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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  work  to  the  public,  the  Editor 
ias  been  principally  solicitous  to  lay  before  his  read- 
ers important  facts ;  he  has  aimed  much  more  to  in- 
foma,  than  to  amuse;   he  trusts,  however,  that  its 
pages  will  hot  be  found  void  of  interest,  even  to 
those  who  read  principally  for  amusement.    The  ori- 
gin and  rise  of  a  mighty  empire,  however  distant  in 
point  of  time,  and  however  little  connected  with 
jpresent  events,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  feel- 
ings powerfully  awakened.     But  when  this  empire 
has  started  into  life  in  our  own  times ;  when  its  con- 
cerna  are  intimately  connected  with  our  own  desti- 
nies, and  come  home  to  every  man's  business  and 
bosom,  it  becomes  then  an  object  of  intense  interest; 
and  every   individual  must  be  anxious  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  mighty  events  which  have  produ- 
ced so  singular  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  oi  the 
world.     It  is  not  only  the  philosopher  and  the  poli- 
tician that  are  interested  in  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  work ;  the  humble  cottager,  and  the  industrious 
artizan  are  equally  concerned  in  the  destinies  of  a 
New  World,  which  Providence  in  its  mercy  seems 
to  have  prepared  as  an  asylum  from  the  persecutions, 
the  privations,  and  the  revolutionary  storms  which 
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threaten  to  afflict,  and  disturb  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Editor  has  entered  more  at  I&rge  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  discovery  and  early  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican Continent  than  some  readers  may  approve  of; 
but,  in  adopting  this  plan,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
conviction  that  the  present  state  of  America  cannot 
be  fully  understood,  nor  the  character  of  its  people 
fairly  appreciated,  without  a  reference  to  the  origin 
of  its  colonization,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous steps  by  which  it  has  attained  its  present  impor- 
tance. 

As  it  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Editor  to 
consult  the  wants  of  that  class  of  readers  who  have 
not  access  to  numerous  writers  on  the  same  subject; 
he  has  liberally  availed  himself  both  of  the  research- 
es of  liis  predecessors,  and  the  labors  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  present  work  aspires  to  no  higher 
title  than  a  faithful  compilation,  or  digest,  of  the 
facts  furnished  by  others ;  and  if  the  Editor  has  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  them  in  a  lucid  order,  he  has 
fully  accomplished  his  original  purpose. 
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1  HE  following  seems  the  most  natural  order  of  arranging  the 
immense  mass  of  important  matter  which  will  be  embraced  In 
the  following  Work.    First,  aclear,  but  succinct  narrative  of  the 
diflbrent  steps  by  which  the  Continent  of  America  was  discoTer- 
ed,  subdued,  and  colonis^ed — an  accurate  outline  of  its  Geogra- 
phical .  Features — an  {historical  detail  of  the  interesting  events, 
which  led  to  the  rapid  population  of  the  British  Colonies,  and 
to  their  subsequent  separation  from  the  Parent  State-— a  brief 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  arduous  contest,  which  terminated 
in  the  raising  of  these  Colonies  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  «n 
Independent  State.     This  will  introduce  a  correct  delineation 
of  the  Laws,   Government,  tod  Constitution  of  the  Unitbd 
States,  and  a  Statistical  account  of  the  different  Stat^,  in  re-« 
ference  to  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures;  also  de«  ; 
scriptive  traits  6f  the  Manners,  Customs,,  and  Domestic  HabitSj 
both'  of  the  native  tribes,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  This  part  of  the  Work  will  comjpfise  a  View  of  the  State 
of  Emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this  country,  'in 
which  each  State  will  be  examinecl^  in  reference  to  its  suitable- 
ness to  the  different  classes  of  emigrants,  as  Capitalists^  Agri* 
cultnrists.   Manufacturers,  and  Artizans.    To  which  we  shall 
subjoin  a  varic^ty  of  useful^  hints  to  those  who  may  be  delibera* 
ting  on  the  propriety  of  emigrating  to  that  Country. 

There  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  world  more  interesthig 
and  extraordinary  than  the  discovery  of  the  American  Conti* 
nent  j  which  with  its  surrounding  seas  forms  an  entire  Hemis- 
phere:  the  effect  which  this  event  produced  on  the  general  state  - 
of  the  Old  World  is  incalculable ;  and  it  cannot  but  excite  wmi* 
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der  and  astonishtnent,  that  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
Globe  should  have  remained  unknown  for  50  many  generations. 
The  surmises  that  thi.s  Continent  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Carthaginians,  is  totally  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
which  can  be  considered  as  at  all  satisfactory  ;  and  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that  it  was  totally  unknown  to  the  ancient  world. 

America  derives  its  naine  from  Americus  Vespatius,  a  Floren- 
tine, who  preferred  a  groundless  claim  to  the  honor  of  having 
discovered  tt ;  a  claim  which  unfortunately  was  not  disputed, 
until  that  Continent  had  been  so  long  called  by  his  name,  as  to 
render  it  .impossible  to  alter  it.  This  circumstance  has  deprived 
Columbus' of  the  honor  which  was  so  justly  his  due;  of -giving 
bis  ilame  to  a  Continent,  so  vast  as  to  be  called  a  New  World; 
4  sp^ies  of  posthiimoua  injustice,  which  thcje  is  now  no  proba- 
bility of  ever  redressing. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  navigation 
qi  Europe  was  scarcely  e^^tended  beyond  the  liipits  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  maruier's  compass  had  been,  invented  and  in 
common  use  for  more  than  a  century;  yet,  with  tlie  help  of  this 
sure  guide^  pvompted  by  the  most  ardent,  spijit  of  discovery^ 
wd  encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  prinoea,  the  mariners  of 
Ihose^ys  rarely , ventured  from  the  sight  of  land.  They  acqui- 
red great  applause  by.  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Africa^  and  dis- 
eovering  some  of  ihe  neighbouriug  islands ;  and,  after  pushing 
^heir  researcbef  witb  the  greatest  industry  and  perseverance  for 
more  than  half  a  ^enturyi  tlie  PortugM^^e,  who  were  the  most 
farUmate  and  entefprising^  extended  their  discoveries  southwar4 
uo  farther  than  the  equator. 

The  rich  commodkiea  of  the  East  bad  for  several  ages  beoa 
l^ught  into  Euiope  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
teitaneao  ;  and  it  had  now  become  the  object  of  tlie  Portuguese 
to  find  a  fvassag/e  to  India,^  by  sailing  round  the  southern  extre-i* 
mity'of  Africa,  and  then  taking  an  eastern  course.  This, great 
object  engaged  the  general  attention  of  mankind,  and  drew  into 
the  Portuguese  service  adventurers  fron^i  every-  mari.tin>e  nation 
in'  Europe. 

Among  the  fofeignera  whom  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  Pastuguese  bad  allured  into  their  service^  was  Christo- 
phet  XUiiofBLj  or  Cohimbus^  a  subject  of  tlie  republic  of  Genoa. 
Neitbec  tb«  tim^  wxs  place  of  his  birth  are  known  witb  certataty ; 
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but  he  wis  desceiukd  tf  an  boaatahlt  faoiihr,  though  reduced  to 
indigence  by  v&frious  inbfbrtttnes.  His  ancestors  haying  hetaKea 
l^nsefoes  for  subastence  .to  a  seft*fafing  life,  Cohtmbus  disoor 
Tered,  m  his  «ar]y  yoath,  the  pecaliar  ebaracter.  and  talents 
which  mark  oat  a  manfor  that  profession. '  His  parents,  iastead 
of  thwarting  this  origi^ial  propensity  of  his  mind,  seem  to  have 
encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by  the  education  ^ivliioh  tfcey  gave 
him.  Afte^  acquiring  soirie  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue^  the  . 
only  language  in  which  science.  w»9  tavgbt  at  ^kat  timls^^hts  was  , 
instj-ncted  in  geometry/  cosmography,  astronomy^  and  the  art  ^ 
of  dcami^  To  these  h^  applied  wHh  such  ardor  aad  pEedileor 
tioo.  Oft  account  of  tlieir  ooanexion  with  navigation,  his  favor* 
ite  object,  that  lie  adv«noed  with  rapid  proficieivsy  in  the  study 
ofnheih.  Tlivs  iqua^iied,  in  the  yq^r  1461,  hQ  went  to  s«a  at 
thefige  of  fonrteen^  ainl  began  Us  career 'on  that  element  whieh 
conducted  him  to  -so  i^uch  glory.  His  early  voyages  w^re  limits 
\d  prindipaUy  to  those  places  ^hich  had,  before  b^eo  discovered^ 
in  which  nothing  very  remarkable  happened,  except  that  in  a  . 
sea-fight,  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  with  ^ome  Veneti^  coast- 
ers, the  vessel  on  board  which  he  served  took  fir«,  toged^er  with 
one  of  the  enemy's,  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled;  upon  which 
he  thi«w  himself  into  the  sea,  laid  hcdd  of  a  floaitiAg  oar, 
and  by  tlie  support  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  «wimming>  he 
reached  the  shore,  tihoagh.more  than  six  miles  distaat^  and  thus 
preserved  a  life  designed  for  great  undertakings. 

Socm  after  this  Columbus  went  to  Lis})ou,  where  he  marriod 
a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrelk),  one  of  ^heicaptains  em^^ 
ployed  by  prinfee  Henry  in  his  «arly  voyages,  and  wihp  had  ^disco- 
vered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madl^ira,  The 
journals  and  charts  of  this  experienced  nav^tor,  his  father-it)- 
law,  fell  into  bis  hands,  and  be,  with  avidity,  avatkd  himself  of 
the* valuable  information  they  contained.  His  JOikpatknae  to  visit 
the  places  which  Perestrellb  had  seen  ^  and  described^  became  ir^  ' 
resiMiUle  ;  slid  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  spent  aey^ri^ 
yew's  in  trading  itvilbh  that  island,  the  Canaries,  the  Azcnres,  tba 
settlements  va  iGuinea,  and  all  <>ther  places  which  the  Portugime 
had  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.     ■  ^ 

By  ibe^^eperience  acquiied  during  sucii  a  variety  lof  voyages^- 
Columbus  becaffie  juie  oi  the  most  skilful  navigators  of  Eurape*: 
But  Ids  ambition  idtd  not  suffer,  hinpi  to  mt  ssitis&ed  with  that 
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pratse.    He  aimed  at  something  more*    A  project  had  been  goii>^ 
^eeived  of  finding  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.     The 
accomplishment  of  this  beeame  a  favorite  object  with  Columbus^ 
The  Portuguese  sought  this  route  by  steering  towards  the  souths 
in  hope  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turnixig  to  the  east,  after  tbey 
^  had  sailed  round  the  farther  extremity  of  Afiica;  which  passage 
was  afterwards  effected  in  .1497>  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Porto* 
guese  navigator.     Columbus  contemplated  a  shorter,  and  more 
direct  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  sailing  towards  the  west^ 
across^  the  Atlantic  Ocean.   The  principles  aild  arguments  which 
induced  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  then  considered  as  chimeri- 
cal, were- highly  rational  and  philosophical.     The  sphericity  and 
magnitude  of  the  earth,  were  at  that  period  ascertained  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.     From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the 
continents  of  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa,  formed  but  a  small  part 
of  the  terraqueous  globe.    It  appeared  likewise  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  the  continent  on  the  one  side  of  the  globe  was  balan« 
ced  by  a  proportional  quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemisphere. 
These  conclusions  concerning  the  existence  of  another  continent, 
drawn  from  the  Agate  and  stroctdre  of  the  globe,  were  confirm- 
ed by  the  observations  and  conjectures  of  modem  nayigators, 
and  from  pieces  of  timber  artificially  carved,  cases  of  an  enor- 
mous sixe,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  dead,  bodies  of 
two  men  with  singular  features,  which  had  been  discfovered  and 
taken  up,  floating  before  a  westerly  wind,  or  driven  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Azores.^    The  force,  of  this  united  evidence,  arising  from 
theoretical  principles  and  practical  observations,  led  Columbus 
to  conclude,  that  by  sailing  directly  towards  the  west,  across  the 
-Atlantic  Ocean,  new  countries,  which  probably  formed  a  paft  of 
the  vast  continent  of  India,  must'  infallibly  be  discovered.    As 
early  as  the  year  1474,  he  communicated  his  ingenious  theory 
to  Paul,  a  physician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
cosmography.     He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan }  suggested  se- 
yml  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  te 
persevere  in  an  jindertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must?  re- 
dound so  much  to  the  honor  of  his.  country,  and  the  benefit  of 
Europe. 

Cdurabus^now  became  impatient  to  bring  to  the  test  pf  expe- 
riment the  truth  of  his  system,  and  to  set  out  upon  a  voyage, 
of  discovery.    The  first  step  towards  this  was  to  secure  ^e  pa* 
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IroDage  of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  of  Europe.  Wttiv 
this  view  he  laid  bis  scheme  before  the  senate  of  Genoa,  and, 
making  his  native. and  beloved  country  the  first  tender  of  his  ser* 
vice,  ofiiered  to  sail,  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  quest 
o(  new  r^ons  which  he  expected  to  disccyver.  But.  they,  inca- 
pable of  forming  just  ideas  of  his  principles,  inconsiderfttely  re«' 
jected  his  proposal  as  chimerical. '  He  then  submitted  his  plan 
lo  the  Portuguese,  wh6  perfidiously  attempted  to  rob  himi  of  the 
honor  of  accomplishing  it,  by  privately  sending  another  person 
to  pursue  the  same  track  which  he  had  proposed.  ^But  'the  pi- 
tot,  who  was  thus  basely  employed  to  execute  Columbus'  plan, 
had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contra- 
ry winds  arose ;  no  land  appeared ;  his  courage  ftuled ;  and  he 
returned,  to  Lisbon,  execrating  a  plan  which  he  had  not  abilities 
to  execute.  On  discovering  this  flagrant  tre&chery,  Columbus 
immediately  quitted  the  kingdom,  in  disgust,  and  landed  in 
Spain,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  14j!i4.  }Iere  he  resolved 
to  propose  it  in  person  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  at  that 
time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and .  Arragon. 
He,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  Eng- 
land^ to  propose  his  p^an  to  Henry  VU.  .  - 

After  experiencing  .a  series  of  mortifying. disappointments,  du- 
ring eight  tedious  years,  Columbus,  in  deep  anguish,  withdrew 
from  court,  determined  to  repair  to  England  as  his  last  Resource. 
At  this  juncture  the  affairs  of  Spain,  which  had  been  perplexed 
in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  Moors,  took  a  favorable  turn. 
QuiaianiUa  and  Sant^ngel,  two  powerful^  vigilant,  and  discern- 
ing patrons  of  Columbus,  seized  this  favorable  opportunity  to 
make  one  more  effort  in  behalf  of  |heir  firiend.  They  addressed 
themselves. to  Isabella^  with  such  forcible  arguments  as  produ- 
ced the  desired  effect.  They  dispelled  all  Isabella's  doubts  and 
fears ;  she  ordered  Columbus,  who  had  proceeded  on  his  jonr- 
ney>  to  be  instantly  recaHecl ;  declared  her  resolutibn  to  employ 
kim-on  his  own  teriiis;  and,  regretting  the  low  state  of  her  fi^ 
nanoes,  generously  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels^  in  order  to 
raise  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  in  making  preparations 
for  the  voyage.  Santangel,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  kissed 
the' queen's  hand;  and^  in  order  to  save  her  firom  having  re- 
course to  such*  a  mortifying  expedient  for  proeuring  mcmey^ 
engaged  to  advaaee^  immediately,  the  sum  that  was  requisite. 


\ . 
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Columbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  hb  voyl^e  to  Eog" 
land,  when  the  messei^er  from  Isabella  overtook  him.     He  re- 
turned with  joy  mingled  with  some  degree  of  fear,  -  leal  he 
ahould  again  be  disappointed.     The  manner  of  his  reception  bf 
the  queen  was^  however,  such  as  quickly  dispelled  his  fears.    A 
negociation  commenced,  and  was  forwarded  with  dispatch,  and 
an  agreement  was  finany  entered  into  and  signed,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1492.    The  chief  articles  of  i,t  were,    1.  Ferdinand  and 
babeila,  as  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  constituted  Columbus  their 
higli*admiral  in  all  the  seas,   islands,  and  continents, .  which 
should  be  (discovered  by  hts  industry ;  and  stipulated,  that  he 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  should  enjoy  this  office,  with  the  same 
power  and  prerogatives  which  belonged  to.  the  high-admiral  of 
Castile,  witfiin  the  limits  of  his  jorisdiction.     2.  They  appoint*- 
ed   Columbus  thebr  viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  continents 
which  he  should  discover ;  but  if,  for  the  better  administration 
of  afhirs,  it  should  be  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  governor 
in  any  of  those  countries,  they  authorised  Columbus  to  nanne 
three  persons,  of  whom  they  would  choose  one  for  that  office  ; 
and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  afl  its  immunities,  was  likewise 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus.    3.  They  granted 
to  Cdomfans,  and  his  heirs^for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the  free  profits 
aecnifng  from  the  productions  and  commerce  of  the  coontriea 
whkh  he  should  discover.   '4,  They  declared,  if  any  controver- 
sy or  lawsuit  should  arise,  with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaC'- 
tion,  in  the  countries  which  shall  be  discovered,  it  should  be  de->- 
termined  bf  the  sole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  t^  be 
appointed  by  him.    S.  They  permitted  Columbus  to  advance 
one-eighth  part  of  what  should  be  expenikd  in  preparing  far  the 
expedWon,   and  in  darrying  on  commerce  with  the  coQBtrie8> 
which  he  should  discover,  and  intitled  him,  in  return,  to   an 
eighth  part  of  the  profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that 
of  Isabella  in  this  transaction,  his  distrust  of  Columbus  waa  ao 
vidletft,  that  he  refused  to  take  any  part  of  the  enterprise,  as  king 
of  Arragoiu  As  the  whole  expence  of  the  expeditioB  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Castile,  Isabdk  reserved  for  her  sub- 
jects of  that  khugdoos  an  exclusive  right  to  aU  the  benefits  wbich 
might  rewound  from  its  success.      ^  «  '  ^ 

After  ail  the  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Cokmhus^  Ok  armMBeut 
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was  suitable^  neither  to  the  digoity  of  the  power^wbo  equipped 
it,  nor  to  the  importance  of  the  service  to  which  it  was  clestined« 
It  consisted  of  thSree  vessels ;  the  largest^  a  ship  of  uo  confide-' 
rable  burdeii,  was  commanded  by  Coluoitus,  as  admiral,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  SantfO.  Mcaia^  Of  tlie  second,  called  th« 
Pirda^  Martin  Pinion  was  captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilots 
The  third,  named  the  MgTza,  was  under vthe  command  of  VjiMsent 
Yanez  I^inzon.  These  two  last- mentioned  were  light  vess^lsi 
hardly  superior  in  burden  or  force  to  large  boats.  This  little  squad-  ^ 
rai  was  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and. had  on  board  ninety 
men,  mostly  sailors^  together  with  a  few  adventurers,  who  follow-r 
ed  the  fortune  of  Columbys,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Isabella*^ 
court,  whom*  she  appointed  to  accompany  hijn.  *  The  si|m 
employed  in  fitting  out  thi»  squadron  did  not  exceed  J^4000 
sterling. 

On  the  third  of  August,  1492,  being  Friday,  CoUin)bii9  sel 
sail,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators^  who  offered 
fervent  supplications  to  heaven  for  his  success,  which  they  rathet  *■ 
wished  than  expected.  ^  He  steered  directly  for  the  Canary 
islands,  and  in  short  rui^  thither,  found  his  ships  crazy  aiid  ill 
app(Mnted,  and  very  unfit  for  so  long  and  dangerous  a  navigation 
as  he  had  undertaken.  After  >refiting  them  as  well  as  he  could, 
he  left  the  Canaries  on  the  6th  of  September,  ,and  here  properly 
commenced  the  voyage  of  discovery.  He  held  his  course  due 
west,  and  immediately  left  the  usual  track  of  navigation,  and 
stretched  into  unkiK>wn  and  unfrequented  seaai.  By  the  14th 
of  September,  the  fleqt  was  about  200  levies  west  of  the  Cana^ 
ties,  at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  beet) 
before  that  time, 

Cohimbus  early  discovered^  frpm '  the  spirit  of  his  foRowers, 
that  he  must  prepare  tostrugglCj^  not  only  with  the  unavoidable 
difficulties  which  might  be  expected  £rom  the  nature  of  bis  us^ 
dertakin^  but'  with  such  also  as  were  Hkely  to  arise  from  tbe 
i^rance  and  timidity  .of  the  people  under  bis  command.  Mi 
the  art  and  address  he  was  master  of  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
^uell  the  mutinous  disposition  of  hi#  aailcnrg,  who  grew  the  tnore 
turbulent  in  propfrticu  as  their  distance  from  boitle .  inereased. 
What  XDoat  aspoBished  Xllolumbus,  (luring  the  ^vc^age,. was  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle*  He  observed  that  .it  did  not 
poiat  exactly  to*  thejpotar  star,  but  j^ariejl  towards  |he  west« 
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This  appearance,  then  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  though 
now  familiar,  fiHed  the  companions  of  Columbus  with .  terror. 
They  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  trackless  ocean;  nature  herself 
seemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  they  had  left  was  about  to 
fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  in- 
vented a  reason  for  this  appearance,  which  though  it  did  not  satisfy 
himself,  seemed  so  plausible  to  them,  that  it  dispelled  their  fears 
and  silenced  their  murmurs.  > 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  October,  Columbus  was  so 
confident,  from  various  appearances,  of  being  near  land,  that  he 
ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  li^  to,  and  strict 
watch  to  be  kept  lest  they  should  be  driven  on  shore  in  the  night. 
During  this  interval  of  suspense  aiid  expectation,  no  man  shut  his 
eyes,  all  kept  on  .deck,  gazing  intently  towards'that  quarter  where 
they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had  so  long  been  th^ 
object  of  their  wishes.  A  little  before  midiright,  Columbus,  from 
the  forecastle,  discovered  a  light  at  a  distance;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  joyful  sound  of  hmd  I  land  !  was  heard  from  the  Pinta, 
which  always  kept  a  head  of  the  other  ships.  At  the  dawn  of 
day,  an  island  was  %een  from  every  ship,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  leagues  north,  whose  verdant-  aspect  indicated  a  most  de- 
lightful country.  The  crews  of  all  the  ships^  with  tears  of  joy 
and  transports  of  congratulation,  unitedly  si^ng  Te  Deum,  as  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  They  then  with  feelings  of  self- 
cpndemnation  'mingled  with  reverence,  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Columbus,  begged  him  to  forgive  their  ignorance,  incre* 
dulity»  and^insolence,  which  had  given  him  so  much  unnecessary 
disquiet ;  acknowledged  his  superior  abilities,  and  promised  obe« 
dience  in  future.  ^ 

*  At  sun-rising,  the  boats  were  manned  and  armed,  and  they 
rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colors  displayed,  with  war- 
like music  and^other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast^ 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novel- 
ty of  the  spectacle  had  drawn«  tqgether,  whose  attitudes  and 
gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  strange  ob- 
jects before  them.  Columbus  was  tbe  first  European  who  set  foot 
in  the  New  World  which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich 
dr^ss,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed, 
.  and,  kneeling  down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had 
BO  long  desired  tp  see.    They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and  pros^ 
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.  tratiflg  themselves  before  it»  returned  thanks  to  God  for.  eoh*» 
ducting  their  voyage  to  so  happy  an  issue.  They  then^took  a 
mlemn  and  formal  possession  ^  the  country  for  the  crown  of 
Castile  and  Leon, 

The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  their  beards,  their  arms, .  the  vast 
machines  with  which   they  traversed  the  ocean,  the  thundering 
roar  of  the  cannon,  accompanied  with  lightning  and  smoke,  filled 
the  natives  with  surprise  and  terror,  and  they  begaA  to  consider 
them  as  children  of  the  sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  mortals 
here  below.'-   The  Spaniards  were  hardly  less  amazed  in  their 
tflTtt,    The  productions  of  the  island  were  diflfbrent  from  any 
)hing  they  had  seen  in  Europe.     The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the 
simple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  naked.     Their  black  hair 
long  and  uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound  in 
tresses  round  their^  heads.     They  had  no  beards,  and  evWy  part 
of  their  body  was  perfectly  smooth.    Their  complexioii  was  of  a 
dttsky  copper  color ;  their  features  singular  rather  than  disagreea^ 
ble,  and  their  aspect  gentle  and  timidi     They  were  shy  at  first, 
through  fear,  but  soon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
with  transports  of  joy  received  from  them  various  kinds  of  trin- 
kets, in  return  for  which  th^y  gave  provisions,  and  some  cotton 
yarn,  the  only  commodity  of  value  they  could  produce.     Thus  in 
the  first  interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old.  and  new 
worlds^  every  thing  was  conducted  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction. 

The  island  on  which  Columbus  first  landed  he  called  Sati  Sal- 
vador.  It  is  one  of  that  \axge  cluster  of  islands  known  by  the  naide 
of  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  islands,  and  is  above  3000  miles  west 
of  the  Canaries.  He  afterwards  touched  at  several  islands  ill  the 
same  duster,  enquiring  every  where  for  gold,  which  he  thought 
was  the  only  object  of  commerce  worth  his  ^tention.  In  steer- 
ing southward,  he  discovered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispailioia> 
aboundibg  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  inhabited  by  a  hu- 
mane and  hospitable  people. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  ship^  and  their  crews.  At  acifisis  utheh 
all  was  given  up  for  lost,  Columbus  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  retire  into  his  cabin,  and  to  write  upon  parchment  a  «hort  ae- 
GOQot  of  his  voyage.  This  he  wrapped  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which 
lie  bclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax^  put  it  kit«  a  tight  cask,  and  threw 
1*  B     . 
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it  into  the  'sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate  accident  might  pre-* 
serve  a  deposit  of  so  much  importance  to  the  world.  He  arrived 
at  Palos^  in  Spain,  whence  he  had  sailed  die  year  before,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1493.  He  was  welcomed  with  all  the  acckima-' 
tions  which  the  populace  are  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  great  and 
glorious  characters  ;  and  the  ifourt  received  him  with  marks  of 
the  greatest  respect.^ 

in  September,  of  this  year,  (H93),  Columbus  sailed  upon  hia 
se<K)nd  voyage  to  America;  during  the  performance  of  which  he 
dfscovered  the  islands  of  Dominica,  M^rigalante,  Guadaloupe, 
Montsefrat,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica ;  and  returned  to 
Spain  in  1496^  v 

In  1498,  he  sailed  a  third  time fpr  America;  and  on  the  first 
of  August  discovered  the  continent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oronoke.  He  then  coasted  along  westward,  making  other  dis- 
coveries, for  200,  leagues,  ^to  Cape  Vela,  from  which  he  crossed 
over  to  Hispaiiida,  where  he  was  seized  by  a  new  Spanish 
governor,  find  sent  home  in  chains. 

In  1502,  Columbus  made  his  fourth,  and  last,  voyage  to 
Hispaniola;  thence  he  went  jover  to  the  continent ;  discovered 
the  bay  of  Honduras ;  thence  sailed  along  shore  easterly  200 
leagues,  to  Cape  Graeias  k  Dios,  Veragua,  Porto  Bello,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  searching,  in  vain,  for  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies.  During  this  voyage,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  where  he  suffered  almost  inconceivably  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  mutiny  of  his  men,  and  especially  from  the 
infamous^  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Hispaniola.  He  returned 
to  Spain  kn  1504. '  On  his  arrival  he  received  the  fatal  news  of 
the  death  of  his  patroness,  queen  Isabella. 

The  jealous  and  avaricious  Spaniards,  not  immediately  receiv- 
ing those  golden  advantages  from  these  -  new  discoveries  which 
they  had  promised,  and  lost  to*  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  gra- 
titude, suffered  their  esteem  and  admiration  of  Columbus  to  d^e- 
nerate  into  ignoble  envy.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  therefore 
made  wretched  by  the  cruel  perseeutions  of  his  enemies.  Queen 
Isabella,  his  friend  and  patroness,  was  no  longer  alive  to  afford 
him  relief.  He  sought  redress  from  Ferdinand,  but  in  vain. 
Disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of amonarch  whom  be  had  served 
)vith  so  much  fidelity  knd  success,  exhausted  with  hardships,  and 
broken  with  the  infirmities  which  these  brought  upon  bim>  Cq-i 
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Imnbus  ended  his  aetire  and  usefbl  life  at  Valladolid^  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1506,  in  the  59ih  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a 
composure  of  min^  suited  to  the  magnanimity  which  distinguished 
his  cjiaracter^  and  with^  sentiments*  of  piety,  becoming  that  su-^ 
preme  respeet  for  religion  which  he  manifested  in  etery  occurrence 
of  his  iife^  He  was  grave  though  courteous  in  his  deportment^ 
circumspect  in  his  words  and  actions,  irreproachable  in  hismor^s 
and  exemplary  in  all  the  duties  of  his  religion. 

Among  other  advesiturers  to  the  new  worlds  in  pursuit  of  gold^ 
was  Americus  Vesputius^  a  Florentine  gentleman,  whom  Ferdi->- 
nand  Jiad  appointed  co  draw  sea-charts,'  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  title  of  chief  pilots  This  man  accompanied  Ojeda, 
an  enterprising  Spanish -adventurer,  to  America ;  and  having, 
with  much  art^  and  some  degree  of  el^ance,  drawn  up  an  amus<* 
ing  history  of  his  voyage,  he  published  it  to  the  world.  It  cir- 
culated rapidly^  and  was  read  with  admiration.  In  his  narrative, 
he  had  insinuated  that  the  glory  of  having  first  discovered  the 
new  world  belonged  to  him.  This  was  in  part  believed,  and  the 
country  began  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  its  supposed  first 
discoveren  The  unaccountable  eaprioc:  of  mankind  has  perpe- 
tuated the  error;  so  that  now,  by  the  universal  consent  of  all  the 
nations,  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe  is  called  America. 

As  any  length  and  detail  of  the  West  India  islands  does  not  fall 
within  the  plan  o^  this  work,  we  shall  proceed  with  the  Spanish 
discoveries  on  the  Continent  of  America  and  it  is  t€^  be  regretted 
that  those  who  succeeded  Columbus,  did  not  imitate  his  forbear-^ 
ance,  his  justice,  and  his  benignity*  In  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Domingo,  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Spaniards  w^re  so-excessive,  that  the  native  popula-*>^ 
tion  was  soon  destroyeci;  a  waste  of  life  which  laid  the  founda«- 
tion  of  the  Afirican  slave  trade. 

Hitherto  the  Spaniards  had  not  established  themselves  in  any 
force  on  the  Continent  of  America;  but  the  report  .which  had 
reached  them  of  its  riches,  induced  them  to  conclude  that  a 
firm  footing  there  would  be  highly  advantageous ;  and  af&xd 
them  an  Opportunity  of  carrying  their  system  of  cruelty,  and 
plunders,  on  a  more  extensive  ^cale.  With  this  view,  Fernando 
Cortez  was  dispatched  from  Cuba,  with  6G0  men,  18  horses^ 
and  a  small  number  pf  fieldpieces  to  subdue  Mexico,  the  most 
powerful  empire  then  existing  in  America,  inhabited  by  millions  of 
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Indraosj  pAssidtuitely  fond  of  war,  and  then  headed  b]r  Moti^ 
te^uma/ whose  fame  in  ariiis  had  struck  teiror  into  the  neigfabour* 
i^g  nations  and  extended  o¥er  one  half  th#  oontiaent.  No  authen- 
ticated history  was  ever  so  improbable  and  romantic  as  that  of 
this  war.     The  empire  of  Mexico  had  sulisisted  for  ages :   its 
inhabltaats  were  a  polished  and 'mteiligent  people.     Their  supe- 
riority  in   military  affiurs,   and  tWir  government,  founded  on 
the  sure  basis  of  laws  combined  with  religion,  seemed  to  bid  de- 
fiance to- time  itself.     The  capital  city,  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated, in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  lake,  was  the  noblest  specimen 
of  American  industry :    it  communicated  with  the  continent  by 
immense  causeways,  wtuch  were  carried  through  the  lidie,  and 
was  achnired  for  its  buildings,  all  of  itone,  its  squares,  markets, 
shops,  and  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  Montezuma.     But  all  the 
grs^deur  of  this  empire  could  not  defend  it  against  the  Spaniards. 
Cortez  and  his  followers  met  with  but  feeble  opposition  from  the 
natives  along  the  coast,  who  were  terrified  at  their  first  appear*- 
ance :  the  warlike  animals  on  which  the  ofiicers  were  mounted—*^ 
the  artificial  thunder  that  issued  from  their  hands-*-and    the 
wooden  castles  which  bad  wafted  them   over  the   oeeaiv^— all 
struck  a  panic  into  the  natives,  firom  which  they  did  net  recover 
dutil  it  was  too  late.     Montezuma  heard  of  their  progress,  with- 
out daring  to' oppose  it.  This  sbvereign  commanded  thirty  vassals, 
each  of  whom,  coqld  take«the  field  at  the  head  of  100,000  com- 
batants, .  armed  with  bows  and  arrows ;  and  yet  he  was,  doubtless 
from  motives  of  superstition^  afraid  to  oppose  a  handfiil  of  Sfia- 
niards,  whom  he  hoped  to  conciliate  by  a  rich  present  of  gol«L 
,  This,  however,  c^aly  whetted  the  Spanish  avarice,  and  hastened 
their  approach.     No  opposition  was  made  to  theifr  entvy  into  the 
capital,  vlherc^  a  palace  was  set  apart  for  Coftez,  who  was  treat- 
/  ed  as  the  master  of  the  empire*     Being  suspicions,  however^  tbmL 
this  politetiess  covered  some  plot  for  his  destruction,  his  palace 
was  surrounded  with  artillery,  the  most  terrible  of  all  machines 
to  the  Americans,  by  which  he  not  only  secured  himself  from 
surprise,  but  was  placed  in  a  situation  to  take  advantage  of  any 
circumstance  that  might  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  na* 
tives. 

Cortez^  in  order  to  pveseive  a  communiGatioa  by  sea^  had 

'  erected  a  fort,  ai|d  left  a  small  garrison  behind  him,,  at   Vera 

Cruz,  which  lie  understoad  that  the  Americans  in  tliejieig{ybottr-» 
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liood  had  attacked^  and  that  a  SpaniaM  had  been  killed.  On 
heario^.  this,  Cortea  affectad  to  1>e  in  a  violent  faiy,  and  insisted 
that  Montessoma  himself  was  ,privy  to  this  violenee,  to  whom  h^ 
went  in  person,  attended  by  a  few  experienced  officers*  Th6 
emperor  pleaded  innocence,  to  which  Cortez  couid  not  be  per* 
soaded,  unless  he  consented  to  retam  with  thent-  to  thetr  resi- 
dence, whieh,  -he  said,  would  remove  all  jealousy  between  them. 
To  this,  after  acmie  hesitation,  he  consented ;  and,  though  a 
powerful  monarch,  in  the  middle  of  his  own  palace,  and  snir* 
rounded  by  bis  guards,  he  gaVe  himself  up  a  prisoner,  to  be  diaH 
posed  of  according  to  the  inclination  of  a  few  adventurers.  Cortes . 
had  now  got  into  his  hands  an  engine,  by  which  every  thing 
night  be  accomplished,  for  the  Mexicans  had  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious veneration  for  their  emperor,  Corte:^,  therefore,  by 
keeping  him  in  his  power,  allowing  him  to  enjoy  every  mark  of 
royalty  but4iia  freedom,  and  at  the  same  -time  being  able  to 
flatter  all  his  tastes  and  passions,  maintained  an  «asy  sovereignty 
over  this  country,  by  governing  its  prince.  Did  the  native, 
grown  familiar  with  the  .Spaniards*,  begin  to*  abate  of  their  to^ 
8peet-=-Monte£uma  wa%  the  first  to  teach  them  nvore  politeness. 
Was  there  a  tanfult,  excited  through  their  cruelty  or  avario^^ 
MoBteKuma,  from  the  battlements  of  his  paJace,  harangued  his 
Mexicans  irtto  submission.  This  farce  continued  some  time,  tSl 
on  0ne  occasion,  when  he  was  disgracing  his  character  by  justi- 
fyiag  the  enemies  of  his  country,  a  stone  from  an  unknown  hand 
struck  him  on  the  forehead^  which  in  a  few  days  occasioned  his 
death.  The  Mexicans,  now  delivered  from  this  emperfnr,  elected 
a  new  prince,  the  famous  Guatimoain,  who  from  the  beginning 
bad  discovered  an  impkcable  animosity  against  the  Spaniards. 
Under  his  conduct  the  unhappy  Mexicans  made  no  small  efforts 
Ibr  independence:  but '^ all  their  vaio%  and  despair  itself,  gave 
way  before  the  Spanish  artillery ;  and  Goatimozin  and'  the  Em^ 
press*  were  takeft  prisoners.  By  getting  this  prince  into  fars 
hands,  Cortez  made  a  complete  conquest  of  the  country. '' 

The  Spaniards  had  seareely  obtained  possession  of  Mexico^ 
when  they  received  intelligenee  of  the  existence  of  another  great 
empire,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  that  was  said  to 
abound  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  This  was  the 
empire  of  Peru,  which  Was  tKe  only  other  country  in  America 
thftC  deserved  the  na^<^adviliced  kingdom.  This  extensive  coun- 
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try  was  reduced  by  the  endeavours,  and  at  the  expence^  of  three 
private  persons^  namely^  Francis  Pizarro,Alinagro,  and  Lucques 
a  priest.  The  two  former  were  natives  of  Panama,  of  mean  birtfa^ 
and  low  education.  Pizarro,  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  They  sailed  over  to  Spain,  and  without 
difficulty  obtained  a  grant  of  what  they  should  conquer.  Pizarro 
then  set  out  for  the  conquest,  with  250  foot,  60  horse,  and  12 
small  pieces^  of  cannon.  As  the  Peruvians  entertained  the  same 
prejudices  as  the  Mexicans  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards,  and  were, 
beside,  of  a  character  still  more  effeminate  and  unwarlike,  it 
need  not  surprise  us,  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  that  with 
this  inconsiderable  force  Pizarro  should  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Peruvian  empire,  which  had  existed  in  its  present  form  up* 
wards  of  300  years.  It  was  founded  by  one  Mango  Capac,  who, 
observing  that  the  people  were  naturally  superstitious^  and  bad  a 
particular  veneration  for  the  sun,  pretended  to  be  descended  from 
that  luminary,  whose  worship  he  was  sent  to  establish,  and  whose 
authority  he  was  entitled  to  bear.  By  this  story,  romantic  as  it 
was,  he  easily  deceived  this  creduloHS  people,  and  brought  a 
laree  extent  of  territory  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  deceit,  how- 
ever, he  employed  for  the  most  laudable  purposes :  he  united 
and  civilized  the  till  then  barbarous  people,  bent  them  to  laws 
and  arts,  and  softened  them  by  the  institution  d  a  benevcdent 
religion.  A  race  of  princes  succeeded  Mango,  called  Yncag,  who 
were  revered  by  the  people  as  (he  descendants^of  their  great  God 
the  Sun.  The  twelfth  of  these  was  now  on  the  tjirone,  named 
'Atabalipa,  whose  father  had  conquered  the  province  'of  Quito, 
and,  to  secure  the  possession,  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
natural  prince  of  that  country,  by  whom  he  had  Atabalipa.  His 
elder  brother,  Huescar,  by  a  different  mother,  had  claimed  the 
succession  to  his  father's  dominions;  and  a  civil  war  was 
kindled,  whicli,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  ended  in  favor  of 
Atabalipa^  who  detained  Huescar  as  a  prisoner,  in  the  tower  of 
Cusco^  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

In  this  feeble  and  disjointed  state  was  Peru  when  Pizarro  ap- 
peared ;  on  whose  arrival  prophecies  were  recollected,  that  fore- 
told the  subjectipn  of  the  empire  by  unknown  persons,  whose 
description  exactly  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Spaniards. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Atabalita^  instead  of  opposing  them^ 
set  himself  to  procure  their  favor.    Pizarro,  however,  whose 
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•  « 

temper  partook  of  the  meanness  of  his  edueiltion^  had  no  con<^ 

oeption  of  dealing,  gently  with  those  people.  '  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  conference  with  Atabalipa,  his  .men,  being  previ($usly 
instructed,  Airiously  attacked  the  guards  of  that  prince,  and 
butchered  Bodie  thousands  of  them,  as  they  pressed  forward  to 
defend  the  sacred  person  of  their  monarch.  Notwithstanding 
all  their  efforts,  Atabalipa  was  seized  by  Pizanro,  and  carried  to 
the  Spanish  quarters.  He,  however,  was  not  long  in  their 
bands  beA>re  he  began  to  treat  of  his  ransom ;  but  while  Pizarro 
was  engaged  in  this  negociation,  by  which  he  proposed,  without  \ 
releasing  the  emperor,  to  get  into  his  possession  an  immense 
quantity  of  gold,  the  arrival  of  Almagro  caused  isome  embarrass- 
Bieat  in  his  affairs.  As  the  friendship  between  these  men  was 
solely  founded  on  the  principle  of  avarice,  wHen  their  interests- 
interfered,  -it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  measures  could 
be  kept  between  tj^em.  Pizarro  claimed  the  most  consider- 
able ^  share  of  the  royal  ransom,  because  he  had  the  chief  hand 
in  acquiring  it;  while  Almagro  insisted  on  being  upon  an 
equal  footing.  At  length,  however,  lest  the  cause  might  suf- 
fer from  any  rupture  between  them,-  the  latter  disposition  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  ransom  was  paid  without  delay.  Although 
the  sum  exceeded  their  conception,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  ca- 
p^le  of  satiating  their  avarice.  It  exceeded  <£  1,500,000,  dter- 
Hog,  which,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  was 
prodigious.  •  After  deductinjg  one  fifth  for  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  tfie  shares  of  the  chief  commanders  and  officers,  each  pri- 
vate aoldier  shared,  upwards  of  <£2000  English  money.  No 
sooner  did  numbers  of  them  find  themselves  possessed  of  such 
foitiuies,  than  they  insisted  on  being  disbanded,  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  quiet,  in  their  own  country. 
To  this  Pizarro  consented,  sensible  that  avarice  would  still  de-* 
tain  a  number  in  his  army,  and  that. those  who  returned  would 
indttoe  new  adventurers  to  pursue' the  same  speculation.  This 
*idea  was  soon  abundantly  verified :  for  it  was  impossible  to  send 
out  b^ter  recruiting  officers,  than  those  who  had  themselves  so 
much  profited  by  the  field ;  new  soldiers  constantly  arrived,  and 
the  Spalnish  armies  pever  wanted  reinforcements. 

This  immense  ransom  was  no  sooner  deposited  at  the  Spanish 
bead-quarters,  than  the  release  of  the  king  was  demanded ;  but 
with  this  Pizarro  refused  to  comply^  framing  several  excuses  fer 
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his  farther  detention,  though  his  real  motive  ^vas  to  discover,  if 
any  farther  treasui«  would  be  offered.    Atabalipa,  perceiving  his 
treacherous  intentions,  boldly  remonstrated  against  them ;  and  Pi- 
zarro,  findii^  ultimately  that  no  farther  advantage  was  to  be  ac- 
quired by  keeping  him  longer^  a  prisoner,  began  to  treat  him  in 
a  rude  and  haughty  manner,  but  ill  suited  to  a  person  of  his  ex- 
s^Ited  birth  an^  usual  mode  of  life.     This  caused  him  to  remoir- 
strate,  and  at  length  threaten,  which  so  exasperated  Pizarro, 
that  (notwithstanding  all  the  favors  thai;  this  unhappy  prince 
had  shown  him)  he  called  a  council  of  officers,  who  unjustly  tri* 
ed  him  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain ;  and  he  was  found  guil- 
ty of  idolatry,  of  having  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  other  circum- 
stances equally  in  themselves  frivolous  and  impertinent,  but  ibr 
which  this  monster  of  barbarity  caused  him  to  be  burnt  alive  !  I! 
After  his  death,    a  number  of  competitors   appeared   for    the 
throne.     The  principal  nobility  set  tyi  the  brother  of  Huescar; 
Pizarro  favored  a  son  of  Atabalipa;  while  two  of  the  principal 
generals  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  army.     These  oppositions,  though  in  their  conse- 
quences exceedingly  satiguinary,  ^ere  in  the  beginning  I'ather 
favorable  to  the  Spaniards  :^  but  the  inhabitants,  becoming-  ac- 
customed to  scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter,  began  to  rise  from 
the  lethargy  into  which  for  ages  they  had  been  9unk,  and  boldly 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  recognized  as  the  aulihora  of 
all  their  calamities,  and.  slew  a  considerable  number  of  them. 
Having  once  established  throughout  the  country  an  idea  that 
their  mvaders  were,  not  invulnerable,  thousands  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  RoUa,  their  famous  general^  who  made  head  agkinst 
them.with^partial  success.     Pizarro  at  hsngth  found  it  adviseable 
to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  inhabitants^^  who,  being  tired  of  the 
contest,  readily  assented,  provided  the  Spanish  general  indica* 
ted  the  sincerity  of  his  designs  by  retiring  to  the  coast.    Tfans  he 
immediately  did,  and  a  peace  was  concluded^    I>uring  this  in- 
terval Pizarro  did  not  remain  inactive,   but  employed  himself 
and  his  troops  in  founding  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he  strong^iy 
fortified,  and  thus  obtiuned  a  firm  establishment  in  the  country, 
to  which  he  might  always  retire  in  case  of  any  reverse  of  fcir- 
tune,  '  , 

As  «oon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  offered,  he  renewed  the 
viar,  and,  aftdr  many  difficulties^  made  hirasetf  master  of  Cto* 
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CO,  the  capital,  aqd  subsequently  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country.     But  no  sooner  were  the  Spaniards  in  complete  posses- 
sion, than  Pizarro  and  Almagro  began  to  differ  about  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country.    At  length,  however,  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about,  through  the  dexterity  of  Pizarro,  who,  in  giving 
Up  to  his  rival  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  persuaded 
him  that  still  farther  to  the  southward  there  existed  a  kingdom 
no  way  inferior  in  riches  to  that  of  Peru,  the  conquest  of  which 
would,  doubtless,  add  greatly  to  his  fame  and  fortune.   This  in- 
centive Pizarro  well  knew  was  exactly  suited  to  his  disposition ; 
for,  anxious  of  conquering  a  kingdom  for  himself,  Almagro  col- 
lected a  body  of  troops^  and  penetrated  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger  into  Chili,  losing  noany  of  his  soldiers  as  he  passed  over  a 
bran<Ji  of  the  Andes  mountains,  which  are  covered  with^perpe* 
taal  8QOW.     .After  surmounting  these  obstacles,  he  reduced  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country ;  but  was  recalled  from  his  vic- 
torious career  bv  the  revolt  of  the  Peruvians,  who  had  now  be- 
come  too  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  not  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  the  division  of  tlie  Spanish  trqops.     They  made  ah 
effort  to  regain  their  capital,  in  whi2^h,  Pizarro  being  indisposed^ 
they  would  have  been  successful,  if  Almagro  had  not.  suddenly 
returned,  to  secure  the  grand  object  of  their  former  labors.  'He 
f aised  the  siege,  with  infinite  slaughter  of  the  assailants ;  butj 
paving  obtained  possession,  >  was  unwilling  to  give  it  up  to  Pi- 
;Earro. 

This  dispute  ocQasioned  a  long  and  sanguinary  8truggle4>e- 
tweea  them^  in  which  the  turns  of  fortune  were  various,  and 
the  resentment  fierce  on  both  sides,  because  the  fate  of  the  vanr 
quished  was  certain  death.  This  was  the  lot  of  Almagro,  who, 
in  an  advanced  age,  fell  a  victim  to  the  security  of  his  rival* 
Daring  the  course  of  this  war,  many  Peruvians  served  in  the 
Spaoi^  armies,  and  learned,  from  the  practice  of  christians,  (o 
butcher  one  another.  The  ;najority  of  the  people,  however,  at 
length  opened  their  eyes  to  their  real  situation,  and  took  a  very 
remarkable  resolution.  They  saw  the  ferocity  ^  the  Europeans^ 
their  inextinguishable  resentment  and  avarice  j  and  they  conjec- 
tured that  these  passions  would  never  permit  their  contests  to 
subside.  ^^  Let  us  retire,''  said  they,  ^'from  among  them,  let 
us  fly  to  our  jnountains ;  they  will  speedily  destroy  one  another^ 
and  then  we  may  return  in .  peace  to  our  former  habitations." 

1,-   *  c    ' 


* 

Thi9  resoltiti6n  w&s  inrstantly  put  ift  prat^tc^;  th6  Peraviaiu  dtB" 
persed^  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  their  capital.     Had  the  force 
on  eadi  side  been  exactly  equal,  this  sin^lar  policy  of  tlie  na- 
tives of  Pertt  lAight  have  been  attended  ^ith  strccess.     But  th« 
victory  of  Pizarro  put  an  end  to  Almagro'$  life,  and  khe  faopei 
of  the  Peru^ian;^,  who  have  shice  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  pci^)iet 
Pizarro,  notwithstanding  he  was  now  aole  master  of  one  of 
the  riehest  empires  in  the  world,  was  itill  urged  by  hit  focvmid'^ 
less   am'bitiovi  to  undertake  new   enterprises.      The  isoatbera 
countries  of  Amdrrca,    iiita  which  he   had   some   time   before 
diepatehed  Almagro,   offered   the   richest  conquest.      Towards 
this   <)uarter,   the   mountains  of  Potosi,   composed   Of  entire 
mlver,  had  been  discovered,  the  mere  shell  of  which  only  now 
Femanis.      He  therefore  followed  the  trade  of  Afanagro    into 
ChiH,  mid  reduced  another  jpart  of  ttot  country.     At  length, 
meeting  ^tk  repeated  success,  and  foxying  no  ^perior  to  con* 
trbl,  no  rival  to  keep  him  within  bounds,  he  began  to  pv^  loiwe 
r^s  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper,  and  behav^  with 
the  ba^6t  tyranny  ftnd  cruetty  against  all  who  bad  not  cottcur«- 
ltd  ill  his  4e6ign«%    This  conduct  raised  a  conspicaey  againfl^ 
hbn,  v^  wlf^h  t»e  Mi  a  sacrlKtse  in  hvs  own  paldce,  in  the  ^cfifty 
oF  Liiiya.    The  partisans  of  '(M  Almagro  now  ^edared  'hia  6on, 
<tf  the  €^toe  fthrtie,  their  vicet'oy ;  btft  the  greater  paf t  of  the 
n^i^h,  'thd«g^  ^xt^ra^Iy  weU  satisfied  wi^tli  thie  f^e  at  PiMrro, 
did  not  concur  with  this  declaration.     Thev  waited  the  ord^d  of 
th«i  itapmir  ObttrlM  V.,  then  kufig  of  Spam,  Wh»  MMto^er  Va- 
eft  di  Casftr6  th  he  tfheir  governor.  *  Thi^  -man,  by  ^bis  Hitlb^hy 
vfM  Wtsdentn^  Tra^  ^dfWh^bly  wlculaee^l  to  treal  'the  HvomKls  of 
<<he  col^ohy,  and  %0  plaee  ever^  thing  oA  the  <tneiM  advantageous 
fiaaiki^y  both  for  it  mvi  f6r  the  4iiro^ef-«ounWy.     By  Ins  prti-- 
dent  tntttiagemcM,  %he  mines  of  La  Plata  and  Pc^osi,  whtch 
meve  feHtierly  private  plunder^  became  an  bbje^t  ^^pii^lic  utili^ 
ly  t*  the  court  of  ^pain ;  thfe  f^arties  were  silenoeid  or  t;ru9hed ; 
yovfn^  Mtimgrby  \\%o  "Would  ^tea^ken  'to  no  termb  iff  accdtntfio* 
daftion,  %sEs  pitt  ^  death ;  and  a  Itanquillity,  since  tlie  atripva]  of 
the  Spaniards  unknown,  wks  Restored.   Btit  unfbrtuaiate?ly,  Cli^ro 
Was  'hot  sufficiently  skilled  ih  gaiiiihj^  ehe  fitfvUr  ctf  the  ^taiah 
mlntfcfti^,   by  brfbes  or  proi^fee^,  ivh'kfh    they    ahv&ys  ^expect 
from  the  ^overtror  df  so  ridi'  a  couirftty.    By  t*iidr  bdvice  a  ce^n* 
cil  i^as  sent'over  to  contrail  Ct^tfro,  find  'the  colony  was  ligain 
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*  iH)9QttMv   The  partjp  spif  it^  but  just  extxngulshed^  again  broke 
OMt;-  wild  Gonzalo, '  thQ-brathor  of  Pizflrro,  put  bhnaelf  at  the 
head  of  hia  brothfev'a   partiaaiuly    to  whose  standard   seTeral 
miJfKmteiit^  itntneciiateiy  flocked.    Gonasafe^  who  only  paid  a 
nominal  submission  to  the  Spanish  moaarcby  went  so  fat  as  to 
behead  a  governor  whom  he  9ex\%  over  t9  curb  him.     He  also 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleets  by 
wbone  means  he  proposed  to  hinder-the  landing  of  any  troops  from 
Europe.     J^ut  in  this  he  wa3c Jisa,ppointed ;    for  the  court  of 
Spmn^  ndt^  bepome  sensible  i)f  its  mistake  in  not  sending  to  Ame- 
rica men  of  character  and  virtue,  dispatehed,  with  unlimited 
power;^  Peter  de  la  Gasca,  a  gentleman  of 'mUd  and  insipuating 
behaviOur»   and  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  love  of  justice, 
greatness  of  soul,  and  disinterested  spirit.    Though  it  was  not. 
without  some  difficulty  that  iie  effe;Cted  a  landing,  yet,  when  that 
was  accomplished,  all  those  who  had  not  joined  in  Pizafro's  re^ 
volt^  flocked  to  his  standard ;    many  of  his  friends,  charmed  with 
the  behaviour  of  Gasca,  forsook  their  old  connexions;    the  ad-, 
miral  was  gained  over  to  return  to  his  duty;    and  to  Pizarro  him* 
self  a  full  indemnity  was  offered,  provided  he  would  return  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  Spanish  crown.     But  he  was  inclined  to  vun 
every  hazard,  rather  thab  submit;   and,  with  those  of  his  par- 
tisans that  continued  to  adhere  to  his  interest,  he  determined'  to 
hazard  a  batfle,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
By  his  execution,  which  followed  soon  after,  'a  permanent  tran- 
quillity was  diffiised  throughout  the  whole  x^Quntry,  which  suifered 
no  material  interruption  till  Witlun  these  few  years,  whei^  tlie 
troubles  in  the  mother-^country  have  enabled  the  inhabitants,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  throw  off  tk\e  Spanish  yoke. 

North  America  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlf.i 
a  period  when  the  arts  and  seiences  had  made  very  eonsidepable 
progress  in  Europe*  Many  of  ^h^  first  adventurers  were  men  of 
genius  and  learning,  and  were  carefiil  to  preserve  ao|hentic  re- 
cords of  such  of  their  proceedings  as  would  be  in^resting  to  pos- 
terity. •  , 
In  1902,  Sebastian  Cabot  fell  in  with  Newfoundland ;  and,  on 
his  return,  he  eanried  thre^of  the  natives  of  Chat  island  to  Henry 
VIL  In  the  spring  of  1513,  Jehn  Ponee  sailed  from  Porto 
Rico  noitliel'ty,  and  discovered  the  eontkient  in  30^8'  nqrth 
latitude.     Hie  landed  in  April,  a  season  when  the  country  round 
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was  corercd  widi  vcrdsie,  and  in  fiill1>looiD.  This  circumstanee 
induoed  bim  to  call  the  country  Flandoy  which,  for  many  yfcars^ 
was  the  common  name  for  North  and  Sooth  Ainerica.  In  15 16, 
Sir  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert  explored  the  <»ast  as 
far  as' Brazil  in  Sooth  America.  .  Thu  vast  extent  of  country, 
the  coast  whereof  was  thus  explored,  remained  nnelaimed  and 
unsettled  by  any  European  power  (except  by  the  Spaniard* 
in  Sooth  America)  for  almost  a  century  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery*  W 

It  was  not  till  the  year  15^  that  France  attempted  discoveries 
on  the  American  coast.  Stimulated  by  his  enterprising  neigh- 
bours, Francis  I.,  who  possessed  a  great  and  active  mind,  sent 
John  Verrazano,  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  discoveries.  He  traversed  the  coast  from  latitude  28^ 
to  50^  north.  In  a  second  voyage,  some  time  after,  he  was 
lost.  The  next  year  Stephen  Gomez,  the  first  Spaniard  who 
came  upon  the  American  coast  for  discovery,  sailed  from  Groyon 
in  Spain,  to  Cuba  and  Florida,  thence  northward  to  Cape  Razo, 
in  latitude  46  degrees  north,  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage 
to  the  East  Indies,  ., 

In  the  spring  of  1534,  by  the  direction  of  Francis  K,  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  at  St.  Malo's,  in  France,  with  a  design  to  make 
discoveries  in  America.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  g^ven  to 
James  Cartier.  He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this 
year.  Thence  he  sailed  northerly;  and,  on  the  day^of  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Lawi%nce,  he  foiind  himself  in  about  latitude  48^  30^ 
north,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  gulf,  which  he  named  St.  Law- 
rence. He  gave  the  same  name  to  the  river  which  empties  into 
it.  In  this  voyage  he  sailed  as  far  north  as  latitude  51^,  ex* 
pecting  in  vain  to  find  a  passage  to  China.  The  next  year  he 
sailed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  300  leagues,  to  the  great  and 
swift  JfalL  He  called  the  country  New  France;  built  a  fort,  in 
which  he  spent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  the  fi>llowing  spring 
to  France.  ^ 

In  1542,  Francis  la  Roche,  lord  of  Robewel),  was  sent  to 
Canada^  by  the  French  king,  with  three  ships  and  300  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  wintered  there  in  a  fort  which  they 
h^d  built,  and  returned  in  the  spring.  About  the  year  1550,  a 
large  number. of  adventurers  sailed  for  Canada,  but  were  never 
afiier  heard  of.     In  1598,  the  king  of  France  commissioned  the 
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marquis  de  la  Roche  to  conquer  Canada^  and  other  countries  not 
possessed  by  any  christian  prince.  We'  do  not  leam^  however^ 
that  la  Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute  his  commission,  or  that 
any  farther  attempts  were  made  to  settle  in  Canada  during  this 
century.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto^  mth 
900  men,  besides  seamen,  sailed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  ob« 
ject  the  conquest  of  Florida. .  On  the  30th  of  May  hp  arrived 
at  Spirito  Santo,  from  whence  he  travelled  northward  450i 
leagues  from  the  sea.  Here  he  discovered  a  river  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  and  nineteen  fathoms  deep,  on  the  bank  of  which  he 
died  and  was  buried.  May,  1542,  aged  forty- two  years,  Akerdo^ 
bis  successor,  built  seven  brigantines,  and  the  year  following 
embarked  upon  the  river.  In  seventeen  days  he  proceeded  down 
the  river  400  leagues,  'Where  he  judged  it  to  be  fifteen  leagues 
wide.  From  the  largeness  of  the  river  at  that  place  of  his  em- 
barkation, he  concluded  its  source  must  have  been  at  least  400 
leagues  above,  so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  must  have  been  more  than  ^00  teases.  As  he  passed  down 
the  river,  he  found  it  opened  by  two  mouths  into  the  gulf  of 

Mexico.  These  circumstances  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  this  ri* 
ver,  so  early  discovered,  was .  the  one  which  W£   now  .call  the 

MississippL  On  the  6th  of  January,  1549,  king  Henry  VH. 
granted  a  pension  for  life  to*  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  consideration  of 
the  important  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  kingdom  by  bis 
discoveries  in  Aiderica. 

The  admiral  of  France,  Chatiilon,  early  in  the  .year  1562,  sent 
out  afleet  under  the  command  of  John  Ribalt.  He  arrived  at  Cape 
Francis^  on  Che^oast  of  Florida,  near  which,  on  the  first  of  May,  he 
discovered  and  entered  a  river  which  he  called  May  river.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  river  is  the  same  which  we  now  call  St. 
Mary's f  which  forms  a  part  of  the.  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Ashe  coasted  nortliward,  he  discovered  eight 
other  rivers,  one  pf  which  he  called  Fort  Royal,  and  sailed  up 
it  several  leagues*  On  one  tif  the  rivers  he  built  a  fort,  and  called 
it  Charles,  in  wluch  he  left  a  cohuiy  under  the  direction  of- cap* 
tain  Albert*  The  severity  of  Albert's  measures  excited  a  mutiny, 
iif  whidi,  to  the  ruin  pf  the  colony,  he  was  slain.  Two.  years 
after,  Chatiilon  sent  Rene  Laudonier,  with  three  ships,  to  Flo^ 
rida.  In  June  he  arrived  at  the  river. May,  on  which  he  built  a 
fort,  and,  in  honor  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.,  he  called  it  Ccrroliiia* 
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Ill  AttguBty  this  year,  ca^ain.  Bibalt  ^wreA  at  Floijida  the  ae* 
Qond  tim^jr  with  a  fleet  of  seven  vessek  to  recrait  the  cokmy, 
which,  t\va  years  before,  he  had  left  under  the  direction  of  th^ 
itnfortuhate  captain  Albert*  The  September  following,  Pedro 
Melandes,  with  six  Spanish  sliips,-  pursued  Ribalt  up  the  riv^r  on 
which  he  had  settled,  and,  overpowering  him  with  numbers, 
oruelly  massacred  him  and  his  whole  company.  Melandes,  having 
ki  his  way  taken  poeseasion  of  the  country,  built  three  forts,  and 
left  them  garrisoned  with  1200  soldiers^  Laudonier,  and 
hia  colony  on  May  river,  receiving  information  of  the.  fate 
of  Ribalt,  took  the  alarm,  and  escaped  to  France. 

A  fleet  of  three  ship$  was  sent  from  France  to  Florida,  in  15679 
under  the  command  of  Dominique  de  Gourges.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  to.  dispossess  the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of 
Florida  which  they  had  cruelly  and  unjustifiably  seised  three 
years  before.  He  arrfvfd  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  April,  1568, 
aud  soon  ^fter  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the  forts.  The 
recen^t  cruelty  of  Melandes  and  his  company,  excited  revenge  in 
the  breast  of  Gourges^  and  roused  the  unjustifiable  pHnciple  of 
retaliation.  He  took  the  forts ;  put  most  of  the  Sptoiarda  to 
the  sword ;  and,  having  burned  and  demolished  all  their  for*- 
tresses,  retunied  to  France*  During  the  fifty  years  next  after  this 
events  the  French  enterprised  no  settfemelits  in  America.  In 
1576,  captain  Frobisher  was  sentto^find  out  a  north-west  passage 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  first  land  which  he  niade  on  the  coast 
was  a  cape,  which,  in  honor  to  ^the  queen,  he  called-  Qkieen 
EUzah^h's  Forelands  .  In  coasting  northerly  he  disoovered  the 
straits  which  bear  his  name.  He  prosecuted  h$6  search  foi^  a 
passage  into  the  western  ocean,  till  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice, 
and  then  returned  to  Englaad.  In  157d,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
obtained  a  patent  firom  queen  Elisabeth,  for  knds  not  yet 
possessed  by  any  christian'  prince,  provided  be  would  take  jios- 
session  withia  six  years.  With  this  encouragement  he  sailed  for 
America,  and  on  die  first  of  August,  1588,  anchored  in  Con- 
ception Bay«  Afterwards,  he  idisooi«red  and  took  possession  of 
St.  John's  harbour,  and  the  country  south.  -  In  pursuing  his 
diseoveries,  he  lost  one  -of  bis  ships  on  the  shoals  of  Sabim; 
and,  on  ^is.  return  home,  a  storm  overtook  bini,-  in  ivbidi 
he  V was' unfortunately  k»t,  and  the  intended  settlement  was 

prevented.    • 
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As  this  is  tbe  £rsit  chatter  to  &  colony,  graateil  by  the  Cfofm 
of  Etigtand^  die  articles  in  it  merit  particolar  attention,  as  they 
wifoM  the  ideas  v£  that  age,  with  tespeet  to  the  nature  of  suck 
«ettIenieiiCs.    Elizalieth  avtharises  him  to  discover  and  talg^  pos* 
8es»on  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  iaiids,  unoccu|)ied  by  ^ny 
christian  prince  or  people.^    Slie  vests  in  hitn,  his  heirs 'and 
ass'^s  for  ever,  the  full  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  those 
•  countries  whereof  he  shall  talse  possession.     She  pennits  such  of 
fa^  subjects,  as  were  willing  to  accompauy  Gilbert  in  his  Toy* 
nge,  to  go  and  settle  in  the  countries  which  he  shaU  plaat.    She  * 
etnpowera  hsm,  his  heirs  •nd  asaigiis,  to  dispose  of  wliateVer  por* 
tion  of  those  lands  be  sfaaU  judge  micet  to  persons  settled  there,' 
in  fee-stmpk,  aicoordiog  to  the  laws  of  England.     She  orchiiis, 
that  all  the. lands  granted  to  Gilbert  sfaail  hold  of  die  Cro^vn  of 
Eiigiaml  by  hon>age,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold 
or  silver  ore  found  there.'    She  confers  upon  him,  his  heirs,  and 
assigns^  the  aKaplete  jurisdictions  and  royalties,  as  \ueli  marine 
as  other,  wiithui  the  said  lands  and  seas  thereunto  :ai^ming^ 
and  as  tbeir  common  safety  and  interest  iraoU  render  good  i^ 
vemment  necessary  in  their  new  settlements^  she  ^are  Gilbeit,. 
his  heir?  mid  assigns^  full  power  to.  convict,  punish,  pardon, 
goveny,  and  rule,  by  their  good  discretion  and  poKc}',  -as  twell 
in  causes  capital  'Oir  criminal  as  civil,  both  mariiie  and  other,  all 
^persons   who  shs^   fiK>ui  time  to  dme  settle  within  tbe  said 
oouBl;^tes,  according  to  «ncti,  statutes,  laivs,  and  ordinances  as 
shall  be  by  hnn',  ^his  heirs  and  assigns,  devised  .and  e&tabKshed 
for  their  better  government.     She  declared,  that  all  who  setded 
there  should  have  and  enjoy  aU  i^be  peivileges  of  free  deniaens 
aad  natives  of  £ii(g|land,  lany  law,  cusftam,  or  usage  to  (the  con- 
trary  jietMikhstancHng.     And  finally,  «&£  prohtbiited  all  fKreons 
from  afttempting  to  settlle  within  (two  hundred  leagnes  ^  any 
plaee  y^hkh  Sir  Jtomphrey.Gilbent,  or  Ins  assodntes,  shall  have 
occupied^  daring  the  space  of  six  |iears. 

With  these  extraordinasy.  <powora,  smted  to  ^the  high  notinns 
of  mtddOrity.  ahd  prerogative  fitevalent  in  :Bngi|Wid  during  tbe 
sixneenth  century,^ but  very  repugnant  to  sroae^^cSnt  ideas  iwith ' 
respect  to  the  ;i^ig|hts  of  freemen^v  who  volttrttarily  umte*  to  ibcm 
a  Hiolany,  Gilbert  began  to  icollect  assooialtcs,  tind  to  pp^pare  (far 
embarkation..  lliS'OKtnchaieaafcer,  andthejoealousiefbutetof 'iits - 
half*bf«lii6r,  Sk  Waltisr  .RaJeigfa,  'wbn,  e^<m  in  bis  teady  yootb^ 
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displayed  those  splendid  talents,   and  that  undaunted  spirit, 
which  create  admiration  and  confidence,  soon  procured  him  a 
sufficient  number  of  followers.     But  hi»  saccess  was  not  suited 
-either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  or  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  preparations.     Two  expeditions,  both  of  whidi  he 
conducted  in  person,  ended  disastrously.     In  the  last,  he  him- 
«elf  perished,  without  having  eflfccted  his  intended  settlement  on 
the  continent  of.  America,  or  performing  any  thing  more  worthy 
^  notice,  than  the  empty  formality  of  taking  possession  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.     The 
dissensions  amon'g  his  officers ;  the  licentious  and  tmgoveniaWe 
spirit  of  his  crew :  his  total  ignorance  of  the  countries  which  he 
purposed  to  occiipy ;  his  misfortune  in  approaching  the  conti- 
nent too  far  towards  the  north,  wher«  the  inhospitable  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  did  not  invite  them  to  setlle ;  the  shipwreck  of  his 
largest  vessel;  and  above  all,  the  scanty  provision  which  the 
funds  of  a  private  man  could  make  of  what  was  requisite  foi 
establishing  a  new  colony,  were  the  true  causes  ,to  which  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise  must  be  imputed,^  not  to  any  deficiency 
oi  abilities  or  resoUition  in  its  leader. 

But  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme,  in  which  Gilbert  had  wast- 
ed his  fortune,  did  not  discourage  Raleigh.  He  adopted  all  his 
brother's  ideas ;  and>  applying  to  the  Queen,  in  whose  favor  he 
stood  high  at  that  time,  he  procured  *  patent,  with  jurisdiction 
and  prerogatives  as  ample  as  had  been  granted  unto  Gilbert. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh?  no  less  eager  to  execute  than  to  undertake 
the  schfeme,  instantly  dispatched  two  small  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Amadas  and  Barlow,  two  officers  of  trust,  to  visit 
the  countries  which  he  intended  to  settle,  and  to  acquire  some 
previous  knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their  soil,  and  productions. 
In  order  to  avoid  GUbert's  error,  in  holding, too  far  north,  they 
took  their  course  by  the  Canaries  and.  the  West  India  islands, 
approached  the  North  American  Continent  by  the  Gulf  rf  Flo- 
rida. Unfortunately  "their  chief  researches  were  made  in  that 
part  of  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina, 
riie  orovince  in  America  most  destitute  of  commodious  harbours. 
They  touched  first  at  an  island,  which  they  call  Wokocon  (pro- 
bably  Ocakoke),  situated  on  the  inWt  into  Pamphcoe  Sound, 
aiui  then  at  Raonoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound.  In 
both   thev  had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  whom  they 
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found  to  be  savages,  with  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  un- 
civilized life^  bravery^  aversion  to  labor,  hospitality,  a  propensi- 
ty to  admire,  and  a  willingness  to  exchange  their,  rude  produc- 
tions for  English  commodities,  especially  for  iron,  or  any  of  the 
usefol  mentals  of  which  they  were  destitute.  After  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  this  traffic,  and  in  visiting  some  parts  of  the  adja- 
cent continent,  Amadas  and  Barlow  returned  to  England  with 
two  of  the  natives^  and  gave  such  splendid  descriptions  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted  with  the  ide^  of  occu- 
pying a  territory,  superior,  so  far,  to  the  barren  regions  towards 
the  north  hitherto  visited  by  her  subjects,  bestowed  on  it  the 
name  of  Virginia;  as  a  memorial  that  this  happy  discovery  had 
been  made  undei"  a  vii^n  Queen. 

Their  report  encouraged  Raleigh  to  hasten  his  preparations 
for  taking  possession  of  such  an  inviting  property.  He  fitted 
out  a  squadron  of  seven  small  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir ' 
Richard  Greenville,  'a  man  of  honorable'bifthj  and  of  courage  so 
undaunted  as  to  be  conspicuous  even  in  that  gallant  age.  But 
the  spirit  of  that  predatory  war  which  the  English  carried  on 
against  Spain,  mingled  with  this  scheme  of  settlement ;  and  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  from  unacquaintance  with  a  more  direct 
and  shorter  ^ourse  to  North  America,  Greenville  sailed  by  the 
West  India  islands.  He  spent  some  time  in  cruising  among 
these^  and  in  takingfprizes ;  so  that  it  was  toivards  the  elose  of 
June  before  he  ^arrived  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  He 
touched  at  both  the  islands  where  Amadas  and  Barlow  had 
landed,  and  made  some  excursions  into  different  parts  of  the 
continent  round  Pamplicoe  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  But  as,  un- 
fortunately, he  did  not  advance  far  enough  towards  the  North, 
to  discover  the  noble  Bay  of  Ghesapeak,  he  established  the  co- 
lony which  he  left  on  fhe  island  of  Raonoke,  an  incommodious 
station,  without  any  safe  harbour,  and  almost  uninhabited. 

This  colony,  consisted  only  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
sons, under  the  command  of  Captain  Lane,  assisted  by  some 
men  of  notcf^  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Hariot,  an 
eminent  mathematician.  Their  chief  employment,  during  a  re- 
sidence of  nine  months,  was  to  obtain  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  country ;  and  their  researches  were  carried  on  with 
greater  spirit^  and  reacb^'d  farther  than  could  have  betfn  expect- 
2.  D 
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<d  from  a  odony  so  feebk,  and  ift  a  station  so  di«advantageoQ9« 
But  irom  the  same  impatience  of  indigent  afdventurera  to  acquire 
sudden  wealth,  which  gave  a  wrong  directi(ui  to. the  it^dustry  of 
the  Spaniards  in  their  settlements,  the  greater  part  of  the  Eng-* 
lish  see^i  to  have  considered  nothing  as  worthy  of  attention  but 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These  they  sought  for,  wherever  they 
came  |  these  they  enquired  after  with  unwearied  eagerness.  The 
tavages  soon  disegvered  the  favorite  objects  which  allured  tbem^ 
and  artfully  amused  them  wiih  so  many  tales  concerning  pearl 
fisheries,  and  rich  mines  of  various  metals,  that  Lane  and  his 
eompanions  wasted  their  time  and  activity  in  the  chimerical 
pursuit  of  these,  instead  of  laboring  to  raise  provisions  for  their 
Own  subsistence*  Qn  discoveriiig  the  deceit  of  the  Indians, 
they  were  so  much  exasperated^  that  from  expostulations  and 
Teproaches,  they  proceedijd  to  open  hostility.  The  supplien  of 
provisions  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 
natives  were  of  course  withdrawn.  Through  their  owit  negli* 
gence,  no  other  precaution  had  been  taken  for  their  suppoi^* 
Raleigh,  having  engaged  in  a  scheme  too  expensive  for  his  nar- 
row funds,  had  not  been  able  to  send  them  that  recruit  of  atoret 
with  which  Greenville  liad  ptoiniised  to  furnish  them  early  in  the 
spring. '  The  colony,  reduced  then  to  the  Utmost  distress,  and 
on  thd  point  of  perishing  withJamine,  was*  preparing  to  disperse 
into  different  districts  of  the  country  in  quest  of  food,  when  Sir 
Francis  Drake  appeared  with  his  fleet,  r^umiug  from  a  success* 
ful  expeditiof^  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  ttidies.  A 
scheme  which  he  formed^  of  furnishing  Lane  and  his  associates 
with  such  supplies  a$  might  enable  them  to  remain  with  com« 
fort  in  their  stationi  was  disappointed  by  a  .sudden  storm,  in 
which  a  small  vess^  that  he  destined  for  their  service  was  dash-^ 
ed  to  pieces ;'  and  as  he  could  not  supply  them  with  another,  at 
their  joint  request,  as  they  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  fa«* 
mine,  he  carried  them  home  to  England 

Such  was  th#  inauspicious  beginning  ctf  the  English  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World ;  and  after  exciting  high  expectatioiUf 
this  first  i^ttempt  produced  no  effect  but  that  of  aflbrding  a  mora 
complete  knowledge  of  the  country ;  as  it  enabled  Hariot^  a  man 
of  science  and  observation;  to  describe  its  soil,  dimlite,  produc- 
tions, and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  with  a  degree  of  ac- 
euf aey  whid"  metits  no  inconsiderable  jpraise^  when  compared 
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with  fbe  childkli  aod  xharvellous  tales  published  by  several  of 
the  eariy  visitants  of  the  New  World.  There  is  another  conse«- 
quence  of  tfab  abortive^  colony  important  enough  to  entitle  it  to 
a  place  in  history.  Lane  and  his  associates^  by  their  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  had  acquired  a  relish  for  their  fa- 
vorite enjoyment  of  smoking  tobacco ;  to  the  use  of  which,  the 
credulity  of  that  people  not  only  ascribed  a  thousand  imaginary 
virtues,  but  their  superstition  considered  the  plant  itself  as  a 
gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  £or  the  solace  of  huitian  kind,  and  thf 
most  acceptable  offering  which  man  can  present  to  heaven^ 
They  brought  witli  them  a  specimen  of  this  new  commodity  to 
Eagland,  and  taught  their  countrymen  the  method  of  using  it ; 
which  Raleigh,  and  some  young  men  of  fashioif,  fondly  adopted* 
From  imitation  of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and  from  the  fa* 
vorable  opinion  of  its  salutary  qualities  entertained  by  several 
ph}«ician8,  the  practice  spread  among  the  English;  The  Spa.- 
niards  and  Portuguese  had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  iu 
other  parts  of  Europe.  This  habit  of  taking  tobacco  gradually 
extended  from,  the  extremities  of  the  north  to  those  of  the 
south,  and  in  one  foxm  or  other  seems  to  be  equally  grateful  to 
the  inhabitants  of  every  climate ;  and  by  a  singulajr  caprice  of 
the  human  specie,  no  leas  inexplicable  than  unexampled,  {so 
bewitching  is  the  acquired  taste  for  a  weed  of  no  mamfest  utiHr 
ty,  and  at  first  not  only  unpleasant,  but  nauseous,)  that  it  has' 
become  ahnost  as  universal  as  the  demands  of  those  •appetites 
originally  implanted  in  our  nature.  Smoking  was  the  fi»t  mode 
of  taking  tobacco  in  England ;  and  we  learn  from  the  comio 
writers  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  oentury  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth^^  that  this  was  deemed  one  of  tha 
asoompliahnents  of  a  man  of  fashion  and  spirit. 

A  few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Roanoke,'  a  small  bark, 
£spatdMd  by  Raleigh  with  a  sui»piy  of  stores  for  the  colony, 
landed  at  the  place  where  the  English  had  settled )  but  en  find- 
ing it  deserted  by  their  countrymen,  they  returned  to  England. 
The  baik  waa  hardly  gone,  when  Sir  Richard  Greenville  appear- 
ed with  three  ships,  iyier  seardiiog  in  vain  for  the  cohmy 
which  he  had  planted,  without  bring  able  to  learn ''what  had  be* 
fiedlcn  it,  be  left  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keq>  possession  of  the 
iahmd.  lliis  handfitl  of  men  was  soon  overpowered  and  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  savages. 
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In  th€  following  year,  /1587,  Raleigh,  who- was  neither  £s* 
couraged  nor  wearied  out  by  the  ill  success  which  had  hitherto 
attended  all  his  efforts  to  make  a  settlement  in  America^  fitted 
out  three  ships/  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  White, 
and,  as  some  authors  say,  directed  the  colony  to  be  removed  to 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeak,  which^ay  had  been  discovered-  by 
Lane  in  the  precediog  year.  Instructed  by  the  calamities  alrea- 
dy experienced,  more  efficacious  means  for  preserving  and  con- 
tinuing the  colony  than  had  heretofore  been  used,  were  now 
adopted.  The  number  of  men  was  greater ;  some  women  lU:- 
companied  them  >  and  their  supply  of  provisions  was  more  abun- 
dant. Mr.  White  ^was  appointed  their  governor,  and  twelve  as- 
sistants were  assigned  him  as  a  council.  A  charter  was  granted 
them,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  As- 
ustants  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia. 

Thus  prepared  for  a  permanent  settlement,  they  arrived  in 
the  latter  end  of  July  at  Roanoke,  where  they  received  the  me- 
lancholy intelligence  of  the  loss  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
been  left  there  by  Sir  Richard.  Greenville.  They  determined, 
however,  to  remain  at  the  same  plaee ;  and  immediately  hegan' 
to  repair  the  houses,  and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
their  accommodation  and  comfort.  They  endeavoured  to  efiect 
ar  reconciliation  with  the  natives,  one'  of  whom,  who  had  ac- 
companied Amadas  and  Barlow  to  England,  and  who  had  dis- 
tinguisl\ed  himself  by  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the  English, 
was  christened  and  styled  Lord  of  Doisa  Monpeake,  an  Indian 
nation  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  the  same  time  was  added  to  the  colony  the  first  child  of 
English  parentage  ever  bom  in, America.  She.  was  the  daughter 
of  Ananias  Dare,  and,  in  token  of  the  place  of  her  birth,  wua- 
named  Virginia. 

.' On  viewing  the  country,  and  their  own  actual  situation^  the 
colonists  found  themselves  destitute  of  many  things  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  ^nd  comfortable  subsistence  of  a  new 
settlement,  in  a  country  covered  with  forests,  and  inhabited  on- 
ly by  a  fi^  scattered  tribes  of  savages.  With  one  voice  they 
deputed  their  governor  to  solicit  those  specific  aids  which  their 
situation  particularly  and  es8enti§lly  required.  On  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  found  the  whole  nation  alarmed  at  the  formidable 
preparations  made  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  fer  their  invasion,  and 
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Raleigh^  Greenville,  and  the  other  patrons  of  the  colony,  parti- 
Gtilariy  and  ardently  engaged  in  those  measures  of  defence  which 
the  public  danger  called  for,  and  rendered  indispensable.  Ra<^ 
leigh,  however,  mingled  with  his  exertions  to  defend  his  native 
otuntry,  some  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  colony  he  had, 
planted.  Early  in  tbe  year  1588,  he  found  leisure  to  fit  out  for 
its  relief,  at  Biddeford,  a  small  fleet,.,  the  command  of  which 
Was  given  to  Sir  Richard  Greenville ;  but^the  apprehensions  from 
the  Spanish  armament,  proudly  and  confidently  styled  by  their 
monarch  t^e  Invincible  Armada,  still  increasing,  the  ships  of 
force  prepared  by  Ralegh  were  detained  in  port,  by  order  of  the 
queen,  for  the. defence  of  their. own  country,  and  Sir  Richard 
Greenville  was  specially  and  personally  commanded  not  to  de- 
part out  of  Cornwall,  where  his  services  under  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who  was  mustering  and  training  the  forces  as  lieutenant 
of  the  county,  were  deemed  necessary.  On  the  22nd  of  April, 
White  put  to  sea  with  two  small  barks ;  but  these  vessels  being 
unfortunately  more  desirous  of  making  prizes  than  of  relieving 
their  distressed  countrymen,  were  beaten  by  a  superior  force^ 
and  totally  disabled  from  prosecuting  their  voyage. 

Soon  after  this,  in  March  1589,  the  attention  of  Raleighl)e* 
ing  directed  to  other  more  splendid  objects,  he  assigned  his  pa- 
tent to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  a  company  of  merchants  iu 
London,  ,. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  after  this  transfer,  1590,  that  any 
other  effort  was  made  for  the 'relief  of  the  colony.  Three  ships 
fitted  out  by  the*  company,  and  having  Mr.  White  on  board, 
sailed  in  March  from  Plymouth  ;  but  having  cruelly  and  crimi- 
nally wasted  their  time  in  plundering  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies,  they  did  not  reach  Hatteras  till  the  month  of  August. 
They  fired  a  gun  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival,  and  sent  sdme 
men  on  shore  at  the  pUce  where  the  colony  had  been  left  three 
years  before ;  but  no  sign  of  their  countrymen  could  be  founds 
In  attempting  the  next  day  to  go  to  the  Roanoke,  one  of  the* 
boats,  in  passing  a  bar,  was  half  filled  with  water,  another 
oversetj  and  six  men  were  drowned*  Two  other  boats,  howe- 
ver, were  some  time  afterwards  fitted  out  with  nineteen  men 
to  search  the  island  on  which  the  colony  had  been  left.  At 
the  departure  qf  Mr.. White  they  had  contemplated  removing 
about  fifty  miles  up  into  the  main ;  and  it  had  b6en  agreed  that. 
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if  they  left  their  then  position^  they  would  carve  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  they  should  removey  on  some  tree^  door^or  post^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  cross  over  it^  as  a  signal  of  distress,  if  they 
should  he  really  distressed  at  the  time  of  changing  their  situation. 
After  considerable  search,  the  word  CROAT  AN  was  found  car- 
ved, in  fair  capital  letters,  on  one  of  the  chief  posts,^  but  unac* 
eompanied  hy  the  sign  of  distress  which  had  been  agreed  on. 

Croatan  was  the  name  of  an  Indian  town  on. the  north  side  of 
Cape  JLooA:  Out^  and  for  that  place  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  the 
next  day.  Meeting  with  a  storm,  and  several  accidents  which 
discouraged  them  tram  proceeding  on  the  voyage,  they  deter* 
mined  to  give  over  fiirther  search  for  the  present,  and  to  return 
to  the  West  Indies.  ^  ^ 

The  eomp»iy  made  no  other  attempt  to  find  this  lost  colony; 
nor  has  the  time,  or  the  manner  of  their  perishing,  ever  been 
discovered. 

If  any  subsequent  voyages  wo-e  made  by  the  English  to  North 
America,  they  were  for  the  mere  .purposes  of  traffic,  imd  were 
entirely  unimpoitant  in  their  consequences,  unftil  die  year  1602, 
when^one  was  undeitaken  by  Bartholomew  Gosnald,  whidi  con- 
tribgted  greatly  to  revive  m  the  nation  -tbe  hitherto  unsuooessiiil, 
and  then  dormant,  spirit  of  colonizing  in  the  new  world* 

He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  bark  with  thirty-two  men, 
and  avoiding  the  usual,  but  circuitous  course  by  the  West  Indies, 
steered  as  nearly  west  m  the  i^iiids  wouM  permitj  and  icached 
the  American  continent  on  the  1 1th  of  May  in  newiy  fintj^thrce 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Here  soma.  Indians  in  a  shallop,  with 
a  mast  and  sails  (suj^posed  to  have  been  ditained  from  Biaeqran 
fishermen),  came  Cearlessly  on  board  thenu 

Finding^no  good  haibour  at  this  place,  Gosnald  put '  to  sea 
i^ain,  and  stood  to  the  southward.  The  next  morning  he  de* 
scried  a  promonlery  which  he  ealled  Cape  Cod,  and  holding  his 
course  along  the  coast  as  it  stretched  to  the  soutb^firest,  he  touch- 
ed at  two  islamh,  the  fint  of  which  he  named  Mtartfaa'a  ^^ne- 
yard,  and  the  seeoad  Kliaabeth's  Island.  Haraig  passed  some 
time  at  these  ptaces,  examining  the  country,  and  trading  with 
the  naithres,  he  retnmed  to  England. 

This  voyage,  which  wsa  completed  in  leas  than  four  mantha, 
was  atten  led  with  important  consequences,  (jrosnald  had^ found 
a  healthy  climate,  a  rieh  sml,  good  harbonn,  and  a  toiyte  which 
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greatly  shortened  the  distance  to  the  coodneDt  of  North  Ameri- 
ca.    He  bad  seen  many  of  the  fruits  known  and  prized  in  Eu-v 
rope,  blooming  in  the  woods;  and  he  had  planted  European 
grain,  which  he  found  to  grow*  rapidly.     Encouraged  by  these 
experiments,  and  delighted  with  the  country  he  had  visited,  he . 
quickly  formed  the  resolution  of  transporting  thither  a  colony, 
and  <tf  uniting  with  himself,  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
others  who  might  be  enabled  to  support  it.    So  unfortunate, 
however,  had  been  former  attempts  of  this  sort,  that  men  of 
wealth  and  rank,  although  the  report  of  Gosnald  made  consi* 
derable  impression  on  them,  were  slow  in  giving  full  faith  to  hif 
representations,  and  in  entering  completely  into  his  plans*    One 
vessel  was  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol, -and  another 
by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Lord  Arupdel  of  Warder,  in 
order  to  learn,  whether  Gosnald's  account  of  the  country  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  just  representation  of  its  state,  or  as  the  ex- 
aggerated description  of  a  person  fond  of  magnifying  his  own 
discoveries.     Both  returned  with  a  full  confirmation  of  his  vera* 
eity,  and  with  the  addition  of  so  many  new  circumstances  in  fa*  - 
•  vor  of  the  country,  acquired  by  a  more  extensive  view  of  it>  as 
greatly  increased  the  desire  of  planting  it*     The  merchants  of 
London,  too,  fitted  out  a  vessel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  en* 
tered  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak,  but  to  have  returned  withourhav* 
ing  penetnated  into  and  explored  the  country. 

The  English  Historians  say,  that  Richard  Hackluyt,  preben* 
dary  of  Westminster,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  and  in- 
telligence, contributed  more  than  any  other,  by  his  able  and  ju* 
dicious  exertions,  to  form  an  association  sufficiently  extensive, 
iofluential,  and  wealthy,  to  execute  the  so  often  renewed,  and 
80  often  disappointed,  project  of  establishing  colonies  in  Ame* 
rica. 

At  length  such  an  association  was  formed ;  and  a  petition  wAs 

praented  to  James  L,  who  on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 

,  had  suceeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  praying  the  sanction  <k 

the  roya)  authority  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  they  propo^. 

Greatly  pleased  with  it,  he  commenced,  and  immediately  acce* 

.   ded  to  the  wishes  of  its  projectors. 

On  the  10th  of  April  1606^  letters  patent  were  issued,  under 
die  great  eeid  of  England,  to  the  petitioners  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
aad  Us  anodales,  granting  to  Uitm  then  ierritories  ia  America 
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lying  on  the  sea  coast^  between  the  thirty-fourth^  and  forty-fifth 
degrees  of  north  latittide^  and  which  either  belonged  to  that  mo- 
narch, or  ^ere  not  then  possessed  by  any  other  christian  prince 
or  people ;  and  also  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  or  within  one 
hundred  miles  thereof.  They  were  divided,  at  their  own  desire, 
into  two  several  companies ;  one,  consisting  of  certain  knights, 
gentlen()en,  merchants,  x^nd  other  adventurers  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  elsewhere,  was  called  the  first  colony,  and  was 
required  to  settle  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-firsl  de- 
grees of  latitude ;  the  other,  consistitig  of  certain  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, merchants,  and  other  adventurers  of  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Plymouth,  and  elsewhere,  was  named  the  second  colony,  and 
was  ordered  to  settle  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fifth 
degrees  of  north  latitude : — ^yet  so  that  the  colony  last  fdraied, 
should  not  be  planted  within  one  hundred  miles  of- the  prior 
establishment. 

The  adventurers  were  empowered  to  transport  thither  so  ma* 
ny  English  subjects  as  should  be  willing  to  accompany  them, 
with  provisions  and  arms,  and  without  paying  customs  for  seven 
years. '  The  colonists  and  their  childrjen  were  at  all  times  to  en- 
jov  the  same  liberties,  within  any  other  dominions  of  the  crowii 
of  England,  as  if  they  had  remained,  or  wer^  bom  within  the 

realm.  >  ' 

For  their  better  government,  there  was  established,  for  each 

of  the  projected  settlements,  a  council  consisting  of  ^thirteen^  to 
be  appointed  and  removed  by.  the  royal  instructions,  who  were 
empowered  to  govern  the  colonies  according  to  such  laws  as 
should  be  given  under  the  sign  manual  and  privy  seal  of  Eng- 
land. Two  other  boards  were  formed  in  England,  which  were^ 
in  like  manner,  to  consist  of  thirteen  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  who  were  invested  with  the  superior  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies. 

The  adventurers  were  allowed  to  search  for  and  open  mines  of 
gold^  silver,  and  copper,  yielding  one-fifth  of  the  two  former 
metals^  and  one-fifteenth  of  the  latter,  to  the  king;  and  to 
make  a  coin  which  should  be  current  as  well  among  the  colo- 
nists as  the  natives. 

The  president  and  council,  within  the  colonies,  were  authori- 
sed to  repel  those  who  should,  without  their  authority,  attempt 
to  settle  or  trade  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  seise  and 
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tail)  their  persons  and  effects,  till  they  should  pay  a  duty  of  two 
and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem,  if  subjects;  but  of  five 
.per  centum,  if  aliens. 

These  taxes  were  to  be  applied,  for  twenty-one  years,  to  the 
use  of  the  adventurers,  and  afterwards  to  be  paid  into  the  royal 
exchequer.  '  , 

While  the  council  for  the  patentees  were  eAiployed  in  making 
preparations  to  secure  the  benefits  of  their  grant,  Jaimes'  was  no 
less  assiduously  engaged  in  the  new,  and  to  his  vanity  the  flat* 
tering  task  of  firaming  a  code  of  4aws  for  the  government  of  the 
colonies  about  t&  be  planted.    Having  at  length  prepared  it,  the 
code  was  issued  under  the  sign  fnanual  and  privy  seal  of  England 
on  the  20tb  of  November,  1606.    He  invested,  by  these  regula* 
tions,  the  general  superintendence  of  the  colonies  in  a  council  in 
England^ /'composed  of  a  few  persons  of  consideration  and  ta- 
lents.''    He  ordered  that  the  word  and  service  of  God  should  be 
preached  and  used  according  to  the  rit^s  and  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England.     Both  the  legislative  and  executive  powers, 
within  the  colonies,  were  vested  in  the  presidents  and  councils. 
To  their  legislative  power,  however,  was  annexed  a  proviso,  that 
their  ordinances  should  not  touch  any  man's  life  or  member, 
should  only  continue  in  force  till  made  void  by  the  king  or  his 
council  in  England  for  Vii^nia,  and  should  be,  in  substance, 
consonant  to  the  laws  of  England.,    He  also  enjoined  thedi  to 
permit  none  to  withdraw  the  people  from  their  allegiance  to 
himself  and  his  successors,  and  to  cause  all  persons  so  offending 
to  be  apprehended  and  imprisoned  till  reformation ;  or,  in  cases 
highly  offensive,  to  be  sent  to  England  to  receive  punishment, 
And^  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  coldny 
without  taking  the  oath  of  obedience.    Tumults,  mutiny,  and 
rebellion; ^murder  and  incest,  were  to  be  punished  with  death; 
and  for  these  offences  the  criminal  was  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
Inferior  crimes  were  to-be  punished  in  a  summary  ^way,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  president  and  council.    Lands  were  to  be  hold- 
en  within  the  colony  as  the  same  estates  were  enjoyed  in  Eng- 
land.    Kindness  towards  the  heathen  was  enjoined ;  and  a  pow- 
er reserved  to  the  king  and  his  successor^  to  ordain  fiirther  laws, 
so  that  they  were  consonant  to  the  jurisprudence  of  England. 

Under  this  charter  aud  these  laws,  which  manifest,  at  the 
same  time,  a  total  disregard  to  all  political  liberty,  and  a  total 
2.  E  . 
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ignorance  of  the  leal  advantages  which  may  be  drawn  from  co- 
.  lonies  by  a  parent  state  ;  which  vest  the  higher  powers  of  legis* 
lation  in  persons  residing  out  of  the  couiitry^  unchosen  by  th^ 
people^  and  unaffected  by  the  laws  they  make,  while  commerce 
remains  unconfined ;  the  patentees  proceeded  to  execute  the  ar* 
duous,  and  almost  untried  task,  of  peopling  a  strange,  distant, 
and  uncultivated  land,  covered  with  woods  and  marshes,  and 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  savages,  easily  irritated;  and,  when  ir- 
ritated, •  more  fierce  than  the  beasts  they  hunted. 

Although  several  men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  concerned  in 
the  companies  which  had  been  formed  in  England  for  colonising 
America,  their  funds  appear  to  have  been  very  limited,  and  their 
first  efforts  were  certainly  extremely  feeble. 

The  first  expedition  of  the  southern  colony  consisted  oi  one 
vessel  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  with  a  hundred  and 
V  five  men  destine4.to  remain  in  the  country. 

The  command  of  this  small  embarkation  was  given  to  Cap- 
tain Newport,  who  sailed  therewith  from  the  Thames  the  19th 
of  December,  1606.  At  the  Bame  time  that  his  instructions 
were  received,  three  packets,  se^ed  with  the  seal  of  the  coun- 
cil, were  delivered,  one  to  Captain  Newport,  a  second  to  Cap- 
taift  Bartholomew  Gosnald,  and  a  third  to  Captain  John  Rad- 
cliffe,  containing  the  names  of  the  council  for  the  colony. 
These  pack'ets  were  accompanied  with  instructions  directing 
that  they  should  be  opened  within  twenty-four  hour§  after  their 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  not  before ;  and  that  the 
names  of  his  majesty's  council  should  then  be  proclaimed.  The 
council  were  then  to  proceed  )o  the  choice  of  a  president^  who 
should  have  two  votes.  To  this  singular  and  unaccountable  con- 
cefeilment  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  the  dissensions 
which  distracted  the  colonists  on  their  passage,  and  which  after- 
wards considerably  impeded  the  [^progress  of  their  infant  settle- 
ment. 

Newport,  whose  place  of  destination  was  Roanoke,  took  the 
.  circuitous  route  by  the  West  India  Islands,  and  had  a  long  pas- 
sage of  four  months.  The  reckoning  had  been  out  for  three 
days,  without  perceiving  land,  and  serious  propositions  were 
made  for  returning  to  England,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
atorm  which  fortunately '  drove  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa^ 
peak. 
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On  tbe  26th  of  Aprils  16079  they  descried  €ape  Henry^  aiul 
soon  afterwards  Cape  Charles..  Impatient  to  land^  a  party 
of  ahout  thirty  men  went  on  shore  at  Cape  Henry;  but  they 
were  immediately  attacked  by  the  natives,  who  considered  them 
as  enemies,  and  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued  several  were 
wounded  on  both-  sides.    ^ 

The  first  employment  of  the  colonists  was  to  explore  the  ad* 
jacent  country^  with  the  appearance  of  which  they  were  ^eatly 
delightedj  and  to  select  a  spot  on  which  their  settlement  should 
be  made.  They  proceeded  up  a  large  beautifol  river  called  by 
the  natives  Powhatan,  and  .to  whi<sh  they  gave  the  name  of 
James;^  on  a  peninsula  on  the  north  side  of  which  they  unani- 
mously agreed  to  make  the  first  establishment  of  their  infant  co^ , 
lony.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  river,  they  named  after  their  % 
king,  and  .called  it  James-town. 

Here  they  debarked  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  the  sealed  pack- , 
ets  delivered  to  them  in  England  being  opjened,  Mr.  ^ingfield 
was,  by  the  council,  elected  their  .president ;  but  pnder  frivolous 
and  unjustifiable  pretexts,  they  excluded  from  his  seat  among 
them  John  Smith,  whose,  courage  and  talents  seemed  to  have 
excited  their  envy,  and  who  on  the  piCssage  had  been  impri- 
soned on  the  improbable  and  unsupported  charge  of  intending 
to  murder  the  council,  usurp  the  government,  and  make  himself 
king  of  Virginia.  ' 

The  colonists  «6on  found  themselves  embroiled  with  the  In-' 
diaos,  who  attacked  them  suddenly  while  at  work,  but  were 
frightened  by  the^fire  from  the^ship,  and  in  some  short  time  a 
temporary  accommodation  with  them  was  effected. 

Although  Newport  was  named  of  the  council,  he  was  ordered 
to  return  with  the  vessels  to  England,  and  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture approa)ched.  The  accusers  of  Smith  affecting  a  degree 
of  humanity  which  they  did  not  feel,  proposed  that  he  should 
return  with  Newport,  instead  of  being  prosecuted  in  Virginia; 
but  with  the  pride  of  conscious  innocence  he  demanded  his  tri- 
al, and  being  honorably  acquitted,  took  his  seat  in  the  council. 
About  the  Idth'ofJune,^  16079  Newport  sailed  for  England, 
leaving  behind  him  one  of  the  barks^  and  about  a  hundred  per<» 
sons,  the  only  English  then  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Thus  about  one  hundred  and  ten  vears  after  this  continent 
bad  been  discovered  by  Ctibot,  and  twenty-two  years  after  a  co« 
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lony  had  been  conducted  to  Roanoke  by-  Sir  Richard  Greenville, 
the  English  possessions  in  America,  designed  soon  to* become  a 
mighty  empire,  were  hmi ted  to  a  peninsula  of  a  few  thousand 
acres, of  land  held  by  a  smaU  body  of  men,  who  with  difficulty 
maintained  themselves  against  the  paltry  tribes  which  surround- 
ed them,  and  looked,  in  a  great  .measure,  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  for  the  bread  on  which  they  were  to  subsist. 

The  stock  of  provisions  for  the  colony  had  been  very  iroprovi* 
dently  laid  in.    It  was  entirely  inadequate  to  their  wants,  and  in 
addition  to  this  original  error,  it  had  sustained  great  damage, 
in  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  during  their  long,  passage.     On  the 
departure  of  Newport  (during  whose  stay  they  managed  to  par- 
take of  the  superfluity  of  the  ^ilors)  they  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  subsisting  on   the  distributions   from'  the  public 
stores.     These  were  at  the  same  time  scanty  and  unwholesome. 
They  did  not  amount  to  more  per  man  than  a  pint  of  worto-eat- 
en  wheat  and  barley,  boiled  in  a  common  kettle.     This  wretch- 
ed food  increased  the  malignity  of  the  diseases  generatd  by  a 
hot,  and,  at  the  same  time,  (the  country  being  entirely  unclear- 
ed and  undrained)  a  damp  climate  ^mong  men  exposed  from 
their  situation  to  all  its  rigors.     Before  the  momh  of  Septem-  * 
ber,  fifty  of  the  company,  and  among  them  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nald,  who  had  planned  the  expedition  and  so  much  contributed 
towards  its  being  carried  on,  were  buried.     This  scene  of  their 
distress  was  heightened  by  internal  dissension.     The  president 
was  charged  with  having  embezzled  the  best  stores  of  the  colo- 
ny, &nd  with  feasting  at  his  private  table  with  beef,  bread,  and 
aqua  vitae,  then  deemed  luxuries  of  the  highest  order,  while  fa- 
mine and  death  devoured  his  fellow'  adventurers.      No  crime 
could  in  the  public  opinion  have  been  more  atrocious.     In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  was  detected  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  them 
and  their- calamities,  in  the  bark  which  had  been  left  by  Newport. 
The  general  indignation  could  be  no  longer  restrained.    He  was 
deposed  and  Raddife  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Misfortune  is  not  unfrequently  the  parent  of  moderation  and 
reflection ;  and  this  state  of  misery  produced  a  system  of  con- 
duct towards  the  neighbouring  Indians,  which  for  a  moment  dis- 
armed their  resentments,  and  ^induced'  them  to 'bring  in  ttieh 
supplies  as  the  country  in  that  season  afforded ;  and  -thereby  to 
preserve  the  remtiant  of  the  colony.     It  produced  another  effect 
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not  le^  important.  Their  sense  of  imminent  and  common  dan* 
ger  called  forth  and  cpmpelied.  submission  to  those  talent^ Vhich 
were  fitted  to  the  exigency^  and  best  calculated  to  extricate 
them  from  the  difficulties  with  which'  they  were  surrounded* 
Captain  Smithy  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  ^expelled  from  the 
council  by  the  envy  of  those  who  felt  and  hated  his  superiority; 
who,  after  evincing  his  innixsence^  had  with  difficulty  been  ad* 
mitted  to  the  station  assigned  him ;  preserved  •  his  health  unim* 
paired,  his  spirits  unbroken^  and  his  judgment  unclouded  amidst 
tins  general  misery  and  dejection.  In  him^  by  common  con- 
seutVall  actual  authority  w%8  placed,  and  he^  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, soon  gave  energy  and:  efficiency  to  otbets^  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  commands. 

He  immediately  erected  at  James-town  such  rude  fortifica^ 
tions  as  were  necessary  to^resist  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  sava- 
ges ;  and  with  ^eat  'labor,  in  which  he  always  took  the  lead 
himself,  completed  the  construction  of  such  dwellings,-  as,  by 
sheltering  the  people  from  the  weather,  contributed  to  restore 
and  preserve  their  health,  while  his  own.acccnmnodation  gave 
place  to  that  of  all  others.  In  the  season  of  gathering  com, 
which  with  the  Indians  is  the  season  of  plenty,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  small  .parties,  he  penetrated  into  the  country, 
and  by  present^  and  caresses  to  those  who  were  well  disposed^ 
and  attacking  wi(h  open  force,  and  defeating  those  who  were 
hostile,  he  obtained  for  his.  country  men  the  most  abundant  sup- 
plies. 

The  hope  was  now  indulged  of  preserving  the  colony  in  quiet 
and  plenty,  until  supplies  could  be  received  from  England  with 
the  ships  whidi  were  expected  in  the  spring.  This  hope  was  in 
a  considerable  degree  defeated,  by  an  event  which  threatened  at 
first  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  In  an  attempt  to  explore 
the  head  of  Chtccahominy  river.  Smith  was  discovered  and  at- 
tacked by  a  numerous  body  of  Indians,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape,  after  a  most  gallant  defence,  his  attention  be^ 
ing  directed  to  the  enemy,  whom  he  still  fought  Jn  retreating,  he 
sunk  up  to  his  neck  in  a-swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
Still  retainiiig  bis  presdnce  of  mind,  he  showed  them  a  mariner's 
compass,  at  whidi,  especially  at  the  playing  of  the  needle,  and. 
the  impcesibiiity  of  touching  it,  although  they  saw  it  so  distinct- 
ly^  they  were  greatty  astonislied ;  and  he  amused  them  with  so 
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many  surprising  stories  of  its  qualities,  as  to.  inspire  them  witb 
a  degree,  of  veneration,  which  presented  their  executing  their 
first  design  of  killing  him  on  the  spot.  They  conducted  him  in 
triumph  through  several  towns  to  the  palace  of  Powhatan,  the 
most  potent  king  in  that  part  of  the  country.  There  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  put  to  death,  by  laying  his  head  upon  a  stone, 
and  beating  out  his  brains  with  clubs.  He  was  led  to  Xhe  place 
of  execution,  and  his  head  bowed  down  fcfr  the  purpose  of  death, 
when  Pocahontas,  the  king's  darling  daughter,  then  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  {Those  entreaties  for  his  life  had  been  ineffec- 
tual, rushed  between  him  and  his  pxecutioner,  and  folding  his 
head  in  her  arms  and  laying  hers  upop  it,  arrested  the  fatal 
blow.  Her  father  was .  then  prevailed  on  to  spare  his  life,  and 
after,  a  great  many  savage  ceremonies,  he  was  sent  back  to 
James-town. 

On  his  arrival  thither,  having  been  absent  seven  weeks^  he 
found  the  colony  reduced  to  thirty-eight  persons,  most  of  whom 
seemed  determined  to  abandon  a  country  which  appeared  to 
them  so  unfavorable  to  huiifian  life.  He  was  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  this  design.  Alternately  employing  per- 
suasion, threats,  and  even  violence,  he  at  length,  with  much 
hazard  to  himself,  induced  the  majority  to  relinquish  the  inten* 
.  tion  they  had  formed,  and  then  turning  the  guns  of  the  fort  on 
the  bark,  on  board  which  were  the  most  determined,  compelled 
her  to  remain  or  sink,  in  the  river. 

^  By  a  judicious  regulation  of  their  intercpurse  with  the  Indi- 
ans, among  whom  Smith  was  now  in  high  repute,  he  preserved 
plenty  in  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  two  vessels,  which  had 
been  dispatched  from  England  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Newport^  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  of  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, and  with  a  ceinforcement  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  consisting  of  many  gentlemen,  a  few  laborers^  and  se- 
veral refiners,  and  goldsmiths,  and  jewellers. 

The  joy  of  the  colony  on  receiving  this  accession  of  force 
and  supply  of  provisions  was  extreme.  But  the  influence  of 
Smith  disiippeared  with  the  danger  which  had  produced  it;  and 
an  improvident  relaxation  of  discipline,  productive  of  the  most* 
pernicious  consequences,  succeeded  to  it.  Among  the  unwise 
practices  which  they  tolerated,  an  indiscriminate  traffic  with  the 
^  natives  was  permitted,  in  the  course  of  which  some  obtained  for 
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jthebr  commodities  much  better  bargains  than  others,  which 
inspired  those  who  had  been^  most  hardly  dealt  by,  and  who 
thought  themselves  cheated,  with  resentment  against  the  Eng- 
lish generally,  and  a  consequent  thirst  for  revenge. 

About  this  time  was  found,,  washed  down  by  a  small  sfredm 
of  water  at  the  back  of  James-town,  a  glittering  earth,  %which 
by  the  colonists  was  mistaken  for  gold  dust.     All  that  raging 
thirst,  for  gold,  which  accompa^iied  the' first  Europeans  who  vi- 
sited the  American  continent,  seemed  re-excited  by  this  incident. 
Mr.  S{ith,  in  his  History  of  Virginia^  describing  ^he  phrenzy 
of  the  moment,  says,   *^  There  was  no  thought,  no  discourse, 
no  hope,  and  no  work,  but  to  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold, 
and  load  gold.      And  notwithstanding  Captain  Smith's  warm 
and   judicious  representations,    how  absurd  it  was  to  neglect 
other  things  of  immediate  use  and  necessity,  to  load  such  a 
drunken  ship  with  gilded  dust ;  yet  was  he  overruled,  and  her 
returns  made  in  a  parpel  of  glittering  dirt  which  1$  to  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  th^  country^  and  which  they  very  sanguinely 
concluded  to  be  gold  dust." 

The  two  vessels  returned,  one  in  t||^e  spring,  the  other  the  2nd 
of  June,  '1608,  laden  one  with  their  dust,  and  the  othet  with 
cedar.  This  is  the  first  remittance  ever  made  from  America  by 
an  English  colony.  • 

The  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion  were  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  and  were  sopn  felt.     The  colony  began  to  suffer 
the  same   distress   from  scarcity  of  Ifood,    which   had  before^ 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  researches  of  the  English  settlers  had  not  yet  extended 
beyond  the  countrfts  adjacent  to  James-river.  Smith  had  form-^ 
ed  the  bold  design  of  exploring  the  great  Bay  of  Chpsapeak, 
examining  the  mighty  rivers  which  empty  into  it,  opening  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  nations  inhabiting  that  territory,  and  acqui- 
ring a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  cultivation  and  population* 
This  hardy  enterprise  he  undertook,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Rus-* 
el,  in  an  open  boat  of  about  three  tons  burden,  and  with  a  crew 
of  thirteen  men.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  he  fell  down  the^iver  in 
company  with  the  last  of  Newport's  two  ve^^els,  and  parting 
with  her  at  the  capes,  began  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles*  He 
examined,  with  immense  fatigue  and  dangor,  every  river,  inlet, 
.and  bay  on  both  sides  the  CResapeak,  as  far  as  the  niouth  of 
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Rappahannock,  from  whence^  their  provisions  being  exhausted, 
he  returned  to  James-town.  He  reached  that  place  on  the  2ist 
of  July,  and  found  the  colony  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  dis- 
order. Those  who  had  arrived  last  with  Newport  were  aH  sick ; 
a  general  scarcity  prevailed ;  stnd  a  universal  discont^t  with  the 
president,  whom  they  charged  with  riotously  consuming  the 
stores,  and  unnecessarily  fatiguing  the  people  with  building  a 
house  of  pleasure  for  himself  in  the  woods.  The  seasonable,  ar- 
rival of  Smith  prevented  their  fury  from  breaking  out  in  acts  of 
personal  violence.* 

They  contented  themselves  with  deposing  .their  president,  and 
Smith  was  urged,  but  refused,  to  succeed  him. 

Having  in  three  days  made  arrangements  for  obtaining  regular 
supplies,  and  for  the  government  of  the  colony,  his  firm  friend, 
Mr.  Scrivener,  was  appointed  vice-president,  and  on  the  14th 
of  July  he  again  set  out  with  twelve  men  to  complete  his  re- 
searches into  the  countries  on  the  Chesapeak. 

From  this  voyage  he  returned  on  the  7th  of  September.  He 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Susquehanah,  and  visited  all 
the  countries  on  both  shores  of  the  bay.  He  entered  most  of 
the  large  creeks,  and  sailed  up  many  of  the  great  rivers, to  their 
falls.  He  made  accurate  observations  on  the  exten^ve  territories 
through  which  he  passed,  and-  on  the  various  tribes  inhabiting 
them,  with  whom  he  alternately  fougfit,  Qegociated,  and  traded. 
In  the  various  situationsin  which  be  found  himself,  he  always 
displayed  judgment,  Courage,  and  that  presence  of  mind  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  character  of  a  commander,  and  he  never 
failed  finally  to  inspire  the  savages  he  encountered,  with  the 
most  exalted  opinion  of  himself  and  his  natid?).  When  we  con- 
sider that  he  sailed  above  three  thousand  miles  in  an  open  boat  * 
when  we  contemplate  the  dangers  and  the  hardships  he  encoun- 
tered, and  the  fortitude,  courage,  and  patience  with  which  he 
met  them ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  useful  and  important  addi- 
tions which  hp  made  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  Ame- 
rica,- then  possessed  by  his  countrymen ;  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  few  voyages  of  discovery,  undertaken  at  any  time,  re- 
flect more  honor  on  those  engaged  in  them,  thaa  this  does  on 
Captain  Smith.    "  So  full  and  exact,*'  says  Mr.  Robinson;  *'«re 

r  __  _      ^  _  *       

^      I      II    M     ■     ■  ^i^^^^       I,  m^m^^^  Ml  ■  I  .^  .  ^_ 

*  Thii  error  might  very  possibly ,be  occasiMed  by  the  Indians  reprvsent- 
iDg  the  great  lakes  to  the  west  as  seas. 
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liis  'accounts  of  that  large  portion  of  the  American  continent 
comprehended  in  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  Maryland^* 
that  after  the  progress  of  information  and  research  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  his  map  exhibits  no  inaccurate  view  of  both  coun- 
tries^, and  is  the  original  on  which  all  subsequent  delineations 
and  descriptions  have  been 'formed/' 

It  may  not  be  entirely  unworthy  of  remark  that,  about  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  Smith  met  with  a  parly  of  Indians  from  tlie 
St.  Lawrence  coming  to  war  with  those  of  that  neighbourhood, 
and  that  he  found,  anu>ng  Indians  on  the  Susquehanah,  hatchets 
obtained  originally  from  the  French  in  Canada^        n 

On  the  10th  of  September,  immediately  after  his  return  from 
this  expedition.  Smith  was  chosen  president  by  the  council,  and, . 
yielding  to  the  general  wish,  he  accepted  the  office.  Soon  after, 
Newport  arrived  with  an  additional  supply  of  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  the  two  first  females  who  had  adventured  into  the 
present,  colony,  but  he  came  without  provisions. 

The  disinterested,  judicious,  and  vigorous  administration  of 
the  president,  however,  supplied  their  wants  and  restrained  the 
turbulent.  Epcouraged  by  his  example,  and  coerced  by  hiia  au-- 
thority,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  subordination  appeared  to  be 
created  in  the  colony,  which  was  the  parent  of  plenty  and 
of  peace. 

To  increase  their  funds,  as  well  as  the  influence  and  reputa-' 
tion  of  the  company,  a  new  charter  was  petitioned  for,  which,' 
on  the  23rd  of  May,  1609,  was  granted  them.     Some  of  the 
first  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  most  of  the  companies 
of  London,  with  a  numerous  body  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  ;' 
were  now -added  to*  the  former  adventurers;  and  they  were  all 
inoorporat6d  by  the  name  of  **  The  Treasurer  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  lirst  Colony  in  ^rgi- 
nia.'*     To  them  were  now  granted,  in  absolute  property,  the 
lands  extending  from  .Cape  or  Point  Comfort,   abng  th^  sea 
coast,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward,  and  Trom  the  same 
point,  along  the  sea  coast,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward, 
and  up  into  the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea  west  and  nortbT- 

west ;  and  also  all  the  islands  lying  within  one  hundred  miles  of 

„__« — ■  ■-    .III    I      -I       ...  1 1. ,        — ___ — i. — •---■.        ■       ■  »i    fc  II  I    ■» 

*  This  mast  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  very  extensive  parts  of  tliose 
slates  wbich  border  on  the  bay,  and  on  the  rivers  emptying  into  it  below 
their  ftUls.  ^ 

2.  F 
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the  ^Da$t,of  bothaeas  of  ,tbe  precinct  aforesaid  5  to-be  holden  of 
the  manor  of  East  Greepivich  in  free  and  common  soccage,  and 
paying  in  Hen  of  all  services  one  .fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that 
shoul4  be  foqnd.     The  corporation  i^^as   authorised  to  convey, 
imder  its  common  seal,  particul?tr  portioiis.pf  these  lands,  to  sub- 
jects or  denizens^  on  such  conditions  ^las  ixri^ht  promote  th^.  in- 
tentions of  the  grant.     I^h^  powers  of  the  president  and  council 
in  Virginia  were  abrogated^  and  a- new  council  in  England  was 
established  and  ordained  in  the  charter,  vyith  pow^r  to  tlie  CQiji- 
pany  to  fill  all  vacancies  therein  by  election. .   This  comjcil.  was 
empowered  to  appoint  and  remove  all  officers  for  the  colony,  and 
to' make  all  ordinances  for  it^  government,  provided  they.be/not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  to  rule  and  correct  the  * 
colonists  according  to  such  ordinances.     Licence   was  given  to 
transport  to  Virginia  all  persons  willing  to  go  thither,  and  to  ^qc- 
port  inercbandise  free  from  customs  tor  s€;ven  years.,    There  was 
also  granted  for  twenty-one  vearR,  freedom  from  all  subsidies  in 
Virginia,  and  from  all  impositions  on  importations  and  exporta- 
tipns.  to  or  from  any  of  the  king's  dominions,  "  except  only  the 
five  pounds  in    the  hundred  due  for  customs."     The  colonists 
were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  natural  subjects- 
The  governx)r  was  empowered  to  establish  martial  law  in  f^e  of 
rebellion  or  mutiny,  and  to  prevent    the   superstitions   of   the 
chiy^ch  of  Rome  from  taking  root  in  the  plantation,  it  was  de- 
clared that  none  should  pass  into  Virginia  but  such  as  shall  have 
first  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

The  comparjy  being  thus  enlarged,  was  now  enabled  to  take 
more  efficient  measures  than  heretofore,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  They  soon  fitted  out  nine  ships,  with  five  .hundred 
emigrants,  and  such  supplies  as  were  deemec^  necessary  for 
them.  Lord  Delaware  was  constituted, governor  aikd  captain-ge« 
neral  for  life^  and  several  other  high  squndiiig  ,aud  useless  offices 
were  created.  The  direction  of  the  expedition  was  again  givea 
to  Newport,  and  to  him  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates^  and  Sir.  George 
Sgmers,  powers  were  ^severally  granted  to  supersede  the  existing 
administration,  and  to  govern  the  colony  uuili  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Delaware*  With  singular  indiscretion,  the  council  omitted 
to  establish  precedence  among  these  gentlemen,  and  being  to- 
tally unable  to  settle  this  important  point  between  thetnsePves, 
they  agreed  to  embark  on  bgard  the  same  vessel,  and  to  bq  cqiq* 
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panions  dvfring  the  vojrage.  They  were  parted  frpin  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  in  a  storm^  and  driven  on  Bermudas,  hjAvipg  on  board 
one  hundred  And'fifly  men^  a  contsiderable  pariion  of  the  provi- 
sions destined  for  the  caionv,  and  the  new  coinmissioo  and  in- 
structiotls  of  the  council* 

The  residue  of  the  squafSron'ftnrived  safely  in  Virginia.  *^  A 
gfreat  paft  of  this  new  company,"  says  Mr.  Stithy  **  consisted  of 
unruly  sparks,  packed  off  by  their  friend?,  to  esc^^e  worse  des- 
tinies at  home ;  and  the  re^t  were  chieily  made  up  of  poor  gen- 
tienten,  broken  tradesmen,  r&ket-'and  Kbeitines^  footmi^n  JAtii 
such  Others,  as  uWe  much  fitter' to  spoil  ^nd  ruin  a  commo^^»', 
wealth,  thsm  to  help  to  raise  or  maintain  one.  This  leWd  cdn>» 
pany,  therefofe,  were  led  by  their  seditious  captains  into,  mafiy 
misehtefs  and  etctravagancies.  They  aswmed  to  themselves  the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  government,  and  it  sometiiAes  devolv- 
ed on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another.  To*dsy  the  old  commis^ 
sion  must  rule;  to-morrow  the  new;  and  next  day  tieitheri.so 

that  all  was  anarehv  and  distraction."  , 

*'   .  .  .         • 

The  decisioir  of  Smith  was  suspended  but  for  a  shorl  tiine. 
He  soon  determined  that  his  own  authority  was  not  legally  revo- 
ked untU  the  arrival  of  the  new  commission,  and  therefore  >re- 
solved  to  continue  its  exercise.  Incapable  of  holding  the  reins  pi 
government  but  with  a  firm,  and  steady  hand^  hie  exjiuhited,  ,on 
this  emergency,  that  vigor  and  good  sense,  which  he  always  di$rf 
played  most  eminently  when  he  most  needed  them*  He  bi(|ldl)K 
imprisoned  the  chief  promoterfi  of  the  sedition,  and  thier^by  te^ 
stored,  for  a  time,  regularity  and  obedience.  Having  efl[b9t^d;thr% 
he,  for  the  double  purpose  of  extending  tiie  settlemerits  of  the  go-« 
bny,  and  of  preventing  the  miscliiels  to  be  appreheinded  fro<ki  90^ 
many  turbulent  spirits  coilectdd  in  James-town,  detached  o^f( 
hundred  persons  to  the  falls  of  bathes- river^  under  the  conduct 
of.  West,  and  the  same  number  to  Nanseniohd^  i^iideif  thexicih- 
mand  of  Mardn.  These  settiefaents  were  conducted  wvth  iaditw 
tie  jiidgment,  that  they  soon  coniverted  aU  th«  neighboorurg /Inul 
dians  ihto  enemies,  had  several  pkr^ie^cUt  off,  and  fomidthem^ 
selves  in  absodutie -need  of  the  sufilport  atid  direction  qf.Smfth^ 
They  wen!>  readily  supplied  till  a  hi^lancbQly  aocident  ^pbivedi 
the  coloav'oC  the  aid  of  a  man,  whose  talents. hadi  nwre.  t^hanr 
once  rescued/it  from  that  desperate  ^onditioii  hito.-whidi^  fUl^ 
and  "vice  had'plunged  it*.    RetiirAing  fhua.^  visit  to' tfte  ilela«H« 
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ment  stationed  at  the  falls  of  James-river,  his  powder-'bag,  white 
he  was  sleeping  in  the  boat,  took  firie,  and  in  the  explosion  he 
was  so  severely  wounded,  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
thereby  rendered  absolutely  incapable  of  performing  the  active  - 
duties  which  his  station  so  indispensably  required.  Being  thus' 
wounded,  and  unable  to  obtain  the  ai9  of  a  surgeon  in  the  eoh)- 
ny,  he  determined  to  return  to  England,  for  which  place  he 
embarked  about  the  beginning  of  October. 

At  his  departure  the  colony  consisted  of  about  five,  hundred 
inhabitants.  They  were  furnislied  with  three  ships,  seven  boAts, 
commodities  ready  for  trade,  ten  weeks  provision  in  the  public 
stores,  six  mares  and  a  horse,  a  large  stoek  of  hogs  and  potiltry, 
with  some  sheep  and  goats,  utensils  for  agriculture,  nets  tor 
fishing,  one  hundred  trained  and  expert  soldiers  well  acquainted 
with  the  Indians,  their  language  and  habitations,  twenty-four 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  three  hundred  muskets,  with  a  suffi- 
cient qifantity  of  other  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  present  fair  prospects  of  the  colony  were  soon  blasted  by 
those  scenes  of  foUv  and  crime,  of  riot  and  insubordination, 
which  ensued* 

Various  pretenders  imme^rately  advanced  their  claims  to  the 
supreme  command.  The  choice,  however,  fell  upon  Captain 
Percy,  who  derived  much  consideraition  from  the  virtues  of  his 
heart,  as  well  as  from  his  illustrious  family;  but  his  talents,  at 
ho  time  suited  to  the  storms  of  his  new  and  difficult  situation, 
were  rendered  still  less  competent  to  the  task,  by  a  long  course 
of  ill  health,  which  had  determined  him  to  return  to  England^ 
from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded,  filing  generally 
eonfined  by  sickness  to  his  bed,  he  was  incapable^  of  maintaining 
his  authority,  and  a  total  confusion  with  its  accustomed  baneful 
consequences  ensued. 

The  Indians,  understanding  that  the  man  whose  conduct  and 
vigor  they  *had  so  often-  experienced  and  so  much  dreaded,  no 
longer  governed  the  colonists,  attacked  them  on  all  sides.  Cap- 
tains West  and  Martin  having  lost  their  boats  and  nearly  half 
their  men,  were  driven  from  the  falls  of  James-river  and  Nanse* 
mond,  unto  James-town.  The  stock*  of  provisions  was  lavishly 
waated,^  .and  a  famine^  the  most  dreadful  with  which  they  hadT 
ever  been  ufSioled,  > raged  among  them.  After  devouring  the- 
skins  jof  thehr. horses^  and  the  Indians  they  liad  killed/  the  turvi- 
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Tors  fed  on  thtise  of  their  compantbhs,  ^ho  had  sunk  under  such 
accuoittlated  calamities.  The  recollectron  of  these  tremendous 
soffisrings  was  long  retained,  and  for  many  years  this  period  was 
distinguished  and  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  Sl^ARVING 
TIME.       ^ 

In  six  months  the  colony  was  by  thOie  distresses  reduced  to 
sixty  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  who  were  so  feeble  »aiid  de- 
jected that  they  could  not  have  survived  ten  days  longer.  '  In 
this  calamitous  state  they  were  relieved  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  'George  Somers,  and  Captain  Newport,  who  arrived  from 
Bermudas  the  S4th  of  May,  1610. 

It  wds  imnlediately  determined  to  abandon  the  country,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  colony  embarked 
on  board  the  v€$ssels  just  arrived  fix>m  Bermudas,  and  set  sail  for 
England.  ^'None  dropped  a  tear,'*  says  Mr.  Chalmer,  '^be- 
cause none  had  enjoyed  one  day  of  happiness." 

Fortunately  they  met  in  the  river  Lord  Delaware  with  three, 
ships  and  a  reeruit  of  new  settlers  and  provisions  from  Eki^nd^: 
who  prevailed  upon  them  to  return,  and  on  the  10th  of  June 
resettled  them  at  James-town. 

'By  his  mildness  of  temper,  his  assiduity  to  business,  and  a 
judicious  exercise  of  authority,  this  nobletdan  restored  order  and 
contentment  to  the  colony,  and  again  impressed  the  Indians 
with  respect  for  the  English  name;  Unfortunately  a  complica- 
tion of' diseases  soon  obliged  him  to  resign  his  government^ 
which^  on  the  28tk  of  March,  161 1,  he  placed  oi^ce  more 'in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Percy,  and  sailed  himself  for  Nevis  in  the  West. 
Indies ;  leaving  in  t6e  colony  about  two  hundred  persons  in  pos- 
session (^  the  blessings  of  health,  plenty  and  peace. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  had.  been  d^;, 
pointed  to  the  government^  arrived  with#a  fresh  supply  of  oieii 
and  provisions,  and  fomid  the  colony  reiapinng  intb  its  fonilnr 
state  ef  idleness  ^and  penury.  It  required  fdl  the.  authority,  of  [ 
the  new  governor  to  maintain  public  order,  and  to  ^compel  the  - 
idle  andtHssotote  to  labor.  Some  conspiraioies  hioving  beeil.de-* 
tected,  he  proclaimed  martifd  law,  and  instantly,  exiacuted  it  by 
punishing  the  knost  guilty.  These  severities  which,  in  the  oidt-  . 
nary  state  of  society,  would  not  and  ought  not  to  have  been  sub**  * 
mitted  to,  were  then  deemed  necessary,  and'are<spok€Ci 'of  as' 
having  probably  saved  the  settlettient.  .      -^ 
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In  the  beginning  of.Alugyst,  Sir  Thonids  G^tee^.whc^  ha^^  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Thamas  D^Ie,  arrived  with, six /hipa 
and  a  considerable  supply  of  men  and  provisional  .The  colony 
being  liow  greatly  str^ngtbfened,  began  to  extend  itnelf  up  James- 
river,  and  several  new  settlements  were  made. 

The  extravagant  accounts  given  of  the'  beauty  und  fertility  of 
Bermtidas,  by  those  who  had  been  cast  away  on  that  island, 
halving  reached  England,  crfated  in  the  company  a  de9ire  of  ob- 
taining it  as  a  place  from  which  Virginia  might  be  supplied  with 
prowisions.     Application  was  t^herefote  made  to  the  crown  for  a 
new  patents  which  ;should  comprehend  this  island,  and,  in  March, 
1612,  a^new  charter  was  issued,  granting  to  the  treasurer  and 
company  all  the  islands  situated  in  the  ocean  within  three  I\un- 
dred  leagues  of  the  eoftst  .of  Virginia*     By  this  charter  XortDer 
grants  and  immuQilies  were  confirmed,  but  4;be.  eorporajaon  was 
essentially  new  modeled/    It  was  ordained  that  four  general 
courts  of  the  advj^oturers  should  be  holden  annually,  for  the  de- 
termination of  affairs  of  impoctanee }  and  weekly  meetibgs  were 
appointed,  for  the  transaplion  of  common  busiAess :.  and  to  pro- 
mote the  effectual  settlement  of  the  plantatiou,  whieh  had  alrea- 
dy' cost  such.cQuaiderable  sums,  licence  was  given  to  open  lotte- 
ries in  aiiy  pact  of.  England* 

These  lotteries,  whieh  were  the  first  ever  drawn  in  Engtaud^ 
(and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  .were  not  the  last,)  brought 
tweotynnine  thousand- pouuds  into  the  treasury  of  the  eompany, 
they  w^e  complained:  of  by  the^commoim  ki  p^ii^ment,  and 
tllerefore  discbnftiaued  by  prookmation. 

Alfoiit  this  titiie,.  a; change  took  place  in  the. ititerior Arrange- 
ments of  the  cobny,' which  grealily  ameliorated  its  cqoditiion^ 
^  ani^  gave  to  the  edlonisls  very  general  satisfaction. 

H«retofeire  no  separate  property  in  lands  had  been  acquired, 
and  no  individual  labored  for  himself.  The  Jatids  bad  be«B:  held 
in  common,  clliaiied  in  common,  cultivated  in  cQwm0n>f  and 
theil'  poroduce  oarAed  into  a.  common  granary,  from  which  it  was 
distributed  to  alJL  T^is  system:,  which  might  in  «Me;degree  be 
justified  hy^be  peculiatitiesfof  titeir  situation.  Was  chiefly  .<iQfar- 
sioned  by  the  unwise  mjuuetibin  i»intained  in.  the^  rc^ynl  insftruc-- 
tions,  .whafeh /directed  the  ooloniets,  for  five  yeetj^^to  trade;  tqge* 
ther.in  oni^  4^uaQ(i0il<  sfeock* .  Us  effect  wa^  such  as-«tipght€o(  hofe 
b^en  foreseen.     Industry  itself,  def^riyed  of  it^  diK^  re^yjird^  ex* 
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elusive  p^opecty  iu  the  prodoc^  of  its-^ffil,  felt  no  sufficient  sti-r 
mulus  to  exertion  |  >  and  each  ii^dWidnal  heUev4n|  that  his  effort9 
could  ad4  but  little  to, the  genjeral  fwudi  aiifl  t^at  he.mp^t  be  fed| 
although  idle,  sougiit  to  wiith^raw  himseV  as  mmeh  as  possible 
from  the  labors  assigned  him*  It. wa^  computed  that- less  work 
was  accomplished  in  a  week,  than  might  have  been  performed 
in  a  day,  Jiad  each  individual  labored  oo  his  eWli  account/  To 
remove  this  cause  of  perpetual. scaricity^  Sir  Tbontlw  Dale  divi- 
ded a,€oiit§}derable< poi'tion  of  th^.land  into  l6ts  oC  three  acres, 
and  granted  one  c^f.tlK^se  toeadiiindividual'in  iuU^property.  Al- 
though they  were,  ati^l  required  to  devote  a  'l^ge  portion  of  their 
labor  to  the  puiblic^  y^t^a  sudden  chauge' was  made  io  the  ap- 
pearance an|i  habus  of  the  colony.  Industry,  having  from  thi« 
moment  the  certai^^  prospect  ^f  roupnipence,,  advianced  with  ra-^ 
pid  strides,  and  the  colonists  were 'no  longer  in  fear  of  wanting 
bread,  either  for  themselves^  or  for  the  emigrants  vi^ho  came  an- 
nually from  Engla<^.        .     .  .    ' 

Early  in  the  year  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  government  again  with  Sii*  Thomas  Dale,  Ha 
planned,  and«  in  the  c^ursC;  of  that  sufnmer,  exexiuted  under 
Captain  Aifgal,  an  ec^terpr-ise  of  which  no  immediate  notice  was 
taken,  but  which  was  afterwards  lecoUected  with  fio  inconsider-* 
able  degree  of  indignation..  '   .     . 

The  French  who  had.  ^directed  their  cqiirse  to  the  more  nor- 
thern parts  of  om*  conjtineiit,  had  been  among  the  fir^t  adven- 
turers to  North  America.  TKeii!  voyages  of  discwery  are  of  a 
very  early  date,  and  th^ir  attempts  at  a  settlement  were  among; 
the  hrst  wJiichvvere  made^  .So«ar}y  as  the  year.  1535,  Jacques 
Quartier  wintfired  in  Canada^,  m^de  an  alliance  withs^m^  tribes 
of  savages,  bufilt  a  fort,  and  took  possession  of-  the  country.  In 
I540j  Francis  I.  appointed  the  Sleur  de  Robsrvnly  lieutenant- 
•gei^al  of  Newfoundlaiid;  and  Canada,  with  power  to  cdndu<^€ 
French  families. thithier,  and  tq.maiie  setUei^Q^nts.  In  the  au- 
tumn  of  the  aajne.  year  Jfoques  Quartier  wa^  appointed  captain- 
geueral  of  five  vessels,  destined  fcfr  an:  eKpqditipn  to  the  ueVv 
world*  They  ^rrivedJnlHl,  ^t.Cape.  Brpton,  vifher^  the  emi-' 
grants  'fortified^  thenis^ly^s,  and  made  their  first  establishments 
The  fast  bniUr^y  thati adventurer. i$  qoig^sidered.by  the  french  a» 
haviog  be^  .eseoted  wMrlf/an  ifi^enm  to  hf^d^thq  country ;  but  hia 
object  is  cpMtend^d^.by  i^he£tig|ish>  to.^iave  t^een  rathei:  disco- 
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very  than  settlement.  The  eivil  contentions  which  soon  after* 
tvards  desolated  France  diverted  the  attention  of  the  govern* 
ment  from  America,  to  objects  of  tJeepcr  concern  ;  yet  a  perma- 
nent settlement  was  made  in  Canada  in  the  year  1604,  and  the 
foundation  of  Quebec  was  laid  in  the  year  1608.  In  November, 
1603,  Henr}'  IV.  appointed  De  Mont,  Heufenant-general  of  that 
part  of  the  territory  which  he  claimed  lying  ;n  North  Ailie* 
rica,  the  40th  and  46th  degrees  of  latitude,  then  called  Acadte, 
with  power  to  colonise  and  to  rule  it;  and  he  soon  afterwards 
granted  ^to  that  gentleman  and  his  associates  an  exchisive  right 
to  the  commerce  of  peltry  in  Acadi6  in  Ameripa,  and  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  A  settlement  was  accordingly,  in  the  subse- 
quent year,  founded  on  that  coast  near  the  river  St.  Oroix ;  and^ 
in  1605,  was  built  Port  Royal,  on  a  more  northern  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  colony  receiving  but  little  support  from  France  was  feeble 
and  unprosperous,  but  retained  quiet  possession  of  the  country. 
Against  this  colony,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  the  expedition 
of  Argal  was  directed.- 

He  found  it  totally  unprepared  for  defence ;,  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  assiduously  and  successfully^  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  being  restrained  by  no  fear  of  hostility  from4hem, 
were  scattered  abroad  in  the  woods,  engaged  in  their  several 
pursuits ;  and  a  ship  and  a  bark  just  arrived  from  France  4adeQ 
with  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  colonf,  were  surprised 
in  port,  and  their  cargoes  taken  to  James-town.  Argal  left  no 
garrison  to  keep  possession  of  the  place,  and* after  his  departure, 
the  French,  who  liad  only  dispersed  themselves  among  the  In-* 
dians  during  the  continuance  of  danger,  immediately  resumed 
their  former  station. 

The  pretext  for  this  predatory  expedition  was,  that  the 
French,  by  settling  in  Acadie,  had  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
English  acquired  by  the  first- discovery  of  the  continent. 

On  his  return  to  James-town,  Argal  paid  a  visit  to  New  Ycwk, 
then  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  He  claimed  the  country 
tis  having  been  first  discovesed  in  1609  by  Captain  Hudson,  who 
was  an  Englishman,  and  the  benefit  of  whose  discoveries^  he 
alledged,  could  not  bne  transferred  from  his  nation.  He  de* 
manded  possession  ;  and  the  Dutch  governor,  whose  force  con- 
sisted mcfrely,  of  a  few  traders,  being  unable,  to  resist^  ^'peace* 
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Jibljf  Bisbmitted  both  himself  i^nd  his  coiouy  %6  the  king  of  I^ogn 
(and,  had  the  goveraqr  of  Virginia  under  him,''  and  consented 
to  pay  a  tribute.  Argal  .then  continued  his  voyage  to  James*^ 
town*  But  another  governor  afterwards  arriving  from  Amster- 
dam with  better  means  of  asserting  the  title  of  his  countrymen^ 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  was  refused^  and  the  place  put  in  a 
situation  to  be  defended; 

The  advantages  resulting  to  the  colony  from  the  portion  of  la** 
bor  which  each  individual  had  been  permitted  to  apply  to  his 
private  account  having  soon  become  apparent,  the  system  (tf 
working  in  common  to  fill  the  public  stores  seems  to  have  beea 
totally  abandoned.  Originally  every  emigrant  was,  by  the  rulea 
of  the  company,  entitled  to  onje  hundred  acres  of  land  for  him>- 
«elf,  and  as  much  for  every  person  he  should  import  into  th^ 
jcounti^ ;  but  these  rules  had  never  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
quantity  was  now  reduced  to^fifty  acres,  which  were  actually  laid 
off,  and  delivered  to  the  {)erson  having  title  to  them,  who  wa4r 
permitted  to  exercise  over  them,  in  such  manner  as  was  agreea-^ 
ble  to  himself,  all  the  rights  of  ownership. 

About  the  same  time  tobacco  was  first  cultivated  in  Virginia^ 
This  plant,  although  detested  by  the  king,  who  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  prevent  its  use,  and  even  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  ity 
which  he  styled  a  counter-blast;  although  discountenanced  by 
the  leading  members  of  parliament,  and  even  by  the  company,* 
who  issued  edicts  against  its  cultivation  $  although  on  a  first  ex-. 
'  periment  extremely  unpleasant  tp  the  taste,  and  disagreeable  ia^ 
its  effects;  surmounted  all  opposition,  and  has,  by  an  unac-' 
countable  caprice|  been  brought  into  general  use,  and  become 
one  of  the  most  considerable  staples  of  America. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1616,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  sailed  for 
England,  having,  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Mr« 
George  Yeardly,  his  deputy,  who,  after  a  very  lax  administra- 
tion of  one  year,  was  succeeded  in  May,  1617,  by  Captain  Ar« 
gal,  who  had  been  appointed  deputy  governor  by  the  company. 

He  was  u  man  of  cpnsiderable  talents  and  great  energy  of 
mind,  but  selfish,  haughty^  and  tyrannical.  He  provided  with  * 
ability  for  the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  remedied' with  skill  and 
attention  many  abuses  which  had  been  permitted  to  creep  in 
among  them ;  but  he  is  charged  with  having  availed  himself  im- 
prc^erly  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  for  the  acquisition  of 
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private  wealth,  and  with  having  exercised  over  the  people  of 
Virginia  hi»  high  authority,  in  a  manner  to  the  last  degree  odi- 
ous and  despotic.  Martial  law  was  continued  during  a  season  of 
peace  5  and  a  Mr.  Brewster,  who  was  tried  under  his  arbitrary 
system  for  contemptuous  words  spoken  of  the  governor,  was  sen- 
teheed  to  suffer  dehth.  A  respite  of  execution  Was  with  diflficW- 
ty  obtained,  and  on  an  appeal  to  the  treasurer  and  council  in 
England,  the  sentence  was  reversed. 

While  martial  law  was,  according  to  Stith,  the  common  law 
of  the  land,  the  deputy  governor  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  le- 
gislator.    His  edicts  mark  the  severity  of  his  rule,  but  some  of 
them  evince  an  attention  to  the  public  safety.     He  ordered  that 
merchandises  should  be  sold  at  an  advance  of  twenty- five  per 
centum,   and  tobacco  taken  in  payment  at  the  rate  of  three 
shillings  per  pound,  under  the  penalty  of  three  years  servi|tude 
to'  the  company ;  thiat  no  person  should  traffic  privately  With  the 
Indians,  or  teach  th^m  the  use  of  fire-arms  under  the  pain   of 
death ; "  that  no  person  should  hunt  deer  or  hogs  without  the  go- 
vernor's   leave ;    that   no  man  should  shoot  unless  in  his  own 
necessary  defence,  until  a  new  supply  of  ammujiition  arrived,  on 
pain  of  a  year's  personal  service ;  that  none  should  go  on  board 
the  ships  at  Janies-towh  without  the  governor's  leave  5  that  eve- 
ty  person  should  go  to  church  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  under 
the  penalty  of  slaverj'  during  the  following  week  for  the  first  of- 
fence, during  a  uibnth  for  the  second,  and  during  a  year  and  a 
4ay  for  the  third.     The  rigor  of  this  administration  necilssarily 
exoitc^d  much  discontent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Virginians  at 
length  tnade  theif  way  to  the  company,     Lord  Delaware  being 
now  dead,  Mr.  Yeardly  was  appointed  captain-general,  with  in- 
^ructions  to  examine  with  attention  the  wrongs  of  the  colonists, 
and  to  redress  them. 

■   The  new  governor  arrived  in  April,  1619,  and  soon  after^  to 
the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  declared  his  determina- 

,  tion  to  convoke  a  colonial  iissembly. 

This  is  an  important  ara  in  the  history  of  Virginia.     Hereto- 
fore all  legislative  authority  had  been  exercised,  either  by    the 

-  corporation  in  England,  or  by  their  officers  in  this  country.  The 
people,  either  personally  or  by  their  representatives,  had  no 
voice  in  the  government  of  themselves;  and  their  most  in  per- 
lant  c(Hic«rns  were  decided  on  by  persons  often  unacquainted 
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wlA  their'  mtuationi  and  always  possessing  interests  different 
bom  theirs.  They  now  felicitated  themselves  on  having  really, 
the  privileges  of  Englishmen^  and  on  possessing  substantially 
the  benefits  of  the  English  constitution* 

This  first  assembly  met  at  James-town„  on  the  19th  of  June. 
The  colony  was  not  then  divided  into  counties,  and  the  mem- 
t>er8  were  elected  by  the  different  boroughs^  amounting  at  that 
time  to  seven.  From  this  circumstance  the  popular  branch  of 
the  assembly  received  the  appellation  of  the  House  of  Burgess- 
es, which  it  retained  until  all  connection  with  England  was  dis- 
solved. 

The  assembly,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and 
burgesses,  met  together  in  one  apartment,  and  there  debated  alt 
matters  thought  conducive  to  the,  general  welfare.     The  laws 
then  enacted,  which  it  is  believed  ar£  no  longer  extant,  were 
transmitted  to  England  for  the  approbation  of  the  treasurer  and 
company,  and  were  said  to  have  been  ^*  judiciously  fornaed."     .   , 
The  emigrations  from  England  continued  to  be  very  consider- 
able, and  were  made  at  great  expence  to  the  company,  but  as 
yet  few  females  had  crossed  the  Atlantic.     Men  without  wives 
could  not  contemplate  Virginia  as  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence,  and  proposed,  after  amassing  some  wealth,  to  return  to 
their  native  land.     To  put  an  end  to  a  mode  of  thinking  in  its 
effect?  ruinous  to  the  colony,  it  was  proposed  to  send  out  one 
hundred  maids,  as  wives  for  th^  colonists.  •   Ninety  girls,  youngj 
and  uncorrupt,  were  transported  in  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 
1620,  and  sixty  more  in  the  subsequent  year.  .They  were  imme- 
diately disposed  of  to  ^the  young  planters.     The  price  of  a  wife 
was  estimated  first  at  one  hundred,  and  afterwards  at  one  Hun- 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  then  selling  at  three  shillings 
per  poundy  and  a  debt  so  contracted  was  made  of  greater  digni<» 
ty  than  any  other.  ^  .  "     .  , 

The  education  of  children  was  likewise  attended  to,  and  seve- 
ral steps  were  taken  towards  founding  the  college,  afterwards 
completely  established  by  Wiliiflm  and  Mary.  About .  the  8an»e 
time  the  cqmpapy  received  orders  from,  the  king,  tp-  transport  to 
Virginia  a  hundred  idle  and  dissolute,  persons,  then  in  custody 
of  the  knight  marshal.  These. men  dispersed  through  the  ca- 
oay,  became  a  useful  and  acceptable  addition  of  laborers,  and 
were  the  first  convicts  transported  to  Ainerica. 
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In  1622,  the  cup  of  prosperity,  of  which  the  colonists  fiotr 
began  to  taste,  was  dashed  from  their  lips  by  an  event  which 
shook  to  its  foundation  and  nearly  destroyed  the  colony.      In 
1618,  Powhatan,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  kings  in  Vir- 
ginia, who,  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Pocahonti's  to  Mr, 
Rolfe,  had  remained  faithful  to  the  English,  departed  this  life, 
and  was  succeeded,  not  only  in  his  own  dominions,  but  in  h\9 
influence  over  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  by  Opechancanough, 
a  bold  and  cunning  chief/  as  remarkable  for  his  jealousy  and 
.  hate  for  the  new  settlers,  as  for  his  qualifications  to  execute  the 
revenge  his  resentments  dictated.     He  renewed  however  the  sti* 
pulation  of  Powhatan,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  general 
peace  remained  undisturbed.   The  colonists,  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger, neither  attended  to  the  Indians,  nor  their  machmations. 
Engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  their  soil,  all  their  views  seemed 
directed  to  that  single  object ;  and  their  military  exercises  and 
'all  useful  precatrtions  were  laid  aside ;  while  the  Indians  being 
often  employed  as  hunters,  were  furnished  with  ffre  arms  and 
taught  to  use  them.     They  were  admitted  at  all  times,  freely, 
into  the  habitations  of  the  English,  as  harmless  visitants ;  were 
fed  at  their  tables,  and  lodged  in  their  chambers.     During  this 
state  of  free  and  friendty  intercourse,  was  formed,  with  cold  and 
unrelenting  deliberation,  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre,  which 
should  involve  man,  woman  and  child,  in  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter.    The  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  except 
those  on  the  eastern  shore,  who  were  not  trusted  with  the  plan, 
were  successively  gained  over ;  and  notwithstanding  the  perpetu- 
al intercourse  kept  up  between  them  and  the  white  people,  the 
inost  impenetrable  secrecy  was  observed.     So  deep  knd  dark  was 
their  dissimulation,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  borrow- boats 
from  the  English  to  cross  the  river,  in  order  to  concert  and  ma- 
ture their  execrable  designs.      .   ~ 

The  22nd  of  March  was  designated  as  the  day  on  which  all 
the  English  settlements  were  to  ht  at  the  same  instant  attacked. 
The  better  to  disguise  thein  intentions,  and  to  ensure  success, 
they  brought  in  the  preceding  evening,  deer,  turkies,  -and  fish^ 
aps  presents;  and  even  on  the  morning  of -the  massacre  came 
freely  among  them,  behaving  in  their  usudi  friendly  manner,  un- 
til the  very  instant  which  had  been  appointM  to  commence  the 
scene  of  carnage  they  had  prepared.    The  fttal  hour  having  ar« 
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rived^  they  fell  at  once  on  every  settlement^  murdered  without 
distinction  of  i^  or  sex ;  and  so  sudden  were  they  in  exectitihg 
their  plan,  that  few  perceived  the  weapons^  or  the  approach  of 
the  blow  which  terminated  their  existence.  Thus  in  one  hour^ 
and  almost  in  the  same  instant,  fell  three  hundred  and  forty-se- 
ven men^  women,  and  children,  most  of  them  by  their  own 
plantation  tdot^  and  utensils. 

The  massacre  would  have  been  much  more  complete,  had  not 
information  been  given  the  preceding  night  td  a  Mr.  Pace,  by 
an  Indian  domesticated  in  his  house,  where  he  bad  been  treated 
as  a  son,  and  who  being  pressed  to  murder  him,  disclosed  to  him 
the  plot.  He  immediately  carried  ^he  intelligence  to  James- town^ 
and  the  alarm  was  giv^n  io  some  of  the  nearest  settlements^ 
which  were  thereby  saved :  at  some  other  places  too,  where  the 
circumstances  of  the  attack  eniibled  the  English  to  seize  their 
arms,  the  assailants  were  repulsed. 

To  this  horrible  massacre  succeeded  a  vindictive  and  extermi- 
nating war,  in  which  were  successfully  practised  upon  the  Iildi- 
ans,  the  wiles  of  which  they  had  set  so  bldddy  an  examplei 
During  this  disastrous  period;  many  public  wbrks  were  abandon* 
ed;  the  college  institution  w^s  deserted,  the  settlechetits '  were 
reduced  from  eighty  to  eight,  and  famine  superadded-to  the  ac- 
cumulated distresses  of  the  colony,  its  afflicting  scourge.  ' 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  these  calamitous  events  reached 
England,  a  contribution  of  the  adventurers  for  the  reKef  of  the 
sufferers  was  ordered;  arms  from  the  Tower  were  delivered  to 
the  treasurer  and  company ;  and  several  vessels  w^e  immediate- 
ly dispatched  with  those  articles,  which  might  b^st  alleviate  ftuch 
complicated  distress. 

In  June,  1632,  Charles  I.  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  fdi^  ever, 
^' that  region  bounded  by  aline  drawn  frpm  Watkin's  point  of 
Chesapeak  Bay,  to  the  ocean  on'th^  east;  theitce  to  tfiat  pait 
of  tlie  es^iary  of  Delawture  on  the  nortffa,  which  lieth  uHder  the 
4Utli  degree,  where  New  England  is  terminated;  thence  in  a 
right  line,  by  the  degree  aforesaid,  to  the  Ineridian  of  the -foun- 
tain of  the  Potowmlic;  thence  following  its  course,  by  tihe  -ftrw 
ther  bank  of  its  confluence/'  The' territory  thus  grantied  wai 
denominated  Maryland,  and  was  sepat^ated  entirely  from  Vir|;i- 
nia.  The  proprietor  was  empowered^  with'  the  assent  of  the 
freemen^  or  their  dcl^atei,  whonr  he  was  required  to  asstoble 
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for  that  purpose^  to  make  all  laws  for  the  government  of  th« 
new  colony  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England.  Privile- 
ges, in  other  respects  analagous  to  those  given  to  other  colonies, 
were  comprised  in  this  charter;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it 
contains  no  clause  for  obliging  the  proprietary  to  submit  the 
laws  which  might  be  enacted  to  the  king  for  his  approbation  or 
dissent ;  nor  any  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  crown  to  inter- 
fere in  the  government  of  the  province. 

This  is  the  first  example  of  the  dismemberment  of  a  colony, 
and  th^  creation  of  a  new  one  within'its  limits,  by  the  mere  act 
of  the  crown. 

. .  The  first  emigration  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  gentler- 
men,  with  their  adherents,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  who  sailed 
from  England  under  Calvert,  the  brother  of  the  proprietor,  in 
November,  1632,  and,  early  in  the  following  year,  landed  in 
Maryland,  near  the  confluence  of  the  fotowmac.     Their  imme- 
diate effort  was  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  aborigines, 
from  whom  they  purchased  their  town,  which  Calvert  settled, 
.and  called  it  St.  Mary's.     This  measure  was  as  wise  as  it  was 
jttsti     By  obtaining  the  peacefiil  possession  of  a  considerable 
piece  of  ground  already  prepared  for  cultivation,  the  Maryland- 
ers  were  enabled,  immediately  to  raise  their. food;  and  from  this 
cause,  as  well  as  from  their  neighbourhood  to  Virginia,  which 
How  afforded  in  abundance  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  were  ne« 
ver  afflicted  with  famine  and  its  concomitant  diseases,  and  thu» 
escaped  those  calamities  which  had  nearly  suffocated  in  the  cra- 
dle the  infant  colonies  of/  Virginia  and  New  Englandit 
.  Against  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  the  planters  of  Viigini& 
presented  a  petition,  which  was  heard  before  the  privy  council  in 
Jttly^  1633,  when  it  was  decided,  that  that  nobleman  should  re- 
tain his  patent,  and  the  petitioners  their  remedy  at  law.   To  this 
jremedy  they  never  thought  proper  to  resort.     To  prevent  further 
differences,  however,  free  and  mutual  commerce  was  permitted 
to  exist  between  the  colonies ;  and  they  were  each  enjoined  ta 
receiye  no  fugitives  fi-om  the  ^ther ;  to  do  no  act  which  might 
bring  on  a  war  with  the  natives ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  to  assist 
aae^  other  as  became  fdlow-subjects  of  the  same  state. 

In  February,  1634-5,  was  convened  the  first  assembly  of  Ma^ 
ryland.  Like  those  of  other  colonies,  it  appeared  to  have  beetx 
compofe4  of  the  whole  body  of  freemen.    Their  acts  were,  most 
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probably,  not  approved  by  the  proprietor,  ivho  transmitted  in 
turn,  for  their  considefatiQn,  a  code  of  laws  prepared  by  hinw 
aeif.  This  code  was  laid  before  an  assembly  summoned  to  meet 
in  January,  16d7>-8,  which  rejected  it  without  heaitation,  and 
immediately  prepared  a  body  of  regulations  adapted  to  their  own 
situation. 

Heretofore^  as  in  the  other  polonies  at  their  commeiic^m^nt^ 
the  whole  body  of  freemen  constituted  the  legislature.  But  he* 
veral  causes  had  contributed  greatly  to  increase  their  numbers* 
The  Roman  Cathoiics,  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  then  ex* 
perienced  in  England,  sought  an  asylum  in  Maryland,  and  they 
also  received  into  their  bosoms  those  who  were  banished  by  the 
policy- of  their  sister  colonies.  While  the  puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land were  employed  in  coercing  conformity  to  their  particular  te* 
nets^  Virginia  retaliated  on  th^m  by  passing  severe  laws  affecting 
puritans,  which  induced  persons  ,af  that  persuasion  to  take  re* 
iiige  in  Maryland,  where  all  were  permitted  to  pursue,  unmo-^ 
tested,  the  form  of  woi:ship  dictated  by  conscience. 

An  increase  of  populsition,  and  extended  settlements,  produ-^ 
ced  their,  certain  consequence.  The  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  by  the  people  themselves,  became  intolerably  burthen- 
some,  and  the  third  assembly,  which  was  convened  in  1639, 
passed  an  act  *'  for  establishing  the  house  of  assembly/'  This 
act  declared,  that  those  who  should  be  elected  in  pursuance  of 
writs  issued,  should  be  called  burgesses,  and  should  supply  the 
place  of  freemen  who  chose  th^m,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
representutives  in  the  parliament  of  England,  and  with  those 
called  by  special  writ,  together  with  the  governor  and  secretary, 
should  constitute  the  general  assembly-;  but  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  were  to  sit  in  the  same  chamber.  In  1650,  this 
regulation  was  changed }  an  act  was  then  passed,  declaring, 
that  those  who  are  called  by  special  writ  should  form  the  upper 
house;  that  those  who  ate  chosen  by  the  hundreds  should  form, 
the  lower  house;  and  that  bills  which  should  be  assented  to. by 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  by  the  governor,  should 
be  deemed  the  laws  of  the  province. 

The  most  perfect  harmony  subsisted  between  the  proprietary 
and  the  people ;  and  Maryland,  attentive  to  its  own  affairs,  re- 
mained, without  any  other  interruption  than  one  Indian  war, 
which  terminated  in  ^he  submission  of  the  natives,  in  a  state  of 
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lltcteash^  prosperity  .until  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  Ehghad. 
The  government^  like  that  of  Virginia,  was  attached  to  the  roy* 
9I  cauKe;  but  Ciaybbroe^  who  took  part  with  the  parHaQient^ 
Ibund  means  to  intrigue  amot^  the  people,  and  to  raise  an  in- 
«urreetiOn  in  the  province.  Cidvert  the  governor,  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  Virginia  for  protection,  and  the  insurgents  seized  the 
{reins  6{  government.  It  was  not  until  August  in  the  subsequent 
year  (1641),  that  the  revolt  was  suppressed  and  tranquility  re- 
stored. An  aet  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  was  passed,  from 
the  benefits  of  which  only  a  few  leading  characters  were  except- 
ed ;  but  this,  like  most  other  insurrections,  produced  additional 
burthens  on  the  people,  which  did  not  so  soon  pass  awily. 

The  repose  of  Maryland  Was  soon  disturbed  by  the  superior 
tendiilg  care  of  parliament.  In  September,  1651,  commission- 
ers were, appointed* "for  reducing  and  governing  the  colonies 
wi(.hin  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak.^'  Among  them  was  Clayfoome, 
the  evil  genius  of  the  cdony.  As  the  proprietary  had  acknow- 
ledged and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  parliament,  he  was  per«> 
nutted  to  retain  his  station  and  govern  as  formerly,  although  in 
the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.  It  was 
however  impossible  that  he  could  long  retain  the  quiet  poeaes- 
tiipn  of  actual  authority.  The  distractions  of  England  having 
found  their  way  into  Maryland,,  divided  the  colonists ;  and  the 
commissioners  supported,  with  their  countenance^  the  faction 
opposed  to  the  established  governnient. 

The  contentions,  generated  by  such  a  state  of  things^  at 
length  broke  out  into  civil  war,  which  'terminated  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  governor  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  new  asaem** 
bly  was  now'  convened,  which  being  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  the  victorious  party,  passed  an  act  declaring,  that  none  who 
prtrfiessed  the  popish  religion,  could  be  protected  in  the  province 
by  the  laws;  that  such  as  professed  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christy 
although  dissenting  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  publicly 
held  forth,  should  not  be  restrained  from  the  exercile  of 'their 
religion ;  provided  such  liberty  was  not  extended  to  popery^  or 
prelacy,  or  to  such  as,  under  the  profession  of  Christ,  practised 
licentiousness^  Other  laws  in  the  same  spirit  were  enacted ;  and 
a  persecution  commenced  against  the. Quakers,  as  well  as  those 
guilty  of  popery  and  prelacy.  A  scene  of  revolutionary  tnrbu-^ 
lence  ensuec^  in  the  course  of  which  the  upper  house  was  rea^hr* 
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ti  to  \^  useleM,  which  continued  until  the  rrstoratioii}  When 
Philip  Calvert  was  appointed  governor  \fy  Lord  Baitimoje,  md 
the  ancient  order  of  thing;8  was  restored.  Notwithstanding  the  ' 
<;oiQinotion9  which  had  ^itated  the  colony  for  a  few  years  past^ 
it  had  greatly*  flourished^  and  at  the  restoration^  its  population 
was  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  souls. 

We  have  seen  with  what  slow  and  difficult  steps  the  first,  or 
southern  colony,  although  supported  by  iadividuab  pf  great 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  nation,,  advanced  to.  a  firm,  and  se* 
cure  establishment.  The  company  for'foundihg  the  second,  or 
northern  colony,  to  which  it  will  be  recollected  n  charter  wa8  at 
the  same  time  granted,  and  which  was*  composed  of  gentlemen 
residing' in  Plymouth,  and  other  parts  of  th^  west  of  England^ 
was  less 'wealthy,  and  possessed  fewer  resources  for  the  estar 
blishment  of  distant  and  expensive  settlements^  than  the  first 
company  wbieh  resided  in  the  capital.  Their  efforts  were  conser 
quently  more  feebly,  and  less  successful,  than  tho^e  which  wer^ 
made  ill  the^  south. 

The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  in  1606,  wa^  cap- 
tured and  confiscated  by  the  Spani^ds,  who,  at  that  time,  as* 
serted,  a  rig^t  to  exclude  the  ships  of  all  otb^r  nations  from  na* 
vigating  the  American  seas.  Not  discouraged  by  this  misfor* 
tune,  two  other  veasels,  under*  the  command  of  Raleigh  and 
Gilbert,  having  on  board  about  one  hundred  persons  designed  to  ^ 
form  the  proposed  settlements,  were  dispatched  the  following 
year,,  and  arriving  safely  on  the  American  coast  in  autumn,  took 
possession  of  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  river  Sagahadocj  where 
th^  built  Fort  St.  George.  Their  sufferings  in  that  severe  cli* 
mate  during  the  following  winter  Wiere  immense.  Many  of  the 
company,  among  whom  were  Gilbett  their  admiral,  and  Georjge 
Popham  their  president,  siinfc  und«r  the  diseases  with  which 
they  were  attacked,  and  in  -the  spring  the  vessel  which  brought 
them  supplies,  brought  them  also  information  that  their  principal 
patron.  Sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  pf  England,  was  dead. 
Discouraged  by  their  own  losses  and  sufferings,  and  by  the  death 
ef  a  person  on  whose  active  exertions,  more  than  those  of  any 
other,  they  reUed  for  assistance,  it  was  det^mined  to  abandon 
Ae  country,  and  they  embarked  on  board  the  vessel  then  return*- 
ing  to  England.  The  frightful  pictures  given  ot  the  coast,  and  of 
the  climate^  deterred  the  company  for  the  p^eseot  from  fiirther  . 
8.  H 
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attempts  td  make  a  settlemerit,  and  their  enterprises  were  Hrnit*^ 
ed  to  voyages  made  for  the  purposes  of  taking  fish,  and  of  tra- 
ding with  the  natives  for  their  fiirs.  Ope  of  these  was  made  in  , 
*1614,  by  Captain  Smith,  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Virgi- 
nia. He. explored  with  great  accuracy  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  stretches  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and  having  deli- 
neated it  in  a  map,  he  presented  it,  with  the  descriptions  dic- 
tated by  a  mind  which,  however  sound,  was  enthusiastic  and 
sanguine,  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
the  country,  that  it  was  denominated  New  England,  which  name 
It  has  ever  since  retained. 

The  languishing  company  of  Plymouth  could  not  be  stimula- 
ted to  engage  in  further  schemes  of  colonisation,  the  advantages 
'of  which  were  distant  and  uncertain,  while  the  expence  was  im- 
mediate and  inevitable. '  To  accident,  and  to  a  stronger  motive 
than  even  interest,  a  motive  foilnd  to  be  among  the  most  power- 
erful  which  can  influence  the  human  mind^  is  New  England  in- 
debted for  its  first  settlement.  '  • 
'  An  obscure  sect,  whidh  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  Brown- 
ists  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  whtch  had  rendered  itself 
peculiarly  obnoxious  by  the  democracy  of  its  tenets  respecting 
churjch  government,  had  been  driven  by  persecution  to  take  re- 
fuge kt  Leydcn,  in  Holland,  where  its  members  formed  a  distinct 
society,  under  the  care  of  their  pastor,  Mr.  John  Robinson* 
There  they  resided  several  years  in  safe  obscurity.  This  situation 
at  length  became  irksome  to  them.  Without  persecution  to  give 
importance  to  the  particular  points  which  separated  them  from 
their  other  christian  brethren,  they  made  no  converts ;  and  their 
children  were  drawn  from  them  by  intermarriagQi  in  Dutch  fa* 
milies,  and  by  engaging  in  the  Dutch  service.  They  saw  before 
them  with  extreme  apprehension  the  prospect  of  losing  their  se- 
parate identity,  and  becoming  entirely  Dutch.  In  the  extinctioa 
of  their  church  they  dreaded  too  the  loss  of  those  high  attain- 
ments in  spiritual  knowledge  which  they  deemed  so  favorable  to 
truth.  The  laxity  of  exterior  manners  too,  which  prevailed 
among  their  neighbours,  so  contrary  to  the  strict  sanctity  of  the 
Brownists,  added  its  influence  to  the  more  powerful  considera- 
tions which  have  been  stated,  and  produced  the  determination 
of  removing  in  a  body  to  America. 

In  1618^  they  applied  to  the  London  company- for  a  grant  of 
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Iftods^  and^  to  .promote  the  saceess  of  their  application  by  im- 
pressing ^he  certainty  of  their  emigration,  they  say,  '^  That  they 
were,  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother  coun- 
try, and  inured  to  the. difficulties  of  a  strange  land.  That. they 
wdre  knit  together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  bond,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  held  themselves  bound  to.  take  care  of  the  good  of, 
each  other,  and  of  the  whole.  -  That  it  was  not  with  them  as 
with  other  men,  whom  solall  things  could  discourage,  or  small 
discontents  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  hom^  again.''  The  only 
privilege  on  which  they  insisted,  was  a  licence  under  the  great 
seal  to  practise  and  profess  religion  in  that  mode  which,  under 
the  impulse  of  conscience,  they  had  adopted.  .  This  reasonable 
and  modest  request  was  refused.  Janties  had  already  established 
the  church  of  England  in  Virginia,  and  although  he  proipised  to 
connive  at  their  nonconformity,  and  not  to  molest  them  whilq 
they  demeaned  themselves  peaceably,  yet  he  positively  refused  toJ 
give  them  that  explicit  and  solemn^  pledge  of.  security  which  they 
required.  This,,  for  a  short  time,  suspended  their  removal ;  but 
the  cause  of  their  discontent  in  Holland  continuing,  they  at 
length  determined  to  trust  to  the  verbal  declarations  of  the  king^ 
and  immediately  negaciated  with  the  Virginia  company  f6r  a 
tract  of  land  within  the  limits  of  their  patent. 

In  September,  1620,  they  sailed  from  England*  with  only  one 
hundred  and.  twenty  men,  in  a  single  ship.  Their  destination 
was  Hudson's  Rivet*,  but  the  pilot  on  board  being  a  Dutchman^ 
is  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  his  countrymen,  who  were  them^ 
^ves  desirous  of  occupy injg  that  territory,  to  carry,  them  so  far 
to  the  north,  that  the  first  land  they  made  was  Cape  C^» 
They  soon '  perceived  that  they  were  not  only  beyond  their  own 
limits,  but  beyond  those  of.  the  company  from  which  they  deri- 
ved their  title ;  biit  it  was  now  the  month  of  November,  an4 
too  late  in  the  season  for  men  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
and  afflicted  with  disease,  again  to  put  to  sea  in  search  of  a  new 
habitation.  After  exploring  the  coast,  they  chose  for  their  sta* 
lion  a  convenient  position,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
New  Plymouth.  On  the  llth  of -November,  before  they  Jande4» 
a  solemn  covenant  was  signed  by  the  heads  of  families,  and  fr^^ 
men,  in, -which,  after  reciting  that  they  had  undertaken  to  plant ' 
a  colony  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  honor  of  their  king 
and  country  J  and,  professing  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign  lord^ 
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King  JamiS6^  ih^y  combined  themselves  into  a  body  poStic,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  equal  iaws  for  tl^e  general  good. 

Hating  thus  by  common  consent  formed  a  compact,  the  dbli*' 
gation  of  which  all  admitted,  they  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a 
govet^ior  for  one  year,  and  to  enable  him  the  better  to  discharge 
the  important  ttust  confided  to  him,  they  gave  him  one  assist- 
ant. In  1624,  three  others  were  added,  and  the  number  was 
afterwards  increased  to  seven.  The  supreme  power  resided  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants,  and  during  the  infancy 
of  the  colony  was  es^ercised  by  them.  They  assembled  together^ 
Occasionally,  to  determine  on.  all  subjects  of  a  {fiiblie  concern^ 
nor  was  it  until  the  year  1639,  that  they  established  a  house  of 
representatives,  lliey  adopted,  as  a  common  rule  of  action,  the 
'  laws  of  England  $  adding  occasionally;  muBicipal  regnlations,  in 
ttases  to  which  the  laws  they  had  adopted,  either  did  not  com- 
pletely apply,  or  did  not,  in  their  opinion,  furnish  the  most  per** 
feet  rule  of  eonduct.  Some  of  the  xJianges  in  their  penal  code 
fltrongiy  mark  their  character  and  circumstances.  While  on  for-» 
gevy  (which  in  large  commercial  societies  iS  pursued  with  so 
much  rigor,)  was  inflicted  only  a  moderate  fine;  fornication  wtt» 
putiiahed  with  Whipping,  and  adultery  with  death. 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  colonists  landed  waa  ex** 
tremety  unfavorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  settlement. 
The  winter,  which  was  much  more  severe  than  they  expected,, 
had  already  set  }n,  and  they  were  but  very  badly  supplied  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  comfort,  or  even  subsistence.  Before  the 
Jretum  of  spring,  about  fifty  of  thekt  small  company  perished, 
with  maladies,  increased  by  the  hardships  to  whjch  they  were 
exposed,  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  almost  t<ytal  privation  of 
those  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  aecastomed,  and  wirick 
ire  so  necessary  to  support  the  human  firame  struggling  whh  dm- 
eaae.  The  survivors,  as  the  season  moderated,  had  new  diScuU' 
ties  to  encounter.  They  were,  compelled^  instead  of  attending 
minterrupcedly  to  the  means  of  ^jpro^ding  For  their  futere  wauta, 
tb  take  up  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  the  neighbooring 
oavages.  Fortunately  for  the  colonists,  the .  niftives  had  been  so 
wasted  the  preceding  year  by  pestilence,  that  thev  were  easily 
^  aubdued,  and  compelled  to  aecept  a  peace^  whicli  was  oikred> 
Ihem  on  equitable  terms.  Nothing  could  have  supported  the 
.  fingKsh  tinder  these  dcemnulated  diatressei^  but  the  hope  at  bee^ 


cer  times,  and  that  high  p'aiification  tyhieh  i^  derived  from  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  full 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  self-government.  They  received 
ofteastonal,  bat  seanty  supplies  from  <  tiieir  friends  in  England, 
and  continued  with  a  patient  and  persevering  spirit  td  struggle 
against  the  difficuities  which  surrounded  them.  They  remained 
m  peace^  and  w^e  alike  exempt  from  the  notice  of  oppres»ons 
of  government.  Yet  their  soil  being  uninviting,  and  the  pernio 
cious  policy  of  a  community  of  goods  and  of  labor,  so  unfavor- 
able to  population,  being  for  some  few  years  adhered  to,  they 
increased  more  slowly  than  any  other  of  the  colonfes,  and  in  the 
year  1630^  amounted  only  to  three  hundred  souls.  Until  this 
period  they  possessed  no  other  title  to*  their  lands,  than  is  af- 
forded by .  oeeupisncy.  In  that  year  they  obtained  a  grant  of 
property  from  the  New  Plymouth  company,  but  were  never  in- 
eorporated*  as  a  body  politic  by  royal  charter.  Having  derivjed 
so  powers  from  the  parliament  or  king,  and  being  totally  disre*- 
gsrded  by  the  Plymouth  company,  they  appear  to  have  remained 
amere  voluntary  association, 'yielding \)bedience  to  laws,  and  t6 
Aagtstrates,  formed  and  chosen  by  themselves.  In  this  situation 
they  continued  undisturbed  and  almost  unknown,  more  tolerant 
and  more  moderate  than  their  neighbours,  until  their  union  with 
s  younger,  and  more  powerfril  sister,  who  with  >a  frame  more 
haidy  and  Tobust,  advanced  with  strides  unusually  rapid  to  a 
ctate-iif  maturity.  .     *     '  *         -      ■ 

The  original  company  of  Plymouth,  having  done  nothing  ef* 
ftetual  towards  settling  the  territory  which  had  been  granted  to 
them,  and  being  interfered'with  by  tncfividuals  in  their  trade  and 
fisheries,  applied  to  James,  for  a  new,  and  more  entailed  patent. 
After  mndi  aolkytattonh  he,  on  die  3rd  of  November,  1620, 
granted  tihat  territory,  which  lies  between  the  40th  and  48th  tle- 
grecs  of  notth  la^tode  to  ifie  Duke  t>f  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  and  several  others,  in  absolute  pxoperty/  and  in- 
corporated  them  under  the  name  of  "The  Council  established 
at  Hyinouth,  for  planting  and  governing  that  country,  called 
New  England  j*'  with  jurisdiction  and  powers  similar  to  those 
whidi  llad  befbrte  been  conferred  on  the  companies  of  South'  and 
North  ^VirgUiia^jBind  es]i>ed:sfly  that  of  exdnding  aH  xither  persons 
whatever  from  trading  within  their  boundaries,  and  fishing  in  the 
Mjghbcmilng  seas.    This  improvid<nit  grant,  Which  excited  the 
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indignation  of  the  people  of  England,  then  deq>ly  intererted  iff 
the  fur  trade  and  fisheries,  soon  engaged  the  attention  and  re- 
ceived the^  censure  of  parliaments     The  patentees  were  cofinpel- 
led  to  relinquish  their  odious  monopoly,  and,  being  thus  depri- 
ved of  the  funds  on  which  they  had  relied  to  enable  them  to  en- 
counter the  expence  of  supporting  ndw  settlements,  they  aban- 
doned entirely  the  design  of  attempting  them.     New  England 
might  have  remained  long  unoccupied,  had  not  the  same  causes 
which  occasioned  the  Emigration  of  the  Brownists,  still  continu- 
ed to  operate.     The  persecutions  to  which  the  puritans  were  ex- 
posed, increased  their  zeal  and  their  numbers.     Despairing  of 
-  obtaining  at  home  a  relaxation  of  thoie  rigorous  penal  statutes 
^  under  which  they  had  so  long  smarted,  they  began  to  look  else- 
where for  that  toleration  which  was  denied  them  in  their  native 
land«    Understanding  that  their  brethren  in  New  Plymouth  were 
permitted  to  worship  their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  their  attention  was  directed  towards  the  same  coast, 
and  several  small  emigrations  were  made  at  different  times  to 
Massachussetts-Bay,  so  termed  from  (he  ^ame  of  the  sachem 
who  was  sovereign  of  the  cpuntry ;   and  grants  of  land  were 
made  to  the  emigrants,  the  conditions  of  which  having  probably 
never  been  complied  with,  they  were  afterwards  totally  disregarded*! 
Mr.  White,  a  nonconformist  minister  at  Dorchester,  who  ha^ 
prevented  some  few  of  his  countrymen  settled  around  the  Bay  o^ 
Massachussetts  from  returning  to*  England,  by  his  assurance  oi 
procuring  them  relief  and  assistance^  formed  by  great  exertion^ 
an  association  'of  several  gentlemen  who  had  imbided  puritaDicaj 
opinions,  for  the  purpose  of  cpnducting  thither  a^  colony,  anci 
rendering  it  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  bis  own .  persuasioi^ 
In  prosecution  of  tliese  views  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  th^ 
council  of  Plymouth,  for  the  purchase  of  part  of  New  England 
and  that  corporation,  in  March,   1627,  conveyed  to  Sir  Henr 
Rosewell  sLnd  others,  all  that  part  of  New  England  lying  thre 
miles  to  the  south  of  Charle8->river,  and  three  miles  north  €\ 
Merrimack-river,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Sout] 
Sea.    A  small  number  of  planters  and  servants  w^re  soon  aftei^ 
.  wards  dispatched  under  Endicot,   a  deep  enthusiast,  who,    ii 
September,  1628,  laid  the  foundation  of  Salem,,  the  first  pe^ 
manent  town  of  Massachussetts. 

The  purchasers  soon  perceived  their  total  inability  to  accood 
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pKsh  the  settlement  of  the  extensive  regions  they  had  acquired 
without  the  aid  of  more  opulent  partners.  These  wer.e  soon 
found  in  the  capital ;  but  they  insisted  that  k  new  charter  should 
be  obtained  horn  the  drown,  in  which  their  names  should  be  in- 
serted, confirming  the  grant  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  and 
conferriog  on  fhem  the  powers  of  government. 

To  these  requisitions  the  proprietors  without  hesitation  acce- 
ded, and  Charier  was  applied  to,,  for  a  patent  conforming  to 
them,,  which  issued  on  the  4th  of  March,  1628. 

This  charter  incorporated  the  grantees  by  the  name  of  "The 
Governor  and  Company  ofMassaehussetts-Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land/'-  -  .  ^  ^ 

The  patent  being  obtained,  the  governor  and  council  began 
with' ardor  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of  the  grantees.  A  fresh 
embarkatioii  was  determined  on,'  to  support  the  expences  of 
which)  it  was  resolved,  that  every  person  subscribing  fifty  pounds 
-should  be  entitled  to  two  hundred  acres  of  land  as  the  first  divi- 
dend. Five  vessels  were  procured,  which  sailed  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  May,  1629,  carrying  about  two  hundred  persons,  with 
such  articles  as  were  proper  for  making  a  new  settlement.  In 
Jane,  they  reached  Salem,  where  they  found  Endicot,  to  whom 
they  brought  the  confirmation  of  his  commission  as  governor, 
-The  cdony  now  consisted  of  three  hundred  persons^  of  whon^ 
one  hundr^' removed  to  Charles-town,  and  the  remainder  con* 
tinued  at  Salem^  .    ^ 

Religion  having  stimulated  them  to  eiiiigiate  from  their  native 
kmd,  constituted  the  first  object  of  their  care  in  the  country  they 
had  adopted.  Being  zealous  puritans,  they  concurred  in  the  in-» 
•titution  of  a  church,  in  which  was  established  th^t  form  of  po«> 
licy,  which  was  believed  beSt  to  agree  with  the  divine  will  as  re- 
vealed in  the  scriptures,  and  which  has  since  been  denominated 
independent.  A  confessiei^  of  faith  was  drawn  up,  to  which  the 
majority  signified  their  assent;  and  an  association  was  then 
formed,  in  which  they  covenant  with  the  Lord  and  with  each 
other,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways  as  he  should  be  pleased 
to  reveal  himself  to  them.  Pastors  and  other  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers ivere  chosen,  who  were  installed  into  their  sacred  offices,  by 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  IJ^rethren. 

A  church  being  thus  formed,  several  were  received  as  mem- 
who  gave  an  account  of  their  faith  and  hope  as  christians; 
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an^  those  only  were  admitted  into  the  comniuiueD,  whose  m^ 
rals  and  religious  tenets  were  approved  by  the  elders.  From  the 
form  of  public  worship  which  was  instituted^  they  discarded  the 
liturgy  as  well  as  all  eeremonies  deemed  nseleas^  and  leduced  it 
to  the  standard  of  Calvinistic  simplicity. 

Pleased  with  the  work  of  their  bends,  and  belieiring  them* 
selves  to  be  perfect,  they  could  not  tolerate  a  4liffere&t  opinion 
in  others.    Just  escaped  from  persecution,  they  demonatrated 
that  it  was  not  the  principle,  but  its  application  which  tbey  con* 
demned,  and  became  persecutors  themselves.    Some  few  of  their 
number,  attached  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England,  were 
dissatisfied  with  its  total  abolition,'  and  withdrawing'  from  com- 
munion with  the  church,  met  apart  to  worship  God  in  the  man- 
ner they  deemed  most  proper.    At  the  bead  of  this  sbmII  party 
were  two  of  the  first  patentees  and  of  the  council.    These  were 
called  before  the  governor,  who  being  of  opinion  that  their  non- 
conformity and  conversation  tended  Co  sedition,  seat  (hem  to 
England.     Deprived  of  their  lieaders^  the  opposition  ceased. 

The  ensuing  winter  brought  with  it  the  calamities  which  had 
been  uniformly  sustained  by  the  first  emigrants  inta  a  wilderness, 
where  the  cold  was  extreme,  and  Che  privations  almost  wiveraal. 
b)  the  course  of  it,  yearly  half  their  number  perished,  ^'  lament- 
ing that  they  did  not  live  to  see  the  rising  ^and  glories  of  the 
faithful."  The  fortitude  however  of  the  survivors  was  not  sha- 
ken, noL  were  their  brethren  in  England  deterred  from  joimng 
ihem.  Keligion  supported  the  colonists  uilder  all  their  difieul- 
ties ;  and  the  then  intolerant  spirit  of  English  hierarchy,  at  th« 
bead  of  which  was  placed  the  rigid  Land,  exaeljng  a  strict  con^ 
formity  to  its  ceremonies,  diminished,  in  the  view  of  the  pwritani 
in  England,  the  dangers  and  the  sufferiogs  to  h«e  encountered  in 
America,  and  disposed  them  to  forego  every  other  hnmim  enjoy* 
ment,  for  the  consoling  privilege  of  worshi(^iiig  the  Supicaau 
Being  acceding  to  their  own  opinions.  Many  persons  of  U»r- 
tone,  had  determined  to  seek,  in  the  new  world,  that  fiberty  o 
conscience  which  was  denied  them  in  the  old;  but  foreseeing  tlii 
mnrule  inseparable  from  the  residence  of  the  legisbrive  powrer  ii 
England,  they  demanded,  as  a  previous  condition  to  tbeit  eivti. 
gration,  that  the  power  of  ^government  should  be  transferred  tA 
New  England,  and  be  exercised  in  the  colony.  The  oonipAi:i 
bad  already  incurred  expences  for  which  they  saw  no  pnaspect    €3 
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a  speedy  retributioHy  and.  although  they  doubted  the  legality  of 
the  measure^  were  well  disposed  to  obtain  such  impoitant  aid,  by 
embracing  it.  .A.general  court  was  therefore  convened^'by  whom 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  ^^  that  the  patent  should-be  transfer- 
redy  and  the  gov&nfki^ent  of  the  corporation  removed  from  Lon- 
don to  Massacbussetts-'Bay/'  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  xemuniug  in  England,  should  retain  a 
share  i^  the  trading  stock  and  profits  for  the  terra  of  seven 
y^ars. 

HavingN  effected  this  important  revolution  in  their  system  of 
government^  such  great  exertiohs  for  emigration  were  madcj 
-that  early  in  the  following  year,  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
among  whom  were^seyeral  of  family  |«id  fortune,  embarked  on 
board  seventeen  vessels  at  an  expence  of  nipwards  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  turrived  at  Salem  in  July;  Dissatisfied 
with  this  situation,  they  explored  the  country  in  quest  of  better 
stations,  and  settling  in  many  places  around  the  bay,  they  laid 
ihe  finmdatiens  of  several  towns,  aqd  among  others  of  Boston. 

The  difficulty  of  obtmning  subsistence,  the  difference  of 
^ir  food  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustbmed,  the 
extreme  cold  of  winter,  against  whifth  they  had  not  sufficient 
-means  of  protection,  were  still  -  severely  felt  by  the  colonists^ 
and  still  continued  to  carry  many  of  them  to  the  grave ;  but 
diat  enthusiasm,  which  had  impelled  them  to  emigrate,  preser- 
ved alLitis  force,  and  they  met,  with  a  firm  unshaken  spirit,  the  . 
calamities  which  assailed  them.  Our  admiration  of  their  forti- 
tude and  of  their  principles  sustains,  however,  no  inconsiderable 
diminution,  from  observing  the  severity  with  .which  they  denied 
toothers,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  through  so  ma- 
ny dangers  ^nd  hardships  they  sought,  with  such  laudable  zeal, 
for  themselves*  At  a  meeting  of  tlieir  general  court  early  m, 
the  year  1631',,  it  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  admitted  as' 
freemen,  or  permitted  to  vote  at  elections,  or  be  capable  of  be- 
ing chosen*  as  magistrates,  or  of  serving  as  jurymen,  but  suoh 
as  had  been  received  in  the  church  as  members.  Thus  did  men 
who  had  braved  every  hardship  for  freedom  of  conscience  de- 
prive, without  reluctance,  of  the  choicest  rights^  of  humanity, 
all  those  who  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  on  any 
article  of  faith,  or  point  of  church  discipline. 

The,  numerous  ^complaints  of  the  severities  exercised  by  the 
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government  of  Massachussetts,  which  were  made  by  persons  ex^ 
pelted  for  noncosformity  in  matters  of  religion,  and  by  many 
dissatisfied  by  other  means^  added  to'  the  immense  emigratioii 
6f  persons  noted  for  their  enthusiasm,  and  for  their  hostility  to 
the  existing  system  in  England,  seems  at  length  to  have  made 
some  hnpression  on  Charles  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  February  1633, 
an  order  was  made  by  the  king  in  council  to  stop  the  ships  at 
that  time  ready  to  sail^  freighted  with  passengers  and  provi-* 
sions  for  New  England.  This  order/  however,  seems  ^never  to 
have  been  strictly  executed^  as  the  eroi^ations  still  continued 
without  any  sensible  diminution. 

Hitherto  the  legislature  had  been  composed  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  freemen.  Under. this  system,  so  favorable  to  (he  views 
pf  the  few  who  possess  popular  influence,  the  real  power  of  the 
state  ha4  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  governor  and  assistants, 
aided  by  the  clergy.  The  emigrations,' however,  had  already 
been  very  considerable,  and  the  settlements,  in  consequence  of 
the  depopulation  of  the  surrounding  country  by  the  small-pox, 
which^  sweeping  off  whole  tribes,  .left  a  great  extent  of  vacant 
lands,  h&d -become  so  extensive,  that  it  was  found  extremely 
inconvenient,  if  not  impracticable,  longer  to  preserve  a  princi- 
ple which  their  charter  enjoined.  In  ^he  succeeding  year,  1634^ 
therefore,  as  it  were  by  common  consent,  the  people  -elected 
delegates,  who  met  the  governor  and  council,  and  constituted 
the  general  court.  This  important  and  necessary  improvement 
in  their  system,  rendered  famiHar  and  probably  suggested  by  the 
practice  in  the  mother  country  oC^  delegating^  legislative  power 
to  representatives,  although  not  authorised  by  their  charter,  re- 
mained unaltered  so  long  as  that  charter  was  permitted  to  exist. 

The  colony  of  Msssachussetts,  having  being  settled  by  men 
whose  political  as  well  as  religious  opinions  were  strongly  tinc- 
tured with'  the  spirit  of  republicanism,  had  been  conducted,  from 
its  commencement;  very  much  on  the  plan  of  an  independent 
society.  It  at  length  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the  jea- 
lous administration  in  Englaiid,  and  in  April  a  commission  for 
'^  the  regulation  and  government  of  the*  plantations"  was  issued 
to  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  to  some  of  the  nobility,  in 
which  was  granted  absolute  power  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  to  others,  '^  to  make  laws  and  constitutions  concern-* 
ing  their  state  public^  or  the  utility  of  individuals.*'     The  com'* 
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ini^ioners  were  authorised  to  support  the  clergy,  by  assigning 
thein  '^tithes,  oblations,  and  other  .profits^  according  to  theif 
discretioQ ;  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  should  violate 
their  ordinances;  to  remove  governors  of  plantations,  and  to 
.appoint  others ;  and  to  constitute  tribunals,  and  courts  6f  jus- 
tice,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  with  such  authority  and  form  as 
they  should  think  proper '"  but  their  laws  were  not  to  take  ef- 
fect until  they  had  received  the  royal  assent,  and  been  proclaim- 
ed in  the  colonies.  The  commissioners  were  also  constituted  a 
committee  to  hear  complaints  against  a  colony,  its  governor^ 
or  oth^  officers,  with  power  to  remove  the  offender  for  punish- 
ment to  England.  They  were  further  directed  to  cause  the  re- 
voc^on  of.  such  letters  patent,  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
colonies,  as  should,  upon  enquiry,  be  found  to  have  been* un- 
duly obtained,  or  to  contain  a  grant  of  liberties  hurtful  to  the 
prerogative  royal. 

From  their  first  settlement  at  Salem,  the  colony  of  Massachus- 
setts  had  cultivated  /the  friendship  of  their  neighbours  of  Nevie 
Plymouth.  The  bonds  of  mutual  amity  were  now  rendered 
more  strict^  not  only  by  some  threatening;  appearances  of  % 
hostile  dispositioti  among  tfie  natives,  but  from  another  circum- 
stance which  excited,  in  both  colonies,  considerable  alarm. 

The  voya^s  dF  discovery,  and  for  settlements,  made  by  the  * 
English  and  French  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  had  been 
nearly  cotemporaneous,  and  of  consequence  they  set  .up  conflic-  > 
ting  claims  to  the  territory.     In   1603,   Henry  IV.  of  France 
granted  to  De  Mont  a  commission,  as  lieutenant-general  over 
that  part  of  America  which  lies  between  the  fortieth  and  forty- 
sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  with  powers  to  colonise  and  to 
rule  it;  and  in  1606^  king  James. granted  to  the  two  Virginia, 
companies^  all  that  territory  whi.ch  lies  between  the  thirty-fourth 
and  forty-fifth  d^ees  of  north  latitude;    in  consequence  of 
which  Captain  Argal,  in  1614,  attacked,  and,  for  the  moment, 
dispersed  the^  settlements  made  by  the  French  -  on  .  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.     In   1620,  James  granted  to  the  Plymouth  company, 
all   that   territory  which  lies  between  the  fortieth  and  forty- 
eighth,  degrees  of  north  latitude;  and  in  1621,  he,  as  king  of 
Sratland,  granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  under  the  title  of 
Nova  Scotia,  with  the  consent  of  the  Plymouth  company,  the^ 
country  bounded  on  'the  north,  and  east,  and  south,  by  the  ri- 
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ver  St.  Lawrence  and  the  ocean,  and  on  the  west  byth^ritef 
St.  Croix.     Under  these  different  grants,  actual  seltkments  had 
been  made  by  the  French  as  far  south  and  west  as  St.  Croix, 
and  by  the  English  as  far  north  anci  east  as  Penobscot.    During 
the  war  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  the  i cign  of  Charles 
I.,  that  monarch. granted  a  commission  to  Captam  Kirk  for  the 
conquest  of  the  countries  ia  America  occupied  by  the  French, 
and  under  that  commission  Canada  and  A'cadfi^  were  subdued  ; 
but,  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  St.  Gernlam's  those  places  were 
restored  to  Frailce,  generally,  without  describing  their  limits  ; 
anci  Fort  Royal,  Quebec,  and  Cape  Breton,  were  severally  sur- 
rendered by  name.     In  1632,  a  party  of  French  firotn  Acadte, 
whether  With  or  without  authority  from  goverq^ient  seetais  not  to 
have  been  ascertained,  committed  a  robbery  on  a  trading  house 
established  in  L627  by  the  pec^le  of  New  Plymouth  at  Penob- 
scot f  with  the  intelligence  of  this  fact,  information   was  also 
brought  that  Cardinal  RicMieu  had  ordered  some  companies  to 
that  station,  and  that  more  wefre  expected  the  next  year,  with 
priests,  Jesuits,    and  other  formidable  accompaniments,   far  a 
fkrmanent  settlement.     It  was  immediately  determined  to  com- 
plete a  iort  which  had  been  commenceil  at  Bostoti,  and  to  build 
some  other  for  the  defence  of  that  patt  c(  the  country  where  en- 
croachment from  the  Ffench  was  most  dreaded.     Notwithstandf 
ing  this  robbery,  the  company  stilf  retained  possession '  of  the 
fort^  and  continued  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  the  Indians  un- 
til the  year  1635,  when  they  were  dispossessed'  by  a  military 
force  detached  by  Rosillon,  commander  of  a  French  fort  at  La 
Have,  in  Acadie,  who,,  at  the  same,  time,  wrote  to  the  governor 
of  the  colony,  stating  that  he' had  orders  to  displace  all  thfe  Eng- 
fish  as  far  as  Pemaquid.    The  govecnment  of  New  Plymouth 
was  not  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  this  invasion  of  territory, 
and  hired,  for  an  expedition  undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  the 
fort  at  Penobscot,  an  EngKsh  'ship  of  war,  under  the  'comiaafid 
of  Captain  Girling;  to  which  they^  joined  m  auxiliary -force  of  a 
bark,  and  twenty  men  belonging  to  the  colony*  Hey  stipulated 
to  pay  him  two  hundred  pounds  on  his  dislodging  the'Ftenek 
from  the  place;  but^  having  notice  of  the  "armameot  commg 
.  against  them,  they  prepared  for  it")  reception  by  fortifying  and 
strengthening  the  fort ;  in  consequence  of  which  Girling,  after 
expending  his  annnuiition,  and  findhig  himself  too'  weak  to  at-^ 
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(einpt  to  carry  the  works  by  assault^  setit  the  bark,  accompanied 
with  twaof^jthe  people  of  Plymouth,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Mas-* 
sachttssetts^  The  court  agreed  to  assist  their  neighbours  with.il 
hundred  men,  and  to  bear  the  expence  qi  the  expedition*  by  pri- 
vate subscription  among  their  own  body  ;  but  provisions  were  so 
scarcp,  that  a  sufficient  supply,  even  for  this  small  corps,  could 
not  be  immediately  obtained.  In  consequence  pf  this  circmn* 
stance,  the  expedition  was  abandoned  for  the  present ;  Girling 
retomed,  and  the  French  retained  possessi'on  oJP  the  station  until 
1654.  The  apprehftostons  entertained  of  these  formidable  neigh-^ 
hours  cositributed,  in  no  small  de|gree,  to  cement  the  uniei>'be- 
tnreen  Massachnssetts  and  Plymouth. 

Two  persons,  who  afterwards  made  a  distinguished  iig;ure  ifi 
English  axmals,  arrived  in  1695,  at.BostoiK  One  was  Hugh  Pe*' 
ters,  the^  coadjutor,  and  chaplain  of  Oliver  CitomweU;  the  other 
Mr.  Henry  Vane,  the  son  of  .Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  pi4vy  counsellor  of  great  credit  with  the  king.  So  lb¥d-^ 
hie  was  the  influence  of  the  political,  and  perhaps  religious  opi*^ 
nions  then  mcdntained  by  the  puritans  on  the  mind  of  this  young 
ge^demstti)  that  he  appeared  ready  to  sacrifice,  for  their  gratifie 
cation^  all  the  enjoyments  which  aWaited  him^  and  aH  his  high 
expeetiAioiis  i^  his  native  land*  His  morticed  exterior,  his  grav^ 
and  soleimf  deportment^  although  not  more  than,  twehty-liv^i 
years  of  dge,  his  feput«tion  for 'piety  and  wisdom,  his  strong 
pntfeseibAs  of  attachment  to  liberty,  and  to  the  public  interest, . 
added  to  his  a'tjtention  to  sdine^  of  the  leaifing  rnembers  in  tte 
church,  wcHi  rapidly  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  the  yea# 
after  his  arrival  he  was,  with  general  approbation^  chosen  theif 
governor.  '  His  administration  commenced  with  more  exterhid 
pomp  than  had  been  usual,  or  would  seem  tQ  be  congeniid 
with  the  plain  and  simple  manners  of  Ihe  people  he  governed. 
When  going  to  eourt,  or  chi^eh^  he  wbs  always  prepedldd  by  two 
sergeants,  who  walked  with  their  halberts ;  yet  his  popularity 
sustained  no  diminiAion,  tin  til  the  part  he  took  in  the  religidtts 
eoBtroversies  of  the  ^knmtry  detached  from  him  many  of  its  most 
judidmia  and*  influentia}  inhabitants. 

Indepeddemt  of  the  meetings  for  pubiie  Worship  on  every  Sun«^' 
day;  of  the  stated  lecture. in  Boston,  on  eveVy  Thursday;  and 
of  oeeasional  lectures  in  other  (owns|  there  were  frequent -pri^ 
vate  i)seetings<of  the  brethren  of  the  churches  for  religious  exer^ 
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cises.  Mra.  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  deep  enthusiasm,  and  of 
considerable  eloquence,  i^ho  had  been  much  flattered  by  the  at- 
tentions of  the  governor,  and  of  Mr,  Cotton,  one  of  the  mast 
influential  of  the  clergy,  and  whose  husband  was  among  the 
most  cespected  men  in  the  country,  dissatisfied  tnth  the  exclu- 
-sion  of  her  sex  from  the  private  meetings  of  the  brethren,  insti- 
tuted a  meeting  of  the  sisters  also,  in  which  she  repeated  the 
'  sermons' of  the  preceding  Sunday,  accompanied  wkh  such  re- 
marks and  expositions  as  she  deemed  pertinent*  These  meetings 
were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  of  her 
sex.;  her  lectures  were  much  spoken  of,  and,  for  a  time,  very 
generally  approved.  At  length  she  drew  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  ministers  and  members  of  churches  through  the 
country.  A  small  number  she  designated  as  being  under  a  cove- 
nant of  ^gracei  the  others  as  being  udder  a  covenant  of  works. 
Contending  for  the  necessity  of  the  former,  she  maintained  that 
sanctity  of  life  Is  no  evidence  of  justification,  pr  of  favor  with 
God ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dvtrells  per^naUy  in  such  as  are 
justified.  The  whole  colony  was  divided  into  two  parties^  equal- 
ly positive  on  these  abstruse  points,  whose  resentments  against 
each  other  threatened  the  most  serious  calamities.  Mr.  Vane 
espoused,  with  zeal,  the  wildest  doctrines  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  Mr.  Cotton  decidedly  favored  them.  The  lieutenant-govei- 
Dor;  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  the  majority  of  the  churches,  weie  of 
the  opposite  party.  Many  conferences  were  held  >  days  of  fast- 
ing and  humUiation  were  appointed ;  a  general  synod  was  call- 
ed ;  and,  after  the  most  violent  dissensions,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
,  opinions  were  condemned  as  erroneous,,  and  she  herself  banished. 
Many  of  her  disciples  followed  her.  Vane,  in  disgust,  quitted 
America^ 

Charles  had  long  resolved  to  take  the  government  of  New 
.  England  entirely  into  his-  own  hands.  In  pursuance  of  this  de- 
termination, he  had,  in  1635,  issued  the  commission  already 
mentioned,  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  planta- 
tions. In  1637^  he  issued  a  proclamation,  directing  that  none 
should  be  transported  thither  who  had  not  the  special  licence  of 
,  the  government,  and  that  this  should  be  granted  only  to  those 
who  had  taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  had 
conformed  to'the  discipline  of  the  church^f  England.-  This  or- 
der, however,  from  its  real  difficulty,  coidd  not  be  completely 
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icxecuted  ;  and  the  emigrations^  'which  were  entirely  of  noncon*' 
formistsj  still  continued.  So  high  in  estimation,  among  those 
who  were  disgusted 'with  the  ceremonials  so  rigidly  exacted  in 
England,  was  the  simple  frame  of  church  policy  established  in 
Massachussetts,  that  crowds  surmounted  every  difficulty,  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  this  New  Jerusalem.  Among  them  were  found 
persons  of  the  first  political  influence  and  mental  attainments  oF. 
their  country.  Pvm,  Hampden,  Hazlerig,  and  Cromwell,  with 
many  others  who,  afterwards,  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in 
that  revolution,  Which  brought  the  head  of  Charles  to  the  block, 
are  said  to  have  been  actudly  on  hoard  a  vessel  prepared  to  sail 
for  New  England,  and  to  have  been  stopped  by  the  special  orr 
ders  of  the  privy  council. 

The  commission  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the 
plantations  conceiving  the  administration  of  the  colony  to  have 
been  in  violation  of  its  charter,  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  is- 
saed,  and  judgment  was  given,  that  the  liberties  of  Massachus- 
setts  shall  be  seized  into  the  hands  which  conferred  theno,  be* 
cause  they  had  been  improperly  exercised.  This  judgment  was 
probably  not  final,  and  none  of  the  corporation  in  New  England 
were  served  with  the  process.  The  privy  council,  however,  or-  . 
tiered  the  governor  and  company  to  ^end  their  patent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  delivered  up.  This  order  the  general  court  answered 
in  Septepiber, .  1638,  by  a  petition  to  the  commissioners,  in 
which  they  say,  "We  dare  not  question  your  lordships.'  proceed- 
ings in  requiring  our  patent  to  be  sent  unto  youf  we  oply' desire 
to  open  our  griefe,  and  if  in  any  thing  we  have  offended  his  jna- 
jesty  or  yo^^  lordships,  we  humbly  prostrate  ourselves  at  the 
footstool  of  supreme  authority ;  we  are  sincerely  ready  to  yield 
all  due  obedience  to  both :  we  are  not  conscious  that  we  have  of- 
fended  in  any  thing,  as  our  government  is  according  to  law :  we 
pray  that  we  may  be  heard  before  condemnation,  and  that  we 
may  be  suffered  to  livein  tlie  wilderness."  Fortunately  for  the 
coIot)ists,  the  attention  of  Charles  and  of  his  commissioners  be- 
gan now  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  affairs  at  home,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  carry  into  complete  execution,  a  system  aimed  at 
th^  subversion  of  every  thing  dear  to  the  American  heart. 

To  the  religious  dissensions  which  distracted  Massachpssetts, 
and  to  the  rigor  with  which  conformity  was  exacted,  is,  ib  a 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  the  4irst  settlement  of  the  other 
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colonies  of  New  Eiigland.  So  early  as  the  year  1634^  Roger 
WilliamSy  a  very  popular  preacher  at  Salem,  wl^o  had  reftised,to 
hold  coiDmuaion  with  the -church  of  BostoD,  because  its  inem- 
ber9  refused  to  make'  a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance  for 
having  held*  communion  with  the  church  .of  England  during 
their  residenpc  in  that  country,  was  charged  with  many  excep* 
tionable  tenets.  Among  several  which  were  condemned,  and 
which  mark  his  wild  enthusiasm,  we  are  surprised  to  find  one 
in  total  opposition,  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  -but 
to  the  severity  of  his  other  doctrines.  He  maintained,  that  to 
punish  a  man  for  any  matter  of  conscience  is  persecution  ;  and 
that  even  papists  and  arminians  are  entitled  to  freedom  of  con* 
science  in  worship^  provided  only  the  peace  of  civil  society  be 
aecured.  The  divines  of  Massachussetts  opposed  this  doctrine, 
by  contending  that  they  did  not  persecute  men  for  conscience, 
but  corrected  them  for  sinning  against  conscience ;  and  so  they 
did  not  persecute,  but  punish  heretics.  This  unintelligible  so- 
phism having  no  effect  upon  Williams,  he. was  for  this,  and 
for -his  other  heresies,  banished  by  the  magbtrates  from  their 
jurisdictiop,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  church  and  pom-^ 
monwealth. 

Many  of  his  disciples  followed  him  into  isxile,  and  travelliug 
south  until  they  passed  the  line  of  Massachussetts,  they  purcha- 
sed a  tract  of  land  of  the  Mariaghansetts,  .then  a  powerful  iribe 
of  Indians,  where,  in  1635,  they  made  a  settlement,  to  which 
they  gave  the  n^me  of  Providence,     Having  fixed  the  place   ot 
their  future  residence,  they  entered  into  a  voluntary  association, 
and  framed  a  government  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men, for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  making  of  such  laws 
as  their  situation  might  require.     They-  created  a  duirch  after 
the  mangier  of  Massachussetts,  by  collecting  a  religious  society  3 
but  as  one  of  the^ causes  of  their  migration  had.  been  the  tenet, 
that  all  were  entitled  to  freedom  of  conscience  in  worship,  the 
most  entire  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  wM  established. 
These  new  settlers  cultivated  with  assiduity  the  good. will    of 
the  aborigines,  and,  at  Providence^  Williams  long  i^ained  his 
authority,'   employing  himself  continually  in  acts  of  kindness, 
affording  relief  to  the  distressed,  and  an  asylum  to  the  perse* 
cuted. 

It  was  not  long  after  the-  banishment  of  Williams,  that  tlie 
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contrOT^rsjTv  betwef a  those  whp  maitktained^^the  covehAnt  of 
wbrlts/'  and  those  who  rndkitained  ^'the  covenant  oF  grace/' 
divided  and  distracted  Massachussetts.  This  controversy  tiav- 
ing  been  decided  in  1637  against  the  itntinoOiians,  or  those 
who  supported  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  Mrs. '  Hutchitisony 
the  leader  of  that  sect,  being  banished,  she,  with  many  of  her 
4iscipIeS)  foilowe.d  the  steps  of  Williams,  and,  arrHring  in  his  ' 
neighbonrlKXMl,  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  the  same  tribe, 
where  they  founded  Rhode  Island.  Imitating  the  conduct  ot 
^eir  oeigM^onrs,  they  founded  a  similar  association  for  the  es- 
tablishaient  of  civil  government,  and  adopting  the  same  princi- 
pies  of  toleration,  they  afforded  protection  to  all  who  resorted 
•thitherr  In  consequence  of  this  conduct,  the  island  soon  became 
j«o  populons  as  to  send  out  colonists  to  the  adjacent  shores. 

Connecticut  too  is  a.  colony  of  Massachussetts.  So  early  as 
the  ye^r  1634^  several  persons,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Hooker^ 
4>ne  of  the  favorite  ministers  of  the  church,  who  wa^  only  infe« 
nor  in  influence  to  Mr.  Cotton,  applied  to  the  general  court  of 
Massachussetts,  for  permission  to  goMti  quest  of  new  adventures 
ill  a  better  land.  That  body  was  divided,  and  permission  was 
not  at  that  time  obtained.  It  being  then  the  received  c^iinion, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  all  mutually  bound  to  each  other  by 
the  oath  of  a  freemsm.,  as  well  as  the  original  compact,  so  as  not 
to  be  at  liberty  to  separate  without  the  consent  of  the  whole, 
this  emigration  was  for  the  present  «ftpended.  Th*e  general 
coort,  howevcfr,  did  not  long  withhold  its  assent.  The  coun* 
try  having  been  explored,  and  a  place  chosen  on  the  west  side 
of  the  great  river  Connecticut,  a  commission  was  granted  to 
the  petitioners,  to  remove  wherever  they  chose ;  but  on  the  .con* 
dition  of  their  still  continuing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massar 
dnusetts«  Some  few  huts  had  been  erected  the  preceding  year, 
in  which  a  small  number  of  emigrants  had  wintered,  and  the 
fell  succeeding  the  permit  to  settle  the  country,  about  sixty  pef^ 
sons  traversed  the  wilderness  4n  families^  and  encountered  im- 
mense  distress.  In  163f),  about  one  hundl'ed  persons,  led  by 
Pyochon,  Hooker,  and  Hayiies,  followed  the  .first  emigrants,  and 
founded  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Wetherfield. 

There  were  some  difficulties  attending  the  title  of  the  settlers. 
The  Dutch,  at  Manhadoes,  or  New  York,  claimed  a  right  to 
the  river,  which  they  asserted  themselves  to  have  first  discover- 
4.  K 
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ed,  and  to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of  Fresh  River.  In 
addition'  to  this  hostHe  title.  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord 
Brooke,  with  some  others,  contemplating,  at  one  time,  a  retreat 
in  the  new  world  from  the  despotism  with  which  England  was 
threatened,^ had  made  choice  of  Connecticut-river  for  thift  par* 
pose ;  and  had  huilt  a  fort  at  its  mouth,  which  they  had  named 
Saybrooke.^  '  The  emigrants  from  Massachussetts,  however, 
kept  possession ;  and  proceeded  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  coun- 
try. They  purchased  the  ri^ts  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and 
Lord  Brooke,  and  their  partners ;  and  the  Dutch  being  too  fee- 
ble to  go  to  war,  gradually  receded  from  Gonnecticut-river. 
Disclaiming  the  authority  of  Massachussetts,  the  emigrants  en« 
tered  into  a  voluntary  association  for  the  establishment  of  a  go* 
vemment  for. themselves,  which,  in  its  frame,  was  like  those 
adopted  in  the  first  instance  throughout  New  England*  The 
most  material  point  of  variance  between  their  constitution  and 
that  of  Massachussetts  was,  that  they  did  not  deprive  of  the 
right  of  freemen  thoSe  who  were  not  members  of  the  cfaurch.f 

These  new  establishments  gave  great  and  just  alarm  to  the 
Piquods,  a  very  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,-  situated  on  the 
^outh  of  the  Massachussetts.  The^  clearly  foresaw  their  own 
ruin  in  this  extension  of  the  English  settlements;  and  the  dis- 
position excited  by  this  apprehension  soon  displayed  itself  in  pri- 
vate murders,  and  various  otiier  acts  of  hostility.  With  a  poii- 
<7  suggested  by  a  strong  sense  of  danger,  they  sought  a  reconci* 
liation  with  the  Narraghansetts,  their  ancient  enemies  and  rivals 
in  power.  They  requested  these  people  to  forget  their  long  che- 
rished animosities,  and. to  co-operate  cordially  with  them  against 
a  common  enemy,  whose  continuing  encroachments  threatened 


*  Mr.  Trumbull  states  this  fort  to  have  been  erected  }ty  Mr.  Wintbrop» 
^ho  waft  dispatched  for  the  purpose  by  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brooke 
and  others,  ihc  graotees  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  who  fortnnat/cjy 
took  possessioa  of  the  mouth  of  Connecticnt-riTer  just  in  time  to  preYent  id 
being  seized  by  the  Dutch,  wfio  had  detached  ^  .veMcf  ffpm  Manhadpct  far 
that  purpose. 

f  All  the  powers  of  goTern;nent,  foj  nearly  three  years,  seeoi  ;to  have  been 
in  <ho  magistrates,  of  whom  two  were  appointed  in  eaeh  town.  These  gave 
all  orders,  and  directed  all  the  affairs  of  the  plantation*.  The  freemen  ap- 
pear to  have  bad  no  voice  in  making  the  laws,  or  in  any  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, except  in  some  instances  of  general  and  uncomm.op  concern*  In  these 
instances^  committees  were  sent  from  the  several  towns.  During  this  term» 
it  »ecms  that  juries  were  not  employed  in  any  case,  ' 
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to  Overwhelm  both  urith  one  common  destnietiori.  They  mark- 
ed to  thwn  the  rapid  progress  of  the  English  settlements,  and 
iirgedj  with  great  reason,  that  although  a  present  friendship  sub-* 
sisted  between  thenl  and  the  new  comers,  yet  all  in  their  turn 
Bittst  J»e  dispossessed  of  their  country,  and  they  could  hope,  from 
that  firiendship,  no  other  good  than  the  wretched  privilege  of  be-* 
ing  last  devoured. 

These  judicious  representations  of  the  Piquods  could  not  ef- 
face from  the  bosom  of  the  Narraghansetts  that  deep  rooted  en- 
mity  which  neighbours'  not  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  a» 
possessing  one  common  interest,  and  not  bound  together  by  li- 
gaments of  sufficient  sueagth  to  prevent  reciprocal  acts  of  hos- 
tility, so  often,  fieel  for  each  other.    Dreading  still  llss  the  powef* 
of  a  foreign  nation  than  th&t  of  men  with  whom  ^they  had  been 
.in  the  habit  of  contending,  they  not  only  refused  to  join  the  Pi-> 
quods,  but  communicated  their^  proposition  to  the  government 
of  Massachussetts,  with  which  they  formed  an  alliance  against 
that  tribe*     Open  war  being  now  resolved  on  by  both  parties^ 
Csiptain  Underbill  was  sent  to   the  relief  of  Fort   Saybrooke^ 
which  had  been  besieged  by  the  enemy }  atid  the  three  colonies^ 
Massachussetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  agreed  to  march 
wsthjiinited  forces  the  next  year  into  the  country  of  the  Piquods, 
in  order  to  efiect  their  utter  destruction.     Connecticut  being 
most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  the  troops  of  th^t  colony  were  first 
in  motion.     Those  of  Massachussetts  were  detained  by  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the^  covenant  of  works  and  of  grace,  which 
had  insinuated  itself  into  all  the  transactions  of  that  colony. 
Their.  litUe  army,  when  collected,  in  16375  found  itself  divided 
by  this  metaphysical  point,  and  the  stronger  party  believing  that 
the  bleaeing' of  God  could  not  be  expected  to  crown  with  success  < 
the  arms  of  such  unhallowed  men^  as  they,  deemed  their  op- 
ponents in  faith  on  this  question,  refused  to  march  until  theic 
small  band  was  purified,  by  intrbducing,  in  place  o(  the  undeanj^ 
others  whose  tenets  were  unexceptionable. 

In  the  Inean  time  the  troops  of  Connecticut  being  joined  by  * 
a  body  of  friendly  Indians,  and  reinforcj^d  by  a  small  detachment 
fiom  Saybrooke^  determined  to  march  against  the  enemy*     The  ' 
Piquods  had  taken  two  positions^  which -they  had  surrounded 
'With  pallisadoes,,  and  resolved  to  def^nd.^  In  one  of  them  was 
Sassacus  himself,  their  chief  sachem^  and  the  other  was  on  a 
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rising  ground,  smrrounded  by  the  head  of  Mystic^river.  Against 
the  fort  comtpanded  by  Sas^icus  the  first  attack  was  intonded  to 
be  made ;  but  son^e  t)f  the  troops  becooaing  laihe^  and  lall  very 
much  .fatigued  witli  the  march,  the  original  plan  was  changed, 
and  it  was  determined  to  attack  Fort  Mystic,  which  was  «ight 
miles  nearer  than. that  commanded  by  Sassacus.  By  an  Indian 
they  obtained  the  information  that  the  enemy, -deceived  by  tlie 
movement  of  their  vessels  from  Saybrooke  to  Narraghaiisetts, 
believed  the  expedition  to  have  be^i  abandoned,  and  were  cele- 
brating in  perfect  security,  on  a  large  quantity  of  bass  they  had 
taken,  the  supposed  evacuation  of  their  country.  About  day- 
break, while  in  deep  and  secure  isieep,  they  were  approached  by 
the  English,  and  the  surprise  would  have  been  complete,  had 
they  not  been  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  The  war-whoop 
v^aa  immediately  raised,  6nd  they  iletv,  undismayed,  to  sadtt 
ajrms  as  they  possessed.  The  English  rushed  on  to  the  attack  ; 
and  while  sotoe  of  them  fired  on  the  Indians  through  the  pdisa- 
does,  others  forced  their  way  through  the  works,  and  set  fire  to 
their  wigwams,  which  were  covered  with  reeds.  The  confusion 
soon  became  universal,  an^  almost  the  whole  patty  were  either 
billed  or  taken* 

Soon  after  this  action,  the  troops  from  Massachussetts  ar)rived> 
and  it  was  resolved  to  pursue  theif  victoYy.  Seterarskilmiehes 
took  place,  which  terminated  im&vorabiy  for  the  Pi<)«od8$  end 
in  a  short  time,  another  total  defeat  was  given  theiifr,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  A  few  only  of  ihi^oiice  powerful  ni^iofi 
survived,  who,  al^andoning  their  country  to  the  Eilglisk,  disper* 
9ed  themselves  among  the  neighbouring  trU>es,  flind  were  inoor« 
porated  with  them. 

This  first 'essay  In  arms  of  the  New  England  cotonUti  waa 
conducted  with  vigor  and  abiKty,  and  impressed  %n  the  aboHgi* 
nes  a  Jiigh  opinion  of  their  courage  aftd  military  superiority ; 
but  their  victory  was  sullied  with  oiiielties,  ti^tnch  cannot  be 
recollected  without  mingled  regret  aitd  censure. 

Immediately  after  the  terminatien  of  this  war.  New  Haven 
was  settled.  '^ 

A  small  emigration,  conducted  from  England  by  Eatoto  and  Dtt* 
venport,  arrived  at  Boston  in  June.  UtiWilHng  to  temahi  ttticleT 
a  government  where  power  ahd  infiuence  were  already  ia  the 
bands  of  others,  they  refined  to  continue  withiti  the  jtiris<fictkm 


of  Mdssachii^fletSd;'  imd  Mtwrith^atMltng'tbe  opporitioA  and 
threats  at  Matihadoe^^  settTed  themselves  at  a  place  on  Co^nee^ 
ticfit-river,M4iidi  tliey  named  New  Haveit^  Their  institutidns^ 
civil  and  ecclesiastical^  were  in  the  eame  spirit  with  those  of 
their  eMer  sbter  Massachussetts* 

.  The  colony  was  now  in  a  very  fiourtshing  edfidition.  It  is  com- 
puted that  iVom  its  ^st  settlement  the^  had  arrived  at  Maasfr- 
chussetd  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  persons*  Although' 
its  inhabitants,  who  had  emigrated  in  search  of  civil  and  reli^ 
giotis  liberty,  devoted  a  great  part  of  their  atterttfon  to  these 
absirase  points  of  theology  which  scf  ipnch  employed  the  casu«- 
ists  of  that  day,  yet  they  were  by-  no  means  tmidlndtal  of  those 
solid  acqfttisitimis  which  were  so  nece^'ary  for  their  comfort 
while  they  sojourned  In  this  ^blunaiy  World.  •  Sc^er,  indastii-' 
009,  «nd  ^economical,  they  labored  indefatigably  in  o|»imng 
and  improving  the  country  they  occupied,  ^and  were  unremitting 
in  their  efforts  to  furnish  themselves  Hvith  those  supplies  whieh 
are  to  be  drawn  from  the  liosom  df  the  earth.  Of  these  they 
soon,  raised  a  surplus,  fbr  which  fresh  emigrants  offered  a  teariy^ 

'   and  a  proStflCble  market ;  and  their  foreign  trade  in  lumber,  ir 
business  at  first  accessary  to  the  clearing  of  their  lands,  furnish* 
edtliem,  in  addition. to  theh^-fish  and  fur,  witli  the  m^ansiof^ 
making  reDfkittances  to  Et^land  for  those  manufattures  whieli' 
they  found  it  adv|ihtageous  to  import  from  that  country.    Thrti? 
fisheriefis  had  become  io  important  as  to  attract  the  attention  of . 
governrttient.    Tor  their  encouragemi^nt,   a  law  Was  this  yew 
pfassed^   exempting  property  employed  in  catching,  eutvag,  or. 
tnmsporting  fish,  from  ^11  duties  and  taxes';  and  the  fiskextneti 
aad  shipbuilders  from  militia  duty;    By  the  «ani^  law,  too,  alf 
persons  ^were  restrained  ¥hm)  using  cod  or  bass  fish  for  uuh 
mm.  ' 

In  retfei^g  the  mfeans  by  which  most  of  the  early  s^e^ 
raeijls  in  the  New  World  h&ve  been  made,  ft  is  impossible  ttdt 
to  fied  Sa^ignition,  at  the  injustice  and  abhorrence,  at  the.cruel^ 
ties  which  were  so  generally  exercised  towards  the  original'  occu- 
piers ^f  1)119  new  discovered  comitry;     atrocities  whirfr  have 

"  entailed  «  disgrace  nn  Europe,  atfd  a  reproach  on  the  name  rf 
clMrisVifltafl,  which  the  revoJutions  of  cefrturies  have  not  1>feen  sirf^ 
citt*  tb^dAkoe :  but  in  tfre  settlerftent  6f  Pttinsylvahia  to  ivY^db 
the  attention  of  the  feadet  5s  now  to  be  directed j  vcfjr  different. 
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fliad  far  more  grateful  feelings  will  be  called  into  exercise,  and 
he  wUl  trace  with  unmingied  satisfaction  the  steps  by  which  this- 
most  important  province  was -settled  and  colonized »  steps  onpol- 
Ittted  by  injustice,  and  unstained  with  blood. 

William  Penn  the  celebrated  Quaker  had  advanced  large  sum9 
of  money  from  time  to  time  for  the  good  of  the  uaval  service,  and 
his  "pay  had  been  also  in  arrears.  For  these  two  claims,  including 
the  interest  upon  the  money  due, .  government  were  in  debt  to 
him  no  less  a  sum  than  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  William  Penn 
was  desirous  therefore  of  closing  the  account.  He  was  however 
not  anxious  for  the  money.  He  wished,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  take  land  in  America  in  lieu  of  it,  and  therefore  petitioned 
Charles  the  Second,  that  letters  patent  might  be  granted 
him  for  the  same.  The  tract  he  solicited  was  to  lie  north  of 
Maryland.  It  was  to  be  bounded  on  the  ea^t  by  the  Delaware* 
river.  It  was  to  be  limited  on  the  west  as  Maryland  was^  and 
it  was  to  extend  northward  as  far  as  it  was  plantable. 

The  king  having  read  it,  sent  it  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
the  Privy  Council,  after  considering  its  contents,  returned  it  to 
the  Lords  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Great  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  it  in  both  places,  and  for  no  other  reascm 
than  because  William  Penn  was  a  Quaker.  Several  meetnigs 
took  place,  in  which  the  objections  of  the  Duke  of  York  (by 
bis  agent  Sir  John  Werd^n)  as  proprietpr  q{  a.  large  tract  oi 
land  in  the  .neighbourhood  of  that  which  was  the  object  of  .the 
Petition,  and  those  of  Lord  Baltimore  as  proprietor  of  Maiy^ 
land,  were ,  folly  heard  and  debated.  The  advice  too  of  the 
Chief  Justice  North  and  the  Attomej-Generat  Sir  WiUiam 
Jones  was  taken  on  the  subject  of  the  grant.  The  matter  at 
length  ended  in  favor  of  William  Penn;  and  he  was  by  charter, 
dated  at  Westminster  the  fourth  of  March  1681,  and  signed  by 
writ  of  the  Privy  Seal,  made  and  constituted  foil  and  abaolute 
proprietor  of  all  that  tract  of  land  which  he  had  solicited  and 
marked  out,  and  itivested  with  the  power  of  ruling  andgorem* 
ing  the  same. 

This  charter  consisted  of  twenty-three  sections.  In  theae  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  new  province  were  specified,  and 
the  free  use  of  all  ports,  bays,  rivers,  and  waters  there,  and  ef 
their  produce,  and  of  all  islands,  mountains,  soils,  and  sunee 
there,  and  of  their  produce,  were  wholly  granted  and  given  iip 
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lobim.    He' was  made  absolute  proprietary  of  the  said  terrir 
tory,  which  was  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  soccage  by  feal-' 
ty,  panng  two  beaver  skins  annually  and  one<-fifth  of  till  the 
gold  and  silver  dhcovered  to.  the  king,  and  the  said  territory  was 
to  be  called  Pennsylvania  after  his  own  name.   He  had  the  power 
of  making  laws  with  the  advice,   assent,  and  approbation  of 
the  freemen  of  the  territory  assembled  for  the  raising  of  money 
for  public  Aises ;  of  appointing  judges  and  other  officers ;  and 
of  pardoning  and  reprieving,  except  in  Che  ^caaes  ot  wilfiil  mur- 
der and  high  treason.  >  In  these  cases  reprieve  was  to  be  granted 
only  till  the  pleasure  of  the  king  was  known,  who  also  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  hearing  appeals.     He  had  the  power 
also  in  new  and  sudden  circumstances,  where  the  free  men  could 
not  be  suddenly  and  conveniently  assembled,  of  making  ordi* 
nances,  which,  however,  were  to  be  agreeable  to  reason  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  to  be  extencled  in  aoy 
tort  to  bind,  khange  or  take  away  the  right  or  interest  of  per« 
aons  for,   or  in,  their  lives,   members,   freeholds,   goods,  and 
chattels ;  and  all  property  as  well  as  felonies  were  to  be  regula- 
ted by  the  laws  of  England,  until  the  said  laws  should  be  alter* 
ed  by  himself,  or.  assigns,  arid  the  freemen  of  the  said  province* 
Duplicates  of  all  laws  made  there  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Privy-douncil  within  five  years  after  they  were  passed;  and  if 
within  mx  months  after  having  been  so  transmitted  such  laws 
were  not  pronounced  void  by  the  said  Council,  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  having  been  approved  of  and  to  be  valid.     Per- 
mission was  given  to  English  subjects  to  transport  themselves 
io,  and  to  settle  in,  Pesmsyhrania ;  to  load  and  freight  in  En- 
glish porta  and  transport  all  merchandise  from  thence  to  the  said 
province,  and  to  transport  tlie  fruits  and  produce  of  the  said 
province  to  £ngland   on  paying  the  aecustomary  duties.     He 
had  the  power  of  dividing  tjie  province  into  towns,  hundreds^ 
and  coDfities;  of  erecting  and  incorporating  towns  into  boroughs, 
and  boroughs  into,  cities;  of  erecting  manors,  holding  courts 
baron,  and  of  having  and  holding  view  of  frankpledge;  of  sell- 
iag  or  alienating  any  part  or  parta  of  the  said  provinde,  in 
vhkh'Case  /(the  purchasers  were  to  hold  by  his  grant ;  of  consti- 
toting. fairs  and  markets;  and  of  making  ports,  harbours,  and 
ipniys,'  at  which  ports,  harbours,  and  quays,  and  at  which  only, 
taielt  were  to  be  laden  and  unladen.    AH  officers,  however. 
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-appointed  by  the  farmerd  or  oomiRissioners  of  the  kuig's  onstpms 
were  ta  h«Ye  free  admiasion  tlieretp»  He  had  the  power  of  as- 
seeeingy  with  the  fidvice  c^  the  freei^a  assembled,  euatom  on 
goods  tp  be  laden  and  unladen,  and  ef  enjoying^he  same,  saving 
however  to  the  kipg  soch  impositions  as  were  and  should  be 
appointed  by  aot  of  parliament..  He  was  to  appoint  frdm  time 
$o  time  an  agent  to  reside  in  or  near  London,  to  answer  for  any 
misdemeanor  on  his  part .  against  the  laws  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion ;  and,  in  case  of  8«ch  misdemeanor^  he  was  to  make  good 
the  damage  occaaioned  thereby  withiii  one  year ;  in  {oilure  of 
which,  the  king  was  to  seize  the  government  of  the  said  pro- 
vince and  to  retain  it  until  the  said  damage  was  made  good. 
He  was  not  to  maintain  correspondenee  with  .any  king  or  pow* 
,er  at  war  with  England,  noi'  to  make  war  against  any  king 
4>r  power. in  amity  with  the  same.  In  case  of  incursion  by 
neighbouring  barbarous  nations,  or  by  pirates  or  robbers,  he 
had  power  to  levy,  muster,  and  train  to  arms  all  men  in  the 
eaid  province,  ^nd .  to  act  as  their  Captain- General,  and  to 
-make  war  upon  and  pursue  the  same.  The  king  was  never  to 
impose  any  tax  or  custom  upon  the  inhabitants  of  it,  either 
;«ppon  their  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattel^  or  upon  any 
merchandise  to  be  laden  or  unladen,  within  it,  unless  by  the 
.^x>n$ent  of  himself,  or  the  chief  governor  appointed  by  him,  or 
'  by  the  assembly,  or  by  act  of  parliament  in  England.  This 
declaration  was  to  be  deemed  by  all  the  judges  in  all  the  courts 
of  law  to  be  a  lawful  discharge  or  payment,  and  acquittance; 
and  no  officer  was  to  attempt  any  thing  contrary  to  the  premi- 
ses, but  to  aid  him,  his  heirs,  servants,  agents  and  others  in 
.the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  charter.  If  ^any  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  number  of  twenty  i^ould  signify  their  desire  to 
the  bishop  of  London  to  have  a  preacher  sent  to  them,  soch 
|irea<^er  should  be  allowed  to  reside  and  perforin  his  frmctioni 
without  -any  denial  or  molestation  whatever.'  If  any  doubt 
fthottid  arise  cooceming  the  meaning  of  any  expression  in  the 
charter,  tlie  interpretation  of  It  was  to  be  construed  ia  a  man- 
ner the  most  favorable  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  here  an  anecdote  of  William  Penn, 
as  it  relates  to  the  above  charter.  On  the  day  that  it  was  sign- 
ed be  wrote  to  several  of  his.  friends  to  Inform  them  of  it*  and 
among  others  to  R«  Turner,  one  of  the  persona  mentioned  to 
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lim  beea  adimlted  ua  a  partner  in  the  ptmbiMe  of  tmt  New 
Jemey.  Heaaiy^^ixk  this  letter,  thai  after  many  waitings,  waldi* 
]ng83  aolicitinsib  md  diajjatea  in  couneil,  bis  eountry  waa  on 
tiiat  day  eonfirmed  to  him  under  ttbe  Great  .Seal  of  Ei^and, 
with  large  powers  and  privileges,  by  the  name  <af  Pennsylvania^ 
a  name  whidb  the  king  gave  it  in  bcHior  of  his  fiuher.  It  was 
his  own  intention  to  have  had  it  cdled  New  Wales ;  Jint  the 
under  aecretary  who  ^was  a  Wekhman,  qiposed  it«.  He  then 
suggested  Syhradia  on  account  of  Its  woods,  but  they  wonld  still 
add  Penn  to  it.  He  offered  the  under  aeovetary  ^twenty  gubieas, 
to  give  up  his  prqudiees,  and  to  consent  to.  change  the  Aame; 
for  he  &ared  lest.it  '^hoidd  be*  looked  upon  as^ya(lity  in  him,  and 
not  as  a  respect  in  tbe  kii^,  as  it  tfuly  ^was,  to  Ms  fiUher, 
whism^  io&en,  inentioned  with  great  psaise.  ^Finding  that  all 
wottld  nM  do,ihe  iveot  to  the  king  himself  to  g^  the  name 
of  PennstQick  out,  or  another  sabslititted:;  but  the  king  said 
it  was  pa9^,.and  ihat  he^^woidd  take  the  naming  of  it  upon 
himaetf*  ~  /  v  * 

The  diarter  havii^  been  signed,  the  king  gave  it  his  iurtfaer 
autfaQrity  by  a  declaration,  dated  April  the  secccid,  to  all  per« 
sons  designing  to  become  planters  and  inhabitants  of  Pennsylva* 
Qia^  This  declaration  pointed  out  to  them  the  boundwries  of  the 
new  province,  and  -enjoineci'  them  to  yield  all  obedience  to  the 
proprietor,  his  hairs,  and  his  or  their  deputies,  aeoordmg  to  the 
powem  granted  by<he  said  charter. 

The  £rst4hing  William  Penn  did,  after  obtainmg  tbe  charter, 
was  to  draw  up  '^  some  account  of  the  province  of  Pemisylvania 
in  Ataerica, 'lately  granted  under  tbe  Great  Seal  of  Enghmd  to 
WtBiam  P^n/'  To  this  account  he  annexed  a  copy  of  the  roy- 
al charter,  and  also  the  terms  on  which  he  intended  tO|)art  vrith 
the  Jaad.  It  afqpears  from  these  terms,  that  any  person  wsshiqg 
to  become  a  planter  might  then  buy  a  hundred  amEes  of  land  for 
forty  shillings,  but  a  quitnrent  of  one  shilling  was  to  be  mser- 
ved  to  the  proprietor  for  every  hundred  acres,  for  ever.  Thus, 
if  a  person  had  bought  one  tbousapd' acres,  he  woufd  ha«e 
had  twenty  pounds  to  pay  for  them,  and  ten  shillings  pier  annum 
qint-rent.  The  reason  of  the  latter  sort  of  payment  svas  thb, 
namely,  that  whereas  William  Penn  held  of  the  king  by  a 
small  annual  rent,  others  were  obliged  to  hold  of  him  in  the 
same  manner,  having  no  security  or  good  title  to  their  purchases 
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bttt  t>y  siicH  s^  itriHie  of  tenure.     It  appeaii  dlso,  that  i«ditfm 
were^eb-'fia^  one'  shiiliag  ah    acie  yearly  Mt  exceeding  twa 
ktitiched  acfes,  and  semints  weve  ta  have  fifty  4^es  when,  tfae 
time  of  Aieif  bert^ittlde  expir^d>  wliether^  tneii  or  wmnen,  that 
qoftfitiiy  <if  land  being  alio<ved  their  masmers^for  meh  purpose. 
*  Hd  drei^  ^p  next  ^^oehain  conditions  ot  cdneessions  to  be 
Hgit^d  uponby  WHliaiii  PeBti,  proprkrtaty  Und  governor  of  the 
]^t*dvlnoe  of  Vieiliis^^t^nia) '  and'  those  who-  ma^  becoihe  adventa- 
rer&  iind  ^purolfotferfi  in  the  same  province .f^    Thesie  cbnditiona 
related  to  the  buildhig^  formfffg,  and  settling  oftowns,  roads, 
diidiands,'  and -to  tlfe  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  other  »ib'- 
jefet«.  '  Ttiey  conftlsteid  of  ti^et^y  artioles.    Amdng  other  things 
it  vf^  stipirlited  In  the«e,   ttet  no  purchaser  of  ten  thousand 
dcre^o^  move  should  have  ftbovc  &  thousand  acres  lying  together, 
mUtess  in  fhi'ee  y^ars  he'p}aoted  a  family  upon  every  thmsalBd  of 
the  satne^-^That  every  ihan  should  be^oiwd.  to  plant  or  iinan  so 
mu^h  as^  should  be  surveyed  and  set  out  to  hin^  within  tiiree 
years  after  such  suney,  or  else  a  new  comer  should  be  settled 
tiicteoh,  who  should,  pay  him  tiis  survey^moBey,  and  he  himself 
should  go  up  (ligher  for*  liis  share. — That  in  clearing  the  ground 
eave. should  be  taken  to  leave  one  acre  of  tre^s  for  every  five 
acres  cleared,  especially  to  pi-eserve  oaks  and  mulberries  for  silk 
anSd  shipphij^.-^In  behalf  of  the  Indians  it  was  stipulatect  that, 
lis  it  had  been  usual  wii^<  planters  to  overreach  them  in  various, 
ways,,  whatever  was  sold  to  them  in  consideration  of  their  furs 
shoisld  be'^bM  In  th^  pUbiie  market-place,  and  thene  suffer  the 
t^t^ ^whether  good  or  bad:  if  good,  topasis;  if  not  good,  not 
€d  W  soldrtbhgood  ;  that  the  ^aid  native  Indiabi  might  neither 
be  ttbusfed  n'Of  prOvok«d.-^That  no  man  should  by  any  ways  or 
meamd^  in  word  or  d^d,  affront  or  wrong  aiiy  todian,  bdt  lie 
$}iiMlld  incur  the  «ame  penalty  of  the  law  as  if  he  had  oommit* 
ted  .it  kgainst  his  fallow  planter;   and  if  any   Indian  should 
abuse,  .in  Word  or  deed;  any  planter  of  the  provini:e,  thAtthe 
Wd  planter  should  not  be  his  own  judge  upon  the  said  Indian, 
but  that  be  should- make  his  complaint  to  the  governor  of.  the 
province,  or  l^is  deputy,  or  some  inferior  magistrate  near  bioi, 
ivhb  sliould  tO:the  utmost  of  his  power  take  care  with  the.king  of 
&e  said  Indian,  that  all  reasonable  sati^factioa  should  |pe  mojde 
to  0he  ^aid  injured  planter .-^And  that  aU  difierences  betweeu 
planters  ^nd  lAdilins  should,  be  ended  by  twelve  men^  that  is,  by 


$Ik  pUfif»r«.and  six  Inflian«>  that  ;so.  tl^^  fnjght'Iive  friepdly  to^ 
'  geti>er,  as  much  ^s  in  thein  lay,  preventiog  aU  pccasions  ^ 
hotrt-burnings  and  mischief. — j-Th^se  stipufationrs  in  favof  of  U^f 
pcN)r  natives  will  jPor.ever  iiiimorUliz^.thename  of  Wiljifnp  P€Ui)i; 
for,  soaring  above  the  prejudices. anji.cus^Hns  of  bis  tm^^  by 
which  navigators  and  adventurers  thought  it  righ);  tp  con^ij^r 
the  iph^itaijits  of  tlie  lands  they  di^qpvereS  as  ^heir  l|i>yful 
pey,  or  as  mere  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  wbo^  tbey 
might  treat,  use,  and  take  advantage  of,  at  tlieir  pleasure,  be 
regarded  tbem  as  creatures  endued  with  reason,  as^  men  of.  the 
}ike  feelings  and  passions  with  himself,  as.l>rethren.  by.j^urir^ 
and  as  persons,  therefore,  to  whom,  the  great  duties  of  bupaa^ 
nityand  justice  were  to  be  extepded,  imd  who,  in  prppor^on 
to  their  ignorance.  Were  the  more  entitled  to  protecti)pii;L  ^n/l 
care.  -  ^  .  .  ^         .  ^ .. . 

These  conditions  having,  been  made  known  to  tl^p  PV^i^^^ 
many  purchasers  came  -  for^ward  both  in  London  J&vd  ;Liyeipoo^ 
and  particularly  in  Bristol.  Among  those  in  the  lattejc  xitgr 
J.  Claypole^  N.  More,  P.Forde,  W.  Sharloe,  E.  Pierp%  J. 
Simcock,  T.  Bracy,  £•  Brooks  and  others  formed  a  coippanyj 
which  they  called'  >^  The  Free  .Society  of  Traders  in  Peni^Iy^ 
nia/'  They  purcjuised  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  ia  l^% 
for  theBaid  company,  published  articles  of  trade^  ai)d  pTqpi|r^4 
for  embarking  in  many  branches  of  the  same.  Other  pecf^s 
purchased  also,  and  among  thefe^a  great  nucuber  of  fjpi^^ers 
from  Wales.      •  .   ,  •        '  •  r   '•   - 

It  was  necessary,  before  any  of  the  purchasers  emb^rl^fd^ 
that  tbey  should  know  soipetbing  .of  the  political  ooni^tituti^ 
under  which  tbey  were  to  liv^  in  the.  I^ew  Landi  ^*  w^U  as  tli^ 
it  should  be  such  as  they  approved.  William  Peon  .avcord^gly 
drewiq>  a  rpugh  sketcl^  to  be  subipitted  to  Xheir  opinion,,,  ojf 
4hat^great> frame  of  government  which  b^«  himself  wishe^. to. ber. 
come  ^he  future  wd  permanent  one  of  the  prpyynpe,  -  It  jcojfiAi^^ 
ed  of  twenty-four  articles.  These  wc^e  preceded  by  what  hp 
called  hif  first  or.  great  fundaii^ental^  fay  };ffhich.  he  .gave them 
that  Ulf^rty  of  eonscienpe  which  the  .Jaws  of  their  .(yym  cpuQtry 
<]ei3ie4  tjiem,  and  in  bel^alf  of  whict^'  he  had  ^^^  written,  i^d 
suffered  S9  ^frequ^ntly  hioMBQlf,  <<  1;^  reverence^"  says  he^  ^'.  tp 
fsMf'  tht  father^of;  lightand  st^ivits,  the  author.as  well  as  iofagect 
•of  aH  divine 'Jai«wltdge,,f9itli  n^  WQrsbip^  I  dp,  for  me  aiid 


mine,  dfcdare  add  establish  for  the  first  fiindamental  of  the  gb^ 
teniment  of  my  pi'oVincev  that  every  person  that  doth  and  shaB 
reside  therein  shall  hiLV^  atid  enjoy  the  free  profession  of  his 
or  b^r  faith  and  ekerdsife  ci  worship  towards  Ood^  in  siieh  way 
and  nianner  ah  efery  such  person  shall  in  conseience  believe  is 
uMt  aeceptAleto^Gdd.  And  so  foiig  as  every  person  u^th  not 
this' christian  liberty  to  licentiousness  of  the  destruction  of  others; 
that  is  to  say,  to  speak  hiOselv  and  pi'ofanety,  or  contemptuously 
of  God,  Christ^'th(i'HoIy  Scriptures^  or  Religion,  or  commit  any 
mtfral  e^il  or  injury  against  others  in  their  cooversatmn,  he  or 
she  shall  be  protected  in  thi  enpymeqt  of  the  aforesaid  christian, 
liberty  by  the  civil  magistrate/^ 

The  conditions  amf  frame,  of  gdvemment  ha^i^  been  mutnaK 
ly  signed,  three  ships  fiill  of  passengers  set  sail  for  Pfennsjfvaniii ; 
two  from  London,  and  one  firom  Bristol*  It  appeared  that  the 
John  and  Sarah  froin  London,  Henry  Smith,  master,  arrived 
first;  and  the 'Bristol  Factor,  Roger  Drew,  master,  the  next. 
The  Ito  vessel  arrivietf  at  the  place  wliere  Chester  now'  stands; 
Heie  the  passengers,  seeing  some  hdiises,  went'  on  shord;  and 
here,  the  river  being  frozen  up  that  night,  they  remuned  all  the 
winter.  The  6thet  London  ship,  the  Amity,  Richard  Dimoit; 
inaster,  was  Mown  off  mth  her  passengers  to  the  West  Indies^ 
anijl  did  not  arrive  at  the  province  till*  the  spring  of  the  next 
year'. 

In  one  df  theM  ships  weht  Cdlbnel  William  Markham.,  He 
was  a  relation  of  William  Penn,  and  was  to  be  his  secretary 
when  he  himself  shoufd  arrive.  He  was  attended  by  several 
commissioners,  whose  object  was  to  confer  frtth  the  Indians  re* 
specting  their  lands,  ana  to  endettvoiir  to  ^nake  with;  them  a 
league  of  eternal  peace.  With  this  view  they  were  enjoined  in 
a  solemn  makmer  to  treat  them  with  all  possible  candour,  jus- 
tic^  and  humanity.  They  were  the  bearers  also  ^^a  letter  to 
them,  which  William  Penn  wlTote  with  his  own  hand,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  i 

^^  There  is  a^great  Ood,  and  Power,  which  hath  made  the 
woild  and  all  things  therein,  to  whom  yon^  and,  I,  and  aR  people 
owe  their  being  and  well-being,  and  to  whom  you  and  I  must 
one  day  g^ve  an  account  for  all  that  vre  have  done  in  the  world* 

^  This  great  God  has  written  the  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which 
we  are  tought  and  commanded  to  Igve^  and  to  belp^  and  to  d» 
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godA  i6  one  another.  Now  this  great  God  hath  l>een  pleased  to 
mtdcie  me  concerned  iti  your  part  of  the  world  jf  and  the  king  of 
the  country  where  I  live  hath  given  me  a  great  province  therein^ 
but  I  desire  to  enjoy  it  with  your  love  and  (Consent,  that  we  may 
alwteys  live  together  as  neighbours  and  friends ;  else  what  would 
the  great  God  do  to  us^  who  hAth  made  us  (not  ta  devour  and  de-* 
stray  one  another,  but)  to  live  soberly  and  kindly  together  in  the 
world  ?  Now,  I  would  hate  you  weU  observe,  that  I  am  very 
sensibte  of  the  unkindnes^  and  injustice  which  have  been>  tod' 
much*  exercis^  towards  you  by  the  people  of  these  parts  of  the 
world,  who  have  sou^t  themselves- to  make  great  advantages 
by  you,  rather  than  to  be  examples  of  goodness  and  patience 
unto  yoir.  This  I  hear  hath  been  a  matter  of  trbuble  to  you, 
and  Caused  great  grudging  and  luiimosities,  sometimes  to  thd 
shedding  of  blood ;  wbtchr  hath  made  the  great  God  angry* 
But  I  am  not.sttch  a  man,  as  is  well  known*  in  my  own  countiy. 
I  have  great  love  and  regard  toward  youy  and  desire  to  win  aad 
gma  yolir  love  and  friendship  by  a  kindy^ust,  and. peaceable 
life ;  and  the  people  I  seild  are  of  the  same  mind,  and  sbaH  in 
all  things  behave'  themselves^  accordingly ;'  and  if  in*  any  thing 
any  shall  offend  you  or  your  people,  you  shaft  have  a  fiiU  and 
speedy  satisihction  for  the  same,  by  an  jeqiial  number  of  just 
noeo  on  both  sides,  that  by  no  meanr  you  may  have  just  occa- 
»OD  of  being  oflfended  ag^int  thenn 

^  I  shall  shortfy  come  to  see  you  myself,  at  which  time  wo 
may  more  largely  and' freely  (Confer  and  discourse  of  these  mat^ 
ters.  In  the  mean*  time  I  have  seift  my  commissioners  to  treat 
with  you  about  land  and  i|  firm  league  of  peace.  Let  me  desire 
yoQ  to  be  kind  to'  them  and  to  the  people,  and  receive  the  pre- 
sents and  tokens,  which  I  have  sent  you^  as  a'  testimony  of  my 
good  will  toyou^  and  of  my  rescdutioii  to  live  justly,'' peaceably,^ 
and  friendly  with  yo«  • 

**  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

WILLIAM  PENN.'' 

By  the  oonstitution  firamed  by  William  Penn,  the  government 
was  placed  in  the  governor  and  freemen  of  the  province,  ont  of 
whom  were  to  be  formed  two  bodies;  namdy,  a  Provindal 
Council,  and  a  General  Assembly. 

William  Pemi,  having  pobTished  the  oonstitution  as  now  con* 
-dsely  explained,  thought  it  of  great  importance,  in  order  to  pre- 
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Teat  all  future  claitii,  or  even  pretence  of  clfuqt ,  by  the  Dake  of 
York  or  his  heirs  upon  the  province^  to  obtain  from  His  Royal 
Highness  a  deed  of  release  for  the  same,  which  was  accordingly 
made  .out. 

.  This  deed  was  signed  by  His  Royal  Highness  on  the  21st  of 
August,  I682y  and  was  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
John  Werden  and  George  Man. 

*  Besides  the  a^bove,  he  obtained  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  his  right,  title^  and  interest  iq  another  tvact  of 
land,  of  respectable  extent,  which  lay  contiguous  to  Pennsylva* 
Bia.  This  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
The  Dutch  had  long  before  miade  war  upon  and  conquered  the 
Swedes  ;  and  the  English  had  afterwards  conquered  both,  and 
had  annexed  the  country  they  occupied  to  that  which  belonged 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  and  placed  it  under  his  government  of 
New  York.  This  tract  theh^  which  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  The  Territories,  was  presented  to  William  Peno.  It 
was  made  over  to  him,  his  heirs .  and  assigns,  by  two  deeds  of 
feoffment^  dated  the  24th  of  August,  1682,  in  which  the  boun- 
d^trfes  were  duly  spe*cified,  and  particularly  those  between  the 
said  Territoriei^  and  Maryland. 

William  Pemi  sailed  soon  after. to  his  new  government*.  One 
of  his  first  movenaents  was  to  Upland,  in  order  to  call  the  first 
General  Assembly.  This  was  a  memorablef  event,  ai)d  t0  be  dis« 
tinguished  by  some  marked  circumstance*  He  determined  there- 
fore to  change  tho  name  of  the  place^  Turning  round  to  his 
firiend  Pearson,  one  of  his  own  Society,  who  had  aerprnpanied 
him  in  the  ship  Welcome,  he  said,  "  Providence  has  biKHigbt  us 
here  safe.  Thou  hast  beep  the  companion  of  my  perik.  What 
wilt  thou  that  1  should  call  this  place  ?"  Pearson  said^  "  Ches- 
ter, in  rBi^embrance  of  the  city  firom  whence  he  came."  Willi* 
am  Penn  replied,  that  it  should  be  called  Chester;  and  that, 
when  he  divided  the  land  into  counties,  he  would  call  cue  of 
them  by  the  same  name  also. 

At  length  the  Assembly  met.  It  consisted  of  to  equal  number 
for  the  Province  and  fcrr  the  Territories  of  ^1  such  Freemen  as 
chose  to  attend^  ^cordipg  to  the  sixteentl^  article  of  the  Fnime 
of  Government.  It  chose  for  its  Speaker,  Nicholas  Moore,  Pre- 
sident <yf  the  ^'^  Free  Society  of  Traders  ^of  Pennsylvania,''  be- 
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fore  ^oken  of^  and  then  proceeded  to  biisineiRj,  ivhich  oceupied 
three  d^ys^  ,  «  / 

Among  the  Laws  the  following  are  worthy  of  notidei  .  Att 
persons  who  confessed  tiie  one  almighty  and  eternal  God  to*  be 
the  Creatorj  Upholder,  and  Ruler,  of  the  World,  and  whb  held 
themselves  obliged  iti  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  ih 
jsocietyj  were  in  no  way?  to^be  molested  for  thrir  religious  per*^ 
suasion  and  practice,,  por  to  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  fre-> 
quent  any  religious  place,  or  ministry  whatever.  All  Treasurers, 
however.  Judges,  Slieriff?,  Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  and  all  what- 
soever in  the  service  of  the  gwernment,:  and  all  members  elect4 
ed  to.  serv&  in  Provincial  Cout?eil  arid  General  A^embly,  and  all 
electors,  were  to  be  such  as  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
as  had  not  been  convicted  bf  ill  fame,  or  unsober  and  dishonest 
coaversation,  and  who  vvcfe  one- and- twenty  years  of  age.  All 
children  of  the  age  »i  twelve  were  to  be  taught  some  ilseful  trade  . 
or  skill,  to  the  end  that  none. might  be  idle  in  the  province ;  but 
that  the  poor  might  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  became 
poor,  might  not  waoit.  Servants  were  not  to  be  kept  longer 
than  the  time  of  servitude  agreed  upon^  and  were  to  be  put  in  fib 
equipage  at  the.  expiration  of  \t.  All  pleadings,  processes,  and 
records  in  Courts  of  Law  were  to  be  as  short  as  possible.  All 
fees  of  Law  were  to  be  moderate,  and  to  be  hung  up  on  tables 
in  Xhe  Courts.  All  persons  wrongfully  imprisoned  or  prosecuted 
were  to  have  douUe  damages  against  the  informer  or  prosecutor. 
All  lines  were  to  be  moderate.  With  respect'to  the  criminal  part 
of  these  Laws,  oiie  new  principle  was  introduced  into  it.  Willi- 
aoi  Penti  was  of  opinion,  that  though  the  deterring  of  others 
froni  offences  must  continue  to  be  the  great  and  indeed  only  end 
of  punishment,  yet,  in  a  community  professing  itself  christian, 
the  reformation  of  the  offender  was  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  it.  Hence  he  made  but  two  capital  offences ;  'namely,  tnur*- 
d^  and  tf  easoh  against  the  state :  and  hence  also  all  prisons 
were  to  be  considered  as  workshops,  where  the  offenders  might 
be  industriously,  soberly,  and  morally  employed;    , 

After  the  adjournmeint,  Williani  Penn  prepared,  for  a  visit  to 
Marylaxid.  On  his  first  arrival  at  Newcastle  he  had  dispatched 
two  me^engers  to  the  Lord  Baltimore  ^^to  ask  his  health,  to 
offer  kind  neighbourhood,  and  to  agree  upon  a  time  of  meeting, 
the  better  to  establish  it."    By  this  time,  the  messengers,  had  re* 
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turned,  from  whom  it  appeared  that  the  :Lord  Baltimore  woliM 
be  glad  to  s^e  him.  On  feceiying  this  information  he  set  out  for 
West  River,  and  at  the  appointed  time  reached  the  -place  of 
meeting,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received,  not  only  by  his 
kost,  but  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  province.  There 
the  twb  governors  endeavoured  to  fix  the  boundaries  between 
their  respective  pit>vinoes  ;  but  tho.  winter  season  being  expect- 
ed, and  there  bekig  no  appearance  of  speedily  determining  the 
matter,  after  two  days  spent  upon  it,  they  .appointed  io  meet 
again  in  the  spring.  W|Uiam  Penn  accordingly  departed*  Lord 
Baltimore  had  the  politeness  to  accompany  him  several  miles, 
till  he  came  to  the  house  of  one  William  Riehardson,  where  he 
took  bis  leave  of  hinu  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
nobleman  just  mentioned,  whose  name  was  Charles,  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  Cecilius  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  who  had 
obtained  the  original  .grant'  of  Maryland,  and  who,  being  a  ea* 
tholic,  had  peopled  it  with  those  of  his  own  persuasion.  Ceci^ 
lius,  however,  though  he  himself  and  they  who  enligrated  with 
him  were  of  this  description,  had  the  liberality  to  allow  liberty 
of  conscienee  to  all  who  came  to  settle  in  his  province;  so  that 
though  WilHam  Pepn  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  posterity 
for  having  erected  a  colony  composed  of  diflferent  denomiBationi 
of  christians,  where  the  laws  respecting  liberty  both  civil  and  jre-> 
ligious  were  equally  extefided  to  all,  and  where  no  particnlar 
^ect  was  permitted  to  arrogate  to  itself  peculiar  advantages,  yet 
he  had  not  the  honor,  as  we  see,  (however  the  project  with  him 
might  ha^e  been  original,)  of  ^being  the  first  to  replise  it. ' 

The  time  now  arrived  when  WiUiam  Penn  was  to  -confirm  his 
great  Treaty  with  the  Indians.  His  religions  {irinciples,  which 
led  him  to  die  practice  of  the  most  scrupulous  morality,  did  not 
permit  him  to  look  upon  the  king's  patent,  or  leggl  possession 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  as  sufficient  to  establish  his 
right  to  the  country,  without  purchasing  it  by  fair  and  open  b^r* 
gain -of  the  natives,  to  whom  only  it  properly  belonged*  He  had 
therefore  instructed  commissioners,  as  I  mentioned  before,  who 
had  arrived  in  America  before  him,  to  buy  it  of  the  bitter,  and 
to  make  with  them  at  the  same  time  a  Treaty  of  eternal  Friend*- 
ship*  This  the  commissioners  had  done ;  and  this  was  the  time 
when,  by  mutual  agreement  between  him  and  the  Indian  Chiefs, 
it  was  to  be  publicly  ratified.    He  proceeded  therefore,  aceom* 
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panied  by  his  friend^,  consisting  of  men^  women,  and  young 
persons  of  both  sexes^  to  Coaquannoc,  the  Indian  name  for  the 
place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands.  On  his  arrival  there  he 
found  the  Sachems  and  the^r  tribes  assembling.  They  were' 
seen  in  the  woods  as  far  as  the  eye  could  carry,  and  looked 
frightful  both  on  account  of  their  number  and  their  arms.  The 
Quakers  are  reported  to  have  been  but  a  handful  in  comparison^ 
and  these  without  any  weapon. 

\t  is  much  to.  be  regretted,  when  we  have  accounts  of  minor 
Treaties  between  William  Penn  and  the  Indians/  th&t  in  no  his- 
torian 1  can  find  an  account  of  this,  though  so' many  mention  it, 
and  though  all  concur  in  considering  it'  as  the  most  glorious**  of 
any  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  There  are,  however,  relations 
ni  Indian  speeches,  and  traditions  in  Quaker  fiimilies  descended 
from  those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  from  which  we 
nay  learn  sometlnng  concerning  it.  It  appears  that,  though  the 
parties  were  to  assemble  at  Coaquanupc,  the  Treaty  was  made  a 
little  higher  up,  at  Shackatnaxon.  Upon  this  Kensington  how 
stands,  i;he  houses  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia.  There  was  at  Shackamaxon  an  elm  tree  of  pro- 
digious sizCi  To  this  the  leaders  on  both  sides  repaired,  ap- 
proaching each  other  under  its  widely-spreading  branches.  Wil- 
liam Penn  appeared  in  his  usual  clothes.  He  bad  no  crown 
sceptre,  mace,  sword,  halbert,  or  any  insignia  of  eminence.  He 
was  distinguished  only  by  Wearing  a  sky-blue  sash*  round  his 
waist,  which  was  made  of  silk  net- work,  and  which  was  of  no 
larger  iipparent  dimensions  than  an  officer's  military  sash,  and 
much  like  it  except  in  color.  Ox\  his  right  hat^d  was  Colonel 
Markham^  his  relation  and  secretary,  and  on  his  left,  his  friend 
Peaiten  before  mentioned ;  after  whom  followed  a  train  of  Qua- 
Hers.  Before  him  were  carri^  various  articles  of  merchandise, 
which,  when  they  eame  near  the  Sachems,  were  spread  upon  the 
ground.  He  held  a  roil  of  parehment,  containing  the  Confirma- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Purdhase  and  Amity,  in  his  hand«  One 
of  the  Sachems^  who  was  the.  Chief  of  them,  then  put  upon 
his  awn  head  a  kind  of  chaplet,  in  which  appeared  a  small  horn. 
This,  as  among'  the  primitive  eastern  nations  ahd  according  to' 

scripture  language^  was  4n  emblem  of  kingly  power ;  'and  when- 

■-'       .     "'    '  '       ' "      '  •  «   ■  .  . 

*  Thif  sash  is  now  id  the  possession'  of  Thomas  Kelt,  Esq.,  of  JSeetbii^g-hall, 
■ear  Norwich. 
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ever  the  chiefs  who  had  ^'r^bt  to  wear  it,  pat  it  op^  it  waswp- 
4er6tdQ<l  that  the  place  was  made  sacred,  aad  the  persons  of  all 
present  inviolable.  Upon  putting  onthis  horn  the  Indians  threw 
down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  seated  themselves  round  th^ir 
chiefs  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  upon  tb?  ground.  The  cliief 
3acjiem  then  announced  to  William  Penn,  by  means  of  .an  in* 
terpneter,  that  the  Nations  were  ready  to  hear  him. 

Haying  been  thus  called  upon,  he  began.    The  Great  Spirit| 
be. said,  who  made  him  and  theqa,  who  ruled  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  and  who  )ui.ew  the  innermost  .thoughts  of  man,  iuiew 
that  he  and  bis  firieods  had  a  hearty,  desire  tp  livfs  in  peace  aad 
firiondship   with  them,   and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of 
tbeir  power.     It  wiCs  not  their  cusUhh  to  i|se  hostile  we^ons 
against  their  fellow  creatures,  for  ^ich  reason  they  had  come 
unarpied.     Their  object  was  npt  to  do  injury,  and  thus  provoke 
the  GreaJ^  Spirit,  but  to  do  good.     They  were  then  m^t  on  tli^ 
broad  pathi^ay  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so  that  no  advaa* 
tage  was  to  be  taken  oq  either  side,  Imt  all  was  to  be  opeuness, 
brotherhood  and  love.     After  these  and  other  wordii,  he  unrolled 
the  parchment,  and  by  means  of  the  same  interpreter  conveyed 
tp  them,  article  by  article,  the  Conditions  of  the  Purchase,  and 
the  Words  of  the  Compact  then  made  for  their  eternal  Union. 
Amo^g-  other  things,  tttey  \vqre  not  to  be  molested  in  their  law- 
^1  purs^it^  even  19  the  territory  they  had  alienated,  for  it  was  to 
be  common  to  them  and  the  'English.    They  were  to  have  the 
same  liberty  to  dp  sdi  things  therein  rel^ng  to  the  improvement 
qf.  their  grounds,  and  providing  siKtenaoee -^  their  families, 
which  the  English  had.     If  any  disputes  should  arise  between 
thfi  two,  they  should  be  settled  by  twelve  parsons,  half  -of  whom 
shopld^  be  English  and  half  Indians,    lie  then  paid  them  for 
the  land,  and  made  thefn  many  presents  besides  from  the  mer- 
chandise which  had  been  spread  before  them*     Having  .done 
this^  he  laid  the  roll  of  parchment  on  the  ground,  pbsemng 
^ain,  that>  the  ground  should  be  common  to  both  people.     He 
then  added,  that  he  would  not  do  as  the  M^t)  landers  did.  Chat 
isy  call  them  Children  or  Brothers  only ;  for  often  Paitenta  weie 
apt  to  whip  their  children  too  severely,  and,  Brpthers  sometimes 
would  differ :  neither  wo4ld  he  compare  the  fHendship  between 
them  to  a  Chain,  /or  the  rain  might  sometimes  rust  it,  or  |t  tr^e 
might  fi^Il  and  break  it;,  but  he  should  consider  them  ^  the 
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same  ffesh  and  blobd  wHIr  the  christians^  and  the  same  as  if  oner 
man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  J^wo  partd.  He  then  took  upr 
the  parchment,  and  presented  it  to  the  S^achem  who  wore  the 
horn  in  the  chaplet,  aiid  desired  him  and  the  other  Sachc^ms  to 
preserve  It  carefulTy  for  thr^e  generations,  that  their  children 
might  know  what  had  passed  between  tbenr,  jiist  as  if  he  had  ^ 
remained  himself  with  them  to  repeat  it. 

That  WiOiam  Penn  must  have  done  and  said  a  great  deal 
more  on  this  interesting  occasion  .than  has  now  been  represent- 
ed, there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  I  have  advanced  m^y  be  de-. 
pended  upon/  but  I  am  not  warranted  in  going  further.  *It  is 
aiso  to  be  regretted,  diat  the  speeches  of  the  Indians  on  this 
memorable  day  have  not  come  down  to  us^  It  is  only  known^ 
that  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves,  according  to  their  coun- 
try mantter,.  to  live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children 
d»long  as  the  Sun  and  Moon  should  endure. — ^Thus  ended  this 
famous  Treaty,  of  which  more  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  praise 
than  of  any  other  ever  transmitted  to  posterity.  ^  This,"  says 
Vcdtaire,  *'  waisr  the  only  Treaty  between  those  people  and  tha 
christians  that  was*  not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  that  was  never  bro- 
keii."-^«*Willianaf  Penn  thought  it  right,"  says  the  Abb6  Ray- 
nid*,  '^  to  obtain  an  additional  right  by  a  fair  and  open  purchase 
(Mm  the  aborigines;  and  thus  he  signalized  his  arrival  by  an  act* 
oF  eqfrity  which  made  his  person  and  principles  equally  beloved. 
-*-^I%re  it  is  the  mind  rests  with  pleasure  upon  modem  histor)-^ 
and  leels  some  kind  of  compensation  for  the  dtsg^st^,  melancho* 
ly,  and  horror.  Which  the  \yhole  of  it,  hut  particularly  that  of 
tte  European  settlements  in  America,  inspires." — Noble,  in  his 
Continuation  of  Granger^  says,  <^he  occupied  his  domains  by  ac- 
tiiaF  bargain  and  sale  Vntfi  the  Indians.  This  fact  does  him  infi- 
ilite  honor,  as  nor  blood  was  shed,  and  the  Christian  and  the  Bar- 
barian-met  as  brothers.  Penn  has  thus  taught  us  to  respect  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  most  unenlightened  nations." — "  Be- 
ibg  now  returned,'*  says  Robert  Proud,  in  his  History  of  Penn- 
^vania>  ^^  from  Maryland  to  Coaquannoc,  he  purchased  land» 
<rf^  the  Indians,  whom*  ke  treated  with  great  jusftice  and  sincere' 
kindhess^ — Tt  was  at  this  time^when  he  first  entered  personally 
into  that  friendship  with  them,  w()ich  ever  afterwards  continued 
feMweetjiitfaemy  add  which-  for  the  space  of  more  thair  seventy 
yeara  was  never  interrupted^  or  so  long  asr  the  Quakers  retained  ' 
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power  in  the  goyemnient.—rHi8' conduct  in  general  to  thesQ  peo«^ 
-  pie  w^  so  engaging,  his  justice  in  particular  so  conspicuous,  and 
the  counsel  and  advice  which  he  gave  them  were  so  evidently  for 
their  advantage^  that  be  became  thereby  very  much  endeared  to 
them  I  and  the  sense  thereof  made'  such  deep  impressions  on 
th,eir  understandings,  tliat  his  name  and  memory  will,  scarcely 
>    ever  be  effaced  while  they  continue  a  people*/' 

Having  now  fairly  purchased  the  land  of  the  natives,  he  or- 
dered a  regular  survey  of  it.  This .  was  performed  by  Thomas 
Holme,  who  had  come  out  as  Surveyor-General  of  the  province. 
During  the  survey  he  pitched  upon  Coaquanuoc  as  the  most  no- 
ble -and  commodious  place  for  his  new,  city.  It  was  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Skuylkill  and  Delaware,  apd  therefore  bounded 
by  them  on  two  side^,  and  on  a  third  by  their  confluence, 

William  Penn  having  determined  upon  the  site, -and  after- 
wards upon  the  plan  of  the  city»  he  instructed  Thomas  Holme 
to  make  a  map  of  it,  in 'which  the  streets  were  to  be  laid  out  as 
they  were  to  be  afterwards  built*  There  were  to  be  two  large 
streets,  the  one  fronting  the  Delaware  on  the  east^  and  the  ether 
the  Skuylkill  on  the  west,  of  a  mile  in  length.  A  thirds  to  be 
called  High- Street,  of  one  hundred  feet  broad,  was  to  run  di* 
rectly  thrdugh  the  middle  of  the  city  so  as  to  communicate  with 
the  streets  now  mentioned  at  right  angles;  that  is,  it  was  to  run 
through  the  middle  from  river  to  river,  or  from  east  to  west.  A 
fourth  of  the  same  breadth,  to  be  ^called  Broad-Street,  was  to 
run  through  .the  n^iddle  also^  but  to  intersect.  Hieh-Street  at 
right  angles,  or  to  run  from  north  to  south.  Eight  strei^ts,  fifty 
feet  wide,  were  to  be  built  parallel  to  High -Street,  that  is,  from 
river  to  river ;  and  twenty,  of  the  like  width,  parallel  to  Broad- 
Street,  that  is,  to  cross  the  former  from.. side,  to  side.  The 
streets  running  from  east  to  west  were  to  be  named  according  to 
their  numerical  order,,  such  as  First,  Second,  and  Third-Street, 


•  The  great  eln  tree,  under  which  this  Treaty  was  made,  became  celebra- 
ted from  this  day.  When  in  the  American  war  tl^e  British  General  Simcoe 
was  qnartereif  at  Kensinf^ton,  be  so  respected  it,  that  when  his'soldiere  were 
cifttlog  down  every  tree  for  fire- wood,  be  placed  a  centlnel  nader  It,  that  not 
a  branch  of  it  might  be  touched.  It  wasJI>lown  down  a  few  years  ago*  when 
its  trunlL  was  split  into  wood,  and  cups  and  other  articles  were  made  of  it, 
.to  keep  as  memorials  of  it.  As  to  the  roll  of  parchment  containing  the  Trea- 
ty, it  was  shown  by  the  Mingoes,  Shawancbc,  and  otlKr  Indiaiu,  to  Qottm^f 
Eeikh,  at  a  Conference,  la  1782. 
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and  Ihose  from  .north  to  south  accordiDg  to  the  ^ods  of  the 
ooBiitry,  such  as  Vine>  Spruce^  Pincf^  Sassafras,  Cedar,  and 
others.  There*was  to  be,  however,  a  square  of  ten  acres  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  each  comer  of  which  was  to  be  reserved  for 
public  pfficestf  There  was  to  be  also  in  each-  quarter  cf  it  a 
square  of  eight  acres,  to  be  used  by  the  citizens  in  like  manner 
as  Moorfields  in  London.  The  city  having  been,  thus  planned^ 
he  gave  it  a  name,  which  he  had  long  reserved  for^  ity  namely^ 
Philadelphia,  in  token  of  that  principle  of  brotherly  love,  upon 
which  he  had  come  to  these  parts ;  which  he  had  showii  to: 
Dutch,  ^wedes^  Indians,  and  others  alike ;  and  which  he  wish* 
ed  might  for  ever  characterize  his  ne^  dominions. 

Scarody  was  this  plan  determined  upon,  when,  late  as  th# 
season  was,  some  of  the  settlers  began  to  build,  prnd*  this  with^ 
such  rapidity,  being  assisted  by  the  Swedes^  that  several  houses 
were  erected  -in  this  year.  He  himself  was  employed  in  the 
mean  while  with  Thoma^  Holme  in  finishing  the  survey  of  his 
^ants  and  purchases;  the  result  of  -  which  was,  that  he  divided 
the  Province  and  Territories,  each  into  thr^e  counties.  The 
Province  contained  those  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Chester ; 
the  first  so  named  from  the  city^  which  was  thenf  building ;  the 
second  firom  Buckinghamshire  in  England,  which  ivas  the  land 
of  his  aoeestors ;  and  the  third .  from  the  promise  before  men- 
tioned which  he  had  ih(ule  to  his  friefid  Pearson.  The  Territo-  ^ 
ries  contained  those  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  so  named  out  of  respect  to  his  wife's  famify, 
Sussex  in  England  having  been  the  county  of  their  nativity  for 
generations.  . 

After  this,  a'niimber  of  vessels  arrived  ip  the  Delaware  firom 
Somersetshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Wales,  and  Irelatid.  Out 
of  the  twenty-three  which  sailed  from  thence,  not  one  was  lost. 
They  bjiJUght  with  them  altogether  more  than  two  thousand 
persons.  Theise  were  mostly  Quakers,  who  had  bought  allot- 
ments, and  had  come  to  occupy  them.  They  had  left  their 
country,  as  we  learn  firom  ^^  The  Planter's  Speech  to  his  Neigh- ' 
boors*'  published  at  this  time,  ^'that  they  might  *lead  a  life  quiet 
and  peaceable,  free  firom  the  vexations  they  had  experienced^ 
and  during  which  they  might  worship  the  great  Creator  in  their 
own  way.. 

When  the  vessds  arrived,  the  Swedes  very  kindly  volunteered 
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their  Bervlces  rajunloading  thTem ;  and  as.  they  arrived  not  all  aC 
once,  but  in  successions  the  goods  were  more  speedily  brought 
on  shore,  and  the  passen^rs  more  easily^  accommodated  and  dis- 
posed of«     The  latter,  as  they  were  landed,  distributed  them* 
selves  through  the  country,  some  going  one  way  and  some  ano- 
ther, some  settliog'within  the  terricories,  others  wltfhin  the  pro- 
vince, according  s»  then  lots  or  as  their  friends  and  expectations 
lay.   Their  nun^ber  being  altogether  great,  they  appeared,  when 
thus  distributed,  to  occupy  a  targe  portion  of  land.     There  i^Tre 
people  apparently  all  the  way,  though  thitijly  scattered,    from 
the  Falls  of  Trenton  to^  Chestfer.     Takinj^  \h  the   Dutch  and 
Swedes,  and  those  who  had  gone  out  with  Coloneh  Markham 
and  William  Penn,  and  the  Aew  comers  just  mentioned,   and 
inehiding  men^  women^^  and  children,  their  total  number  did 
not  fail    short  df    she 'thousand    perst^ns*;    so   that    WilKam 

Penn  may  be  said  to  have  laised  a  cotony  at  once  in  hb  new 
d^maina. 

Many  of  those  who  had  Arrived  being  of  a,  sober  oast,  and 
having  property,  had  brou^t  out  with  them  housed  in  frame, 
tools,  implisroents>  and  furniture,  and  also  food  and  rament 
sufficient  to  tast  them  foir  some  time  after  their  arrival.  All 
such  experienced  the  benefit  of  thi^  prudence.  Others  were 
not  so  well  provided  ;i  b|it  coming  soiAe  weeks  before  the  winter 
begaoy  they  were  enabled  to  get  thvbi^  it  with  mere  eomibrt 
than  could  have  been  expected,  as  i^  lelkted  to  theii^  halriltttions. 
They  used  the  short  opportunity  they  hadf  in-  cutting  down*  wood, 
.  and  working  it,  and  puttii^  it  togetiiery  so*  as  to'  oottsCnlet  tem- 
porary huts*  William  Penn  furnished  them  ^th  a^gene;^plan 
for  these.  They  were  to  bs  rather  better  than  Vfasr^  ftteS  long. 
Mid  eighteen  wide.  These  was  to  be  a  pnrtitioB'  in  She  middle, 
so.  that  each  was  to  be  cUvided  mto  twoi  eqiiai  pavCs.  Wben  the 
shell  was  up,  it  was  to  be  covered  andcfefendi^  on- the  eulside 
by  dapboardv.  It  was  to-  bo  lined-  alao  in  the  inside  hy  the 
same*  The  intervening  space  between  the  extertial  covering 
and  inside  lining  was  to*  be  fiifed  withearldiv-  tiykeep  one  the  cold 
and  firost«  The  ground  floor  was  to  be  mnde  of  ela^^  and  the 
upper  or  loft  of  wood;  The  latter  was  to-be  divided  oriM»t,.  ac- 
eosdiDg  to  the  wants  of  the  family;.  As  tor  the  voof,  it  was  to 
be  of  clapboard  also.  Others  arrived  too  late  in  the  season  to 
be  aUe  to  raise  themsdv«s.  habitations*    Thesie^sutiDfed  more  or 
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less  from  the^s^verity  of  the  winter.  Some  of  tJiein  were  kiad- 
i;  Ukea  in  by  the  Swedes  and  others ;  but  the  rest  were  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  bank  of  the  river^  where  the  eity 
was  building.  This  standing  high>  and  being  dry^  they  dug 
large  holas  in  it,  and  in  these  they  lived.  These  dwelling-plai- 
ces went  by  the  name  of  the  Caves  ffl^m  this  period. 

Wiib  ^e^iect  to  prcviaifmfif  thfityiared  Better,  all. of  them, 
'dian  might  have  beien  ^^cpected  in  a  ooitntry  whidi  all  aronod, 
except  just  upon  the  shore,  was  an  entire  wilderness.  Yet  in 
this  situaitipn  they  «aet  with  oecMonid  support.  The  wild  pi- 
geons flew  iaboiii  i|i:6uph  aumbers,  that  the  air  was  soinetimes 
darkened  4>y  them;  and,  flying  low,  diey  were  soinetimes 
knocked  Ap^^n  in  great  numbers  by  ihos^  who  had.no  other 
means  of  Ukiug  them.  The  supply  from/these  nas  sometimes 
so  great,  that  they  ^auld  not  consume  them  while  fresh :  they 
therefore  salted  the  pverplus*  The  Indians  also  were  reiiiarkably  , 
kind  to  them'*  They  hunted  for  them  frequently,  doing  their 
utfflo^  to  feed  them.  -They  considered  them  all  as  the  chjidren 
of  Ouas^  $  4ii|d,  looking  upon  htm  «ver  since  the  Great  Treaty 
as  their  own  father  also,  ^h^  treated  them  as  brothers. 

SooH  after  the  j^ew  yes^  bad  begun,  an  infant  -  was  bom  of 
the  fa»ily  of  Kdy. .  Hi$  mother  had  been  brought^to-bed  in  her 
babitntion  in  ^ne  of  the  Caves.  He  was  the  first-born  child  of 
English  parents  in  the  e^ony.  This  being,  a  new  event,  tiie 
.  goveriMr  reeocded  it  by  making^«him  a  present  of  a  lot  of  land. 
Key  lived  aftei^wards  to  a  gr€^t  age,  but  he  never  4oBt  the  mune 
of  fint-boro  to  the  dqr  of  his  death. 

The  time  being  now  a(  hand,  as  specified  in  the  writs  which 
had  bqe«  issiied,  tor.  the  organization  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
those  who  had  beenxhoseif  by.the  fi-eeholders  began  to  move, 
some  fioom  their  temporary  huts  and  others  frpm  their  houses,  to 
tke  plaee  of  meeting,  h  appears  ih'at  only  twelve  persqns-  had 
besn  returned  out  of  each^of 'the  six  counties,  three  of  these  for 
the  council  and  nine  for  the  asserabty.  Thus  the  council  consisted 
Oal^  of  eighteen  and  the  assembly  of  fifty-four,  making  toge- 
ther seventy-two.  It  will  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that,  after 
thedivisicp  of  the  land  into  counties,  the  Province  still  conti- 
aied  to  be  called  ^e  Province,  but  the  Territories  usually  went 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Three  lower  counties  ^f  the  Delaware.  . 

*  Oflai  was  the  name  fur  Penn  in  the  Indian  Ungual^. 
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We  have  not  a  perfect  list  of  those-  who  composed  the 
fr^t  cDuncil.  Sixteen,  however,  of  their  names  hare  been  pre- 
served. Among  these  were  Colonel  Markham,  the  governor's 
relatioD  and  secretary ;  Thomas  Holme,  Jiis  snrveyoir-general  of 
tl^e  colony ;  and  Lacy  Cock,  the  Swede  before  mentioned,  who 
I  bad  been  deputed  by  his  countrymen  to 'congratulate  the  govern- 
or  on  his  arrival,  and  to  acquEunt  him,  after  the  first  assembly 
aX  Chester,  that  the^  would  love,  serve,  and  obey  him  ivkh  all 
they  had. 

The  freeholders,  when  they  returned  tire  members  of  the 
first  assembly,  were  sensible  that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
constitution,  they  had  returned  a  far  less  number  to  the  l^isla- 
tive  bodies  than  they-  ought,  having  elected  only  seventy-two, 
persona  iu  all,  vrhereas  the  council  itself  should  have  consisted 
ef  that  number.  It  was  impossible  however,  in  the  then  state 
©f  things,  that  they  could  have  done  otherwise.  They  gave  ' 
t^refore  their  reasons  iu  writing  on  the  sheriff's  returns  for  the 
(JeBciency*;  and  they-  added  that,  Uiough  the  number  was  less 
than  the  law  required,  they  considered  those  who  had  been 
elected  as  possessing  the  power  of  all  the  freemen,  both  of  the 
province  and  territories^  They  petitioned  the  governor  also,' 
before  the  .members  mef  in  their  official  capacities,  that  this 
their  non-compliance  with  the  constitution  to  its  full  extent 
might  not  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  their  charter.  To  this 
he  replied,  "  that  they  might  amend,  alter,  or  add,  for  the 
public  good;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  settle  such  foundations 
with  them,  as  might  be  for  their  happiness,  according  to  the 
ppwcrs  vested  in  him."        .     ' 

These  preliminaries  having  been  adjusted,  he  met  his  council 
QO  the- tenth  of  March. 

On  the  twelfth  he  met  the  assembly.  This  latter  body.chose 
for  its  speaker  Thomas  Wyn tie,  and  then  proceeded  to  business. 
At  this  and  subsequent  sittings  tillthe  twentieth  much  vrotk 
was  gone  through.  Several  bills  were  framed  and  passed.  Out- 
lines also  were  agreed  upon  for  the  amcodment  of  the  crid  char- 
ter. A  seal  also  was  established  fsv  each  county.  To  Phi- 
ladephia  was  given  an  anchor,  to  Bucks  a  tree  and  vine,  to 
Chracer  a  plough,  to  Newcastle  a  cassia,  to  Kent  three  ears 
of  Indian  com,  and  to  Sussex  a  wheat-^teaf. 

At  a  council  held  on  the  .twentieth,  the  speaker  and  two 


keen  seat  Cci  them/  tito  gorernor  ^nd  ponneil  4e9lr?d  '^  touk^ 
fence  with  the.  whole  hou^e  add  freefiien  about  tbe.  chapter*..  Th^ 
attended  aci^ordinglf.  He  then  asked  th^m  0xp\)eilly9  wbotbSr 
they  choae  to  have  the  old  or  Dew  ob^rter.  They  opAriUnoudi)^ 
ireque^ted  6  new  dfie,  with  such  a9>«Ado»ent«  as. had  already 
been  agreed  upon.  Upon  this  be  n^e  a  short:  speech  to  Iheai^ 
Id. which  he  signified  his  asaent  to  th^tr  neqnest ;  dislingiiisbin^y 
hqwev^r^  between  theif  duty  and',  his  own.  willingness  tq  oblige 
them^  and  hoping  that  both  would  be  found  cpnsisfcenl:  with 
each  other  and  reconcileable  on  the  present  oecasion.  f 

Oo   the   twentyrfirst  the   assembly "^ sent   Gnffith  Jones' arid 
Thomas  FitzWater  to  thaak  him  for  his  speech^  and  to  sig^ 
nify  thtir  grateful  acceptance  of  his  iMetf    After  this  a  comA  ^ 
mittee  of  eai^h  house  tv^  apfmnted  to  draw  up  a  new  cli^r^ 
ter,  '-       ■■  '         .•..'•      I  ..  .      '  " 

At  a  coQttcil  held  on  the .  thiiteendi>.  >  the  governor  having 
jTead^  approved,  ^gned>  and  sealed  the  charter^  which  xhe  odM* 
mittees  had.drawn  up,  presented  it  in  due  form  to  James  Har- 
rijson,  Thpmas  Wvhne^  and  another  member,  who  attended' 
ju  behalf  of  .the  assembly  and 'freemen.  These,  on  rec^nving 
it,  returned  the  .old  one  into  bis  hands  .  mth  the  heaity  thanks 
of  the  whole  ho^se* ;  By  this  charter  theprovhicial  oouncd  .wi|s 
to  consist  of  e^hteen  perBOiK,  three  fipom  each  coDnty>  fti|d  Ihe 
assembly  of  thirty-rsix^  imen  of  most  note  for  virtue,  wisdom^ 
and  ability;  by  Whom^vrith  the  govemoir,  all  laws  were  to  bt 
made^  ofiicers  chosen,  and  pubHe  affairs  tnansacteid,*  iti'the 
planner  expressed  therein.  <  All  ^he  l,aw.^9  hP!i(v?ver>  weife  still  to 
be  prepared  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  numbef  of 
assef^bly-znen  w^re  to  be  increased  at  theii*  pleasure*  This  was 
the  last  business  transacted  at  this  session,,  which  had  continued 
twenty-t^O'days,    1 

The  legislative  assembly!being  over,  and  the  member^  return* 
ed  to  their  habitations,  WiUifim  Penn  directed  his  attention  to 
his  new  city.  By  this  time-  Philadelphia  had  begun  to  rise  out 
of  the  ground.  The  first  hosise  finished  there  was  built  by 
George  Gnesi.  .  The  owner,  of  it  used  it  a^  a  tavern,  a  good 
speeidation  under  existing  circumstarices,  and  called  it  the  Blue 
Anchor.  Soon  after  many  sniaU  houses  were  erected^  Larger 
and  more  commodious. f<rilowed>  and  this  fo  rapidly,  lha^indu« 
5.   '     -       •  ^  N   '  . 
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ding  ordinary  and  good  houses,  not  less  than  a  hundred  were 
fcHind  in  their  proper  stations  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
William  Penn,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a  mind  capable  of 
directing  its  energies  usefully  to  every  department  of  a  new  co- 
lony, whether  in  that  of  agriculture,  building,  government,  or 
religion.  His  plan  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  been  consi- 
dered as  the  work  of  a  provident  and  great  architect ;  and  to  that 
sleepless  spirit  of  vigilance,  that  spirit  which  he  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree,  of  constantly  overlooking  and  forwarding  what- 
ever be  had  begun,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  that  so  |;reat  a  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  buildings  in  so  short  a  time.  Deaa 
Prideaux,  in  his  connexion  of  the  history  of;  the  old  and  new 
Testament,  gives  a  plan  or  model  of  the  city  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon, after  which  he  speaks  thuse  f'  much  according  to  this  mo* 
del  hath  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  laid  out  the  ground  for  his 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania  j  and  were  it  all  built  ac- 
cording to  that  design,  it  would  be  the  fieiirest  and  best  city  in  all 
America,  and  not  much  behind  ayiy  other  in  the  whole  world/' 

The  settlers  too  had  by  this  time  made  a  visible  improvement 
in  some  of  their  allotments.  Portions  of  these  had  not  only  in 
many  instances  been  cleared,  but  put  into  cultivation.  Most  of 
those  who  arrived  in  the  first  ships  had  been  enabled,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  openness  of  the  winter  for  a  longer  period  than 
usual,  to  put  theit  winter  com  into  the  ground.  Others  had 
since  sown  here  and  there  patches  of  barley.  A  letter  written^ 
by  Richard  Townsend,  who  went  out  with  William  Penn,  is  ex- 
tant, from  which  we  may  cZrilect  something  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  went  oti^  m  well  as  to  their  subsecjbent  gradual 
progress.  '     ^  . 

^*  After  our  arrival,"  says  he,  **  we  found  it  a  wilderness. 
The  chief  inhabitants  were  Indians,  and  some  Swedes,  who  re- 
ceived us  in  a  friendly  manner  5  and  though  there  was  a  great 
number  of  us,  the  good  hand  of  Providence  was  seen  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  in  that  provisions  were  found  fpr  us  by  the 
Swedes  and  Indians  at  very  reasonable  rates,  as  well  as  brought 
from  divers  other  parts  that  were  inhabited  before. 

^' .After ^some  tiq(ic  I  set  up  a  mill  on  Chester  Creek,  which 
I  brought  ready  framed  from  London,  which  served  for  grind* 
jng  of  corn  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  use' to  us. 
Besides,  with  Joshua  Tittery,  I  madd  a  net,  and  caught  great.. 
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quantities  of  fish^  which  supplied  ourselves  and  many  others; 
^  that^  notwithstanding  it  was  thought  near  three  thousand 
persons  caipe  in  the  first  year^  we  were  so  providentially  provi- 
ded for^  that  we  could  buy  a  deer  for  about  two  shillings,  and  a 
large  tufkey  for  about  a  shilling,  and  Indian  corn  for  about  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  bushel, 

^^  And  as  our  worthy  proprietor  treated  tlie  Indians  with  ck* 
traordinary  humanity,  they  became  very  civil  anid  loving  to  us, 
and  brought  us  in  abundance  of  venison.  As  in  other  countries 
the  Indians  were  exasperated  by  hard  treatment,  which, hath 
been  the  foundation  of  much  bloodshed,  so  the  contrary  treat- 
ment here  hath  produced  their  love  and  affection. 

^^  After  our  arrival  there  came  in  about  twentv  families  froiti 
High  aud  Low  Germany  of  religious  good  people,  who  settled 
about  six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  called  the  place  Qermaa 
Town ;  about  the  time  when  German  Town  was  laid  out,  I  set- 
tled upon  my  tract  of  laud^  which  I  had  bought  of  the  prp« 
prietor  in.  England,  about  a  mile  from  thence,  where  I  set  up 
a  house  and  corn-mill,  which  was.  very  useful  to  the  country  for 
several  miles  round  ;  but  there  not  being  plenty  of  horses;  people 
generally  brought  their  corn  on  their  backs  many  miles.  ,1 
remember  one  man  had  a  bull  so  gentle^  that  he  used  to  bring 
his  com  on  him  instead  of  a  horse.'' 

We  cannot  perhaps  betterclose  our  account  of  the  early  set- 
tlements in  Pennsylvania,  than  by  submitting  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  province  as  given  by  its  venerable  founder. 

^^1.  The  country  itself,  its  soil^  ^ir,  water^  seasons,  and  pro- 
duce, both  natural  ^ind  artificial,  are  not  to  be  despised.  The 
land  containeth  divers  sorts  of  earth,  as  sand,  yellow  and  black, 
poor  and  rich  ;  also  gravel,  both  loamy  and  dusty ;  and  in  som# 
places  a  fast  fiat  earthy  like  that  of  our  best  vales  in  England, 
especially  by  inland  brooks  and  rivers ;  God  in  his  wisdom  ha- 
ving ordered  it  so,  that  the  advantages  of  the '  country  are  di- 
vided; the  back  lands  being  generally  three  to  one  richer  than 
those  that  lie  by  navigable  rivers.  We  have  much  of  another  soil, 
and  that  is  a  black  hazel  mould  upon  a  stony  or  rocky  bottom. 

2.  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear,  and  the  heavens  serene,  like 
the  south  pa.rts  of.  France  rarely  overcast ;  a[nd  as  the  woods 
come  by  numbers  of  people  to  be  more  cleared,  that  itself  will 
refine.  .  -  •  » 


\ 
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*^  3;  Tlic  t^atcrs  are  genefaliy  good  ;  for  the  rivers  and  brora^ 
have  mostly  gravel  ahd  stony  bottoms^  and  in  number  hardly- 
credible.  We  have  also  mineral  waters,  v?hich  <:>perate  in  the 
snm^  manner  /vvith  thosie  of  Barnet  and  North  HaU>  ntit  two 
ifaScs  from  Philadelphm. 

"  4.  For  the  seasons  of  the  yfear,  having  by  Gdd's  goodnesa 
now  lived  over  the  coldtest  and  hottest  that  the  oldest  Mver  in  the 
province  can  remember^.  I  can  say  something  to  an  Eugfish  un- 
d^standing.  '  i~ 

^'  First  of  the  felt,  fcr  then  I  came  in.  I  found  it  from  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Octdber  to  the  beginning  of  December,  as  we 
have  it  usually  in  England  in  September,  or  rather  like  an  Eng-' 
Ifeh'  mild  spring.  From  December. to  the  beginning  of  the 
dirtith  cafled  March  we  had  sharp  frosty  weather;  not  foul, 
^1^,  black  wieather,  as  our  north-east  winds  bring  with  them 
in  En^and,  but  a  sky  as  clear  as  m  the  sbmmer,  and  the  mr  dr}', 
c6!d,  piercing,  and  hungry;  yet  I  temeitiber  not  that  I  wore 
Uibvt  clothes  than  in  En^and.  The  reason  of  this  coid-i^  given 
frofm  the  great  lakes,  which  are  fed  by  the  fountains  of  Canada. 
Theivinter  beforie  Was  mild,  scatce  any  ice  at  aH,  while  this  for  a 
few  days  froze  up  our  gteat  river  Delaware.  Prom  that  month  to 
the  mouth  called  June  we  enjoyed  a  sweet  spring ;  no  gtists,  but 
gentle  showers  and  a  fine  sky..  Yet  this  I  observe,  that  the  winds 
here,  as  there,  p.re  more  inconstant,  spring  and  (Mf^  upon  that 
^  turn  <if  nature,  than  in  summer  or  winter.  From  thenee  to  this 
present  month,  TVugust,  which  endeth  the  summer,  comihonly 
spi^afcing,  we  have  had  extraordinary  heats,  yet  mitigated  3ome- 
tinies  by  cool  breezes.  The  wind  that  ruleth  the  "sumtner  season 
is  th^  south-west ;  but  spring,  fall,  knd  winter,  it  is  rare  to  want 
the  north-western  seven  days  together.  And  wkatever  toiists, 
fogs,  or  vapours  foul  the  heavens  by  easterly  or  soutberiy  winds, 
in  two  hours  time  are  blown  away  ;  the  one  is  follonved  by  die 
Wrherj  a  remedy  that  seeniis  to  have  a  peculitfr  providence  in  it 
to  the  inhabitants,  the  multitude  of  trees  yet  standing  being  lia- 
ble to  retain  mists  and  vapoi^,  and  yet  not  one  quarter  so  thick 
d^  1  expected.     . 

**  The  natura.!  piroduce  of  the  country,  of  vegetables,  is  trees, 
fruits/  plaAts,  flovl^ers..  The'  trees  of  most  n6te  ar^  the  black 
u-alnut;  teedar,  cyprete,  chesntft,  poplar,  gum-wood,  hickdry, 
sassafras^   ash,   beech,  and  oak  of  divers  sorts,  as  red,  ivbite 


attl1>l&tfk;.  Spanish' chekuM;;  and  «wacnp,  ttit  fflobt  durable  of 
all ;  iof  ^li  which  there'k  plenty  for  the  use  of  man. 

<^.Th^  fruits  i  find  m  the  woods  are  the  White  and  black 
mulberry^    ehesnut,   wal'mit,   plutns^    strawberries^    cranberries, 
hurtleberries,  and  grapes  of  divers  sorts.    Thfe  great  red  grape 
now  ripe,  called  by  ignorance  the  fbx-grape,  ■  because  of  the, 
relish  it  hath  with  nnskitful;  palates,  is  in  itself  ^an  extVaordi- 
ony  grape ;    and  by  art,  doubtless,  may  be  cultivated  to   an 
excelfejDt    wine,'  if  not   so  sweet,   y?t   little  .  Jnferipr    to   the 
Froiititiiac^    as    it  is  not  mtich  unlike  it    in    taste,   ruddines^^ 
set  aside;    which,   in  such  things,   as  well  as  rnhnkind,    dif- 
fers  the  case  much.      There  is   a  white  kind   of  knuscadeJ, 
and  a  little  black  grape,   like  the  cluster  grape  of  England., 
not  yet  so  ripe  as  the  other,— but,  they  tell  me,  when  ripcj 
sweeter,    and  that  they  only  want  skilftil  vinerons^   to  n^ake^ 
good  use    i>{    them.      F    intend  to  venture   on    it    with   my 
Frenchman  this  season,  who  shows  some  knowledge  in  those- 
things.     Here  are  also  peaches  very  good,  and  in  great  quanti- 
ties, not  an  Indian  plantation  without  them^ — ^but  whether  ua- 
ttfraily  here  at  first  I  know  npti     However^  one  may  haye  thj^ni, 
by  bushels  for  little.     They  make  a  pleasant  drink,  and  I  think, 
not  inferior  to  ally  peach  yoii  have  in  England,  except  the  true 
Newington.     It  is  disputable  with  me,  whether  it  be  best  to  fall 
to  fining  the  fruits  of  the  country,  especially  the  grape^  by  the 
care  and  skill  cf^art,  or  send  for  foreign  stems  and  sets,  already 
good  and  approved.     It  seems^  most  reasonable  to  believe^  that 
not  only  a  thing  groweth  best  where  it  naturally  grows,,  but  wiU 
hardly  be  equalfed  by  another  species  of.  the  same  kixKl^  .that 
dodi  not  naturally  grow  there.     But  to  solve  the  doubt,  I  i^^ 
tend,  if  God  give  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  liope  the  oonse- 
qaende  will  be  as  good  wine  as!  any  European  countries  qlf^  ^^, 
same  latitude  do  yield.    .  *  ..!..., 

•*6;.  The  artificial' produce  of  the  country,  is  wheat,  twlc^y^ 
oaXd,  rye,  peas,  beans,  squashes,  pumkins,  water-melons,  musk*^ 
melons^  and. all  herbs  and  roots  that  our  gardens  in  ^Eui^fnd 
mu?Llly  bring  forth.  •         ^  .  t ..  . 

*'Yi  'Of  liting  ci-eatures,  fish,  fowl,  and  the  beasts, ^pfi  thi9^ 
?ood,'liere  are  divers  sorts^  some  for  food,  and  profiC,  .aod^if^??^ 
for  profit  only:  for  food  as  well  as  Jirofit  the  elk,  as  hi|f(|a9i/j^ 
stoalT'Ox;'  deer,  bigger  than  burs;   beaver,  raccoon,  rabbits. 


sclired^  that  iiv  those- d{»triotswh^re>th%  people  of  Ainefi^  kft 
obliged  to  exert  aay  unusual  effort  «>f  activity  in  order  tp  procure 
flsfosistence,  or  wherever  they  are  efnployed  in  severe  labory  their 
bppetite  is  iil>t  infefrtor  to  that  oF  otiier  men,  andj  in  aome  pla- 
cesy.  it  has  struck  observers  as  remarkaljly  voracious. 
•   NdtwtthstandiDg  the  feeble  make  of  the  Americans,  hardly,  any 
of  ^  them  B^e  deformed,  or  nwtilated,  or  defective  in  any  of  their 
senses;    All  travellers  have  been  struck  with  this  circumstance, 
and.  liave  celebratisd  the  Uniform  symmetry  and  perfection  of 
their  external'  figure.    Some  authors  search  for  the  cause  of  this 
appearance  in  tlieir  physical  condition*     As 'the  parents  are  not 
exhausted  or  over-fatigued  with  hard  labor,  they  suppose  that 
their  chiMi^en  are  born  vigorous  and  §ound«   They  imagine,  that, 
in  the  liberty  of  savage  life,  the  human  body,  usked  and  uncon- 
fined  frdm  its  earliest  age,  preserves  its  natural  form  y  and  that 
aU  its  limbs  and  members  acquire  a  juster  pnyortion,   than 
when  fettered  With  artifiqial  restraints,  which  stint  its  growth, 
and  distort  its  shape.    Something,  without  doubt,  may  be  ascri- 
be4  to  the  operatiop  of  these  causes;  but  the  true  reasons  of 
this  apparent  advantage,  which  is  common  to  alt  savage  nation*, 
lie.deiper,  and  are  cldsely  interwoven  witl;i,the'nature  and  geni- 
us of  that  state,    llie  infancy  of  man  is  so  long  and  so  helpless, 
tiiat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear  children  among  rude  nations. 
Theif  means  of  subsistence  are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious. 
Sudi  asr  Kveby  hunting  must  range  over  extensive  countries,  and 
shift  often  frotn  place  ,to  place;    The  care  of  children,  as  well 
as  ^ery  other  laborious  task,  is  d.evnlved  upon  the  women..   The 
j^st^esses  and  hardships  of  the  savage  life,  which  are  often  such 
as  ean  haitily^be  supported  by  persons  in  full  vigor,  mast  be  fa* 
th\  to  those  of  more  tender  age.     Afraid  of  undertaking  a  task 
so  laboriotis,  and  of  such  long  duration,  as  that  of  rearing  their 
offspring,  the  women,  in  some  parts  of  America,  procure  fre« 
i]aent  abortions  by  the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and  extinguish  the 
Ant  sparks  of  that  life  which  they  are  unable  to  cherish.    Sensi* 
Me  that  pnly- stout  and  Well-formed  children  have  fofce  of  con- 
stitution to  struggle  through  such  ao  hard  infancy,  other  nations 
idiandon  or  destroy  such  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  de- 
ftetfve.  Us  unworthy  of  attetition.     Even  when  they  endeavour 
'teiriar  all  their  children  without  distinction,  so  great  a  propor- 
^  of  the  whole  number  perishes  under  the  rigorous  treatment 
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^hich  must  be  their  lot  in  the  savage  state^  that  few  of  those 
who  labored  under  any  orig^al  frailty  attain  the  age, of  rnaor 
hood. 

There  is  less  variety  in  the  hum^n  form  throughout  tbe  new 
worM,  than  in  theandenf  continent.  When  Columbus  apd  th^ 
oth^  diseoveren  first  visited  the  different  countries  of  America 
which  lie  within  the  torrid  zone^  they  naturally  expected  to  find 
people  of  the  same  complexion  with  those  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  other  hemisphere.  To  their  amazement^  however^ 
they  discovered  that  America  co^tair^d  no  negroes  $  and  the 
cause  of  this  singular  appearance  becache  as  much  the  object  of 
curiosity^  as  the  fact  itse}f  was  of  wonder.  In  what  part  or 
jBoembtane  of  the  body  that  humor  resides  which  tinges  the  com* 
plexioa  of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  it  is  the  business  of  ana- 
tomists U)  enquire  and  describe*  The  powerful  operation  of  heii|t 
appears  manifestly  to  be  the  cause  which  produces  this  striking 
variety  in  the  human  species*  All  Europe,  a  great  part  in  Asia, 
and^be  temperate  countries  of  Afriea,  are  inhnbited  by  men  of 
a  white  complexion.  All  the  torrid  9one  in  Africa,  some  of  the 
warmer  re^^ions  adjacent  to  it>  and  several  countries  in  Asia,  are 
filled  with  people  of  a  deep  black  color.  If  we  survey  the  na- 
tions oC.our  continent,  m^ing  our  progress  from  cold  and  tem<- 
perate  countries  towards  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  vehement  and  unremitting  heat,  We  shall  find^  that 
,the  es^reme  whiteness  of  their  skin  soon  begins  to  diminish; 
that  its  color  deepens  gradually  as  we  advance ;  and  wer  pass- 
ing through  all  the  suQcessiye  gradations  of  ^ade,  terminates  in 
an  uniform  unvarying  black.  But  in  America,  where  the  agency 
of  heat  is  checked  md  abated  by  various  causes,  which  I  have 
already  explained,  the  climate  seems  to  be  destitute  of  that  force 
which  produces  such  wonderfiil  effects  on  the  human  firame. 
The  color  of  the  natives  qf  the  torrid  zone,  in  America,  is  hard- 
ly of,  a  deeper  l|ue  than  that  of  the  people  in  the  more  tempe- 
rate parts  of  their  continent.  Accurate  observers,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing'  the  Americans  in  very  different  climates, 
and  in  provinces  far  removed  from  each  other,  have  been  struck 
with  the  amazing  similarity  of  their  figure  and  aspect.' 

There^are,  however,  some  varieties  which  deserve  notice ;  the 
first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  America.     Lionel  Wafer,  a  traveller  possessed  >of  more 
5.  V      O 
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curiosity  and  intelligence  than  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
in  an  associate  of  buccaniers,  dtscovered  there  a  race  of  men, 
few  in  number^  but  of  a  singular  make.  They  are  of  low  8ta»- 
ture^  according  to  his  description,  of  a  feeble  frame,  incapable 
of  enduring  fatigue.  Their  color  is  a  dead  milk  white  ;  not  re- 
sembling that  of  fair  people  among  Europeans,  but  without  an^ 

•t  tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  Their  skin  is  co- 
vered with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white ;  the  hair  of 
their  heads,  their  eye- brows,  and  eye- lashes,  are  of  the  same 
hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  singular  form,  and  so  weak,  that  they 
can  hardly  bear  the  hght  of  the  sun;  but  they  see  clearly  by 
moon-light,  and  are  most  active  and  gay  in  the  night.  No  race 
similar  to  this  has  been  discovered  in  any  pther  part  of  America. 
Cortes,  indeed,  found  some  persons  exactly  resembling  the  white 
people  of  Darien,  among  the  rare  and  monstrous  animals  which 
Montezuma  had  collected.  But  as  the  power  of  the  Mexican 
empire  extended  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  they  were  probably  brought  thente.  Singular  as  the 
appearance  of  those  people  may  be,  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  constituting  a  distinct  species  :  they  are  a  degenerated  breed, 
not  a  separate  class  of  men ;  and  from  £ome  disease  or  defect  of 
their  parents,  the  peculiar  color  and  debility  which  m^rk  their 
degradatibn  are  transmitted  to  them.  As  a  decisive  proof  of  this, 
it  has  beep  observed,  that  neither  the  white  people  of  Darien, 

'  nor  the  Albinos  of  Africa,  propagate  their  race ;  their  children 
are  of  the  color  and  temperament  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  their 
respective  countries. 

-  The  second  district  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitants  difiering 
ip  appearance  from  the  other  people  of  America,  is  situated  in  a 
high  northern  latitude,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Labrador 
towards  the  pole,  as  far  as  the  country  is  habitable.  The, peo- 
ple scattered  over  those  dreary  regions  are  known  to  the '  Euro- 
peans  by  the  name  of  Esquimaux.  They  themselves,  with  that 
idea  of  their  own  superiority  which  consoles  the  rudest  and  most 

.  wretched  nations,  assume  the  name  of  Tceralit,  or  men.  They 
are  of  a  middle  size,  and  robust.  With  heads  of  a  disproportioned 
bulk,  and  feet  as  remarkably  small.  Their  complexion,  though 
swarthy,  by  being  continually  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  a  cold 
climate,  inclines  to  the  European  white,  rather  than  to -the 
ci^per  color  of  America ;  and  the  men  have  beards,  which  arc 
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sofiietimes  buahy  and  long.  From  these  marks  of  cl]Jtiiiction« 
,  as  well  as  firora  one  still  less  equivocal^  the  affinity  of  their  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  Greenlanders,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, we  may  conclude^  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that 
the  Esquimaux  are  a  race  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. , 

We  cannot  decide  with  equftl  certainty  concerning  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  third  district,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
America.  ^  These  are  the  famous  I^atagooians,  who,  during  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  have  afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to 
the  learned,  and  an  object  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They  are 
sQpposed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes,  which  occupy  that 
vast  but  least-known  region  of  America,  which  extends  firom 
the  river  De  La  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  proper 
station  19.  in  that  part  of  the  interior  country  which  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Negro;  but  in  the  hunting  season  they  often, 
roam  as  far  as  the  straits  which  separate  Terra  del  Fuego  Yrom 
the  main  land.  The  first  accounts  of  this  people  were  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  companions  of  Magellan,  who  described  them  * 
as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and  of  strength  in  pro- 
portion to  their  enormous  size. 

Though  several  persons^  to  \vhose  testimony  great  respelztis 
due,  have  visited  this  part  of  America  since  the  time  of  Magel- 
lan, and  hs^ve  had  interviews  with  the  natives;  though  some 
have  a0urmed,  that  sucH>as  they  saw  were  of  gigantia  stature ; 
and  others  have  formed  the  same  conclusion  from  measuring 
their  footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their  dead ;  yet 
their.aficounts  vary  from  each  other  in  so  many  essential  points, 
and  are  mingled  with  so  many  circi^stances  nianifestly  false  or 
fabulous^  as  detract  much  from  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand^ 
some  navigators,  and  those  among  the  most  eminent  of  their  or- 
der for  discernment  and  accuracy,  have  asserted,  that  the^patives 
of  Patagonia,  with'  .whom  they  had  intercourse,  though  stout 
and  vrell-made,  ,are  not  of  such  extraordinary  size  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  human  species.  The  existence 
of  this  gigantic  race  of  men  seems  then  to  be  one  of'  those  points 
in  natural^  history,  with  respect  to  which  a  cautious  enquirer  will 
hesitate^  and  will  Choose  to  suspend  his  assent  until  more  coni- 
plete  evidence  shall  decide,  whether  he  ought  to  admit  a  fact^ 
seemingly  inconsistent  with  what  reason  and  experience  hava 
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di^corer^d  edncernttig  the  ttrueture  and  conditkm  of  mm,  in 
all  the  V&riobs  situation^  in  #bieh  he  has  been  observed. 

In  the  Simplicity  of  the  ^ravage  state,  Vfhen  mati  is  not  op^ 
pressed  ^ithr  labor,  or  enervated  byjuxury,  or  disquieted  with  "^ 
cflte.  We  ai-e  apt  to  iinaigine  that  his  life  will  flow  on,  almost  un- 
troubled by  disease  or  suffering,  until  his  days  be  t^minated  in 
extreme  dd  age>  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature.  We  find,  ac- 
cordingly i^itiottg  the  Ameridms,  as  well  as  an^ong  other  rode 
people,  persons  whose  decre()id  and  shrivelled  form  seems  to  in*^ 
dicate  an  extraordinary  length  of  life.  But  as  roost  of  them  at« 
unacquainted  tviih  the  art  of  nunibering,  and  all  of  them  as  for- 
getful of  ^at '  is  past,  as  they  are  improvideAt  of  what  is  to 
coiAej  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  ^e  with  luay  d^ee  of 
pi'ecision.  It  is  evident  that  the  period  of  their  lohgevity  mnst 
tkty  Considerably,  aecbi^ng  to  the  diversity  of  climates,  and 
their  diflerei^t  mbdes  of  subsisCstace.  They  seem^  however,  to 
bne  every  where  ei^en^pt  from  many  of  the  distetnpers  which  afflict 
polilA'ed  natioiis. 

But  whatever  be  the  sitiiatidn  in  which  than  is  placed,  he  ia 
beset  widi  phytAcal  eViis ;  and  his  diseases  in  the  savage  Mate^ 
though  fewer  in  number,  are,  like  those  bf  the  animals  whom  he 
nearly  resembles'  in  his  mode  of  life,  more  violent  and  more  fa* 
tal.  If  luxury^  engenders  a!rid  nourishes  distempers'  of  one  spe- 
cies, the  rigor  and  distresil^s  '6f  savl^  fife  britig  on  thoto  of 
another.  As  men.  In  this  state,  are  Wonderfully  improVidirfit^ 
and  their  meatls  of  subsistence  precarious,  they  often  pass  from 
extreme  wknt  to  exuberant  plenty^  accoi'ding  to  the  Vielsslttodea 
of  fbrtune  in  the  ehase,  or  in  consequence  of  the  various  degveea 
of  abundance  Vvith  which  the  earth  aflbrds  to  fheni  its  prodlio* 
tlons,  in  drfier^nt  ^eaibns.  'Their  inbonSideratO  gluttony  in  die 
one  situation,  and '  liheir  severe  abstinence  in  the  other,  are 
equally^ernicioiis. 

One  dreadftil  malady,  the  sevefest  scfouVge  with  which^  in  thia 
life,  offi^nded  heaven  chastens  the  ihdulgence  of  criminal  desire, 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  -By  eommimiea- 
ting  it  to  their  conquerors^  they  have  not  only  amply  avenged 
their  own'wrongs,  but' by  adding  this  calamity  tothoto  Whidi 
formerly  embittered  human  life,  they  have,  perhaps,  more  than 
eountetbalanced  all  the  benefits  Which  Eilrope  has  derived  frott 
the  discovery  of  ^he  New  World, 
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II.  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  pcxsuliar  in  the  bodi- 
ly eonstitution  of  the  Aoiericans^  our  attention  iaf  naturaitjr 
turned  towards  the  powers  and  qualities  of  their  mindtf. 

The  thoughts  and  attention  of  a  savage  are  confined  within 
the  small  circle  of  objects  immediately  conducive  to  his  preeer- 
vatkm  or  enjoyment.  Every  thing  beyond  that  escapes  his  ob« 
servation^  or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him..  LikcTa  mere  ani- 
mal, what  is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affects  him ;  whatb 
outof  sight)  or  at  a  distance,  makes  little  impression.  There  are 
several  people  in  America  whose  limited  understandings  seem 
not  to  be  Capable  of  forming  an  arrangement  for  futurity;,  nei- 
ther their  solicitude  nor  their  foresight  extend  so  far.  They  fol- 
low blindly  the  impulse  of  the  appetite  which  they  feel,  but  are 
entirely  fegiardless  of  distant  consequences,  and  even  of  those 
removed  in  the  ledst  degree  from  immediate  i^prehension. 
While  they  highly  prize  such  things  as  serve  for  present  use,  or 
minister  to  present  enjoyment,  they  set  no  value  upon  those 
which  are  not  the  object  of  some  immediate  want.  When,  on 
the  approach  of  the  evening,  a  Caribbee  feels  himself  disposed 
to  go  to  rest,  no  cdnsid^ation  will  tempt  him  to  sell  his  ham- 
mock. But,  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to  the  bu- 
»ness  or  pastime  of- thc^day^  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slightest 
toy  that  <!atches  his  fakiey.  At  the  4;lo^  of  winter.  While  the 
impiessioa*  of  what  he  bas^  suffered  from  the  rigor  of  the  climate 
is  frerii  in  the  aaind  <yf  the  North  American,  he  sets  himself 
with  vigor  to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  a  comfortaUe  hut  to 
protect  him  against  the  inelemeney  of  the  succeeding  season ; 
but  as  80<^n  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  forgets  what  is 
past,  abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more,  until 
the  tetom  of  cold  compels  him.  When  too  late,  to.  resume 'it« 

Among  civilised  nations,  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  numbering, 
is  deemed  an  essential  and  elementary  science,  and  in  our^^eon- 
tiaent,  the  invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  so 
remote  as  is  beymid  the  knowledge  of  history.  But  among  sa- 
rages,  wbor  have  no  property  to  estimate,  no  hofirded  •  treasures 
to  county  no  variety  of  objects  or  multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enu- 
merate, arithmetic  it  a  superfluous  and  useful  art.  Acoordihgly^ 
sffioig  some  tribes  of  America'  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  n&any  who  cannot  reckon  farther  than  three;  and. 
have  no  denomination  to  distinguish  any  number  abote  it«    Se- 
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verai  taxi  proceed  as  fai'  .as  ten,  others  to  twenty.  When'tb^y 
woul4  convey^an  idea  of  any  number  beyond  these,  they  point 
to  the  hair  of  their  head,  intimating  that  it  is  equitl  to  them, 
or  with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  cannofc  be  reck- 
oned. 

The  North  American  tribes  and  the  natives  of  Chili,  who  in- 
habit the  temperate  regions  in  the  two  great  districts  of  Ameri- 
ca, are  people  of  cultivated   and  enlarg'sd  understandings,  when 
viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of  those  seated  in  the  islands, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and-  Orinoco.     Their  occupa- 
tions" are  more  various,  their  system  of  policy,    as  well  as  oi 
war>    more  complex,    their   arts  ^more   numerous.     But,    even 
among  them,  the  intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limited  in 
their  operations,,  and  unless  when  turned  directly  to  those  objects 
which  interest  a  savage,  are  held  in  no  estimation.     Both  the 
North  Americans  and  Chilese,  when  not  engaged  in  some  of  the 
functions  belonging  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter  away  their  time 
in  thoughtless  indolence,  iinacquainted  with  any  other .  subject 
worthy  of  tlieir  attention,  or  <^apable  of  occupying  their  minds. 

Such  is  their  aversion  to  labor,  that  neither  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture good,  nor  the  apprehension  of  future  eviV,  can  suroiount  it. 
They  appear  equally  indifferent  .to  both,  discovering  little  solici- 
tude, and  taking  no  precautions  to  avoid  tne  one,  or  to  secure 
the  other.  The  cravings  of  hunger  may  rouse  theni ;  but  as 
they  devour,  with  little  distinction,  whatever  will  appease  its 
instinctive  demand3«  the  exertions  which  these  occasion  are  of 
short  duration.  Destitute  of  ardor,  ^  well  as  variety  of  deshre, 
they  feel  not  the  force  of  those  powerful  sjM^in^s  which  give  vi- 
gor to  the  movements  of-  the  mind,  and  urge  the  patient  hand 
of  industry  to  persevere  in  its  efforts.  Man,  in  some  parts  of 
America,  appears  in  a  ^  form,  so  rude,  that  we  can  discover  no 
effeol»of  his  activity,  and  the  principle  of  understanding,  ipvhich 
should  direct  it,  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  Like  the  other 
animals,  he  has  no  fixed  residence ;  he  has  erected  no  habitation 
to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  he  has  ta* 
ken^no  measures  for  securing  certain  subsistence;  he  neither 
sows  nor  reaps ;  but  roams  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants 
imd  .fruits  which  the  earth  brings  forth  in  succession,  and  in 
quest  of  the  game  which  he^ills  in  the  fore3ts,  or  of  the  &h 
which  he  catches  in  the  rivers. 
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This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  some  tribes. 
Among  most  of  the  American  nations,  especially  those  seated  in 
rigorous  climate«,  some  efforts  are  employed,  and  some  previous 
precautions  are  taken^  for  securing  subsistence.  The  career  of  re- 
gular industry  is  hegun,  and  the  laborious  aim  has  made  the 
first  essays  of  its  power.  Stilly  however,  the  improvident  and 
slothful  genius  bf  the  savage  state  predominates.  Even  among 
those  more  improved  tribes,  labor  is  deemed  ignominious  and 
degrading.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  k4nd  that  a  man  will 
deign  to  put  his  hand.  The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely 
upon  the  women.  One  half  of  the  community  remains  inactive, 
while  the  other  is  oppressed  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its 
occupations.  Thus  their  industry  is  partial,  and  the  foresight 
which  regulates  it  is  no  less  limited.  A  remarkable  instance  of' 
this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrangement  with  respect  to  their  manner 
of  living.  They  depend  for  their  subsistence,  during  one  part 
of  the  year,  on  fishing ;  during  another,  op  hunting ;  during  a 
third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculture.  Though  experience 
has  taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of  those  various  seasons, 
and  to  make  some  provision  for  the  respective  exigencies  of  each, 
they  either  want  sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to  their 
consumption,  or  are  so  incapable  of  any  command  over  their 
appetites,  that,  from  their  inconsi<ferate  waste,  they  often  feel 
the  calamities  of  famine  as  severely  as  the  rudest  of  the  savage 
tribe^.  What  they  suffer  one  year  does  not  augment  theii^  in- 
dustry, or  render  them  more  provident  to  prevent  similar  dis- 
tresses. 

in.  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans, 
and  contemplating  the  powers  of  their  minds,  we  are  led  in  t^e 
natural  order  of  inquiry,  to  consider  them  as  united  together  in 
society :  and  tbc  domestic  static  is  the  first  and  ipost  simple  form 
d  human  association. 

As  the  \ofiEmcy  of  man  is  more 'feeble  and  helpless  than  that 
of  any  other  animal,  and  he  is  dependent,  during  a  much  longer 
period,  on  the  care  and  foresight  of  his  parents,  the  unicm  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  came  early  to  be  considered,  not  only 
as  a  solemn,  but  as  a  permanent^contract.  Accordingly,  in  Ame- 
rica, even  among  the  rudest  tribes,  a  regular  union  between 
husband  and  wife  was  universal,  and  the  rights  of  marriage  were 
understood  and  recognised.    In  those  districts  where  subsistence 
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was  scanty^  and  ^th^  diffieuUy  o(  oiaintainlng  a  family  was  greats 
tbe  mi^ « confined  himself  tq  on^e  wife.  In  warmer  and  more 
fertile  proirisces^  the  facility  of  procuring  food  cani:urred  with 
the  influence  of  climate  in  induping  the  inhabitants  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  wives.  In  soi^e  countries^  the  marriage 
union  subsisted  during  life ;  in  others,  the  impatience  of  the 
Am^Kil^a^^  under  restraint  of  any  species,  together  with  their 
natural  levity  and  caprice^  prompted  them  to  dissolve  it  on  very 
slight  pretexts,  and  often  withoijut  assigning  any  cause. 

But  in  whatever  light  tlte  American's  considered  the  obligation 
pf  this  contvaet,  either  as  perpetual,  or  only  as  temporary,  the 
/condition  of  women  wm  equally  humiliating  and  miserable. 
Whether  man  has  been  improved  by  the  progress  of  arts^and  ci* 
:vilisation  in  society,  is  a  question  which,  in  the  wantonness  of 
disputation,  h^  been  agitated  among  philosophers.  That  women 
are  indebted  to  the  refinements,  of  polished  manners,  and  above 
<all,  to  the  benign  spirit 'of  the  christian  religion,  for  a  happy 
change  in  their  state,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
To  despise  and  to  degrade  the  female  sex,  is  the  charaetcriatic 
/)f  the  savage  state  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  not,  by  a 
studied  display  of  tenderness  and  attachment,  that  the  native 
American  endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  womah  whom  he 
wishes  to  marry.  Maniage  itself,  instead  of  being  an  union  of 
aifection  and  interests  between  equals,  becomes,  among  tbeai, 
t)ie  unnatural  conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave.  It  is  the 
observation  of  an  author,  whose  opinicms  are  deservedly  of  great 
weight,  that  wherever  wives  are  purchased,  their  condition  19 
extremely  depressed.  They  become  the  properly  and  the  slaves 
of  those  who  buy  them.  la  whatever  part  of  the  ^obe  this 
custom  prevails,  the  observation  holds.  In  countries  where  re- 
finement has  made  some  progress,  women,  when  purchased,  are 
excluded  from  society,  shut  up  in  sequei^tered  apartments,  and 
kept  under  the  vigilant  guard  of  their  masters.  In  ruder  na- 
tions^ they  are  degraded  to  the  meanest  functions.  Among  many 
people  of  America,  the  marriage  contract  is  ppoperly  a  purchase. 

A  wife,  amongimost  tribes,  is  no  better  than  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, destined  to  *every  office  of  labor  and  fatigue.  sWhile  the 
men  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or  spend  it  in  amnsement,  tlie 
ifTomen  are  condemned  to  incessant  toil.  Tasks  ave  imposed  up- 
on  them  without  pity^  and  services  are  r«^ved  withmUcom^ 
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pfaMsanee  or /gratitude.'  Every;  circamstanee  reminds  women  of 
this  mortifying  i^fer iority»  Thciy  must  approach  their  lords  witif 
reyeiience ;  they  must  regard  them  as  more  exalted  beings^  and 
aie  not  permitted  to  eat  in  their  presence.  Th^re  are  districts 
in  America  where  this  doininiop»  is  ao  grievous^  and  so  sensi^^ 
felt,  that  some>  women^  in  ^  wild^  election  <^  maternal  tender-^ 
nees,  have  destroyed  their  female  children  in  their  infancy,  it| 
order  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable  bondage  to  whiclv 
they  knew  they  were  doomed. 

It  16  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  this  state  of  ^e-: 
pression,  that  women  in  rude  nations  are  far  from  being  prolific*' 
The  vigor  of  their  cpnstitMtion'  is  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue^! 
apnd  the  wants  and  distresses  of  savage  life  are  so  numerous,-  ae> 
to  force^thep  to  take  various  precautions  in  order  to  prevent  too; 
rapid  an  increase  of  tHeir  progeny.  Among  wandering  tribes,  or 
such  as  depend  chiefly  upon  hunting  for  subsistence,  the  mother 
qannot  attempt  to  reat  a  second. child,  until  (he  first  has  attain- 
ed such  a  degree  of  vigor  as  to  be  in  some  measure  independent* 
of  her  care.  From  this  motive,  it  is  the  universal  practice  of 
the  American  women  to  suckle  their  children  during  several 
years  j  and  as  tlifcy  seldom  mafty  early,  the  period  of  their  fer- 
tihly  is  over,  before  they  Can  finish  the  long  but  necessary  at-' 
tendance  upon  two  or  three  children.  Among  some  of  the  Ic^st; 
polished  tribes,  whose,  industry  and  foresight  dp  not  extend  sor 
&r  as  to.  make  any  regular  provision  for  their  own  subsistencife^ 
it  is  a  maxim  not  to  burden  themselves  with  rearing  more  than 
two  children  3  and  no  such  numerous  families,  as  are  frequent  in 
civilized  societies,  are  to  be  found  among  men  in  tl)e  savage  state. 
When  twins  are  born  pne'of  them  commonly  is  abandoned,  be- 
cause the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the  task  .of  rearing  both.  When 
a  mother  dies  while  Bbe  is  nursing  a  child,  all  hope  of  preserving, 
its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the  ^ame 
grave.'  As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to  want  by  their 
own  imprpvident  indolence,  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  their 
children  becomes  so  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  toahandoo- 
or.de^^y  thenu  Thus  their  experience  of  the  difficulty  of- 
traittii^  upati  infant  to  maturity  amidst  the- hardships  of  savage 
life,  oltoi'  stipes  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Americans,  and 
siqppresses  die  strcHig  emotions  of  parental  tenderness. 

But,  Ihoogb  uecesailty  compds  the  inhabitants  of  America 
5.  '       V 
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thus  to  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of  their  families^  they  aril 
hot  deficient  in  ^ffention  and  'attachment  to  their  offspring^ 
They  feel  the  power  of  this  instinct  in  its  fiill  force-;  and  as  long 

.  as  their  j^rogeny  continue  feeble  and  helpless^  no  people  exceed 
them  in  tenderness  and  care.  But  in  rude  nations^  the  depend-* 
ance  of  children  upon  their  parents  is  of  shorter  continuance 
thanin  polished  societies.  When  men  must  be  trained  to  the 
Tarious  fcinetions  of  dvil  life  by  previous  discipline  and  educa* 
tion,  when  the  knowledge  of  abstruse  sciences  raUst  be  taught^ 
and  dexterity  in  intrinsic  arts  must  be  acquired,  before  a  young 
irtan  i^  prepared  to  begin  his  career  of  action,  the  attentive  feel- 
ings of  a  parent  are  not  confined  to  the  years  of  infancy,  but 

'  extend  to  what  is  more  remote,  the  establishment  of  his  child 
in  the  world.  Even  then,  his  solicitude  does  not  terminate. 
His  protection  may  still  be  requisite,  and  his  wisd6m  and  expe«- 
rience  still  prove  useful  guides.  Thus  a  permanent  connexion 
is  formed ;  parental  tenderness  is  exercised,  and  filial  respect  re- 
turned, throughout  the  whole  course  of  life.  But  in  the  aim-* 
plicity  of  the  savage  state,  the  affection  of  parents,  like  the  in« 
stinctive  fondness  of  animals,-  ceases  almost  entirely  as  soon  as 

.  their  offspring  attain  maturity.  Little  instruction  fits  them  for 
that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  destined.  The  .parents,  as 
if  their  duty  were  accomplished,  when  they  have  conducted 
their  children  through  the  helpless  years  of  infancy,  leave  them 
afterwards  at  entire  liberty.  Even  in  their  tender  age,  they  sel* 
dom  advise  or  admonish,  they  never  chide  or  chastise  them. 
The}r  suffer  them  to  be  absolute  masters  of  their  own  actions. 
In  an  American  hut,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  their  posterity, 
live  together  like  persons  assembled  by  accident,  without  seem- 
ing to  feel  the  obligation  of  th^  duties  mutually  arising  from  this 
connexion.  As  filial  love  is  not  cherished^by  the  continuance 
of  attention  or  ^ood  offices,  the  recollection  of  benefits  received 
in  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to  excite  \U  Conscious  of  their 
own  liberty,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  the  youth  of  AnSerica 
are  accustomed  to  act  as  if  they  were  totally  independent. 
Their  parents  are  not  objects  of  greaiter  regsurd  than  other  per- 
sons. They  treat  them  always  with  neglect,  and  often  with 
such  harshness  and  insolence,  as  to  fill  those  who  have  been 
witnesses  of  their  conduct  with  horror.     Thus  the  ideas  which 

^  aeem  to  be  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  ^tate,  as  they  result  ne* 
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cessariiy  from  bis  circumstances  and  condition  in  that  period  of 
his  progress,  affect  the  two  capital  rdations  in  domestic  life. 
They  render  the  union  between  husband  and  wife,  unequal.; 
they  shorten  the  duration,  and  weaken  the  force  of  the  connexionj 
between  parents  and  children.  , 
i  IV.  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Americans  the  transition  • 

to  the  consideration  of  their  civil  goyernment  and  political  in- 
[         stitutious  is  natural.     In  every  enquiry  concerning  the  opera- 
i         tions  of  men  when  united  together  in  society,  the  first  object  of 
,         attention  should  be  their  mode  of  subsistence. 
I  «A11  the  people  of  America  now  under  review,  subsist  chiefly  by 

?  huntinfic  and  fishing.  On  the  extensive  plains  of  South  'America, 
man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudest  states^  in  which  he  has  been 
ever  observed.,  or^^erhapa  can  exist*  Several  tribes  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  bouhty  of  nature  for  subsistence.  They  discover 
no  solicitude,  they  employ  little  foresight,  they  scarcely  exert  any 
industry,  fo  secure  what  is  necessary  for  their  support.  The 
Topayers  of  Brasil,  the  Guaxerps  of  Tierra  Firm6,  the*  Cai-  . 
guas,  the  Moxos,  and  several  other  people  of  Paraguay,  are 
unacquainted*  with,  every  species  of  cultivation.  .  They  neither 
*im  nor  plant..  Even  the  culture  of  the.  manioc,  of  which  cas- 
sada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate  for  their  ingenuity^ 
or  too  fatigiiing  to  their  indolence.  The  roots  which  the  earth 
produces  spontaneously,  the  fruits,  the  tierries,  and  the  seeds, 
which  they  gather  in  the  woods,  together  with  lizards  and  other 
reptiles,  which  multiply  amazingly  with  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
in  a  fat  soil, moistened  by  frequent  rains,  supply  them  with  food 
during  some  part  of  the  year^  At  other  times  they  subsist  by 
fishing;  and  nature  seems  to  have  indulged  the  laziness  of  the 
South  American  tribes,  by  the  liberality  with  which  she  minis- 
ters, in  this  way,  to  their  wants.  The  vast  rivers  of  that  region 
in  America  abound  with  an, infinite  variety  of  the  most  delicate 
fish*  The  lakes  and  marshes  formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of 
the  waters,  are  filled  with  all  the 'different  species,  where  they 
remain  shut  up,  as  in  natural  reservoirs,  for  the  use  of  the  inha?- 
bitants.  They  swarm  in  such  shoals,  that  in  some  places  th^ 
are  ca^ched  without  art  or  industry^ 

None  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  caj}  sustaiq  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  American  n^ 
tiQnsi,  4ispecs^,oye^  the  forests  .with  which  their  jcountry  Is  gqk  % 
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Tei:ed,  do  not  procure'  subsistence  with  the  sstme  fadHty.    For 
although  these  forests^  espeetldly  in  the  southern  continent  of 
America,  are  stored  plentffully  with  gafme^  considerable  efforts 
6f  activity  and  ingeiiuity  are  requttite  in  pursuit  of  it.    Neces* 
sity  incited  the  natives  to  the  one^  and  taught  them  the  other. 
Hunting  became  their  principal  occupiation;   and  as  it  called 
forth  strenudus  exertions  of  'Courage,  of  ^force,    and  fit  inven- 
.tion,  it  was  deemed  no  less  honorable  than  necessary.     This  oc- 
cupation was  peculiar  to  the  tnen  ;  they  were  trained  to  it  from 
their  earliest  youth.    A  bold  and  dexterous  hunter  ranked  next 
m  fame  to. the  distinguished  warrior,  and  aA  alliance^  with  the 
former  is  often  courted  in   preference  to   one  with  the  latter. 
Hardly  any  device,  which   the   ingenuity   of  inan  has  disco- 
vered for  ensnaring  or  destroying  wild  animals^  was  unknown 
to  the  Americans.     While^  engaged  in  t^is  favorite  exercise, 
they  shak«  off  the  indolente  peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  la- 
tent powers  and  vigor  of  their  minds  are  roused,  and  they  "be- 
come.dctive,  persevering,  and  indefatigab  e.     Their  sagacity  in 
findifig  their   prey,  and  their  address  in  killing  it,  are   equaj. 
Their  reason  and  their  senses  being  constantly  directed  towards 
this  one  object,  the  former  displays  such  fertility  of  invention, 
'and  the  latter  acquire  such  a  degree  of  acuteness,  as  appear 
almost  incre^dible.     They  discern  the  footsteps  of  a  wild  beast, 
which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certain»- 
ty  through  the  pathless  forest.     If  they  attack  their  game  open- 
ly, their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark  ;  if  they  endeavour  to 
circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  their  toils. 
Among  several  tribes,  their  young  men^  were  not  permitted  to 
-marry,  until  they  had  given  such  proofs  of  their  skill  in  hunting 
as  pot  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  providing  for  a 
•fiimily.     Their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and  sharpened 
'  by  emiilation,  as  well  as  necessity,  has  struck  out  many  inven- 
tions, which  greatly  facilitate  success  in  the  chace.'    The  taost 
-singular  of  tliese  is  the  discovery  of  a  poison  in  which  they  dip 
the  "arrow's   employed  in  hunting.     The  slightest  wound  with 
those  envenomed  shafts  is  mortal.     If  they  only  pierce  the  skin, 
the  blood  fixes  and  congeals  in  a  moment,  and  the  strongest 
-aiMm'al  iWlh'  Motionless  to  the  ground.     Nor  does  this  poison^ 
.  -notivHhstdnding  its  violence  and  subtlety;  infect  the  flesh  of  the 
-»Hnmh  whicih  it  kills  ^  that  tnay  be  eaten  With  perfect  safety^ 
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tttil  r^ams  its  natjiw  refish  simI  quulitiesi  AH  the  Dstions  skua-*' 
ted  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maiagnon  aiid  Orinoco  are  acqdaint- 
ed  with  this  comfiositjon^  the  chief  ingreitient  in  which  is  the 
jvice  cgdracted  from  the  foot  of  the  curarey  a  spedes  of  witht^. 
!n  other  parts  of  America,'  they  ein.|f>loy  the  juice  of  the  manche* 
fiitie,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  operates  with  no  less  fatal  ' 
activity.  To  people  possessed  of  those  secrets,  the  bow  is  a  more 
destructive  weapon  tfabn  the  musket«  and,  in  their  skilful  hands; 
does  great  execution  ammig  the  birds  and  beasts  which  abound 
In  the  forests  of  America. 

Hardi/  any  region  of  the  earth  famishes  man  •  spontaneously 
with  what  his  wants  require.  In  the  mildest  climates,  and 
most  fertile  soils,  his  own  industry  and  foresight  must  be  exert- 
ed, m«otne  degree^  to' secure  a  regtrlar  supply  of  food.  Tbeir 
experience  of  this  surmounts  the  abhorrence  of  labor  natural  to 
savage  nations,  and  compels  them  to  have  recourse  to  culture,' 
as  subsidiary  to  hunting.  In  particular  situations,  some  small 
tribes  may  subiist  by  fishing,  independent  of  any  production  of 
the  earth  raised  by  their  own  industry.  But,  throughout  all 
America,  we  scarcely  meet'  with  any  nation  of  hunters  which 
doestiot  prafctise  some  species  of  cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however,  is  neither  exten- 
sive nor  Taborious.  As  game  and  fish  are  their  principal  food,  all 
they  aim  at  by  cultivation,  is  to  supply  any  occasional  defect  ot 
these.  In  the  southern  continent  of  America,'  the  natives  con- 
fined  their  industry  to  rearing  a  few  plants^  which  in  a  rich  soil 
and  warm  climate^  were  easily  trained  to  'maturity.  The  <!hi^f 
of  these  i>  maize^  well  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Turkey 
or  Indian  wheat,  a  grain  extremely  prolific,  of  simple  cultin-e^ 
agreeifble  to  the  taste^  and  afibrding  a  strong,  hearty  nourish-  > 
tnent.  The  second  is' the  manio<&,  wliich  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  and  produces' *roots  somewhat  resem- 
bling parsnips.  After  t*arefuHy  squeezing  out  the  juice,  thes6 
toots  are  grated  down  to  a'  fine  powder,  and  formed  into  thin 
eakefe^  called  c(U9a({a  bread,  whicb^  thqugh  insipfd  to  th^.taste^ 
proves  no  contemptible  food.  The  third  is  the  plantain^  Which^ 
though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  such  quick  growth^^ 
that  in  ^ess  than  ayeaV  it  rewaridd  the  industry  of  the  cultiVatd^ 
With  Its  fruit.*  This, '  tvhen  routed,  supplies  the  place'  of '  bread; 
and  if  bdtfa  palaitiible  akid  noutishiRg.   The  fourth  is  the  potdtoe. 
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whose  culture  'and  qualities  are  too  well  kuown  to  need  any  lie* 
sGription.  The-fiftn  is  pimento^  a  small  tree,  yielding  a  strong 
aromatic  spice.  The  Americans,  who,  like  other  inhabitants 
of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever  is  hot  and  of  poignant 
flavor,  deem  this  seasoning  a  necessary  of  life,  and  mingle  it  co« 
piously  with  every  kind  of  food  they  take. 

Such  are  the  various  productions  which  were  the  chief  object 
of  culture  among  the  hunting  tribes  on  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  with  a  moderate  es^rtion  of  active  and  (Irovident  indus- 
try, these  might  hav^  yielded  a  full  supply  to  the  wants  of  a  nu-r 
merous  people. '  But  men,  accustomed  to  the  fjree  and  vagrant 
life  of  hunters,  are  incapable  of  .r^uiar  application  to  labor, 
and  consider  agriculture  as  a  secondary  and  inferior  occupation. 
Accordingly,  the  provision  for  subsistence,  arising  from  cultiva- 
tion, was  so  limited  and  scanty  among  the  Americans,  that,  up- 
on any  accidental  failure  of  their  usual  success  in  hunting,  .they 
were  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress. 

Two  circumstances,  common  to  all  the  savage  nations  of 
America,  concurred  with  those  already  mentioned,  not  oiUy  in 
rendering  their  agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumscribing  their 
power  in  all  their  operations.  They  had  no  tame  animals  ;  and 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  useful  metals. 

In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state  appears 
as  lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals, 
which  he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  fol- 
lows his  prey  on  the  horse  which  he  has  reared,  cqr  tends  hia  nu- 
merous herds,  which  furnish  him  both  with  food  and  clothing  ; 
the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails  himself  of  its 
persevering  strength  ;  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  rein-deer  to 
be  subservient  to  his  will;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamschatka 
have  trained  their  dogs  to  labor.  This  command  over  the  infe- 
rior  creatures  is  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and 
Simong  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Without 
this,  his  dominion  is  incomplete..  He  is  a  monarch,  who  has  no 
subjects;  a  master,  without  servants,  and  must  perform' every 
operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm.  « 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  prominent  distinction  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  and  new  worlds,  and-a  high  pre-emv- 
nence  of  civilized  men  above  such  as  continue  rude.  The  grelkt- 
6$t  operations  of  man  in  changing  and  improving  Che  face  of  na- 
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tiire,  as  well  as  his  most  considerable  eiibrts  in  cultivating  th^ 
nithy  are-accompliehed  by  means  of  the  aid'  which  he  receives 
from  the  ammah  whom  he  has  tamed  and  employs  in  labor.  It 
is  by  their  strength  that  he  subdues  the  stubborn  soil^  and  con^ 
verts  the  desert  or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  deld.  But  man,  in  his 
civilized  state,  is  so  accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  domestic 
animals,  that  he  seldom  reflects  upon  the  vast  benefits  which  he 
derives  from  it.  If  we  were  to  suppose  him,  even  when  most ' 
improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  useful  ministry,  his  empircf 
over  nature  must  in  some  measure  rease,  and  he  would  remain 
a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and  incapaUe  of  at- 
tempting such  arduous  undertakings  as  their  assistance  enables 
him  to  execute  with  ease. 

It  is  a  doubtful  poinf^  whether  the  dominion  of  man  over  the 
aniioal  creation,  or  his  acquiring  the  use  of  metals,  hfn  contri- 
buted most  to  extend  his  power.  The  era  of  this  important 
discovery  is  unknown,  and  in  our  hemisphere  very  remote.  It  i^ 
only  by  tradition,  or  by  digging  up  some  rude  instruments  of  our 
forefathers,  that  we  learn  that,  mankind  were  originally  unac- 
quainted with  the  4ise  of  metals,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  thef 
want  of  theni  by  employing  flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard 
substances,  for  the  same  purposes  which  metals  ^rve-  among  po-^ 
lished  nations.  Nature  completes  the  formation  of  some  metals. 
Goldj  silver,  and  copper,  are  found  in  their  perfect  state  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks^  in  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  the-  channels  of  ri- 
vers. These  were  accordingly  the  metals  first  knewn^  and  first 
applied  to  use.  But  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all,  and  to 
which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  never  discovered  in  its  perfect 
form;  its  gross  and  stubborn  ore  nlust  feel  twice  the  force  of 
ire,  and  go  through  two  laborious  processes,  before  it  becomes  fit 
for  use.  Man  was  long  acquainted  with  the  other  metals,  be- 
fore he  acquired  the  art  of  fBJi)riGating  iron,  or  attained  such  in- 
gn^nity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for 
those  instruments  wherewith  he  subdues  the  earth,  and  "com- 
nand^  all  its  inhabitants*  But  in  this,  lis  well  as  in  many  other 
nsjSects,  the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  was  conspicuous*  All 
the  savage  tribes  scattered  over  the  continent  an4  islandr,  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  metals  which  their  soil  produces  in 
great  abundance,  if  we  except  some  trifling  quantity  of  goldy 
which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  descended  from  theit 
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HiouHtains^  ^»A,  fclrmed  isto  oniiaQeiita.  Then tlevioestOBopplf 
this  want  pf  tbe  serviceable  tiieta\9>  were,  extreniely.  riid^  upd 
awkward.  The  most  ^iraple .  operation  was  to  tbenr  an  under- 
taking of  immense  difikuUy  and  labor. .  To  fell  a  tre^  with  no 
^her  instmments  than  hatchets  of  stone,  was  employment  for  a 
month.  To  form  a  canoe  into  shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  couau- 
med  years ;  and  it  frequently  began  to  rot  before  they  were  able 
to  finish  itf  Their  operations  in  ^riculture  were  equally  'slow 
and  defective.  In  a  country  covered  with  woods  of  the  hardest 
timber,  the  clearing  of  a  smaU  field  destined  for  odture  required 
the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was, a  work  of.  much  time  and 
great  toil.  This  was  the  business  of  the  men,  an^  their  indo-' 
lence  was  satisfied  with  performing  It  in  a  very  slovenly  manner. 
The  labor  of  cultivation  Was  left. to  the  vromen,  who,  after  (fig- 
ging, or  rather  stirring  the  field,  with  wooden  mattoicks,  and 
stakea  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or  planted  it ;  but  they  were 
more  indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than 
to  their  own  rude  industry. 

.  FrQm  this  description  of  the  mode  of  subsisting  among  the 
rude  American  tribes,  the  form  and  genius  of 'their  political  in- 
stitutions may  be  dedutced,  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various 
circumstances  of^  distinction  between  them  and  more  civilized 
nations. 

•  1.  They  were  divided,  into  small,  independent  comnkunities. 
While  hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  subsistence,  a  vast  extent 
of  texritory  is  requisite  for  supporting  a  am'ail  number  of  people. 
Id' pr<^ortion  AS  men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals,  on 
which  they  depend  for  food,  diminish,  or  fly  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance f}X)ngi  the  haunts  of  their  enemy.  The  increase  of  a  society 
r4  this  state  is  limited  by  its  own  nature,  and  the  memben»  of  it 
muist  either  dispense,  like  the  gome  which  they  pursue,  or  fall 
upon  some  better  method  of  procuring  ^ood  than  by  hunting. 
Beasts  of  prey  are  by  nature  solitary  and  unsocial ;  they  go  -not 
forth,  to  the  chase  in  herds,  but  dojiight  in  those  leeesses  of  the 
forest  where  they  ean  roam  and  destroy  undisturbed.  A  nation 
<^  hunters  resembles  Uiem  both  in  occupation  and  in  genius. 
They  cannot  fom  into  large  <k>tnmuuities,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  subsistence;  and  they  must  drive  to  a  distance 
fjrery  rival  who  may  encroach  on  t^e.  doinains,  which  they 
insider  as  their  own*    Tlus  was  the  state  of  all  the  Americaa 
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frpm  '.90e  Mit^Uiei^jandi.fiiigpaged  in.peDpeCuM  hostilities  dvairal-' 
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Jd  tbe^ovineto  which  b0iidei!^eh.'tW:Qrinocb,  6tk>  mif  tta^ 
tel  eeveffd'huodiicfl  ibfl^rindiSeffeiit  ^iredfioas^  withoui)  fikriitijp 
a^iogiU  iKit^  cr  obsbHrikig:  the/fisototepB  of  a  Iratnaai  ^creaturlK^ 
Ih  Nofth  America^,  where  tiie  climaite  is  more  rinpdftms^  and  tb« 
soil  less 'fertite/ the  de^ohtion  is  ^ill  .greater  Th€t>6^  :)aiMiti03iitf 
tf  some  hundred  le^gneb  bayer^  bedn  inadd  through:  unihlhfUctd 
plaiaB'and.fimsts;  *  1^  long  ib  ininting  6pntiiRie^>to  be  ihe'oMeHF 
employmtat  of  doan^  to  wli^h  ke  trusts  for  sabsbtenciff^  bif  cM 
hardfy  be  isaid  JU^  have  'occnfiiod  tfit  earth. 

2;  Naliona  which  de}>en4  tipMni  iianting  aie  in  k  j^reot'  hliett^' 
sareiBtnttglere.tothe  idea  df  property.  Asthe  atiAi^ais  0»'Whfe1< 
die^biHH^rrft^  Qr6  not  breOtiiidehbis  inspectidn^  tick  n^cMft^h^ 
ed'to'bis4are>fa^cB»olalm  no  right  to  theiriy'tHiile  th^  iruii 
wild  in  tihe  fortstk  Where  game  is .  so  piehtifQl  that  it  map  h^ 
eMehed  with ;  Kttle  [iDOubtfe/  man  never  :dreikrh  of  appnipriaiiilj^ 
ivlbat  is  ofi'smilH  T^iney  or  of  tasy  'adqdisiHon.  WheDe  it  i^  so 
TKKii  -IhaC'tbis  laboi'or  danger'. of  the:  cKase  reqmrjss  the  uilited 
efFolts  ofti.triiie^  tir  "village^  what  is >  killed  i^  a  common  €t6Ag 
Mdngisg  equally :  1)6  all^who,  by. their  skill  or  their  C6urage^ 
have  contribute  to  the  siriccess  of  the  exciirMon. 

Even  Bgriou{tup6  has  ndt  mtrodtic^d  among  theAi  a  coQ)p}ete 
idea  of  property;*  ;A^;tiis  nieu  Hunt^  the  women  Uibnritbgetber^ 
and  aftte  they  hAve/sbardd  tbe'.  toils  of  the  seed-tibe,  tliey  ea« 
joy  the  harvest  in  common.  Among  sQme  tribes^  the  iiicnase 
ef  tKeir  eultiva/ted  la^.ia  deposited  in  a  pubUc  granary,  i&d  di- 
vided iBtmong  them'  at  .stateA  tiknes^  'dceontir^  to  their  waiita^ 
Aflwrng  others,  though  ibey  lay  up  sejiarate  st^rei^  they  do  moH. 
aeqbirei^udh  an  etclusive  riglit  of  property,  that  th^y  c^  ew^oy 
superfluity^,  whileJthoslS'aroulId  thedi<  suffer  i^ant«  Thu^  the  di8««. 
tinctions  arisihg  from  the  h]ec{ttaKty  of  passessiohs>«tfe  linbndvhii 
The  tenns  rich  or  poor  enter  not  into  iheir  language,  and  beibg 
0tran§f?rs  lo  property,  tliey  atti .  unaiiquaiot^d  iVith  what  is  the 
|rea^  object  ofJla^s:aud.  policy,  as  well  a&  the  chief  motiiro 
Ivhicb  induced*  mankind  to/estabiishithe  various,  arrangemdntf  of 
itfjular  govemxiient.  ...... 

3,  Men  in  tbis  state ietain  a bigfa'sehseof  eipUitgr  and  inde* 
6,  Q 


peodenbe.     W{hereT«r  the  ides^of  (Itoperty ^is  >natn  olblbliiliiM; 
tb^recan'be.  iio  distinction  among' snen^  but- «lflmt  atiscft  lirwii 
personal  qualities.     These'^  cami  be  .«!(nl^icuou8  only  on  ^syth  oc- 
casions as  call  them  forth  into  exertion.     In  times  of  danger,  or 
ur>:afiF«irsi  <i£  kitnaao^V  ^^^'  ^^^i^dom  ahd^  experience  of 'i^ge'  are 
eonsulCed^  ahd'/preaofilbeith^imvalsifres  which  kmght  to  b^  pvnu-' 
cd. :  AVJbeaa.trkb&jof  earagei.t^keftthQ'ficid  against thie  meniies 
^jjthfiir  ^ouiilrY)  the. 'warrior  .of  mol^t  afiproved  coviragiB  leads 
Ib9  $iMittth,to  ithe  icodibat.     if  thqr  go  forth  ih  a  body  to  the 
ehacity  tlijBi  most.expert  and  adyeiiturods  41001161^  is^iforemoat, -and 
4it(]cta  their  motions.    But  during  se^soris-of  tcaiiqQtflibf  aifdiii- 
IN^JQS^  ^thf&  there  is  iio  occasion  to  display  thoW  'talents^  all 
pre-eminence  cieases.    Evtity  cirxiunistanoe  ind&aCes,  that  aBthe  . 
u^mh^X9  9f  the  coram^nityafeoa  aleve|.  '  Thevars  dothed^in 
\\k0,  bAiOfe  simpfe.  garb ;  they  .feed  on  the  seune  jMtt  fiif6 ;-  their 
b0iii»efi  and  furniture  are  exactly  similar ;  no  distinction  call  arise 
from  the;  inequality  of  possessions ;  whaterer  forms  depefidimce 
0!Q  one; party  or  constitutes  superiority  on  the  other^is  unknown; 
all  are  freemen,  all  feel  themselvM  to  be  such,  and  assert,  \i^th 
firmness,  the  rights  which  belong  to  that  conditioB.    This  senti- 
iperttcjof  independence  is  imprinted  so  deepfy  in  their  nature, 
^hat  Bo  change  of  cohditioii  can  eradicate  it,  and  behd  their 
^incb  to  servitude     Accustomed  t^  be  absohite  mastery  of  their 
own  conduct,  they  disdain  to' execute  the  orders  of  another;  and 
baying  never  known  control,  they  will  not  submit  to  correction. 
Many  of  the  Americans,  wh^n  they  found'that  they  were  treated 
as  slay£s  by  the  Spaniards,  died  of  grief;  many  desjtroyed  them- 
selves  in  ilespair* 

'iA»  Aniong  people  in  this  «tate,  gpveminent  tdn  assume  little 
atdkhority,  and  the  sense  of  cml  subordinaHion  must  remain  very 
ixipecfect.  iWber^  tlie  right  of  separate  and  exclusive  possession 
i^  not  introduced,  the  great  object  of  4aw  and  jurisdictibii  does 
not'  exist.  When  the  members  of  a  tribe  are  called  into  the 
field,  Aiher  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  en'emies,  or  to  re- 
p0(  their  attacks,  wheii  they  are  engaged  together  in  the  toil 
find  dangers  of  the  chase,  they  then  perceive  that  they  are  part 
of  a  political  body.  They  are  conscious  t>f  their  own  connexion 
with  the  companions  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  act ;  and 
they  follow  and  reverence  such  as  excel  in  conduct  and  valor. 
Bi^t,  during  the  intervals  between  such  common  ^orts,  Uury 
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$cstiD.fiKwcstij^t6f(tel/tlie<ie8  of  -polkicarumdb.^  NovisiUe  forak 
e£gova»iin'ntfiai(e8i^UiUiM..\Tfae.'nto€8.of  magutfiiie  and 
mdgecf-ian*  oo(  in.  lite,  y :  Entity ixmc  ^ms  to  «njoy  bia  natural  in-4 
ibpciideixse.  olmoBt  feaiire^i  The  nghtf^tf  geveiig^ i9  left  in:  privftte 
hai|ds^r|IF  vic^ceist  (;omm\tt9dy  tmlblood  ia  ^hed>  the  ednunu^ 
Bity.'dofes^  not  assunte  the  poiver  etther^of  iniftidting:  or  of  aiode^ 
iBtiiigtl^i|iuni8hlneHti  Ivit.  bdongs  to.  the  family  and  friends  df 
thepcteodinjuted  or  fil^intlo  aveogeclbe<w/9Dg^  or  to' accept  «f 
the  re^wraiaoo  ofiorc^  jby^the  aggrtosor«  /  If  the  elders  inter^Me^ 
it;tarto:adt9Qy^^  not  tO'deeider'and  iti is. ^kkiA  their  coua0(^a:ar9 
listetied  Co.;j  f6r  .aa ; itlMi  dieemed  .puBiUaniinous.  to.  suffer  an  oflS^np 
ier^Q.^iemf^  with  impunity,  .restotmehtrisiiiipls^^^ble  and^ev^rn 
lastmg..  >rfrhe.vofa)ect  of  governmftnt  amdng  tbe  American  Indin 
ans.  is  ratherifoleigg».tban'  ddi|ieist)c«    They  *  iep  not  .aim  ^  main- 
tBinhig^iiiteHoff:dhlerj«nd»  police  by  pubIic.tegulMtiOns,.or  thf^s^r 
ertiooa  'of  any  peirn^neat.  ftuUsiority^  but  jAbor  to  .preserve:  spfch 
HniQOftAioag:dievn)tmbc^;of  theif  ^fae/.tbftt!the]r.'m«^y  n^t^  ^ 
Uie  niotioito  ^  of:  their- entotiesy  and^act  againtttbeto  with  c«i^ 
eeit  and 'Vigor.-'/.  /:."/'•>  .^  ..   •    ■  !;  •'.•     ':,:  •  ,''.'i"    ,,^\.    •  /;.•,•}.; 
.    Imperfect  as  these  lostitudoBSim^y  appear,.  &evdr4i.tribea5¥ero 
not 'so  far  a^aneed  in  their  politicfd' progress  J  .  Ain9iig;lajl  th^so 
petty" iniBtion^  which  trusted 'for' subsiatence.enUiietyr  to  fishing 
andrhiii^ting,.  without  any  species  of  cultivation,  the  union  waa 
9o  iiMsoniptetb,  arid  their  sense  of  mutual  dependanee  so  feeble^ 
that. hardly  any, appearance  of  government  or.ooder  can  be  di$-^ 
cemed  iii  their  proceedings.     Their  wants  are  few,,  their  objects 
of  pursuit  siofple ;!  they  formnnto  separate  tribies,. ahd  act  toge- 
ther, fmn  instMK^t,  habit,  or  ;conveniency,.  rather  than  from  any 
formal  concert  and  association.    To  this  da/ss  belong  the  Cali- 
fonuans,  several  of  the  small  nations  >in  the  extensive  country  of 
Paraguay,  some  of  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
on  the*  river  St.  Magdalene^  in  the  new  ikingdom  of  Granada. 

In  the  ;new  world,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe^  cold 
or  temperate  countries' appear  to  be  the  favorite  seat  of  freedohi 
and  indepjeodenoe.  There  the  liiind,  Jike  the  body,  is  firm  and 
vigorous.:  ^'There.  meuy  .conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  ca^' 
pable/of  the  gceatlbst. efforts  in  asserting  it,  aspire  to  indepen^ 
denecy  and  their  stubborn  spirits  jstoop  with  reluctance  to  the- 
yoke  of.  servitude; ,. 

If. we  proceed  from  north  to  acHith^  ,alQng  the. consent  ef 
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tsemkaud  pdssivfi  in  ^oricb^  1^e;ai|tkoiity  .of ithe  sachems^  ofki^. 
qites,  ^D  chiefs^ :  w^iis  nol  'mlv  B^n»aiiefU^  Ibttt  heocdkafy^/  ^Bapf 
Yyere  distoig^i^hed  bypsMhur  QiDQAtaeixUy  Aqp^n^edlprerogiiii 
twbe  ©fWafions  kbids^  andiweii©  teeal«jd-by  thew  sabgecte  willi 
ihsA  ;reverte«e  ^  wbkb- people  aoeitstbitiied  toisuhjebtiop  |^,  to;  a 
ifirira^pr^    Atilottg  (he  Nalohcz^  a^powerfiiL  Iribe  noir  exlioci^  'foin 
«»«i»lyi8iiuateii  on  tbe  banksiof  the  Mississippi^  a^ffcareneeiO^TaBk 
took  'p)»(td^  %^ith  wbiek  the'  northernttribea  iwdre  alt|%ether  ooftc* 
quaiiiUdi     Some  femilied'wbe  reputed^  noble,  and  eyifOynl  he» 
redttajy  dight«yi    [THe^bddy^dfitbe.p^ople  hw  conaickped  as  vtie^ 
atidi  If(9iiine4  cMly'-libr  ^ubjaetiM*    Tbi »4istinct3oii>w«i  mark^ed)  by 
appenal^kHi»'WhidhvHiti(iia^d  th&'h%h.[efeiratii»>of  theione  aiate^ 
and  the  igh^imi^ioui^.  depres^ipa  of  ^the  dtber.'-  Tbe  foroa^  weis 
eaRad  J&0pecraMe ;  th^  lattair.  iSci^torda.    The  great  chiefs  in 
'  Whe^m  tb^  supremd  authority  waa'vealed^^is  repot^:  to.  be  a  be*- 
hig-of  ^eriiHi  DlfcCmr^  tha^broH^er  cif^' the- sun^  the'soie' object  ef 
their  worship*    They  approach  this  great  chief  ivith  r^gioua  "99^ 
ntmiony  und  jfamiorc  hiiq  as  thei  i«f>Feaentailiver  of  their  deity^   Hit 
wiU  16  klawy  to.whieh  ^U  sjubrntt-wkh.  io^piicit  obecfietioei  >  The 
Sues  of  Ills  fiobjdcts  am^aabioliubely^at  his  dispoaal,  that  i£  any 
one  has:  incuiiredt  faiSwdiftpieastir^  tbq^  offender  cooiQa.  with.  po» 
found  iitt«iiiity,  and  offers  him^  hie  beask    Nor  -does,  the^floaiiMoii 
of  tha  bhiefe  end:^h)h  their.  Mv^;  their- principal  officers,-  their 
favorite  wives,,  together  with'  many  domeatios  pf  infarioT'ianky 
are.  saeri'fioed  at  tivsif  tombs,  tbat  theyaiay'  be'iittended-ii^-tbe 
tlOKt  world  by  the  aam^  penons  who>80'fvedi  theoA'  in  this>;.aiid 
stneh  is  the  Teirerence  in  which  they  BJt^*  held,-  that  those,  vietiau 
#eIcoine  death  with  exultation^   deearing  it  a-  reoonpenee  of 
ttieir  fidelity^  and  a  nrsark  of  distinction,  to  be  seleeted-to  ae«« 
company  ttieir  decea^^  master*    Thqe:^  perfect  de^otiasiy'  witii 
ito^CuIJ' train  of  superstition,  arrogance,  and  cntelly,  ineatidilish- 
edttuBong  the  Natchez,  and^by  a.  sibg^lar  fatality^  thatf  people 
tas.  tasted  of(  the  worst  calamitiea  incident  to  polisiied. nations, 
though,  th^  themselves  .are.  not  Car.  advan^t  beyond  th^tribes 
anupdthem  in.qirility  apd^impvovement*    In  Miapuniolaj;  Gabas 
and  the  Jai^r. islands,  th^irwcazi^e^vor  chieii,  possessed  ^xtenF 
sive  power.     The  dignity  was  transmitted  by  hefeditarjorigbl 
fioom.fiittleci tason^  .its  boaoBs  and.pnrc^gatiEV^wareiOonBider- 


9MmM4  xheilt  ^d«f8  wkttou^  htsiliatiiMi  0f  teBUtt^^  <Thoy  were 
dMng^iished;  iff  pmiliar  «riKuiienW,'-aatf  !»  ord<ftr  U^^^ve^erve  cvr 
aiig|iient«|iBV«iietiBtJonofKthepiadpid,  tHey  biu^  thel  MHifsft  tn^ 
cali  ioi  the  aid)  of  supeprslkiei^  4»  vepHM  thair  aulboiity*  ^Thejr 
delivered  their  mandates  as  the  oracles  of  heaiven^  and'  fretend^ 
ed  to  |Misaet^  tnefwrei  of  96gui||tit)g  Kb«  i^sotiS)  and  of  di^n* 
809  vain  ^  siinsUile^:  ^abaovditig  w'thti*  subjects  stood  in  neeif 

Fbi,  cmiimalbBagrMnonsfia  this^slMUM^  the  -spirit  of  sabjetitA 
coidd  mt'have  hmi'  rendaced.  sd  obsequioflS)  o«'  the>  power  of 
mlara  sa..iiiitoaiMi|xi^  wntiimit  the*  iilteiiretititiri  ^  supvMitiotik 
Bf  itoc*£|lal;  iaflaans^,  thtf  homiMi^iiifaidili  e#ery 'stage  of  ite^preU' 
gieas,jhr  deflnasedi,  iand  -Hs^  •native^  vig^r  and  intfepefidftneesttb^ 
donL  The«bly.ndiea|^Mra>ofi«Aii8  gl<M«ne^li  iSf  tH^  geift 
diAiiuon)«f  jiMtiaikli  hpnovabie  ideas  dfihe  6tiprenl[e  Bfcingy  pMn^* 
onilgatei  bythexhristiaii  usUgtoni'       •  '     * 

Sapef9l»tion,  whiahy-  in  the)nid«sl»|Mittodi  of  soeidtyv  ^  <Hh^ 
allogeihscjanlaiowiif  or'Vi9Ut|W''ica;f(Nrce  ih  ehildlsb  unnieaiiitig> 
|MiMliGafl;,'badvaoqpiimk«f|chi  an  ascendant  aifk  th<ose' petiple  of 
4im^a,  who  hadUBade^some;  iittle  pmgriss  toMrftida  MfiiieitieiM?^ 
thafcntLhe^amp  the  ehtei^instniimienc  of  bettdiag  tbeir  aninds  ti>  ail' 
ualaaaeljii  serfteuffe^ranil  eulyedted'^thsm,  iti  the^  beghming' of 
thfJbpoiildM  casecf^  to^a^^espotSsm  hardly  less  rigorous  thaii! 
th^l^ichaivaits.natkMiW'tbe'laHt  s€%e  of  their  odmiptloni 

V^  ACbai  examifikig  the' poiitieal  institutions  of'l!h^  radi&na*- 
tiamiiii  hmenqA,  tbe«e8ct  dbject  of  attentkm  i^*  their  art  of  ^ar, 
OB  .their  peansion'for  puhHo  ateurity  and  ddbnee.    -The  small? 
tdbeadvqfMMod  over  ^America,  are  n^t^  only  independent^  and  uri^ 
connected^ ibnt, engaged  it>  perpetnal  hostilities  witfi  bn^-anothbr, 
Thoog^mostly.^trAngers^to  the'ideaof^sepamte  propeny  irested^ 
itt.any^andividualy  the^rUdest  <rfUhe' Aineriean  nifticms  are  wdt^ 
acfpiainte4^'vatfa[  the>  rights  of  each  eommunity'  to  its  own  do- 
mains.    This  right  they  liold  to  be  perfect  and  exctdsive^  enttn 
tiiagjthe^pqsa(psso9£aiopp€»^  lhe/'ehcro(iehiiiisnt'  of'tieighlloariiig 
tiihas^  hfki$/^imoi  the  utaioit  caasefjpieiioa'to  pre^em'tfaeikft  ifom^ 
d^stia9iBg>or>diBtarlMn9'th^>ganieitn  tbdritr'hat^fig^gr^unAs^  they- 
giMfttOifaia  natiof  ais  ipipbpeiftf  <  wlth^  a^  jaatous*  aicentim>i    But  as 
theiDtamiarieaiam^axMMivi^  «i«)i)l«ii*hoiind*ri^  oiF  t^m-  nof 
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prinfifCive  ,Hate,(tf.80ctis|y^.;ii)t9ieat  ia  •a-^oiinsej olidifdol'dy.  toil, 
often.  pr43QRpt8  sat^e  tribts  b^jtsdcfs  ahiis  iti  order  ta  reJiel.Dr  pu^ 
nwh  ^uch  a^Mencroaob  ^  oathe  ffNoeata'  or  pbnas;  to  iwhicb^.they 
tjlist  for.subfiist^nce*  '•.,,    ..;.;.    .   -,  .1  r>  i.)'j( 

. '  But  thes^  iinrd^nltiig  wars  oHgiftat^'siiU.aiOie.fequendy  firotn 
4fte;d€)|9tre..of;aveDgiog  ati.iDJiiry3.-«fid.wh^O'  tha  figfat  of, redress^ 
ing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  every  individwii,  in* 
juries  are  .felt  With  eatqui^ite  seosibiltty^.iaBcl*igni|;cBnoe'exerciM 
ivith  unrel^ting  j^nebr.  No  time  eak  oUitend e  the  -nwrndry  o( 
an  <Hff nee,  aikli|:iei96ldoin  thai  itiMiijibe  4x|M«ted.but  by  the 
bl^l  ,^f  thc^  offender^,  tn;  o^tif^Bg .  oii  their  'pubU6  .via,  isairafe 
oalions.a^^  infiueneed  by  thiB^saaie>idefM5  faod  imsiatpd' with  the 
SB^ie.spii^ly  as;in'|Mroscii9iitmgrprii^te.veQ^^  jilii  «Diali  cioiD* 
lo^pitiefir^ ^eyery  inan  is  toiucbed  with  tbeisi^ry.or'aft'tMit.oflFered 
to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member^  aa  if  it-^were  a  ^lenphal 
aftlAd^  Mpofk  hi  A  oWD.  boapr  :or  «ltfiN;y« ' .  The.  dea&ne  of.  veogeaiice  is 
the  firsts*  aiid.ahnost  the  only,  priheipl^vwhich  -the  Indian  iqitiir 
iiilo^theiniods  of  his. children.  Thi«  .growsr  tip  with.  him.  iHr  he 
advanei^.iOrUfe;  and  as  his  atteAlion  is  <£rectied.  to  inv  oligeeta, 
i(  ItQquir^  «f  d<egree  of  force- unkaown  aacsijg;  nien,  whose  paa-- 
aiQns  a.ire  (Kssipatfid  akid  weakened-  by  the.  variety  of  their'  «ccu- 
pe^tion^  .alKl  puisuitsw .  The  desife  iof  vengeanee^  .which  Ud^es 
po^saipn  of  the  heart  of  savages^  resiemhles  the  inatinctivc  TAge 
of  an  animal)  rather  than  the  pasAon  of  a  man.  It  tocoa^  witb 
und^seerned  fary,  even- against  inanimate  objects.  I£  hvrt*  acci- 
deptfliy  by^atppe^  they  often "^iae  it  in.  a  traoapbrt  of  anger, 
and  end^ayour  to  wreak. Uieir  vengeance  upon :  it*  If  slnick  with 
a&  arrow  in  ^  battle,  they  wili  tear  it  from  die  wonnd,  break 
and  bite  it  witb  their  teeth)  and  daah  it  to  the  gioniid.  V^th 
rcsspec^  to  their  enemies,  the  rage  of -vengeance  knoiwa  no 
bounds.  When  binder  the  domii^n  of  this  passion,  man  be* 
cpoiyea  the  most  cruel  of  all  animals^  He  never  pities,  nor  for- 
gives, par  sparer. 

A  sin|^  warrior,  prompted  by  capriee  or  revenge,  will  take 
the  field  atooe^  and  march  several  hundred  miles  tofsurpriae  and 
cut  off  a  stiaggling  e0emyh'  The  exploits  of  a  noted  weanior,: 
in  such  solitary  excursions^  often  form  the  dofef  part  in  the  lii»> 
tory.of  an  American  caaApaign;  and  their,  enemies  eanniYe  at 


• 

Mch  iltiigtilar  'sttiliesj  ^stbey  tend  td'  client  a  mistrtifil  spirit) 

tnd  aecUsOSom  thCfir  peopte  to  entttpprise :  aMft  dioiger ;  *'  But  vvlteviF 

a  War  is  natioiial,  and  tindertakeii'^  pubHe  aiichority,  4;he  deH^- 

beratK>n8  are  formal  and  slow.*   The  elders  assetnbie,  Ihey  ddi*- 

rer  their  optnioh  in  solemn  speeches,  they  weigh  liith '  maturi«' 

ty  the  nature  oiF  the  enterprise,  and  balance  its  b^heficial  or 

fUsadvahtageoiis  qonseqoences  with  no  in^eonsidei^able  portion  of 

poiiticardiscemmenc  or  sagacify.    Their  'priests  atid  ^ootlhsayerir 

are  consulted,  and  sometimes  they  ask  the  advice  even  of  Iht^ir 

women*     If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it 

with  imich  iceremonyi '  A>  leader  offers  to  condm-t  the  ekpe£« 

cion,  and  Is  accepted.     But  no  man  is  constrained  tcy-folldw 

him;  the  rescAntion  of  the- community  to  commence  hostilities, 

imposes  no^  obligation  npon^  any  member  to  take  part  in  the  war.- 

£ach  individual  is  stilt  master  of  his  own  conduct,  and  his  en«^ 

ga^ihent  in  the  service  is  perfectly  voluntary.        :     .     *   .       f 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  military  opierations, 

though  extremely  different  from  those  wh(ch  take  place-  among 

more  civilized' and  populous  nations;  are  well  suited  to  their  ^wn 

political  state,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  act* 

They  never  t^  the  field  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it  Woul4  ret 

quirie  a  greater  effort  of  foresight  and  industry  than  is  usual 

among  salvages,  to  preside  for  their  subsistence,  during  a  march 

of  some  hundred  miles,   through .  dreary  for^ts,   dr  during  a 

k>i^>  voyage  upon  Iheir  lakes  and  rivers.     Their  armies  ai^  not 

encumbered  with  baggage  or  military  stores.     Hkeh  warrior,  he^ 

sides  )iia  arms, .  carries  a  mat  and  a  small  bag  of  pounded  maize, 

and  iKfith  these  is  completely  equipped  for  any  service."   While  iiit 

a  distance  firom  the  enem/s  frontier^  they  disperse  through  the 

wdods^  and  support  themselves  with  the  game  -Which  they  kill, 

or  the  fish  "which  4hey  catch.     As  they  approach  nearer*  to-' the 

territories  of  the  nation  which',  they  Intend  to  attack,'  they  <*(d* 

lect  their .  troops,  and -advance  with  greater  caution.:    EvtoJn 

their  hottest  and  most  active  wars,  they  proceed  ivholly  by  8tfa>- 

tagem  and  ambuscade^     They  place  not  their  glory  in  attacking 

their  enemies  with  open  forces     To  surprise  and  destroy  is'tbie 

greatest  merit  of  a  conmiander,  and  the  highest  pride  of' hill 

foUowers.     W^r  and  hunting  are  their  oitly  occupations,' and 

tfa^  conduct  both  witiv  the  same  spirltand-the  same  arts.   They 

follow  the  trade  of  their  enemies  through  the  forest.    They  en« 


£d^|^9)C^  will ^K»iliini}0  r)a|t^ir^l^k&H]!i)b^]t.9£t€^.ii^^ttQdbl^^ 
c^n  fiush  upptt^f^h^ir  |}r0)r.)^h^  Iftost-wDur^j.  affid.le^al  ftUel^re* 
eiist  them.  :  If  tjkey,«ae^C  |io.  «tf 9ggii<ig  pufty  Qf :  ihe  triieiiij^ilihiqr 
a^vafnce  towards  tliei^YiUtagos^  -\}^  jMfith  isu^  ,8dikU«de.  c<>itDn^ 
^al  tfa^  oif a  afyp^vm^i^  ^bat^'4;biey>^e$i  .«f«e)p  ;«a  difiihteBdii 
^ttd  feet  tbfCMigh  tUe.  wo^da,  ^iid  ftajnt  iheir  ci^ins  of  {Ihe^aame 
icolof  with  the  withereid  ^aves^  ,Ui  4>rd)E»r- 1^  atoid  dfetobtien.  If 
so  fortunate  as  io  ren^aifl  unob«etTied>*  tfaej^*  set  ^  ^ii  fii«  tbe 
enii^ys  huts  >o  the  dead  of  ni^^  alid*  nuiasficre' thle^  iahfibi- 
t^uts,  as  they  fly  naked  and-defieiKdikss.;fixHii  die  flames.  If 
thej^  hope  to.effeet  a  retreM  without  teftig.pUrsi^^  thtsy  car* 
ry  off  soipe  pfiso0^i«^  whom  they  reserve  kur  a  jnore  dreadfiil 
fkte.  3ut  i^  tiotwit^isitaading  aJljhjeir  addffe$9.  iitid  ^eimU* 
tious;  they  find  t^at  thisir  lOotitM^  are  difeovetiec^  ^tmt:  the 
eiiemy  has  taken  the  al^rul^  ^d  is  .pni^ired  to  oppose  them, 
thj»y.  ususJly  deem  it  mosi.  pnid^t;  to  re^ire»  They  .-tejaid 
it;.  ^  extreme  foUy  to  meet  as  enemy  who  is.Oti  Itis  guards 
l^Qi>.  eqaal  terwis,.  or  to  give  batde  iii  an  ofieit  jfieldv  .  THe '  iillwt 
4^t9i^JshQd  success  is  a  disgrace  to- a  leaider  if  it  faM.beeir  piir- 
^I^as^d  with,  any  eot)sidcrab]e  (os^  '^  ^s  foliowen;  and  tbey 
)ievpr  .boast  of  a  victory,  if  staiued  With  the.  Wood  of  their.own 
^uii(ry<|ie9«  To  fdl  in  blittlfe  tnalead  df .  b^iog  redkonad  ao 
IlKHaorable  deaths  is  a  niisfortiine  whidb.  6i(bjeeta  the  mtmory 
of  .a  warrioK  to  the  imputation  of  rashness,  or  tophickwo^ 

But  though  vigil^nde  and  atlfiktim  are  the  qoaKtiet  ^faklfly 
fi^q^sitQ,  where  the  objfOt.of  War  is  to  deeeive  and  ttt  stiiprise; 
an4  fh<H}gb  the  A/n^rJoaus,  .when  fictihg  stog^^  disp Itiy  an  agte«i 
soimg  degree  of  address  \tt  eDAoeaiing  .thc$r  own  inotion»y  imd 
dj^overing  tbos^  of  aii  eneofty^  yet  if  is  f emarkable^  that.  When 
th^y  ^e  the  $eld  in  parties,  they 'Cjm  seMtai  be  br<Migfat  tir  ob* 
^firve  the  .pre(iautioQ%  most  Essential  lo  their  own  seoarity*  Such 
is  the  ,di^<Hxlty  of  aceustortiing  savagfes  to  subdrdinalion,  oir  to 
a^  in  eoi^certy  su<sh  is  their  impatietice.  Under  resttaiiit>  and 
Mjinh  ^heir.ei^ff  ]<to  and  presnrofXion^  th^t  it  ia  rNely  Ihey  eai>  be 
brought  Miteoafomi  thetfwelves  to  tbe  ceunseld  ani  directiona  of 
Iji^r^lMers*  They  never  station. a^ntin^l^  avoQUd  tbe  plIM 
w^f>fe  tl|?y  reat  at  ifight  |  and  after  m^ehiUg  Iormj  hupdifd 
miiiea ,  lo  surprise  «^  ^Mmy^   m^  ofte»  Airpris^d  thatmahWj 
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aA§  cot  ofly  whih  tuiik  in  as  proiound  sleep  aa  if  they  m^fe  not 
iMthia  reAoh  cff  dangef . ' 

Hy  nbtwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security,  which  often 
frnstrste  theif*  most  artful  schenieaj,  they  catch  the  enemy  unpre-^ 
pared,  th^  htsh  apoki  thetn  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  lind  tear* 
ihg  off  the  scalps  of  all  those  who  fdl  victims  to  their  ri^, 
they  carry  home  those'  strange  tf ophies  in  triumph.  Th^se  they 
pt^etve  ai  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own  prowess,  but  of. 
the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has  inflicted  upon  the  people 
who  were  objects  of  public  resentment.  They  are  still  more  so- 
licitous to  seizie  prisoners.  Daring  their  Retreat,  if  they  hope  to^ 
effect  it  unmolested,  the  prisoners  are  commonly  exempt  ftotnf 
any  insult,  and  treated  with  some  degree  of  humanity,  though 
guarded  vrilh  the  most  strtet  attention. 

But  aftet'  this  temporary  suspension,  th^  i^age  of  the  conquer-^ 
ors  fekindles^  with  new  furyl    As  sbon  as  they  approach  their 
own  frontier,  iomeof  their  number  are  dispatch^  to  inforn! 
their  countrymen  ivith  tespe^t  to  the  success  of  the  expedition* 
Then  the  prisoners  begin  to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  their  cOn^  . 
dition.      The  women  of  the  village,  together  with  the  youth 
Mrho  hnxe  not  attained  to  the  age '  of  bearing  arms,  assemble^ 
and  forming  themselves  into  two  lines,  through  which  the  pri-^ 
soners  must  pass,  beat  and  brnise  them  with  sticks  or  stones  iti 
a  cruel   tnanner.      After  this   fitst  gratification   of  their  rag^ 
.  against  their  enemies^  follow  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  such 
of  their  owii  countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the  service,  accom- 
panied with  words  and  actions  which  seem  to  express  the  ut- 
most anguish  and  grief.     But  in  a  moment,^  upon  a  signal  given, 
their  tears' cease ;  they  pass  with  a  sudden  unaccountable  tran^ 
sition,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  to  transports  of  joy;  and  be- 
gin to  celebrate  their  victory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a 
barbarous  triumph.     The  fate'of  the  prisoners  remains  still  un^ 
decided.     The  did  men  deh^berate   concerning  it.      Some  are 
destined  to  hti  toitured  to  death,  in  order  to  satiate  the  revenge 
of  the  conquerors ;   some  to  replace  the  members  which  the  ^ 
coitittluhity  has  lost  in  that  or  former  wars.     They  who  are  re- 
served for  this  milder  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  tliose  whose 
friends  have  been  kiRed.     The  women  meet  them  at  the  dooi^, 
and  if  they  receive  them,  their  sufferings  are  at  to  end.    Th^ 
are  adopted  into  ihe  family,  and  according  to  their  phrase^  are 
6.  R         ' 
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seated  upon  the  mat  of  the  deceased*  They  asstmfie  bis  nadi^^ 
they  hold  the  same  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforward  with  all 
the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  husband,  or  a 
friend*  But  if  either  from  caprice,  or  an  unrelenting  desire  of 
revenge,  the  women  of  any  family  refuse  to  accept  of  the  pri- 
soner who  is  offered  to  them^  his  doom  b  fixed.  /  No  power  can 
then  save  him  from  torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prispners  themselves  ap' 
pear  altogether  unconcerned  about  what  may  befal  them*  They 
talk,  they  eat,  they  sleep,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  no  danger  impending.  When  the  fatal  sentence  is  intimated 
to  them,  they  receive  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raise 
their  death  song,  and  prepare  to  .suffer  like  men.  Tbeir  con- 
querors assemble  as  to  a  solemn  festival,  resolved  to  put  the  for- 
titude of  the  captive  to  the  utmost  proof*  ^A  scene  ensues,  the 
bare  description  of  which  is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  hor- 
ror, wherever  men  have  been  accustomed,  by  milder  institu- 
tions, to  respect  their  species,  and  to  melt  into  tenderness  at 
the  sight  of  human  sufferings.  The  prisoners  are  tied  naked  to 
a  ^take,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  nround  it.  All  who 
are  pi^esent,  men,  women,  and  children,  rush  upon  them  like 
furies.  Every  species  of  torture  4s  applied  that  the  rancour  of 
revenge  can  invent.  Some  burn  their  limbs  with  red-hot  irons, 
some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives,  others  tear  their  flesh 
from  their  bones,"  pluck  cnit  their  nails  by  the  roots^  and  rend 
and  twist  their  sinews.  They  vie  with  one  another  in  refine- 
ments of  torture.  Nothing  sets  bounds  to  their  rage  but  the 
dread  of  abridging  the  duration  of  their  vengeance,  by  ha^eniog 
the  death  of  the  sufferers ;  and  such  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in 
tormenting,  that  by~ avoiding  industriously  to  hurt  any  vital  part, 
they  often  prolong  this  scene  of  angi^ish  for  several  days.  In 
spite  of  all  that  they  suffer,  the  victims  continue  to  chant  their 
death-song  with  a  firm  voice ;  they  boast  of  their  own  exploits ; 
they  iusult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  of  skill  in  avenging 
their  friends  and  relations ;  they  warn  them  of  the  vengeance 
which  awaits  Hhem  on  account  of  what,  they  are'  now  doing, 
and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the  most  provoking  reproaches  and 
threats.  To  display  undaunted  fortitude  in  such  dreadfiil  situ- 
ations is  the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the  trial 
by  a  voluntary  death^  or  to  shrink  under  itj  is  deemed  infamous 
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•lid  cowavdly.  If  uiy  one  betnys  Aymptoma  of  timidityy  his 
tflntnentors  often  dUpftteh  him  at  once  with  contempt,  aa  unr 
worthy  of  being  treated  like  a  man.  Animated  with  those 
ideas^  thejr  endure,  without  a  groan,  what  it  seems  almost  im* 
possible  that  human  nature  should  sustain*  They  appear  to  be 
Bot  only  insensible  of  pain,  but  to  court  it.  '  Forbear,'  said  an 
aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  when  his  insults  had  provoked  one 
of  his  tormentors  t^  wound  him  with  a  knife,  'forbear  thes& 
stabs  of  your  knife^  and:  rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that  those 
dogs,'  your  allies,  from  beyond  the  sea,  may  learn  by  my  exam- 
ple to  suffer  like  men.'  This  magnanimity,  of  which  there  are 
frequent  instances  among  the  American  warriors,  instead  of  eX'o 
citing. admiration,  or  calling  forth  sympathy,  exasperates  the 
fierce  spirits  of  their  torturers  io  fresh  acts  of  cruelty.  Weary  at  ^ 
length  of  contending  with  men  whose  constancy  of  mind  they 
cannot  vanquish,  some  chief  in  a  rage  puts  a  period  to  their  suf* 
ierings,  by  dispatching  them  with  his  dagger  or  olub«. 

This  barbarous  seene  is  often  succeeded  bygone  no  less  shock* 
iog.  As  it  is  impossible  to  appease  the  fell  spirit  of  revenge 
which  irages  in  the  heart  of  a  savage,  this  frequently  prompts 
tfie  Americans  to  devour  those  unhappy  persons  who  have  been 
the  victims  of .  tbeir^  cruelty  In  the  ancient  world,  tradition 
has  preserved  the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals, 
who  fed  on  huma^  fiesh*  But  in  every  part  of  the  New  Wp]cld 
there  wer^. people  to  whom  this  castou)  was  familiar,    jt  pre* 

vailed  in  the  southeiti  continent,  in  several  of  the  islands,  and 
in  various  districts  of  North  America.  Even  in  those,  parts, 
where  circumstances,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  bad  in 
a  great  measure,  abolished  this  practice,  it  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  so  well  known,  iliat  it  is  incorporated  into  the  idioo) 
of  their  language.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by  which 
they  ekpress,  their  resc^ution  of  making  w£m^  against  an  enemy  is, 
'  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation.'  If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a 
neighbouring  tribe,  they  inr^ite  it  to  '  eat  broth  made  of  the 
flesh  of  their  enemies.'  Nor  wa?  the  practice  peculiar  to  rude 
nupolished  tribes;  the  priui^iple  from  wbi<?h  it  took  rise  is  so  - 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  it  subsisted 
iu  Mexico,  one  of  the  civilized  empires  in  tbe  New  World, 
and  rdics.  of  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  more  mild  in- 
bftbitents  9f  Peru,    It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  au^ 
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thors  imagine,  and  the  InpQttaiil  enmnip  of  kutigw^ 
forced  the  Americans  Co  those  horrid  repasts  on  tbeif  fdkynr*^ 
dreatures.  Human  flesh  wai  never  used  as  common  food  in  any 
conntry^;  ^^^  ^^  various  relations  conceffniog  peofrfa  who  reck- 
dned  it  among  the  stated  means  of  subsistence,  flo«if  from  die 
(Credulity  and  mistake  of  travellers,  r  The  rancour  of  reveiq^e 
first  prompted  men  to  this  barbarous  s^cticyi. 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  AeLr  revenge  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  difierent,  but  with  no  less  unrelenting  nmoonr. 
Their  prisoners,  ^fter  meetings  at  their  first  entranee,  with  Hie 
same  rough  reception  as^among  the  North  Americans,  are  not 
only  exempt  from  injury,  but  treated  with  tho  greatest  kittdn^ss^ 
Th^y  are  fqasted  and  caressed,  and  some  beaiitilul  young  wo- 
men are  appointed  to  attend  and  solace  them.    It  is  not  easy  to 
i^ouht  for  this  part  of  their  conduct,  unless  we  impute  it  to  a 
reAnement  in  eruelty.     For,  while  they  seem  studious  to  Attach 
the  captive  to  life,  by  supplying  them  with  every  enjoyment  that 
can  render  it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  iitevoeably  fixed.     On  a 
diiy  appointed,  the'  victorious  tribe  assembler ;  the  prisoner  is 
brought  forth  with  great  solemnity ;  he  views  the  preparations 
for  the  sacrifice  with  as  much  indiffinrence  as  if  he  himself  were 
not  the  yietim^  and  meetii^  his  fate  with  undaunted  fiermness,  is 
dispatelied  with  a  single  blow.     The  moment  he  falls,  the  wo- 
men seize  the  body,  and  dress  it  for  the  feast.    They  beamear 
their  children  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  m  their  bosoms 
a  hatred  for  their  enemies,  whioh  is  never  extinguished  f  and  ail 
join  in  feeding  upon  the  flesh  with  amazing  greediness  and  ex- 
liiltation.    To  devour  the  body  of-  a- slaughtered  eneroy^   they 
deem  the  most  complete  and  exquisite  gratification  of  revenge. 
Wherever  this  practice  prevails^  captives  never  escape  deatfi; 
but  they  are  not  tortured  with  the  same  cruelty  as  among  tribes 
which  are  less  accustomed  to  such  horrid  feasts. 

As  the  constancy  of  every  American  warrior  may  be  put  to 
such  severe  proof,  the  great  object  of  niilitary  cAication  and 
discipline  in  the  New  World  is  to  form  the  mind  to  sustain  it. 
When  nations  carry,  on  war  with  open  force,  defy  their  enemies 
to  the  combat,  and  vanquish  them  by  the  supericmty  of  their 
ricjll  at  courage,  soldiers  are  trained  to  be  active^  vigorous,  and 
enterprising.  But  in  America,  where  the  genius  and  maxims  of 
war  are'  extremely  Aflferent^  passive  fortitude  is  the  q[uality  in 
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i^^tietC  MtiiMtiMk-  Aa€k>HHtigly^  it  is  early  the  study  of  the 
Amerioans  to  aoqum  setitimetits  and  habits  which  will  enable 
them  to  behave  Kkeiften,  when  their  resolution  shall  be  put  to 
the  ppoof.  As  the  y^uth  of  other  nations  exercise  themselves  hi 
feels  et  actifity  and  force,  those  of  America  vie  with  one  ano- 
ther in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  sniTerings.  They 
harden  their  nerves  by  those  vohmtaiy  trials,  and  gradually  ac« 
custom  themselves  to  endure  the  sharpest  pain  without  eom* 
pbimkig^  A  bey  and  gM  will  biiid  their  naked  arms  together, 
ao4  place  a  buraing '  deal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who 
finit  discovers  such  {mpatiesice  as  to  shake  it  off.  All  the  trials, 
CBStottiiy'y  in  Aiiierfca,  when  «  youth  is  admitted  into  the  class 
of  warriors,  of  when  a  warrior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
captain  or  chief,  are  accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manliness. 
They  are 'not  displays  of  val6r,  but  of  patience;  they  are  not 
exhibitions  of  their  ability  to*  offend,  but  of  their  capacity  to 
sufibr*  - 

The  peifietiid  hostHities  cjarried  dii  among  the  American 
^ibes  are  productive  of  very  fetal  eflectis.  Even  in  seasons  of 
public  tranquillity,  their  imperfect  industry  does  not  supply  them 
with  any  superfluous  store  off  provisions ;  but  when  the  irr^t 
tion  of  an  enemy  desolates  their  cultivated  lands,  or  disturbs 
them  hi  th^r  hunting  excursions,  such  a  calamity  reduces  a 
comnraaity,  natiiraliy  improvident  and  destitute  of  resources,  to 
extreme  want.  Ail  the  people  of  the  district  that  is  inva- 
ded are  firequentty  forced  to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  mountains^ 
which  can  afibrd  them  little  subsistence,  and  ^here  many  of 
them  perish.  Notwithstanding  their  excessive  caution  in  con* 
ducting  their  military  operations,  and  the  solicitude  of  every 
leader, to  preserve  the  Kves'of  his  followers,  as  the  rude  tribes  in 
America  seldom  enjoy  any  interval  of  peace,  the  loss  of  men 
among  them  is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  po-^ 
pulation*  '  Thus  famine  and  the  sword  combine  in  thinning 
their  numbers.  All  their  communities  are  feeble,  and  nothing 
now  remains  of  several  nations,  which  were  once  considerid>Ie^ 
but  the  name. 

VI.  The  arts  of  rude  faatiohs.  Unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
metals,  hlEurdly  merit  any  attention  on  their  own  account,  but 
are  worthy^  of  some  notice,  'as  Ha  as-  they  serve  to  display  the 
genhis^md  manners  iff;  man  in  thia^tageof  his  progress.    The 
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first  distress  a  savage  must  feel,  will  ariae  iWwt  the  mamier  in 
which  his  body  is  affected,  by  the  heat,  or . cold,  or  moisture,  of 
the  climate  under  which  he  lives ;  and  his  fir^t  care  will  be  to  pro- 
vide some  covering  for  his  own  defence.    In  the  warmer  and  more 
mild  climates  of  America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed. 
To  most  of  them  nature  had  not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  iDnpio- 
priety  in  being  altogether  uncovered^    As,  under  a  niUd  climate, 
there  was  little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  iojuries  of  the  air, 
and  their  extreme  indolence  shunned  every  species  of  labor  to  which 
it  was  not  urged  by  absolute  necessity,  all  the  inKabitants  of  the 
isles,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  on  the  coDtinent, 
remained  in  this  state  of  naked  simplicity.     Others  were  satisfi- 
ed with  some  slight  covering,  such  as  decency  required.    But, 
though  naked,  they  were  not  unadorned.     They  dreisaed  their 
hair  in  many  different  forms.     They,  fastened  bits  of  gold,  or 
sheUs,  or  shining  stones,  in  their  ears,  their  noses,  and  cheeks. 
They  stained  their  skins  with  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  and 
they  spent  much  time,  and  submitted  to  great  pain,  in  orna- 
menting their  persons  in  this  &ntastic  manner.  Vanity,  however, 
which  fipds  endless  occupation  for  ingenuity  and  invention,  in 
nations  where  dress  has  become  a  complex  and  intricate. art,  is 
circumscribed  within  so  narrow  bounds,  and  confined  to  so  few 
articles  among  naked  savages,  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
those  simple  decorations,  and  have  a  wonderiul  propensity  to  al- 
ter the  natural  form  of  their  bodies,  in  order  to  render  it,  (as 
they  imagine),  more  perfect  and  beautiful.     This  practice  was 
universal  among  the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes.     Their  ope- 
rations for  that  purpose  begin  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  born.     By 
compressing  the  bones  of  the  skull,  while  still  soft  and  flexible, 
some  flatten  the  crown  of  their  heads ;  some  squeeze  them  into 
the  shape  of  a  cone;  others  mould  them  as  much  as  possible  intb 
a  square  figure ;  and  they  often  endanger  the  lives  of  their  poste- 
rity by  their  violent  and  ^absur^  efforts  to  derange  the  plan  of 
nature,  or  to  improve  upon  her  designs.     But  in  all  their  at- 
tempts either  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  persons,  it  seems 
to  have  been  less  the  object  of  the  Americans  to  please,  or  to 
^pear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  terror  to 
their  aspect.    Their  attention  to  dress  had  more  refieience  to  war 
than  to  gallantry.    The  diflferenoe  in  rank  and  estimation  be- 
tween the  two  aexes  was  so  g^eat,  as  seems  to  have  extinguish* 
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^,  in  some  measure,  their  solicitude  to  appear  nrotually  amia<^ 
ble.  The  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for 
the  sake  pf  one  on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  lode  down  as  a ' 
slave.  It  was  when  the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  conn- 
oil  of  his  nation,  or  to  take  the  field  ajjainst  its  enemies,  that  he 
assumed  his  choicest'ornaments^  and  decked  his  person  with  the 
nicest  care.  The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few  and  sim* 
pie :  whatever  was  precious  or  splendid  wasr  reserved  for  the  men. 
In  several  tribes,  the  women  Here  obliged  to  spend  a  considera- 
ble part  of  their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their 
husbands,  and  .could  bestow  little  attention  upon  .ornamenting 
themselves.  Among  a  race  of  ^  men  so  haughty  as  to  despise,  or 
so  cold  as  to  neglect  them,  the  women  naturally  became  carelesi^ 
and  slovenly,  and  the  love  of  finery  and  show,  which*  had  been 
deemed  their  favorite  passion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  other 
sex*  To  deck  his  person  wa^  the  distinction  of  a  warrior,  ajB^ 
well  as  one  of  his  most  serious,  occupations. 

The  next  object  to  dress  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  a  sa-'  * 
vage,  is  to  prepare  some  habitation  which  may  afford  him  shelter 
by  day,  and  a  retreat  at  night.     Whatever  is  connected  with  his 
ideas  of  personal  dignity,  whatever  bears  any  reference  to  his 
militacy^character,  the.  savage  warrior  deems  an  object  of  im- 
portance.    Whatever  relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inactive -life, 
he  views  with  indifference.'    Hence,  though  finicaliy  attentive  to 
dress,  he  is  little  solicitous  about  the  elegance  or  disposition  of 
his  habitation^     Savage  nations,  far  from  that  state  of  improve- 
ment, in  whieh  the  mode  of  living  is  considered,  as  a  mark  of  . 
distinction,  and  unacquainted  with  those  wants  which  require  a 
variety  of  accommodation,  regulate  the  construction  of  their 
houses  according  to  their  limited  ideas  of  necessity.     Some  of 
the  American  tribes  were  so  extremely  rude,  and  had  advan-. 
ced  so  little  beyond  the  primeval  simplicity  of  their  nature,  that 
they  had  no  houses  at  all.     During  the  day  they  take  shelter 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  under  thick  trees;  at  night 
they  form  a  shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves.     In  the  rainy 
season  they  retire  into  coves,  formed  -by  the  hand  of  nature,  or 
hollowed  out  by  their  own  industry.    Others,  who  have  no  fixed 
abode^  and  roam  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  game,  sojoiiirn 
in  temporary  huts,  which  they  erect  with  Itttle  labor;*  and  abi^i-: 
don  without  any  concern.    TI\e  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains^ 
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ifbicb  ate  d^uged  by  the  oterflowlng  df  rivers  ddrHig  tbe  htwrf 
nutia  that  &U  peiiodiciUty  between  the  tr^ics,  i^i^  hott^ies  upon 
piles  faatcned  in  the  gnmad,  or  pliifce  them  andotig  the  bemghs  of 
trecBy  and  are  thus  safe  amidst  that  wide-ettended  in^ndaition 
whiek-^rrontitb  them.    Such  were  fhe  first  essays  of  the  -rudest 
Aniericans  tocvards  providing  themsetyes  with  habitations.     Bat 
even  among  tribes  which  arc  more  improved^  and  vvhose  fesi« 
dence  is  become  altogether  Axed,  the  structure  of  their  houses  is 
extremely  mean  atid  simple.     They  are  wretched  huts,  some- 
times of  ^  oblong  and  sometimes  of  a  circular  form,  intended 
merely  for  shelter,  with  no  ti^w  to  elegance,  and  little  attention 
to  conveniency.     The  doors  tire  so  l6w,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
bend,  or  to  creep  on  the  bands  and  feet,  hi  order  to  enter  them. 
They  are  without  windows^  and  haVe  a  large  bole  in  the  middle 
df  the  roof,  to  convey  out  the  smoke.     To  follow  travellers  in 
other  minute  circumstances  of  tl)eir  descriptions,  is  not  only  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  history,  but  would  be  foreign  to  the  crfiject 
of  my  researches.  >  One  circumstance  merits  attention,  as  it  is 
lingular,  and  illustrates  the  character  6t  the  people^    Some  of 
tjieir  houses  are  so  large^  as  to  contain  accommodation  for  four- 
score 6t  a  hundred  persons.    These  are^  built  for  the  reception  6f 
diierent  families,  which  dwell  together  under  tht^  same  roof,  and 
often  around  a  common  fire,  without  sejparate  apartments,  or 
any  kind  of  screen  or  partition  between  the  spaces  which  they 
respectively  occupy.     As  soon  as  men  have  acquired  distinct 
ideas  of  property,  or  when  they  are  so  mu6h  attached  to  their 
females,  as  to  watch  them  with  eare  and  jeabusy,  families  of 
course  divide,  and  setfle  in  serrate  houses,  where  they  can  ae- 
cmre  and  guard  whatever  jhey  wish  to  preserve.    This  singu- 
lar mdde  of  habitation  among  several  people  of  America,  m^ 
therefore  be  eonsidered  not  only  as  the  effect  of  their  imperfect 
iloti6ns  concerning  property,  but  as  a  prdof  of  inattention  and  in- 
diflerence  towards  their,  women.   If  they  had  not  been  accustom- 
ed to  perfect  equality,  such  an  arrangement  could  not  have  ta- 
ken place.      If  their  sensibility  had  beeil  apt  to  have  taken 
alarm,  they  wonM  hot  have  trusted  the  virtue  of  their  womea 
amidst  the  temptations  and  opportunities  of  such  a  promiscuous 
intercourse.    At  the  same  time,  the  perpetual  concord  which 
reigns  in  habitations  where  so  many  families  are  Crowded  toge* 
tfafe*,  is  surprising,  and  aflbrds  a  striking  evidence  that  .they 
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iQUSt  be  ]ieopk  of  ^her  a  very  goitle,  or  of  a  itery  phlegmatic 
tempjer^  who,  in  such  a  situation,  lure  UDaequainted  with  ani* 
mosityy  brawling,  and. discord. 

After  making  some  provision  for  his  dress  and  habitation,  a 
savage  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  preparing  proper  arms  with  * 
which  to  assault  or  repel  an  enemy.  Clubs  made  of  some  heavy 
wood,  stakes  hardejned  in  the  fire,  lances  whoscL  heads  were  arm* 
ed  with  flint,  or  the  bones  of  soma  animal,  are  weapons  known 
to  the  rudest  nations.  All  these,  however,  were  of  use  only  in. 
close  encounter.  ,  ^ut  men  wished  to  annoy,  their  enemies^^  while 
at  a  distance,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  is  ihe  most  early  invention 
for  this  purpose.  This  weapon  is  in  the  hands  of  people  whose 
advances  in  improvement  are  extremely  inconsiderable,  and  is 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It.  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  aome  tribes  in  Anierica  were  ao  dc8«> 
titute  of  art  and  ingenuity,  that  they  had  not  attained  to  the 
discovery  of  this  «mp)e^inyentidn,  and  seem  to  have  been  unac* 
quainted  with  the'  uae  of  any  misdve  weappn.  The  altng,  thotigh 
in  its  construction  not  more  complex  Uian  the  bow,  and  among 
many  nations  of  equal  antiquity,  was  little  known  to  the  people 
of  North  Amerioa,  or  the  i&knds,  but  appears  to  hav^  been  used 
by  a  few  tribes  in  tlie  southern  continent. .    ' 

Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation  but  war  or 
hunting,  t^ie  chief  exertions  of  their  intention,  as  well  ais  indns* 
try,  were  naturally  directed  towards  these  objects.    With  respect 
to  every  thing  else,  their  wants  and  desires  were  so  limited,  that 
their  invention  was  not  upon  the  atretbb.    As  dieir  food  and  ha^ 
bitations  are  perfectly  simple,  their  domestic -utensils  are  feff 
and  rude.    Some  of  the  soutliern  iribes  had  discovered  liie  art 
of  forming  vesseU  of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  sun^^ 
so  as  they  could  endure  the  fire.    In  North  America,  they  hol- 
lowed a  piece  of  hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  ftUii^ 
it  .with  water,  brought  it  to  boil,  hy  puttii^  red-^hot'stones  into 
it.    The^  vessels  they  used  in  preparing  part  of  their  provi<* 
sioDs ;  and  this  taay  be  considered  as  a  step  towards  refinement 
and  luxury  ;  for  men  in  their  rudest  state,  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  method  of  dressing  their  victuals,  but  by  roasting  tbens 
on  the  fire  ;  and,  among  several  tribes  ih  Anierica,  thk  is  the 
only  species  of  cookery  yet  known. 
But  the  nfasterpiece  of  art  among  the  savages  ot  America^  is 
6.  .  S  " 
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the  cfHistruetion  of  their  canoes.  An  Esquimaux,  shut  up  itt 
his  boat  of  whalebone,  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  can  brave 
that  stormy  ocean  on  which  the  barrenness  of  his  country  com«* 
pels  him  to  depend  for  the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence.  The 
people  of  Canada  venture  upon  their  rivers  and  lakes  in  boats 
ma^e  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  so  light  that  tw6  men  can  carry 
them,  wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  obstruct  the  navigation; 
In  these  frail  vessels  they  undertake  and  accomplish  long  voy^ 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  indnstry  among  the  Americans, 
one  striking  quality  in  their  character  is  conspicuous.  They  ap- 
ply to  work  without  ardor,  carry  it  on  with  little  activity,  and, 
like  children,  are  easily  diverted  from  it.  Even  in  operations 
which  seem  the  most  interesting,  and  virhere  the  most  powerful 
motives  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions,  they  ^bor  with  a  lan- 
guid listlessness.  Their,  work  advances  under  their  hand  with 
such  slowness,  that  an  eye-witness  compares  it  to  the  impercep- 
tible progress  of  vegetation^  They  will  spend  so  many  years  in 
forming  a  canoe,  that  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they 
finish  it.  They  will  suffer  one  part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  pe- 
rish, before  they  complete  the  other.'  The  elightest  manual 
operation  consumes  an  anjazing  length  of  time,  and  what  in  po- 
lished natidns  would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  industry,  is  among 
savages  flii  arduous  undertaking. 

VIJ.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude'  nations  has  been  the 
object  of  greater  curiosity  than  their  religioiis  tenets  and  rites  ; 
and  none,  perhaps,  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  or  re- 
presented with  so  littl^  fidelity. 

•  There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines,  upon  which  the  whole 
system  of  religion,  as  fi»  as  it  can  be  discovered,  by  the  light  of 
nature,  is  established.  The  one  respects  the  being  of  a  Godj 
the  other  the' future  existence  of  man* 

The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar  wherever  the  mind  is  enlar- 
ged by  seienoe,  and  illuminated  with  revelation,  that  we  seldom 
reflect  how  profound  and  abstruse  this  idea  is,  or  consider  what 
progress  man  must  have  made  in  observation  and  research,  be- 
fore he  could  arrive  at  any  knowlec^  of  this  elementary  princi- 
ple in  religion.  -  Accordingly,  several  tribes  have  been  discovered 
in  America,  wliich  have  no  idea  whatever,  of  a  Supreme  Brings 
and  no  rites  of  religious  worship*     Inattentive  to  that  maguifi^ 
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^ent  apeeCade  of  beauty  and  order  preaented  to  their  Tiew,  uo- 
aocustomed  to  reflect  either  upon  what  they  theoiselves  are^  or- 
to  enquire  who  is  tfae^  author  of  their  exiatenee,  men  in  their  aa« 
vi^e  state,  pass  their  days  like  tlie  auiiuals  round  them,  without 
knowledge  or  veneration  of  any  superior  power.     Some  rude 
tribes  baye  not  in  their  language  any 'name  for  the  Deity,  nor  ' 
have  the  mpst  accurate  observers  been  able  to  discover  any  prae- 
tice  or  institution  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  recognised 
bis  authority,  or  were  solidtous  to  obtain  bis  favor.     It  is  bow-*, 
ever  only  among  men  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  nature, 
and  while  their  intellectual  faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limited  as 
hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  irrational  creation,  that  wp 
discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the  impressions  of  any  invisible 
power.       ^ 

Among  some  ct  the  American  tribes,  still  in  the  infancy  of 
improvement,  we  discern  apprehension?  of  some  invisible  and 
powerful  beings.  These  apprehensions  are  originally  indistinct 
and  perplexed,  and  seem  to  be  su£s;ested  rather  by  the  dread  of 
impending  evils,  than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for  blessings  receiv- 
ed. While  nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and  undis- 
turbed regularity,  men  enjpy  the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  with- 
out  enquiring  concerning  its  cause^  But  every  deviation  firom 
this  r^uiar  course  rouses  and  astonishes  them.  When  they  be- 
hold events  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  they  search  for 
the  reasons  of  them  with  eager  curiosity.  Their  understanding 
is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these ;  but  imagination,  a  more  for^ 
ward.and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides  without  hesitation. 
It  ascribes  the  extraordinary,  occurrences  \6  nature  to  the  influ- 
ence of  invisible  beings,  and  suppanes  that  the  thunder^  the  hur« 
ricane,  and  the  earthquake,  are  efle<^  of  their  interposition* 
Some  aueh  oonfiised  notion  of  spiritual  or  invisible  pow^r,  super- 
intending over  tho^e  natural  calamities  which  frequently  desolate 
the  earth,  and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be  traced  ^mopg  ma- 
ny rude  nations.  But  besides  this,  the  disasters  and  dangers  of 
savage  life  arip  so  many,  and  men'  often  find  themselves  in  sit^a*, 
&ms  so  formidable,  that  the  mind,  sensible  of  its  own  weakness^ 
has  no  resource  but  in  the  guidance  and.  protection  of  wisdom 
and  power  superior  to  wh^t  is^'human.  Dejected  with  cajamitiea 
which  oppress  him,  and  exposed  to  dangers  which  he  cannot  re- 
pelj  the  savage  no  longer  relies  upott  himself;  he  feels  his  owa 
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iniftot^nee,  and  sees  ho  ptoopeet  of  being  extricated^  >biit  by  tb^ 
intejrpbsition  of  eome  unseen  arm.    Hence^  in  all  unei^ghten* 
ed  netionS]^  the  firsk  rites  or  practices  vv^tcb  bear  any  rtMm* 
blance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  efils 
which  men  suflTer  or  dread. .  The  mamt&as  or  nkkis  of  the  North 
Americans  were  amulets  or  eharmsy*  which  they  imaghied  to  be 
of  such  virtue^  as  to  preserve  the  persons  who  reposed  confidence 
in  them  from  every  disastrous  event;  or 'they  ifere  considered  as 
tutelary  spirits,  Wlk)se  aid  they  might  implore  hi  oircttmetattees 
of  distress.    The  cemis  of  the  islandere  were  reputed  by  them  to 
^be  the  authors  of  every  calamity  that  afflicts  the  human  race; 
they  were  represented  under  the  most  frightfiil  forms ;  and  reli- 
gious homage  U^&s  paid  to  them  with  no  other  view  than  to  ap* 
peaae  these  furious  deities.    Even  among  those  tribes  whose  reli* 
gious  system  was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  some  con- 
ception of  benevolent  beings,  which"  delighted  in  conferring  be-« 
nefits,  as  Well  as  of  malicious  powers  prone,  to  infltet  evil ;  sU'* 
perstition  still  appear^  as  the  oUspring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts 
Were  employed  to  avert  calamities.    They  were  persuaded  that 
their  good  deities,  prompted  J^y  the  beneficence  of  their  «atui>e, 
would  bestow  every  blessing  in  their  power,  without  solicitation 
or  acknowledgment ;  and  their  chief  anxiety  was  to  soothe  and 
depecate  the  wrath  of  the-  powers  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
enemies  of  mankind. 

Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  ^  the  greater  part  of  the 
Americans  with  respect  to  the  interposition  of  invbiMe  agents, 
and  such  almost  universally,  was  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of 
their  superstitions.  Were  we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other  na* 
tions  to  that  rude  state  in  which  history  first  presents  them  to 
our  view,  we  shOuM  discover  a  surprising  resemblance  iu  theit 
tenets  and  practices ;  and  should  be  convinced,  that,  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  foculties  of  th^  human  mind  hold  nearly  the 
same  course  in  their  pr<^css,  and  arrive  at  almost  the  same 
conclusions.  The  impresrions  of  fear  are  conspicuous  in  aH  the 
Systems  of  superstition  formed  in  this  situjation.  The  roost  ex- 
alted-notions of  men  rise  no  higher  than  to  a  perplexed  qn^re- 
hension  of  certain  beikigs,  whose  power,  theu^  snpernatora]^  is 
Smited  as  well  as  partial,  a  facf  which  strongly  proves  the  tie* 
cessity  of  a  divine  interposition,  to  reveid  even  the  eisential 
truths  of  naturd  religion;         .  \    - 
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^e  tHbe  of  the  Natchez,  And  tfee  people  of  ifogotft,  had 
adranced  beyond  the  other  nncoltivated  nations  of  America  in 
their  ideas  of  religion^  as  well  as  in  their  politicel  instiCutions ; 
and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  distinction 
than  of  that  which  we  have  already  considered*  The  sun  was 
the  chief  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Natchez,  In 
their  temples,  which  were  f  onstf ucted  with  some  magnificence, 
and. decorated  with  various  ornaments,  aecordmg  tb  their  mode 
of  architecture^  tKfy  preserved  a  perpetual  fire,  as,  the  purest- 
emblem  of  their  divinity.  Ministers  were  appointed  to  watch 
and  feed  this  sacred  fliBMne.  The  first  function  of  the  great  chief 
ef  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an  net  of  obeisance  to  the 
Mn  'y  and  festivals  retuf nod  at  stated  seasops,  which  were  cele- 
brated' by  ttie  whole  community  with  solemn  but  unbloody  rites. 
This  18  the  most  refined  spedes  of  superstition  known  in  Ameri-^ 
ca,  and  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  natural  as  well  »»  most  sedu^*'' 
cing.  The  sun  is  the  apparent  source  of  the  joy,  fertility/  and 
life  diffused  through  nature ;  and  white  the  human  mind,  in  its 
earlier  essays  towards  enqtfiry,  contemplates  and  admires  his  oni* 
venal  and  animating  energy,  its  admiration  is  apt  to  stop  short 
at  what' is  visible,  without  reaching  to  the  unseen  cause';  and 
pay»that  adoration  to  the  most  glorious  and  beneficial  work  of 
God,  which  is  due  oiiiy  to  him  who  formed  it.  As  fire  is  the 
purest  and  inost  active  of  the  elements,  and  in  some  of  its  qua- 
lities and  efifeets*  resembles  the  sun,  it  was  not  improperly  cho^ 
sen  to^be  the  emblem  of  his  powerful  operation.  The  ancient 
Persians,  a  people  far  superior,  in  every  tespeet,  to  that  rude 
tribe  .whose  rites  I  am  describing,  founded  their  religious  system 
on  similar  principles)  end  established  a  form  of  public  worship 
less  gross  and  exceptionable  than  that  of  any  people  destitute  of 
guidance  fironi  revelation.  Thie  surprising  coincidence  in  senti*-^ 
ment  between  two  nations,  in  such  different  states  of  improve- 
ment, ie  one  of  the  many  singular  and  nnaccountable  circum- 
stances which  occur  in  the  history  of  human  affs^irs.  •  ' 

Amatig  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  sun  and  moon  tvere  like<*^ 
wise  the  chief  objectsr  of  veneration.  Their  system  of  telig!6n 
was  vttme  regular  ai6d  complete,  though  less  pure,  than  that  of 
the  Naiet^ez.  They  h&d  tetn^s,  sAiars^  priests,  sacrifices,  and" 
that  long  tmiti'  ^  ceremonies,  whiefa  siiperstifion  intyodtices 
whttever  «he  ha<  fully  estaMished  her  detikinflicm  over  tfhe  min^ 
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df  men.  Bat  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  cmel  and  bloody. 
They  offered  human  victims  to  their  deities^  and  many  of  their 
practiees  nearly  resembled  the  barbarous  institutions  erf  the 
Mexicans. 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  religion,  concern- 
ing the  future  life  of  man«  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans 
were  more  united.     The  human  mind,  even  when  least  impro- 
ved and  invigorated  by  culture,  shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  an- 
nihilation, and  looks  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  a 
state  of  future  existence.     This  sediment,  resulting  from  a  se'-. 
cret  consciousness  of  its  own  dignity,  from  anr  instinctive  longing 
after  immprtality,   is  universal^   and  may  be  deemed  natural. 
Upon  this  are  founded  the  most  exalted  hoped  of  man  in-  hia 
highest  state  of  improvement;  nor  has  nature  withheld  firoin 
him  this  soothing  consolation,  in  the  most  early  and  rude  period 
of  his, progress.'   We  can  trace  this  opinion  from  one  extremity 
of  America  to  the  other ;  in  some  regions  more  faint  and  obscure, 
in  others  more  perfectly  developed,  but  no  where  unknown.  The 
most  uncivilized  of  its' savage  tribes  do  not  apprehend  death  as 
the  extinction  of  being.     All  entertain  hopes  o(  a  future  and 
more  happy  state,  where  they  shall^be  for  ever  exempt. from  the 
calamities  which  imbitter  human  life  in  its  present  cotidition. 
This  future  state  they  conceive  to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed 
with  perpetual  spring,'Whose  forests  ai)Ound  with  game,  whose  ri- 
vers swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is  never  felt^  and  unintermpt- 
ed  plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without  labor  or  toil.     But  as  men,  in 
forming  their  first  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  Invisible  world^ 
suppose  that  there  they  shall  continue  lo  feel  the  same  desires, 
and  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  as  in  the  present 
world ;  they  naturally  ascribe  eminence  and  distinction,  in  that 
state,  to  the  same  qualities  aiid  talents  which  are  here  the  object 
of  their  esteem.  The  Americans,  accordingly,  allotted  the  high- 
est place,  in  their  country  of  spirits,  to  the  skilful  hunter,- to  the 
adventurous  and  successful  warrior,  and  to  such  as  had  tortu- 
red the  gjreatest  number  of  captives,  and^  devoured  their  flesh. 
These  notions  were  so  prevalent,  that  they  gave  rise^to  an  uni- 
versal custom,  which  is  at  once  the  strongest  evidence  that  the 
Americans  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  the  best  illustration  of 
what  they  expect  there.    As  they  imagine  that  departed  spirita 
begin  their  career  anew  in  the  vrorld  thither  they  are  gbne^  that 
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tbeif  irieiicls  nay  not  enter  defeneeleA  and  unprovided^  they  bu- 
ry togeth.er  with  the^ bodies  of  the  Jead,  their  bow,  their  arrows, 
and  other  weapons  used  in  hunting  or  war ;  th^  deposit  in  their 
tombs  the  skins  or  stufis'^of .  which  they  make  garments,  Indian 
com,  manioc,  venison,  domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is  reck- 
oned among  the  necessaries  ih  their  simple  mode*  ol  life.'  In 
some  provinces,  upon  the  deeease  of  a  cazique  or  chief,  a  certain 
number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favorites,  and  of  his  slaves,  were 
pot  to  death,  and  interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  ap-> 
pear  with  the  same  dignity  in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited 
upon  by  the  same  attendants.  This  persuasion  is  so  deep  rooted,- 
that  many  of  the  deceased  person's  retaitiers^  offer  thennelves  as 
voluntary  victims,  and  court  the  t>riviiege  of  accompanying  their 
departed  master,  as  an  high  distinction.  It  has  been  found  diffi«* 
cnlt,  on  some  occasions,  to  set  bounds  to  this  enthusi^m  cf  af- 
fectionate duty,  and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a  favorite  leader  to 
such  a  number  a|3  the  tribes  could  afford  to  spare. 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  uncivilized  ^nations, 
many  of  the  rites  and  observances  which  bear  some  resembiance 
to  the  acts  of  religion^  have  no  connexion  with  devotion,  but 
proceed  from  a  fond  desire  of  prying  into  futurity.  Wherever 
superstition  is  so  established  as  to  form  a  regular  system,  this 
desire  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity  is  connected 
with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act.  Priests,  as  the  mi- 
nisters of  heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They  are 
the  only  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  who  profess  the 
sacred,  and  important  art  of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from  other 
eyes.  -  «  •      ' 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  veneration  to  any  su- 
perintending power,  and  who  have  no  established'  rites  or  minis- 
ters of  religion,  their  curiosity  to  discover  what  is  future  and  un- 
known is  ^cherished  by  a  different  principle,  and  derives  strength 
firom  another  alliance.  As  the  diseases  of  men,  in  tlie  savage 
state,  are  (as  has  been  already  observed)  like  those  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  few,  but  extremely  violent,  their  impatience  under 
what  they  suffer,  and  solicitude  for  the  recovery  of  health,  soon 
inspired  them  with  extraordinary  reverence  for  such  as4)retended 
to  understand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  and  to  be  possessed 
of  knowledge  sufficient  Jto  preserve  or  deliver  them  from  their 
sudden  and  fatal  effects.    These*  ignorant  pretenders,  however. 


s 


>. 
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wem^msh  utter  •ti:ai|gen  to  the  structure  of  the  humfm  frsmei 
a»  to  be  equally;  ^uiioquaiiited  with  the  eauses  c(  its  dHsorden^ 
and  the  maimer  in  whieh  they  will  terminate.  Supersiidoa, 
mingled  frequently  with  some  portion  of  craft,  supplied  wbat  they 
wanted  ii^  science.  They  imputed  the  origin  of  diseases  to  super* 
natiiral  infiueoee,  and  prescribed  or  performed  a  variety  of  myste-* 
rious  rites^  which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  such  efficacy  as  t6  re- 
ipove  the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  .maladies.  The  credu- 
lity and  love  of  the  marvellous,  natural  to  uninformed  men,  fa- 
vorefl  the  dec^tion,  aud  prepared  tifem  to  be  the  dopes  of  those 
impostors.  Among  savages,  their  jfirst  physicians  are  a  kind  of 
^Bjurers  or  wizards,  who  boast  that  they  know  what  is  past, 
and  can  foretel  what  is  to  come.  *  Incantations,  sorcery,  and 
mummeries  of  diverse  kinds,  bo  less  strange  tl\ao  frivolous,  are 
the  means  which  they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary  causes  of 
malignity ;  and  rdying  upon  the  efficacy  of  these,  they  pre- 
dict,  with  confidence,   what  will  be 'the  fate  of.  their  deluded 

patients. 

The  native  Americans  did  not  long  suppose  the  efficacy  ~of 
conjuration  to  be  confined  to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  to 
it  in  every  situation  of  danger  or  distress.  When  the  events  of 
war  were  peculiarly  disastT0U9,  when  they  met  with  unforeseen 
disappointments  iii  buntings  when  inundations  or  drought  threat- 
ened their  crops  with  destructioii,  they  called  upon  their  conju^ 
rers  to  begin, their  incantations,-  in  order  to  discover  the  causes 
of  those  calamities,  or  to  f6retel  what  would  be  their  issue. 
Their  confidence  in  this  delusive  art  gradually  increased,  and 
manifested  itself  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life.  When  involved 
in  any  difficulty,  or  about  to  enter  upon  any  transaction  of  mo- 
ment, every  individual  regularly  consulted  the  sorcerer,  aiKl  de- 
pended upon  his  instructions  to  extricate  him  from  the  former, 
as  well  as  to  direct  his  conduct  in  the  latter.  Eveu  among  the 
rudest  tribes  in  America,  superstition  Appears  in  this  form,  and 
divination  is  an  art  in  high,  esteem.  To  discern,,  and  to  .wor- 
ship a  superintending  and  beneficent  power,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the  human  understanding  i  a 
vain  desire  of  prying  into  futurity,  is  the  error  of  its  infancy, 
and  a  proof  of  its  weakness. 

From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  faith  of  the  Ame- 
ricans in  dreams,   their  observation  of  omens,  their  attention 
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i0'  the  chirpii^  of  birds,  and  the  cries  of'  animah,  all  whicl^ 
they  suppose  to  "be  iadioattoos  of  futore  events ;  and  if  any  one 
^f  these  prognostics  is  deemed  unbyorablCi  they  instantly  abann 
don  the  pursuit  of  those  measures  on  which  they  are  most  ea- 
gerly bent. 

if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  uncultivated  nations 
of  Americai  we  must  not  pass  unobserved  some  singular  cus- 
^ms,  wbi^h)  though  universal  and  .charaeteristiCi  could  not  b^ 
reduced^  with  .propriety^  to  any  of  the  articles  ij^to  which  wf 
haVe  divided  o|ir  inquiry  conoeriiiiig  their  mamiecs. 

Ainoag  thff  American  Indians^  the  love  of  dancing  kafavo* 
r\te  passi<ln.  Asi-duri^-a  great  part  of. their  timey  they  la^t? 
gui&h  in  d  state  0f  i«ia«titi.ty  ^d  inddeaccy  tvilh^ut  lai^  o^jciir 
patifin  to.  irolis^  Or  interest  thenH  they  delight  imiyersally  in.f 
pa«time  which  calM  foith  the  Aciive  p^^wers  of  their  nature  in^ 
^exorc»e.  The  Spaniards^  when  they  first  visited  America,  werf 
astonished  at .  the  fondness  of.  the  natives  for  .dandng,  and  be- 
Jttfid  vrith.  Wondisr  :a  peQ|»le>  cold  and  uifaniraated  in  most  of  %hm^ 
odier  pursuit^f  kii^te  into  life,  and  exert  themselves  with*aidor» 
AS  often  as  thisiayorite  aipusement  recurred.  Among  them,  in- 
deed dancing  ot^bt-n^^t  fo  be  denominated  fu^  amus^men^  It  is  a 
serious  and  important  occupations  which  mingles  in  ^very  QCpur^ 
feaoe  of  piiblie  ^e  private  life.  If  any  intercouirse  be  neefMury 
hetfveen,  two  American  tribes^  the  ambassadors  of  the  one  ap? 
pHMlch  ill  ai  solemn  dance,'  and  present  the  calumet  or.  emblem 
^f  peace  I  |iie  sachems  of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  same  ce* 
reoftony*  '^f  War  is  denounced  against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  m 
dancC)  expressive  of  the  resentment  which  they  feeiy  and  of  the 
vengeande  whidi  they  meditate.  If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is 
tebe  app6a$ed,  o)"  their  bcQeficenoe  to  be  celebrated  |  if  ttiey 
rejoice  at  .th^  birth  of  a  chiid^  ^  monvxi  th^  death,  of  a  friend; 
^bey.  have  dances  appropriated^  t6  eai^h  of  these  silitiOioiisi  and 
soited  to  the  different  sentiments  with  which  they,  ace*  then  ani^ 
mated.  If  aperlon  }s':ii\di6p0sed,  a  dance  ia.prescnbedl  as  the 
most  effectual  means  Of  re$toriltg  hiin  to  bealtk^  and  if.  he  .hiitt- 
sdf  cannot  endure  the  fatigue  of  such  an  exercise^  the  physician 
or  .cdajiiror  perform*;  it  in. his  name,  aa  if  the  virtue  of  his  40* 
tirity  could  be.  taransfierred  Id  hie  patients         - 

M  tiy&t  danoes  .are  iifiitatioos  of  soirn^  a<^tion  $  m«d.  thi^qgh 
tbe  .timsic  by  whieb  tbey..wre  regulated  is  extremely  Aimple  atid 
7.  .     T 
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tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its  dull  monotony^  some  of  their  dancet 
appear  wonderMly  expt-essive  and  animated,     ^he  war-dance  is, 
perhaps,  the  mosyt  striking^     It  is  the  representation  of  a  com- 
plete American  campaign.    'The  departure  of  the  warriors  "'from 
their  viltage,  their  march  into  the  enem/s  country,  the  caution 
'  with  which  they  encamp,  the  address  with  which  they  station 
sonic  of  their  party  in  ambush,  the  manner  of  surprising  the 
enemy,  the  noise  and-  ferocity  of  the  combat,  the  scalping  of 
-those  who  are  slain,  the  seizing  of  prisoners,  the  triumphant 
return  of^the  conquerors,  and  the  torture  of  the  victims,  are 
successively  exhibited.     The  performers  enter  with  such  enthu- 
siastic ardor  into  their  several  parts ;  their  gestures,  their  coun- 
.  tenancy,  their  yoice,  are  so  wild  Bfid  so  !P^eil  adapted  to  their 
various  situations,    that   Europeans    can   hardly  believe  it  to 
be  *  a  mimic  scene,    or  vi^w  it   without  emotions  of  fear  aa4 
norror. 

'  An  immoderate  love  of  play,  especiidly  at  games  of  hazard, 
which  seems  to  he  natural  to  aH  pedple  unaccu^omed  to  the  oc* 
<;upations  of  regular  industry,  is  likewise  universal  among  the 
Americans.     The  saipe  causes  which  so  often  prompt  persons  in 
civilized  life,  who  are  at  their  eaSe,  to  have  recourse  to  this 
pastime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the  savage.     The  fermer  are 
independent  of  labor,  the  btter  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  it ; 
and  as  both  are  unemployed,  they  run  with  transport  to  what- 
ever is  interesting  enough  to  stir  and  to  agitate  their  minds. 
Hence  the  Ameritans,  who,  at  other  times,  are  so  indifferent, 
so  f^legraatic,  so  silent,  and  animated  with  so  few  desires,  ak 
soon  as  they  engage  iti  play,  become  rapacious,  impatient^  noi- 
.    sy,  and  almost  frantic  with  eagerness.     Their  fiirs,  their  domes- 
tic utensils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are  staked  a%  the  gaming- 
table, and  when  all  is  lost,  high  as  their  sense  of  independence 
is,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  despair  or  erf  hope,  they  will  often  risk 
their  personal  liberty  upon  a  single  cast. 

'  Fronk  causes  similar:  to  those  whiph  render  them  fond  of  play, 
the  Americans  are  extremely  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to 
discover  some  comp6»tion  of  an  intoidcating  quali|;y  $  and  there 
is  hardly  any  nation  s^  rude,  or  so  destitute  of  invention^  as  not 
t<l'have  succeeded  tn  this  fatal  research.  The  most  barbarous  of 
the  Americpn  tribes  iiave  been  so  unfortunate  iu  to  attain  this 
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itt ;  and  even  those  which  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge  as  to  be 
iHiaiefquauited  with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  sttength 
t<y  iiqodrs  by  fermentation,  can  accomplish  the  same  end  by^. 
other  means.  The  people  of  the  islands  of  North  America^  and? 
of  Caltftmiia,  used  for  this  purpose  the  smoke.of  tobacco,  draMrm 
up  with  a  certain  instmraeht  into  the  nifttrils,  the.fuoBfs.oft 
whidi  ascending  to  the  brain,  they,  felt  all  the  transports  and*^ 
firensy  of  intoxication.  In  almost  every  other  part  df  the  nenr- 
worMy  the  natives  possessed  the  art  of  Extracting  an.  in  toxica-* 
tii^  liquor  from  maize  or  the  nrtinioc  root,  the  sante  substanoea- 
which,  they  convert  into  bread*  The  .operation  by  which  they 
effect  this,  nearly  resembles  the  common  rone  of  brewing,  but 
with  this  differcincei  that  in  place  of  yeast,  they  use  a  nauseous* 
infusion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by 
their  women.  The  saliva  excites  a  strong  fermentation,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is  not  disai^ 
greeable  to  the  taste,  and  when  swallowed  in  large  quantitiea  is 
of  an  intoxicating  quality.  ,This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the 
Americans, .  which  they  distinguish  by  various  names,  and  for  , 
whidi  they  feel  such  a  violent  and  insatiable  desire,  as  it  ia.  not 
casy'either  to  conceive  or  describe*  ^ 

While  engaged  in  war  or.in  the  chase,  the  savage  is  often  in 
the  inost  interesting'  situations,  and  all  the  powers  of  -  his  nature 
Itfe  roused  to  the  most  vigorous,  exertions.  But  those  animating 
scenes  are  suoceeded  by  long  intervals  of  repose,  during  whidi 
the*  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that  he  deems  of  sufficient  dig- 
nity or  importance  to  merit  his  attentioki.  .  He  languishes  and 
mopes  in  this  season  of  indolence.  Th^.  posture  of  his  body,  is 
an  emblems  of  the  state  of  his  mi^jd.  In  one  climate,  cowering 
over  the  fire  in  his  cabin ;  in  another,  stretched  vm^r  the  shade 
of  some  tree,'  be  doa^s  away  his  time  in  sleep,  or  m  an  unthink«- 
mg  joyless  inactivity,  not  far  removed  firom  it.  -  As  strong  Kquors 
awdie  him  >irom  this.  t6rpid  state,;,  give  a  brisker  motion  to  his 
spirits^  and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly  than  efther  dancing. or 
gamiBg,.  his  love  of  them  is  excessive.  A  savage,  when > not  en- 
gaged in  action,  is  a. pensive  melancholy  animal;  but  as  soon  as 
b^  tastei,  or  has.a  (inspect  of  tasting,  the  intoxicating  draughty 
he  bccomies  gay  and  frolicsome.  Whatever  be  the  occasion  oc 
pretext  oik  which'  the  Americans  assemble,  the  meeting  always 
fcrfBiiatea:  in  a.  debauch.    Many  ot  their  festivals,  have  np  otb^ 
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cAgeet^  aa^  they  iKelobme  ihe  leUnrnfref  them  with  tfio^wwrty  «f       i 
joy.    /Ab  they.aie  not  accusloiQed  to  reotcam  any  appetifce,  tbcjr 
set  no  booncb  to^this.    The  riot  often  eokUmes,  withant  tnteri-       a 
mnrioM,  several  days  f  and  whateever  may  be  the  fatal  effects  o£ 
their  exoessy  they  never  eease  -boifi  drinking  as  long  as  one  diop        i 
of  liqm  remaios.    The  persons  of  greatest  eminence,  the  most        2 
iBstmgnished  wairiors^  and.  the  chiefa  most  renowned  for  their       : 
wisdom^  have  np  greilter  command  of  themtehes  then  die  most 
obsenre  member  of  the  commnnity.    Their  eagerness  far  prescvt       j 
enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  fatal  conseqaenees;  and 
those  very  mem  who,  <n  o^her  situation^  seem  to  poss^  a  teee 
of  miiid  more  than  bumanf,  are  in  dits  instancy  tnfierior  to  chil*       d 
dien  in  Ibsesight^  as  well  as  oonsiiteration,  and  meke  slaves  of 
brutal  appetite.     When  their  passions,  natolatiy  strong,  are 
hai^tsivBd  and  inflamed  by  dmnk,  they  are  guilty  of  the^moit        j 
enennooc  outrages,  and  the  ftsttvity  seldom  oonchides  mthout       \ 
deeds  of  iiiqleqce  as  bloodsheds 

As  the  Europeans  early  found  it  their  interest  to  supply.  dKm 
with,  spirituous  liquors, .  drunkenness  soon  became  as  nniverssl 
amoi^  them  %s  amang  their  csountrjmien  to  the  south ;  and  theiv        1 
iromen  having  acquired  this  new  ttaste^  indulge  it  with  kB  ;littfe 
deceocy^and  moderation  as  the  men.  •  j 

'  ^  It  wereendieBs  to  enumerate  all  the  detaebed  oustoma  which  1 
have  excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in  America ;  but  we  eannel 
omit  oiie,  seemingly  as.  singular  as  any  that  has  been  nientieoed« 
lyhea  their  parents  and  other  rebtioos  become  old,  or  bhor  «n- 
dei.any  duUmpet  which  their  slender  knowledge  of  tl^  heaKflf 
art  cannot  remove^  the;  Americans  cut  shoft  their  days  with  a  rh 
fhnt  haact,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  snppost*i 
ing.  and  ten^y^  fhem. .  This  pvnetioe  prevailed  among  tbie''  mdw 
trihes,  in  every  pact  of  the  continent^  h0m  HudsonV  Bky  to  the 
rires' D^  La  Plata. 

!nie  eaine  hardships  and  difllevlty  of  ^itKAiring  subsiste«se, 
whieU  deter  slvages,  in  90010  cases  from  Vearing  theit  ASl* 
dno,  prompt  them  to  destroy  the  aged  and  infirm,  l^e  dbdi* 
mng  state  of  the  one  is  as  helpless  as  the  infancy  oC:«hw  ocker« 
Tha  iMTBKer  are  no  less  unable  than  the  iMter  to  peiiMw  the 
faneiSotts  that  belong  to  a  warrior  or  hunter.  Or  to  enduie  those 
variiMis  ^stresses  in  which  savages  are  so  often  involved^  by  theif 
own  want  of  fisieei^t  and  indu^    Thd»  rekliooa' fiasl  lbii» 


aM>  :mapfeUe  of  oftt^n^illg  U(  the  vf^fM  or  weduleafli  df 
oMmtq,  tbeir  UogMlianec.  im^r  90  aiicliticinial  hoidisa  piompllr 
xbmn  iQftttvigMif^  Ibat  lUe  whicb  tbey  fiud  it  4ifficmk  to  qmp 
titto*  TbU  i^  not  regarded  w  a. deed  of  ehidty>  but  aa  aft  wt* 
of  Qcvcy*  Aa  Aai^c<cani  bhAea  with  yaam  and  uifinilities, 
eoDscious  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  aft  the  aid  of  tkne* 
acmnd  biai>  -phMses  hitnaelf  contentedly  in  the  gri|ve[;  and  it'  in 
by  tte  handa  of  hit  ohiMven,  or  nearest  relation^  that  the^ 
tboDg  is  poBedy  (mt  the  blow  iiiflieted»  wbieh  ideatet  him  fior 
eter  from^the  sorrows  of  fife* 

IncoQteanplattng  the  inbabitanfs  of  a  eonntrjr  so  widely  ex^ 
tended  aa  Aiaerioa»  greast  attention  should  b^  paid  to  the  cBv^ 
aity  of  climates  under  which  they  are  placed.  The  inflnenee  of 
this!  basne  pointed  fftitwath  respect  ta  several  iniportait  pert»* 
oalan  which  hare  been  the  objeot  of  research  ;  but,  even  where 
it  has  not  beeif  mentioned^  it  ooght  not  to  be  oYeriookeA  The 
provinces  of  America  are  of  such  diffsrent  temperament^  that* 
thir  alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinction  betsnen  their 
infaalritaiitS4  In'eveiy  part  of  the  earth  where  mait  exists^  the 
power  of  dimate  operates^  with  decisive  influencey  upon  hii 
eenditiiiii  «ln4  character^  la  those  oouDtriea  which  apjproach 
near  Id  the  extmnes  of  heat  tNrccridy  this  influence  is  so  coikapL<^ 
eaouft  M  to^atrifce  every  «^«  Whe^r  we  con^der  man  merely 
asaftfmxilili  or  aa Mag  endowed  with  rational  powers,  which 
te  him  im  attwity  and  specidation,  vre  shall  find  that  he  has 
uatfBraill)r'atiaiu«d«thft  greatest  perfection  of  wfaich^  his  nature  is 
captfde^  in  the  tenqpfarale  regions  of  die  globe..  There  bis  con«»^ 
ttiftutkm  ia  mw!t  ^Jsirtrol^  his  organs  nAwt  acute,  tind  hisfernr 
moat  heaiotXaUv  T^^^^i  ^<m>/  he  powteasas  a;  sspeac^  extent  «t 
capaoHty^  graataf  fMiKty  of  imagimktioor  niore  e&teriMrisiog  cosah 
N^  «id  a  tensibittty  (^  heart  Wtncb  gives  fagxth  tor  de^reai  nbH 
asiif  asdettt^  but  persfiKoiing. ;  In  this  favorite  situation  he  baa 
diapiayad  tho  utmoal  efetta  of-  hia  geaiuy»  in  iKtemture^  in.  poll  , 
^-m  eommevce^  in  warj^  and  in  a|l:  the  acta  iriiicli  impeove  o# 
sa^UishThft.      • 

lUb.  pow^rAil  .<9etatioa  of  dieaate  is  felt  most  seasiUy  by 
rade  aaeiana,  and  prodi  ces  greater  efhcts  than  in  locsdies  nma^ 
inpMRfid*  'Tha  tidents  of  civiilzBd  men  a^e  cantinuaUycexertMb 
iarmfcidag  their  4wn7\x>nditioa  ipore  comfottaUe^  tuid^by  their 
iogaauily-and  invewti^,  tbe^  can^  in  a  great  meafure^  fupi*^^ 
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ply  the  defecto,  and  guard  against  the  incdnveniendes,  of  Bitf 
eliinate.'  But  the  improvident  savage  is  affected  by  everj  cir-* 
cumstance  peculiar  to  his  situation.  He  takes  no  precaution  ei- 
ther to  mitigate  or  to  improve  it.  Like  'a  plant  or  ^n  animal^ 
be  is  formed  by  the  climat;e  under  Which  he  is  placed^  afnd  feels 
the  fiill  force  of'  its  influence. 

In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America/  this  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  inhabitants  of  the  tempefrate  aind  torrid 
2MHies  is  very  remarkable*  They  may,  accordingly) '  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes.  The.  one  comprehends  all  the  North 
Americans^  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Galf  of  Mexico^ 
together  with  the  people  of  Ghili,  and  a  few  small  tribes  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  southern  continent.  To  the  other 
belong  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  those  settled  in 
the  various  provinces  which  extend  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
almost  to  die  southecn  confines  of  Brazil,  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Andes.  In  the  former,  which  comprehends  all  the  reg^cms 
of  the  temperate  zone  that  in  America  are  inhabited,  the  himiaii 
species  appears  manifestly  to  be  more  perfect.  The  natives  are 
more  robust,  more  active^  more  intelligent,  and  more  conra- 
geous.  -  They  possess,  in  the  most  eminent  d^ree^  that  force  of 
mind  and  love  of  independence  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  the 
chief  virtues  of  man  in  his  savage  state.  They  have  defended 
their  liberty  with  persevering  fortitude  against  the  Europeans^ 
who  subdued  the  other  rude  nations  of  America  with  the  great- 
est ease.  The  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  new  world  who  are  indebted  for  their  freedom  to  their 
own  valor.  The  North  Americans,  'though  tong*^  encompassed  by 
three  formidable  European  powers,  still  retain  part  of  their  ori* 
ginal  possessions,  and  continue  to  exist  as  independent  nations* 
The  people  of  Chili,  though  early  invadid,  still  maintain  a  gal* 
lant  cpntest  with  the  Spaniards^  and  have  set  boi|nds  to  their 
encroachments;  whereas,  in  the  warmer  regions,  men  are  ibore 
feeble  ia  their  firame,  less  vigorous  in  1^  efforts  of  their  mind, 
of  a  gentle  but  dastardly  spirit,  moreiAsIaved  by  pleasure,  and 
more  sunk  in  indolence.  Accordingly,  it  s  in  the  torrid  zone 
that  the  Europeans  have  most  completely  -.titaUished  their  do- 
minion over  America;  the  most  fertile  a..^  desirable  provinces  in 
it  aresttbjected  to  their  yoke;  and  if  s«  xr&I  tribes  there  still 
enjoy  independence^  it  is  either  because  ihej  have  never  been 
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flttaclced  by  an  enemy  already  satiated  with*  conqueact^  and  po^r 
ceased  of  larger  territorjejs  thap  he  was  able  to  occupy,  or  be- 
cause they  have  been  saved  froiin  oppression  by  their  remote  and 
inaccessible  situation. 

,  Conspicuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  .b^t^een  the  inh;^«- 
bitaots  cf  those. different  regions,  it  is  not,  however,  untversai. 
Moral  and  political  causes,  as  T  have  formerly  observed,  affecf 
the  disposition  ftnd  character  of  individuals  as  well  a^  nations, 
stiil  more  powerfully  than  the  influence  of  climate.  There  aDe> 
accordingly,,  some  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  pos* 
sessed  of  courage,  high  spirit,  and  Ihe-loye  of  independence,  in 
a  degree  hardly  inferior  to  the  nsKiyes  of  more  temperate  cli- 
mates. }Ve  are  too  little  acquain.ted  with  th^  hiatory  of  those 
people,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  seveml  circumstances  in  their 
progretBs  and  condition,  to*  which  they  are  indebted  for  this  rCf- 
roarkable  pre-eminence.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  is  certain.  Aft 
/early  as  the  firs^  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  neeeived  information 
that  several  of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  the  Caribbees,  a 
%erce  race  of  men,  nowise  resembling  their  feeble  and  timid 
nieighboors.  ^n  his  second^  expedition  to  )the  new  world,  he 
jbund  this  information  to  be  just,  and  was  himself  a  witness  of 
their  intrepid  valor.  The  s^me  character  they  have  maintained 
invariably  in  all  subsequent  contests  with  the  people  of  Europe ; 
^d,  even  in  our  own  times,  we  have  seen-  them  make  a  gal- 
lant staild  in  defence  of  the  last  territory  which  the  rapacity  of 
their  invaders  had  left  in  their  possession.  Some  nations  in 
Brazil  were  no  less  eminent  for  vigor  of  mind,  and  bravery  in 
war.  The  people  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  boldly  met  the  Spa- 
niards iu  the  field,  and  frequently  repelled  those  formidable  in- 
vaders. Other  instances  might  be  produced.  It  i§  not  ^ttendr 
log  to  any  single  cause  or  principle,  how  powerful  and  extensive 
soever  its  influence  may  appear^  that  we  can  explain  the  actions; 
or  account  for  the  cliaracter,  of  mep.  Even  the  law  of  climate^ 
more  universal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than  any  that  affects 
the  human  species,  >  cannot  be  applied,  in  judging  of  their  con-* 
duet,  withcmt  many  exceptions.* 

-■  — ^ — ■  ■  " ■>       '    >  1 ,     ,     , ■ 

*  It  may  perliaps  he  interestioi;  to  sabjoio  to  the  preceding  delineation  of 
tbe  American  Aborigines  from  tlie  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson ;  an 
•cedMl  of  an  int^^ting  scene  relatiTe  to  this  singular  people,  which  occur* 
red  in  the  toira  of  Leeds,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1819.   Six  Indians  of  the 
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jUt^mem  iiati<ui,  from  QutEalo^  Greek,  op  tiie  Lake  Brie,  had  been 'CzUMtSif 
la  tkat  place  icenic  representations  of  tbeir  poblit  dances,  and  mode  of  war- 
.fiKre— 'When  U  occarred  io  some  benetrolenfc  indiTidnahy  tkat  an  tatctaX  fmpret- 
lioi^  miski  be.  made  i>a  fte  mMs  of  theio  *>  Cdtt'moa^rt  of  N«(ore,*'  hf  kold- 
ing  a  Council  or  Public  Talk  with  tkem.  Tliis  saggestioa  Iras  carried  inte 
effect,  an^  this  friendly  Council  was  keld.at  the  Coooert-Room  io  that  {»lace» 
OB  Monday,  the  t7ih  of  April.  The  following  account  of  it  is  extracted 
^kMa  aa  highly  refptetable  pro^vinoial  paper^^tbe  Leeds  Mercury  t  ^^  accu- 
«nKy  of  .this  accbani  the  writer  oC  tiis  note  e«a  eonideatly  vouck  Ant,  ai 
be  was  an  eye*witne89  of  *thls-itttercttiog  ipectacle. 

'  The  six  J[hdiao8  and  their  Chief  dressed  in  their  joational  <^tome»  aod 
sdtfmed  m  iih  all  the  ornaments  %hich  appertained  to  4heir  respective  rknk« 
were  placed  it.tba  head,  of  a  long  t$»/l»  ia  the  upp^r  end  of  the  room  i  round 
this  table  wereaifo  8•l^ed  Bome  of  the  more  eldefiy  Of  the  andieiKe,  whilst 
tbe'room  was  thronged  with  persons  of  every  varying  religious  professiou, 
who  thoogh  differing  as  much  in  their  opinions  ai  in  their  outward  garb, 
arot«  aniled  la  one  friendly  and  benevolent  feeling  towards  those  ^  8traa> 
gen  f  roil  the  WHderaess.*'  j^t  wap  indeed  a  tpealaele  meet  slsgnlafflr  ^^ 
terctting*.  To  behold  the  warriors  of  the.  lea^t  polished  tribe  of  North 
America  mingling  io  peaceful  conference  with  the  citl;Eens  of  the  most  po* 
Hthed  and  enlightened  nation ;  to  hear  them  detiMl  the  traditioa  of  tbeir  re- 
9ote  ancestors,  ejrpUMu.  their  preheat  manners  and  cmrtonw,  or  observe  then 
listening  with  grave  attention  to«tlie  counsel  and  advice  which  wore  oCeied 
to  them*  was  a  scene  equally  adapted  to  Impress  4he  imagiDation,  and  affect 
the  heart. 

After  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been  briefly  stated,  the  Speech  of  the 
Indian  Chief  to  the  Quaken,  atitbadbeert  trauslatet  by  the  IMorpteMr, 
.wfu  read  by  the  Rev,  W.  £ccles,  as  was  also  ^e  answer  written  by  n  fricad, 
4Uid  the  reply  of  the  Chief. 

Iliese  papers  having  been  read,  it  was  signified  to  the  Indians  that  the 
eompaoy  i^ooU  be  gratified  by  son^e  account  of  their  tradltlobr,  tlitf  cus- 
toms of  tbeir  country,  and  their  node  of  barter :  after  a  short  pMte,  So- 
nunggise,  the  Chief  Warrior  rose,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  digaitx  ■•'  ■•- 
turai  eloquence  addressed  the  meeting :  The  Interpreter  explaining  what  be 
slUd,  paragraph  by  paragraph ^  the  following  is  the  substance  of  this  ad- 
dress: —  . 

iNDtdN  Caixr— Brothers,  I  am  f  lad  to  see  so  large  a  compaay^-f  am 
gladto  see  so  many  of  the  friends  of  our  nation  the  Quakers,  they  have  been 
irery  kind  to  os  whilst  we  have  been  in  this  place,  and  we  thank  them  for 
.their  hhidnesst  we  are  also  glad  to  ^e  the  ministers  and  every  other  perso 
aow  preseat,  aad  n^fhmnk  them  all  for  the  atteatioii  4bey  have  sbdw*  to  as. 
brothers,  we  understand  that  you  wish  to  be  iaformed  rOspeetiag^ouff  tndi- 
tjons  and  our  customs,  und  we  wish  to  tell  yon  what  we  know  about  them. 
Brothersi  we  wish  you  to  understand  that  we  have  no  written  bistovles,  oar 
old  ssea  tell  us  what  has  happened  In  their  time,  and  also « what  their  fetben 
have  told  to  them  4  and  that  which  they  tell  to  us,  we  reeard  ia  ni  ran  tsar  j 
sad  in  our  breast«  Brothers,  U  is  our  belief  that  the  Great  Spirit  made  the 
world  and  ajl  meni  aod  we  are  informed  by  our  old  ssea  that. the  earth 
when  first  made  was  covered  with  waUr,  but  that  some  dryoarlh  adha^ud  to 
the  body  of  a  turtle,  and  that  this  earth  iaon^asod  snore  aad  aipra,  inlll  at 
last  it  became  large  enough  to  cootala  mea  aad  aoissals*    The  Gra«t 
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then  omde  avmn,  «nd  iold  liiin  that  he  wai  to  collitate  tbe  fjoutid,  but  the 
■Mia^4  ttot  do  Hits,  and  WRea  the  Qreat  SfHrir  came  to  ▼ffHMm'h^foittnl' 
the  manUonefome  and  slothful ;  die  Gre^at  SprtrtC  asked  hfm  why  h^  had  -mot 
iratei^d  nod  Cultivated  thi^  f^found  f  The  iima're^lMd,  that  he  ^afftotfeSotaie' 
aod  cheerless,  and  that  he  had  do  eompaoioB.  llie- Great  Spirit  then  went 
away,'  bat  returned  when  the  nan  wasasfeep^  and  took  out  of  his  Mde  a  small 
tender  rib,  which  he  made  into  a  wnman^  "and  told  the  man  that  'she  was  to 
be  hit  wife.  Tlie  Grtet  Spirit  then  told  the  woman  that  she  was  to  ctklttTate 
the  ground,  to  min^  tbe  house  and  take  care  of  the  children,  and  she  wa^  to 
be^ery  cAcrJice  of  the  health  of  ber  efcildren,  and  ikok^  of  ber  bihbtiid ;  the 
Great  Spirit  also  told  tbe  man.  that  be  wits  to  provide  food  for  hid  family  by 
.hohtiiig,  and  that  be  was  to  he  choice  of  his  wife  abd -children  «od  ttke  great 
eareof  then.  Tbe  Greal  Spirit  then  left  tht^  ntan  und  U^  woihaii  for  some 
tine,  and  the  man  bunted  ojid  caugbt'pl^toty  of  game,  and  tbe  wetean  cBlti« 
vated-  ibe^roond  and  took  care  of  children  t  and  when  the  threat  Spirit  vU 
sited  them  again  he  fonad  them  vdry  comfortable,  and  they  eHjtiytd  tbetti<- 
selves  very  mucli,  and  tbe  Great .  Spirit  was  pleased  with  them,  Brcubtn, 
hearken— we  were  oace  a  numorbas  peoplic,  oar  hanliDg'grovnds'wcre  l8i<ge, 
and  we  bad  ptentf  of  gaiae  9  bat  we  airono^  few  in  nnmbery  oar  banting 
grounds  ave  no Jooger-saflkieiit  to  fbralsb  gaine  t«  maintain  the  few  thai  V^ 
main  of  us.  We  bave  been  advised  since  we  came  here  to  i^row  com;  to 
breed  eat  tie,  and  to  buiM  warm  houses,  '  We  think  that  this  is  good  counsel, 
and  we  are  detenniaed  to  Ibllow  it  and  to  cnltWate  the  gronodr-  BrbtlMrsg 
oar  aneient  men  have  told  at  tbtt'tbe  wlHte  ipeople  came  to  bar  coantry^frook 
beyond ^e  sea,  and  -we  know  that  wiibi>a.4Mnr  owu  memory  tb«y  hive  grtet* 
ly  increased.  Brothers,  tjie  Great  Spirit  has  given  much  more  to  the  wUito 
nen  than  he  bail  to  the  red  men  9  he  has  ^it^'to  the  forisier  plenty  of  cora 
aiid«attlf,  and  warm  hootes,  and  woolfen  ct^iheb;  and  be  has  also  gii^ea 
tktei  the  Gveal  Book  ;ltot  tons  his  red  ebiMten  he  has  wot  given  these  tbings^ 
he  has  not  even  given  us  tbe  hatchet,  we  bave  only  the  beasts  of  the  forest  to 
chase,  onr  bats  are  made  of  sodsv  and  we  are-clothed  only  with  tbe  skins  of 
the  wild  beasts.  Brothers,  perhaps  y on' were* not  always  so  well  off  at  yon 
Me  9ow>,  periiaps  you  hi|cl  not  always  such  good  booses  as  this,  (which  s^ems 
to  bo  a  aew  one)  and  yoar  f5refafthers. perhaps  might  6nce  be_iM  Jbe  same?  si» 
tuattoo  as  tbe  red  people  are-baw.  -  ■  " 

The  Chief  tiien  after  a  f hort  pause  proceeded  to  explain  the  .manners  in 
which  fire  was  procored  before  they  had  flints  and  steel.  He  also  stated  the 
Barnes  of  the  six  warriors,  and  explained  the  meaning  of  their  names  with  a 
diort  description  of  their  place  of  abode.  The  Brother-ln-Law  of  tho  Chief 
tbco  rose,  and  stated  the  name  of  the  Chief,  who  had  omitted  to  mention  bit 
own  Bame,J>ec|iu8e added  this  warrior,  it  was  not  the.custora  in  our  nation  for 
the  person  who^speal^  ever  to  name  himself.  The  mode  in  which  they  sign 
their  names  was  then  explained,  their  signature  consists  of  an  hyeroglyphic 
representation  of  the  idea  iiicllided  in  the  name,  for  example  the  Chief  Se- 
aanggise,  (Long  Horos)  was  represented  by  an  animal  with  long  horns;  and 
the  other  warriors,  in  a  similar  Qiadner.  The  Chief  in  answer  to  some  ques- 
tions paV  by  Mr.  Uardy,.  detailed  the  mode  in  which  marriages  were  con- 
trutcd  and  solemnized  among  them.  ^ 

Tbe  Rev.  D.  M*Nichol,  one  of  the  preachers  jn  the  Methodist  Connexion, 
itited  that  be  intended  to  irut  a  serierof  question^  to  the  Chiaf,  on  the  sab* 
jectof  religion.    Tbe  first  facstipa  was,  whether  it  was  their  belief  that  the 

7.  •    "  •       F  ■• 


Gk^ai  Spirit  v«f  Uie  Crcntfr  ot  t^BOi  Md  all  noa.  W4iea  this  ^^eati^  wf»> 
^xpUaoeil  U  ihlU|^  the  Chief  r9«f,  'f«4  ^1^  fr«i|t  •niouUipa  remonilrated 
Qo  tbr  iviproprl^ty  of  puUioc  iii|«f fftioa  iild^  Iwd  already  been  fiilly  aniW^D- 
e4  liy  hiia,  ^q  coocliMiofi  lie  said,  '^  It  is  our  bel|cf  iliat  the  Great  S^ini 
created  all  ipaa^  and  every  thiap"  The  Iatc;rprc(er  hafiiis  staUd  that  they 
Yere  averse  to  beiag  4|oes tinned  «■  ikf  wl^^  of  r«MgH>B»  added,  **  be 
i^f  1113  xaiher  m^jrm**^  7V|e  olher  q^i^stioni  wpt%  ia  ci)nsequei>ce,  ^laodon^ 
cdf  H  vas  iboiight  desirable,  haffever,  to  mJc,  what  idea  tb^  had  of  a  fo^ 

i^e  sayiHet*twasBa»  or  Iiitlle  Bfifur^  |>iykiMX«-iii  .law  'to  thf  Chief,  rose  and 

^s^j^,  Brot'  ers,  w^en  a  oi^o  dies,  his  body  i»  piK  into  the  groiKid,  where  it 
oorrvptsi  bat  4)19  bload»  and  with  the  blood  tbemlQds  of  good  men  are  ta-  * 
koo  ep  to  the  Cifoat  Spirits  where  tliey  Am  yery  eooifprtaMe  and  happy :  bui 
the  blood  of  -wiched  mfo  U  ooi^takea  wpio  the  Great  S^piril^  4>«t  reauiips  ia 
the  grave*  and  p«riahet  wi^h  ihe  body.  By  good  laco,  he  expUioed  that  he 
meaal  mea  who  baoted.for  4heir  taMlies,  aad  Aoved  their  childrea«  aad  took 
vara  of  tbcQii  nad  who  did  aol  rob  nor  lit  {  aad  by  wickod  laeatbe  reveise^ 
ifi  UuL9^  m»ii  who  irefe  habitaaUy  liars  qr  cheatst  aad..wha  did  not  care,  or 
proridfl  for  their  fansilies^  The  ladians  thoo  exhibiiod  the  progress  they, 
had  made  4m  attaialng  the  jradimeots  of  Che  Ifogliih  Laagaage,  the  know- 

-  ledge  mi  the  alphabet,  and  in  wh4ch«  canside^ng  the  very  short  time  they 
^ad  devoted  to' it,  the k  proffess  was  very  rapid.    A  Bible  was  then  given 

.  ^o  each  «f  the  ladiaai  by  Mr.  ficeki»,  one  of  the  eedretarie*  to  the  I«eed» 
JLaiciltary  Bible  Society. .  They  app€^ed  touhe  nuieh  gratified  with  this  pre* 
•eat,,  and  the  bnHh^iwi^l^w  to  )M.  Chief,  made  a.very  good,  ande^eo  elm|«eal 
ttidross,  expressive  of  tbeir  graliiade  for  the  kindness,  with,  which  they 
kad  been  treated,  and  ef  their  determination  to  learn  to  read  and  nndet- 
•tand  the  Great  Book*  «nd  |o  reooamood  to  their  conntrymfln.also:to  leara 
It  I  «hd  to  <snHivftte  their  lands,  and  Mbsist  by  agricaUnre^  -Inst^  of.  hnnt- 
li^.  Be  conelodod  wiCh  expressing  his  good  wishes  for  the  happiaesr  atfd 
%rel€are  of  the  whole  a«ditory»  wiMi.aa  eamentness  which  indicated  the 

"  vafoith  of  his  own  feoUqgs.  The  meetiiig  then  brofce  dp,  after  »  eontiaa- 
ance  of  nearly  three  hoars,  and  every  indivtdaai  depaned  h^iy  gratified 

'  by  thesiogalar  bvt  iat^restaog  soeUe  which  lud  been  vexhtbitedi  and  proba- 
bly disposed  to  think  better,  and  more  kindly  of  this  singular  race  of  men« 
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SECTION  11     -. 

1  HE  southern  Hmit  of  this*  extensive  ctmtinent*  is  'clearty  defi^ 
ned  bjr  the  Strait  of  Magellan^  which  separates  it  from  A<fe 
island  Terra  del:  Fuego ;  but  its  extent  towards  the  north  is  ndt 
ascertained  with  the  same  precision.  As  no  traveller  or -naviga^ 
tor  has  ever  proceeded  to  its  northern  extreftiitjr,'  its 'extent  cjatfe 
he  computed  only  so  far  as  ft  has  beenr  irapjerfectly  expknretf.  In 
•ffris  view  it  suffices  to*  estimate  the  whole  length  of  this  cdnti^ 
nent  from  72^  north  latitude,  to  M*^  south  latitude,  compri- , 
■sing  an  extent  of  |26^,'  equal  to  7,366  geographicaf,  or  near- 
ly'9,860  British,  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  of  North  Atnen-^ 
ca,  from  the  eastern  part  of  Greenland,  to  the  weistern  promoh- 
tbry  of  Alaska,  may  be  computed  at  about  3,d00,  and  the  great- 
eirt  breadth  in  South  America,  from  Cape  St.  Roque  in  the  east, 
to'  Gapf^  Blatico'  in  the  w^st,  cannot  ^e  reckoned  at  less  thaA 
^^950  geo^aphical  miles. 

Irtie  southern  division  of  the  new  continent  extends,  from 
about  f  2^  ti6f th,  to  54^  south  latitude  j  and  from  about  34P  SV 
to  about  '86®  vire^t  Ipngiti^de.  .  Its  greatest  length  from  north 
to  sduth  may  therefore  be  (Computed  at  3,960,  andf'  its  greatest 
breadth  at  2;886  geographieal  miles.  If  he  dame  geographical 
obscurity  attends  this  as  the  northern  divisibn  of  this  vast  conti- 
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nent.    Many  parts  of  the  interior  yet  remain  unexplored.    Th» 
divisrop  of  America  is  distinguished  by  the  largest  rivers  and'the 
highest  nibuntains  on  the  face  bf  .the  globe.    The  principal  river 
is  that  of  Amazons,  so  called  from  a  female  tribe  inured  to  arms, 
said  to  have  been  disfcovered  dn  itis  banks^  by  the  first  navigators, 
although  the  whole  story  has  probably  originated  in  fiction,  or  at 
least  in.  mistake.     Thejiative  term  by  which  it  is  designated 
is   the   Maranon;    and  by  this  it  ought  to  be   called,   rather 
than  by  the  ridiculous  appellation  imppsed  by  ignorance.    This 
is  distinguislied  by  geogra^phers  as  the  largest  river  in  the  world ; 
and  the  estimate  is  undoubtedly  just,   when  breadth  as  well 
as  length  is  considered.     Its  source  is  not  yet  exactly  ascer- 
tained, as  two  large  rivers,  the  Maranon  and  the  Ucaisd,  join 
in  composing  this  vast  body  of  ^ater.     Of  these,  the  Maranon 
seems  to  make  the  greatest  circuit ;  but  the  Ucaial  appears  to 
be  the  principal  stream,  and  its  sources  are  more  remote.    The 
Maranon  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Lauricocha,  near  the  city  ^of 
Guanuco,  in  the  parallel  of  IP  south.     The  whole  length  of 
its  course,  before  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  is  computed  at  about 
3,300  miles.    She  Apurimac,  the  remotest  branch  of  the  Ucai- 
9l,  is  represented  as  .rising  uear  the  town  of  Arequipa,' on  the 
west  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  in  16^  30'  south  latitude.     The 
course  of  the  Ucaial  lies  through  the  unexplored  forests  of  a  re* 
mo|:e  region,  and  is  consequently  unknown  to  geography.     The 
Maranon  is  better  known,  and  has  been  repeatedly  described. 
It  was  navigated  by  Condamine  from  Dear  the  town  of  Jaeo, 
its  remotest  navigable  extent.     Proceeding  north-east^  it  passes 
through  the  Andes  at  a,  place  called  Pongo,  which  displays  » 
sublime  and  magnificent  scenery :  the  river,  which  is  there  con- 
tracted from  500  to  50  yards  in  breadth,  being  confined  within 
two  parallel  walls  of  almost  perpendicular  rock.    The  Apurimac 
also  bursts  throtigh  the  Andes  ;  but  its  passage,  which  must  also 
exhibit  striking  sqenes,  yet  remains  unexplored.    After  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Ucaial  and  Maranon,  their  imi- 
ted  stream  receives  from  the  north  and  the  south  many  ofeher 
large  rivers^  which  being  likewise  composed  of  a  number  of  in- 
ferior streams,  .water  a  vast  extent  of  country.     The  .breadth  of 
the  Maranoa  at  the  Portuguese  boundary  is  about  a  league^  and 
it  is  scldpm  l^ss  tjtian  two  miles.    The  depth  is  in  many  placet 
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more  than  100  fathoms;  and  the  swell  of  the  tide  is  peroepti- 
ble  at  the  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  sea. 

• 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is,  in  magnitude  and  extent  of  course, 
the  seeon^.  river  in  South  America.  It  is  formed  of  the  qon-* 
joDct  waters  of  the-  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  the  Pilcomayo,  and 
the  Urocuaj,  the  two  former  of  whith  are  the  principal  streams. 
The  Parana,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Brazil  in  latitude 
19°  south,  appears  to  be  the  most  considerable  river,  although 
the  Paraguay  seems  little  inferior.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  islands.  The  breadth  of  the  sstuary  is 
such,  that  land  cannot  be  discovered  on  either  side  from  a  ship 
ia  the  middle  of  the  stream  ;  and  vessels  ascend  as  high  as  the 
town  of  Assumption^  ^t  the.  distance  of  near  1200  miles  from 
the  sea.        s  s  ' 

The  third  gre;it  river  of  South  America,  is  the  Qronoko, 
which,  acGord[ing  tb  La  Cruz,  rises  in  latitude  5^^  lO'  north. 
Its  course  is  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  it  receives  many  large  ri* 
vers.  One  striking  peculiarity  is  observable  in  regard  to  the  Ma- 
ranoff,  o^  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  Oronoko.  The  streams  is- 
suing, from  the  lake  of  Parima  form  three  difTerent  communica- 
tions betw^n  those  immense  rivers,  and  that  lake  may  be  re? 
gardfid  as  the  centre  of  this  singular  connexion.  It  i^  easy  to 
conceive  -what  great  advantages  those  .countries  may,  at  some 
fature  period,  derive  from  this'  remarkable  inland  navigation, 
which  nature  has  prepared,  and  art  may  exceedingly  improve. 

The  mountains  of  South  America  may  be  ranked  among  the 
grandest^  objects  of  hhture.  They  are  the  loftiest  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  are  inten^ixed  with  the  most  sublime  and' terrific' 
volcanos.  The  immense  chain  of  tlie  Andes  extends  from  the 
southern  almost  to  the  northern  extremity  of  this  continent,  at 
the  medial  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  western  coast, 
beginning  near  the  Strait  of^  Magellan,  and  expiring  oi\  the  west 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  the  whole  length,  allowing  for  the 
windings,  being  not  less  than  4,500  miles.  The  highest  sum- 
mits are  those  of  Peru,  near  the  equator :'  towards  the  north  and 
the  south,  but  especially  the  latter,  their  height  greatly  decreas- 
es. About  two  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  it  diminishes  near- 
ly one  fourth:  and  the  Andes  of  Peru  are  asserted  to  be  near-scr  ' 
ven  times  as  high  as  those  of  Chili.  Chimborazo,*  the  most  ele- 
vated summit  of  Uie  Andes,  is  about  100  Snglish  xtiiles  to  the  ^ 
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smith  of  Quita,  in*  the  nortfhern  divtsibn' of  Peru.     Il#  heighl 
was  computed  by  the  French  mathematicrans  to  be  29,980  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  next  in  elevation  i»  ^opposed  to 
be  Cotopashf,    a  tremendous  volcano,   which  b  skid  to  eject 
stones  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  distance  of  more 
than  nine  miles,  a  circumstance  which  wonld  be  ahsoMtefy  fiH 
credible,  were  it  liot  attested  by  so  respectable  an  atrfljority.* 
The  height  of  Cotopashr  is  estimated  at  about  18^600  fe^.    It 
is  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  QuHo. 
The  mountain  of  Sanguay,  the  summit  of  which  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow^  is  a  constant'  volcano ;  and*  its  e^qplosions  are 
isometimes  so  tremendous,  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  120 
miles.     Many  other  suraaiitar  of  prodi^ouis  elevation,  noticed  by 
Bouguer,  Ulloa,  and  others,  might  be  added  to  those  already 
mentioned.    It  ou^,  however,  bere  to  be  observed,' that  t^e  lof- 
tiest mountains  of  the  Andes  rise  frqim  the  devated  pTahi  ef  Qui- 
to,  whtch  constitutes  more  than   one-third  of'^e   computed 
height.    '  Chimborazo  being,  as  already  observed^  20,280  ifeet 
above  the  sea,  is  therefore  about  a  fourth  part  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc ;  but  if  its  elevation  be  computed  from  the  level  of  tfte 
plain,  it  is  considerably  lower  than  that  celebrated  mbimtsfTR  of 
the  old  continent.     Besides  the  Andes,  the  chief '  of  the  Soutb 
American  mountains,  there  are,  according  to  Humboldt^  three 
remarkable  ranges  lying  in  a  direction  from  west  to  eaat,  near- 
ly parallel  to  the  equator,  the  first  between  9**  and  W^;  the 
second  between  3**  and  7*^  north 'latitude ;  and  the  thmi  be- 
tween 15*  and  20«  south.     This  authoir^s  account,  however,  is 
extremely  confused ;  and  of  these  chains;  only  the  fifst  and  its 
projecting  branches  can  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  known 'to  merit 
a  place  hi  geography.     T^ese  hprthem  mountains  extend*  in  dif- 
ferent branches  from  the  Andes  eastward  into  the"  provhrce  of 
St.  Martha.     The  two  Sierra  Nevadas  of  St.  Martha  and  Meri- 
da,^are  supposed  to  be  about  13,00&  or  14,000  English  feet 
M>ove  the  level  of  the  ~scfa.    Ulloa  says,  that  the  mountanis  of 
St.  Martha  are  visible  from  the  ocean,  and  perpetually  covered 
with  snow.     In  Terra  Eifma,  Brazil,  and  some  other  parts  of 
this  vast  continent,  are  several  ranges  of  mountains^  which  arc 
nm^   known^    and  do  not  i}ideed   appear  very    considerable. 

The  whole  interior  of  South  America,  comprising  the  vast  coun- 

-  —  -»■■■-  ■_■-...>  — >.  ..•  ■■    ■■-..■■     ^....  .p^  f  >.^.  ■  |....|.     ^.~ 

«  BoBguer,  p.  66. 


« 
tfief  w^cv^  by  tb«  J^k)  de  la  Plata,.  th|9  river  of  Ain«zpii«^  tl(q 

QfOB^Ho^  )|od  a)l  their  tri)>utar;  ^treami)  is  an  imooefis^  plaie^ 

of  whi^  pemay  ^^X/^nAye  diatricta  are  ana^aily  uuin4#tQd  by 

tl&eir  sedwidant  wat^ffi.  .         ^ 

The  most  considerable  lake  yet  known  on  thi9  division  of  the, 
new  cpptiiM^t,  is  tMt^of  Titicac^  in  Peru,  which  is  of  an  oral 
igPT^j  md  aboijit  940  miles  in  circait.  There  are^  however^ 
many,  temporary  lakes  of  great  extent,  which  exist  only  during 
fbe  annual  inun4&t\op$  of  the  great  rivers^  that  deluge  large^ 
tracts. of  country • 

Modt  oC  the.  islac^s  of  ^ny  importance  contiguous  to^  the  oofist 
of  South  Aoaefi^Hy  i^ir^.ebuQied  bySpa^n;  but  none  of  them  are 
very  eOQsiderable^  .and.Qlost.of  them  are  ooglected.  I|i  a. brief 
enun^era^l^n^  heginniBg^wi^h. those  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  witt 
suffice  tQ  gientipn  th^  most^consider^ble,  and  those  that  are  ]the 
best  l^nown*  The  principal  is  that  of  Chiloe,  in  the  bay.  of 
Chonos,  being  about  140  British  miles  in  length,  by  about  3.0 
in  breadth.  In  the  Gulf  of  the  Holy  Trinity,-  is  the  island  of 
St.  Martin,  on  which  are  some  Spanish  settleitients  of  little  im^ 

M  ft  

portaaoe.  The  pleasant  and  healthful  i.%l(ind  of  ^v^an  JF*ernandez 
appeanto  be  uninhabited :  but  it, is  faikiffus  for1>^ing  some  J^^ars 
the  aolifcary  abode  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scatchman,  who  was 
wrecked  on  its  <)past,  and  whose  singular  adventure  served,  in 
the  bands  of  Daniel  De.  Foe,  as  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
ramaiiee  of  Robinson.  Crusoe.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  voyage 
of  Lord  Anson,  who  found  it  an  excellent  place  of  refresh-* 
raent  for  his  men  when  suffering  extrediely  irom  the  scur^ 
vy.  Terra  del  Fuego,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sooth  • 
American  continent,  is  generally  considered  as  one  island,  but  is 
in  reality  an  assemblage  of  no  fewer  thaa  eleven,  separated  by 
narrow  straits.  The  rigor  of  the  dimate  has  already  been  noti-* 
ced«  This  miserable  region  is.  entirely  left  to  tlie  natives,  who 
are  of  a  middle  stature,  with  broad  flat  faces,  and  use  for  cloth- 
ing the  skips  of  seals.  Fish,  especially  shell-fish,  appeal's  to  be 
their  only  food ;  and  they  live  in  villages,  consisting^  of  mi- 
serabk  huts  pf  a  conical  form.  To  the  north-east  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,-  and  i^eaiiy  opposite  to  the  strait  of  Magellan,  are  Falk« 
land  islands,  in  52*^  86uth  latitude.  These  islands  had  bfcen  dis- 
covered  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  so,  early  as  the  year  1594.  Be- 
ing of  little  value,  however,  they  were  long  negl^^ej?     Bi|t  ii; 
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1764,  Commodore  Byron  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  thefm  in 
virtue,  of  the  Biitish  dfitito,  and  a  smalf' ^dement  was  formed 
at  a  /pldte  called  Port  Egmont^cf  whteb  the*  English  were  in 
1770  dispossessed  by  the  Spaniards;  and  the  islands  wereT  soon 
sifter  ceded  to  Spain. 

Tor  the  south-east  of  Falkland  islands  is  another  island  of  con« 
siderable  extent,  discovered  in  1675  by  La  Roche;  iand  in-177o 
named  Georgia  by  Captain  Cook.  It  may  be  des<iribed  in  ^  few 
words^  by  calling  it  ^e  land  of  ice  and  snow.  The  shores^  how* 
ever,  are  frequented  by  penguins  and  seals;  and  the  iark  is 
not  uncommon.  Further  to  the  80uth*east  are  oAktr  %htnd8  still 
more  dreary,  being  the  throne  of  perpetual -winter.  Of  therfew 
islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  that  of  Trinida- 
da  may  be  reckoned  the  chief.  The  next  are  Chose  of  Saremburg 
and  Ferdihando  Norohha.  On  the  northern  shore,  the  HMist  ce^ 
kbrated  is  the  French  island  of  Cayenne^   ' 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  division  which  is  by  far  the  most  important,-  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Great,  or 
Pacific  Ocean.  -On  the  south  it  is  understood  to  extend  to  the 
vicinity  of  Panama,  the  provinee  of  Veragua  being  .universaUy 
considered  as  part  of  North  America.*  ^  The  northern  limits 
have  not' yet  been  clearly  ascertakied;  but  as  it  is  improbable 
that  a^lip  of  land,  on  the  N.  W.  of  Hudson's  Bay,  should 'ex<- 
tend  far  to  the  north,  the  limit  may  probably  be  dtseovered 
about  74^  or  75<'.  In  the  mean  time  72  degrees  may  be^  safe- 
ly assumed;  whence  to  the  southern  boundary,  about  N.  lat. 
7^  3(X,  as  marked  in  the  map  of  Lacruz,  there  will  be  64f  ^e- 
grees^  or  3,870  geographical  miles ;  more  4han  4,500  British. 
The  breadth  from  the  promontory  of  Alaska  to  the  extreme 

«  Id  lh«  Uirge  mftp  of  South  America,  published  a^  Mad  rid  in  1175,  by 
Doo  Joan  de  la  Cruz,  Cano,  y  Olmedilla,  Geographer  to  Hit  Catholic  Ma- 
jetfy,  the  provioce  of  Panama  extends  to  the  Bay  del  Almirante,  io  the 
B^rth,  and  includes  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  the  sovth,  Slant  Ta^o,  in  Verrn- 
gns,  being  the  ^ni  town  in  North  America.  According  to  the'  mapt  ef  Lo« 
pes  there  Is  a  chajin  of  roountaias  running  north  and  sooth  called  Sierras  de 
Caoatagoa,  and  Riding  in  the , point  of  Hlgdera;  which,  dividing  the  prol 
¥inre  of  Panama  and  Veragaa,  fhrms  a  aatntsl  bouttdaiy  between' Norfb 
aad  South  A»eff(€a«    - 
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poipt  of  Labrador^  or  tbe  Cape  of  Su  Charles^  will,  by  some- 
what of  a  jBolepiain,  exceed  the.  lengthy  which  last  is  however. 
QQxMtfed  aa  foraiing  part  of  the  lengdi  of  the  general  conti- 
nent.  Jlf  it  Rhould  be  discovered  that  Greenland  is  united  to 
ir^Uc  lapds  of  Aoifeirica,  as  Kam^chatka  is,  for  instance,  to  Asia, 
J^oth  the  length  and  breadth  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  general  features  of  North  Apnerica,   wliich  cannot  be 
J»rought  .within  the  descriptions  of  particular  countries,  .are  chief- 
ly tlie  vast  lakes,  or  inland  sea?,  and  the  exte;isive  rivers  wbicb 
pervade  Xhis  portion  of  the  globe. 
^  Among  the  ialand  seas  of  North  America  may  be  mentioned 

[  tbe  golfs  of  Mexico,  Cs^lifornia,  and  St.  Lawrence;  with  Hud- 
son's Bay,  or  rather  Hudson^s  Sea,*  and  what  is  called  the  strait 
of  Oavis^  which  is  probably  a  sea  of  communication  betweet^ 
the  Atlantic  and  the  arctic  oceans.  The  existence  of  Baffin's 
Bay  is  doubtful ;  but  there  are  several  lakes  of  so  great  a  size 
that  Ihey  deserve  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  seas,  par- 
ticubtfly  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  which  consti- 
.loteme  piece  of  water,  about  350  tniles  in  length;  and  the 
great  Slave  Lake  in  the  -north  is  laid  down  as  about  220  British 
miles  in  length.  lu  Asia,^  no  hesitation  has  been  shown  by  geo- 
.giapbers^  In  appl^ng  the  name  of  Sea  to  the  Lake  of  Aral,' 
which  is  about  200  miles  in  length;  and  the  sea  of  Baikal  about 
350*  But  the  latter  is  not  above  35  miles  in  breadth,  while  the 
Lake  Superior,  is  more  thaiv  100. 
Of  all  these  inland  seas  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  is  the  most  cele* 
,  brated,  as  lying  in  a  most  favorable  climate,  and  presenting  a^ 
its  entrance  that  grand  Archipelago  of  North  American  islands 
called  the  West  Indies.  From  this  gulf  a  singular  current  seta 
towards  the  N.  E.,  this  current  called  the  gulf  stream  passes  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  accumulation  of  waters  by  tlie  trade  wind.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed from  other  parts  of  the  oceany  by  the  gulf  weed;  is  eight  or 
ten  degrees  warmer ;  uever  sparkles  in  the  night;  and  when  it 
arrives  in  cool  latitudes  produces  thick  fogs.  The  trade  win4, 
or  diurnal  sea-breeze,  is  from  the  ea$t,  and  its  collateral  points, 
with  little  intermission,  for  nine  ^lonths  of  the  year..    To  t|ie 

*  The  Bay  of  Bwtay  fuid  tbat  of  Btn^tLl  may  perhaps  autborSte  tiia  rt* 
crfvai  app«llattoD  s  bat  Uieie  bays  shoald  rather  bf  MlMsim^J^ft^lfih  ^ 
-4htM  «rere  any  uaiioRaily  ip  f  coj^rapbic  ttrns* 
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south  oir  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  well 
known  in  the  annsUs  of  English  cpramerce.  The  Caribbean  sea 
may  perhaps  more  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Soutb 
America. 

The  opposite  shore  presents  the  Gulf  of  California,  which 
seems  an  estuary  of  two  large  rivers.  The  jealous  silence  of  the 
Spaniards  concerning  their  American  possessions  affords  but  few 
materials  for  a  proper  illustration  of  their  geography.  The  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  the  well  known*  estuary  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name^  generally  frozsen  from  December  to  ApriL  Ttiis  no- 
'  ble-gulf  is  closed  by  the  island  of  Newfoundland^  and  by  nume- 
rous sand  banks,  particularly  what  is  called  the  Great "^  Bank. 
This  celebrated  fishing  station  is  more  than  400  miles  in  lengthy 
by  about  140  in  breadth ;  the  water  being  from  22  to  50  fa- 
thoms^  with  a  great  swell^'  land  frequently  a  thick  fog. '  The 
chief  fishery  beg^ins  on  the  lOth  of  May,  and  continues  till  the 
end  of  September^  the  greatest  number  of  cod  fish,  taken  by  a 
single  fisherman^  b^ihg  12,000,  but  the  average  is  7,000;  the 
largest  fish  was  four  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  weighed 
forty-six  pounds.  More  than  500  English  vessels  conimonly  fish 
on  the  bank;  and  the  numbeV  used  sometimes  .to  be  equalled 
by  that  of  the  French,  who  had  formerly  a  settlement  in  the 
neighbouring  isle  pf  Cape  Breton. 

There  are  also  great  fisheries  on  the  banks  which  lie  off  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  particularly  on  that  called  Saddle  Island 
Bank,  or  rather  from  the  French  Sahle,  the  Isle  of  Sand^  which 
is  in  the  shape  of^a^bow,  about  eight  le^igues  in  lengthy  with  a 
iiarrpw  pond  pf  sea*water  in  the  middle,  filled  eveiry  tide  by  a 
narrow  itilet. 

Hudson  Sea^  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  en- 
trance of  Hudson  Strfut,  to  its  western  extremity,  that  is,  firom 
Ion.  G5*  W.  to  Ion.  95°,  or  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  which  in 
lat.  60^  will  be  900  geographical  miles,  or  about  1050  British^  ' 
exceeding  the  Baltic  in  length  as  well  as  breadth.  The  shores 
are  generally  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  the  climate  almost  the 
perpetual  abode*  of  winter,  the  hot  weather  in  June  being  brief 
though  violent.  This  sea  is  far  from  abundant  in  fish,  but  the 
•  common. whale  is  found;  and  the  Beluga,  or  white  whale,  is  ta- 
ken in  considerable  numbers  in  June,  when  the  rivers  in  the 

nth  have  discharged  their  ice.  Large  sturgeons  are  also  caught 
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'         ne^r  Albaay.     Shell  fish  are  extremely  rare,  common  muscles 
alotie  being  frequent,  ^  The  large  track  of  territory  on  the  ,soutH 
I         of  this  sea  is  the  property  of  the  Hudson's. Bay  Company,  whose 
I        chief  profits  are  derived  from  fiirs.    This  sea  Jias  been  repeatedly 
j        9xplor/ed  for  a  N.  W.  passage,  perhaps  as  little -^o  be  expected 
as  a  passage  from  the  Baltic  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  or  the  Cux« 
j        ine.     Chesterfield  inlet  is  a  singular  strait  stretching  far  to  the 
I     '   west,  but  terminates  in  a  magnificent  lake  of  fresh  water,  com* 
municatipg  with  this  sea  by  what  may  he  called  a  broad  river ; 
the  adjacent  land  being  level,  rich,  in  pasture,  and  abounding 
with  deer.     But  it  is  probable  J;hat  in  the  N.  £.  Hudson  Sea 
opens  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  where  the  perpetual  ice  presents  a 
complete  barrier  to  commercial  views. 
I  The  Gulf,  or  Sea  of  Davis  may  be^considered  as  part  of  the 

Sea  of  Hudson,' and  probably  joins  the  Arctic  ocean.  What,  is 
called  Baffin's  Bay  is  laid  down  as  extending  from  46 ^^  W.  long, 
to  94**,  which,  supposing  the  degree  only  16  geographical  miles, 
would  yield  a  length  of  768  geographical  miles ;  and  the  breadth 
on  the  west  side  is  represented  as  little  inferior.  As  this  sea  is 
perhaps  wholly  imaginary,  it  is  unnecessar}'  to.  enlarge  oh  the 
subject :  and  it  shall  only  be  observed  that  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland  has  not  been  explored  beyond  lat.  72",  or  Sander- 
son's Hope,  and  an  old  Danish  settlement  called  Opernevig,  In 
the  midst  of  Baffin's  Bay  many  maps  present  a  large  tract 
called  James  ^sland,  which  perhaps  is'  a  promontory  passing 
from  Greenland.* 

As  in  the  general  description  of  Asia  not  only  the  Caspian 
Sea>  but  those  of  Aral  and  Baikal  have  been  commemorated,  so 
the  vast  lakes,  above  nientioned,  majr  here  be  considered  as  de- 
tached inland  seas.  n 

The' Lake  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  in  this  point  of 
view,  form  one  large  inland  sea,  which  might  be  called  the  Sea 
of  Canada,  or  thaJt  of .  Huron.  This  expansioh  of  water,  is 
about  350  miles  in  Iength,^*and  mote  tnan  100  at -its  greatest 
breadth :  according  to  the  French  charts  that  part  of  this  sea, 
which  is  called  Lake  Superior,  is  not.  less  than  1500  mile§  in 
circumference.    The  greater  part  of  the  coa»t  seems  to  consist  of 

rocks  and  uneven  gn)und,  like  those  of  the  Sea  of  JEiaikal.   The 

»»  '    ■■  .— ...  ■         I.    .    '       I        ■         I    ■         -  ■"• — ,'  ■     » ■    1 1 .  I      it 

It  Is  rather  a  larfe  ble  in  the  north  of  Hadion  Sea,  lai^  dawn  fraja  erra« 
aeoai  obfirvatlont;     ,'  ^^ 
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water  is  pure  and  transparent ;  and  the  bottom  geaeranj  eomp<h 
sed  of  large  rocks.     There  are  several  islands,  one  of  which 
called  Mihong  is  about  60  nules  in  length :  the  savages  suppose 
that  these  islands  are  residences  of  the  Great  Spirit.    More  thaii 
thirty  rivers  fall  into  this  lake,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  but  the  geography  is  far  from  being  perfect.    The  banks  of 
ariver.  on  the  N.  W.  abound  with  native  copper.    The  chief 
fi^hare  sturgeon  and  trout.;  the  latter  being  caught  at  allsea- 
sons,  and  said 'to  weigh  from  twelve  to  fifty  pounds.    This  part 
of  the  Sea  of  Canada  opens  into  the  Lake  Huron^  by  the  Straits 
of  St.  Mary,  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  only  ' 
one  or  two  miles  in  breadth ;  with  a  Rapid  tQwards  the  N.  W. 
'extremity,  which  may  however  be  descended  by  canoes,  and  the 
prospects  are  here  delightful.    The  storms  on  this  large  expanse 
of  water  are  as  dangerous  as  those  on  the  ocean^  the  waves  break* 
Ing  more  quick,  and  running  nearly  as  high.    The  circumference 
of  that  psurt  called  Lake,  HaRON  is  said  to  be  about  1000  miles; 
and  on  the  northern  side  are  some  islands  called  Manatulan,  im« 
plying  the  place  of  spirits.    Another  short  strait  leads  into  the 
third  lake  calle;|i  Michigan,  dlso  nkvigable  for  ships  of  any  bur- 
then.   When  the  popuIati<]^i  6f -North  America  shall  have  iliffuf 
sed  itself  towards  the  west,  tdese  lakes  may  become  the  seats  of 
*  flourishing  cities,  and  of  arte  and  sciences,  now  unknown  in  Eq. 
rope.    Their  latitude  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Black  Sea^ 
and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  f  nor  are  the  rigors  of  the  Baltic  here 
,  to  be  apprehended.    From  the  deseriptions  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  lakes  are  ever  impeded  with  ice.* 

The  Lake  of  Winnipeg  or'  l^nipic  may  also  well  aspire  to 
the  name  of  an  inland  sea:t  but  it  yields  considerably  to  the 
great  Slave  lake,  or  rather  sea,  a  recent  discovery,  from  which 
Mackenzie's  river  extends  its  course  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
Slave  sea,  according  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  maps,  is  about  200 
miles  in  length,  by  lOt  at  its  grcf^st  breadth*     The  geography 

of  this  lake  is  rather  imperfect;  and  it  is  not  improbable  thi^ 

.  —  -  - 

•  Mr.  MoTte»  p.  196,  sayt  that  thete  lak^t  never  freeste,  but  tfk«  coamKmi- 
eatiew  ketwee»  them  iim.fros«i  Ut  a-ceoMctahle  Itaie ;  aad<  Hurfeiw  River 
'  is  lUipcidei  wHb  ke  for  Uir«e  Motfit  ia  the  yeac    The  cUnate  bov»ci«f  g^wk, 
'  dUwUy  becomei  warmier*. 

-h  Aceavdln^  \^  JHjw  MaeJBfwii^  pw  lati,  thia,  lafca  Aitdiargtii  ilacir  into 
Bodtoo's  Bay,  by  tbe  rivjer  Neltaa,  an  elongation  of  tJia  ftaikirthBWiiw  ••• 
Arroi|Sfliith*t  amp  of  Nortii  jUMrlca,  edition  1302. 


othw  Itxgt  \t!ke^  m^y  be  found  in  the  western  regions  of  Korth 
Amerieft,  lii^hich  remain  unexplored. 

The  flfOiSittei'  lakes  shall  be  briedy  described  in  the  divisions  of 
territory  to  which  they  belong.  It  may  herd  suffice  t6  obserw 
that  there  are  probabty  above  two  hundred  lakes  of  considerabfe 
si£e  in  North  America ;  a  singularity  which  distbguishes  it  firom 
any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  A  theorist  might  perhaps  consi- 
der this,  an  additional  argument  for  the  novelty  of  this  continent^ 
as  the  waters  still  cover  so  much  of  its  surface. 

In  the  ancient  continent  the  rivers  and  mountains  are  usually 
confined  within  the  limits  of  some  great  state,  to  which  of  coutae 
the  description  becomes  appropriated.  But  in  America  these 
'  features  are  on  so  great «  scale^  that  they  pervade  immense  ter-r 
ritories^  divided  among  distinct  nations^  whence  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  assign  a  just  arrangement.  The  river  of  Amazons^  for 
example,  pursues  a  long  course  in  Spanish  Americai  and  ah  equal 
extent  throiugh  the  j^Portiiguese  territory,  if  the  French  do  not 
now  claim  the  ndrthern  shore.  The  vriver  Mississippi,  or  rather 
Missouri,  belongs  in  part  to  |the  American  States  and  in  part  to 
Spain.  Amidst  this  uncertathty,  it  seems  preferable  to  describe 
the  diief  rivers  and  mountains  under  the  general  heads  of  North 
and  South  America* 

liCngtb  of  course  seems  universally  and  justly  consider<fd  as 
the  chief  distinction  of  a  livef,  which  becomes  noble  as  it  were 
by  the  extent  of  its  genealogy;  while  the  great  breadth  and 
depth  of  a  short  stream  issuing  from  a  lake  would  deserve  little 
attention.  In  this  point  of  view  the  Mississippi  is  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  among  the  rivers  of  North  America;  its  source  having 
already  been  traced  to  three  small  lakes  above  lat.  47^ ,  and  it 
enters  the  sea  m.  lat.  29^,  after,  a  comparative  course,  ot  about 
1400^  British  miles.  Na)r  of  late  the  sources  of  the.  Missouri  (the 
chief  stream)  have  been  detected  about  600  British  mife^  more 
remote.  The  account  of  this  noble  river  shall  be  transcribed 
from^  recent  system  of  Amei;ican  geography,  as  the  author  must 
have' had  several  opportunities  of  being  well  inforiped. 

^^'Tbe  Mississippi  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oliio  and  IlIinQis, 
and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  east ;  und  of  the  Missou- 
ri, and  ^her  rivers,  from  the  west.*  These  mighty  streams 
united  are  borne  down  with  .increasing  msgesty,  through  vast  fb- 

«  It  ji  now  known  thai  the  Miisoori  receiTcs  the  Mississippi^ 
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rests  and  meadows,  and'  discharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
The  great  length  and  uncommon  depth  of  this  river;  says  Mr.' 
HutchiuSj  and  Jthe  excessive  muddiness  and  salubrious  quality  of 
Its  waters  after  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  are  very  singular. 
The  direction  of  the  channel  is  so  crooked,  that  from  New  Or* 
leans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 460  miles  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  856  by  water.  It 
may  be  shortened  at  least  250  miles,  by  cutting  across  eight  or 
ten  necks  of  land,  some  of  which  are  not  thirty  yards  wide. 
Charlevoix  relates  that  in  the  year  1722,. at  Point  Coupee,  or 
Cut  Pointy  the  river  made  a  great  turn ;  and  some  Canadians, 
by  deepening  the  channel  of  a  small  brook,  diverted  the  waters 
of  the  river  into  it.  The  impetuosity  of  the  stream  was  so  vio- 
lent, and  the  soil  of  so  rich  and  loose  a  quality,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  point  was  entirely  cut  through,  and  travellers  saved 
fourteen  leagues  of  their  voyage.  The  old  bed  has- no  w>ater  in 
it,  the  times  of  the  periodical  overflowings  only  excepted.  The 
new  channel  has  been  sitice  sounded  with  a  line  of  thirty  fa- 
thoms, without  finding  bottom.  Several  other  points  of  great 
extent,  have,  in  like  manner^  been  since  cut  off,  and  the  river 

diverted  into  new  channels.. 

t  ,  • 

^^  In>  the  spring  floods  the  Mississippi  is  very  high,  and  the 
current. 'so  strong,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  it  can  be  ascended; 
but  this  disadvantage  is  remedied  in  some  measure  by  eddiesj 
or  counter  currents,  which  are  generally  found  in  the  bends  close 
to  the  banks  of  the  river^  and  assist  the  ascending  boats.  'The 
current  at  this  season  descends  at  about  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour.  In  autumn  when  the  waters  are  low,  it  does  not  run  fu^t- 
er  than  two  mileS;  but  it  isj-apid  in  such  parts  of  the  river  as 
have  clusters  of  islands^  shoals,  and  sand  banks»  The  circum- 
ference of  many  of  these  shoals  being  several  miles,  the  voyage 
is  longer,  and  in  some  parts,  more  dangerous,  than  in  the  spring. 
The  merchandise  necessary  for  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Set- 
tlements^  on  or  near  the  Mississippi,  is  conveyed  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  in  batteaux,  rowed  by  (eighteen  or  twenty  men,  and 
carrying  about  forty  tons.  From  New  Orleans  to  the  Illinois 
the  voyage  is  commonly  performed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks.  A 
prodigious  number  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  great  extent, 
intersperse  that  mighty  river.  Its  waters,  after  overflowing  its 
banks  below  the  river  Ibberville  on  the  east^  and  the  river  Rouge 
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on  the  west^  never  return  within  them  again^  there  being  many 

ootlets  or  streams  by  which  they  are  conducted  into  the  Bay  of 
Mexico^  more  especially  on  the  west  side  of  th^  Mississippi,  di-^ 
viding  tl)e  country  into  numerous  islands.  These  singularities 
distinguish  it  from  eveiy  other  known  river  in  the  world.  Belo^ 
the  Ibberville  the  land  begins  to  be  very  low  on  both  sides  of  th« 
river,  across  the  country ;  and  gradually  declines  as  it  approach^ 
es  nearer  t6  the  sea.  The  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  lands 
opposite,  are  to  all  appearance  of  no  long  date,  for  in  digging 
ever  so  little  below  the  surface  you  find  water,  and  great  quanti-^ 
ties  of  trees.  .  The  many  beeches  and  breakers,-  as  well  as  inlets; 
which  huve  arisen  out  of  the  channel,- within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury^ at  the  several  mouths  of  the  river,  are  convincing  proofs 
that  this  peninsula  was  wholly  formed  in  the  same  manner.  *  And 
it  is  certain  that  when  La  Salle  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  sea,  the  opening  of  that  riVer  was  verv  different  from  what  it 
is  at  present. 

'    ^  The  nearei^  you  approach  the  sea  this  truth  becomes  more 
striking.     The  bars  that  cross  most  of  these  small  channels/ 
opened  by  the  current,  have  been  multiplied  by  means  of  the 
trees  carried  down  by  the  streams ;  one  of  which^  stopped  by  it* 
roots  or  branches  in  a  shallow  part,  is  sufficient  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  thousands  more,  and  to  fix  them  at  the  same  place. 
Astonishing  collections  of  trees  are  daily  seen  in  passing  betweeh 
the  Balize  and  the  Missouri.    No  human  force  is  sufficient  to 
remove  them,  and  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  river  serves  to 
bind  and  cement  them  together.     They  are  gradudly  covered, 
and  every  inundation,  not  only  extends  their  length  and  breadth, 
but  adds  another  layer  to  thetr  height.     In  less  than  ten  years 
time,  canes,  xshrubs,  and  aquatic  timber,  grow* on  them;  and 
form  points  and  islands  which  forcibly  shift  the  bed  of  the.  river. 
^    ^'  Nothing  can  be  asserted  with  eertainty  respecting  the  length 
of  this  river.     Its  source  is  not  known,  but  supposed  to  be  up* 
wards  of  3000  miles  from  the  sea  as  the  river  runs.    We  only 
know  that  from  St.  Anthony's  falls  in  lat.  45^,  it  g^lides  with  a 
-pleasant  clear  current,  and  receives  many  large  and  very  exten- 
sive tributary  streams,   before  its  junction  with  the  Missouri, 
with6ut  greatly  increasing  the  breadth,  of  the-  Mississippi,  though 
they  do  its  depth  and  rapidity;    The  muddy  waters  of  the  Mis* 
souri -discolor  the  loirer  part  of  the  river^  till  it  empties  into  the 
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Bajr  <yf  Mcviop.  The  Miseowi  W  n  longer,-  ^roadUr^'aad  deeper 
fiver  than  the  Miseiseippi,  and  afimb'  a  Bfiei^e  exteoshre  naviga^ 
tiop  ;  it  ii,  in  fac^  tbe  pruieipal  r iyer^  eoutributing  more  to  the 
eoBunoD  stream  than  does  the  Mim^uppi.  It  has  been  aacehd^* 
td  b/  French  traders  about  12  or  1300  miles ;  and  from  the 
depth  of  the  water  and  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  distaooe,  it 
appeared  to  be  navigable  many  miles  further.  And  in  this  year 
Captain  Lewis  was  sent  by  the- American  government  to  explore 
the  Missoiijri  to  its  source ;  imd  from  thence  to  pass  forward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  went  up  the  Missouri  from  its  joactioa 
with  thi^  Mississippi,  to  the  Rapids,  below  the  great, FaUs  of 
the  Missouri  ^572^  miles,  then  by  land  crossing  the  rocky  moun* 
tains  to  a  navigable  part  of  the  Kooskooshe  340  miles,  and  en 
that  river  73  miles«--oo  Lewis'  river' 154  miles^  and  down  the 
Columbia  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  413  miles,  making  the  to* 
UA  dbtaace  from  the  confluence  of  die  Missouri  and  Missii* 

^  sippi  to  the  Pacific  Oean  3552  miles. 

^'  From  the  Missouri  river  to  nearly  opposite  the  Ohio,  the 
western  bank  of  the  MfssiiBsippi  is,  aome  few  plaees  excqitcdf 
b^her  than  the  eastern.  From  Mine  au  Fer  to  the  lUbeitvHle 
the  .eastern  bank  is  higher  than  the  western,  on  which  there  is 
not  a  sii^le  discernible  rising  or  emineDce  for  the  Stance  of 
750  miles«  From  the  JbberviUe  to  the  sea  there  are  no  eminen- 
ces on  either  side,  though  the  eastern  bank  appears  rather  the 
lughest  of  the  two^  as  far  as  die  Mnglish  turn.  Thesiee.  the 
banks  ^adually  diminish  in  height,  to  the  mouths  <rf  the  river, 
where  tliey  are  but  a  few  fcet  b^g^r  dian  the  common  surlGux 
of  tb^  water. 

'  ^'  The  slimfi  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  river  Miasiasippi 
leave  on  ti^e  sur&ce  of  the  adjacent  shores^  may  be  compared 
with  thnt  of  the  Nile,  which  deposits  a  similar  SMaure^  and  for 
many  centuries  past'^has  insured  tlie^  fertility  of  Sgyfi»  When 
its  banke  shall  have  been  cultivated,  as  the  exedlency  of  ita  soil 
and  temperatttse  of  the  cUmate  deserve,  its  populatioa  will  equal 
that  of  Any  other  part  of  the  worU.  The  trad^  weakh,  and 
pow^  of  America  may  ^t  some  future  period  depend,  and  per- 
haps centrcj^  upcoi  the  Mississippi*    '^his  also  reseaibka  tbe  Nile 

,  in  the  oumber  of  its  mouths,  ail  issuing  mto  a  sea  that  may  be 
copnparad  tojthe  Mediterranean,  wiiieh  is  bouadad  on  the  amth 
and  south  by  (be  two  flf^tmftsts  of  £ui0pe  nd  Aftifii^  m  the 
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Mexicai^;  Bay  is  by.  North  and  South  America.    The  smaller 
poufhs  «if .  this  rivQf.inight.be  easily  stepped  up  by  means  of* 
those  floating. trees,  lyith  ji/rhich  the  river,  during  the  floods,  is  ^ 
plw^p.  covered..   The  whole  force  of  the  chaq^iiel  being  united^ 
ibe  only  opening  tliai  left  would  probably  grow  deep,  and  the 
bar  be  removed. 

.  5' Whoever  for  a  momient  will  cast  bis  eye  over  a  map  of  th^ 
tclnrn.Df  Ne^  Prl^aus,  .and^tbe  imonense  country  around  it,  and 
i^^w  its  adv^t^^eous'sitm^tlon,,  must  be  convinced  that  it,  or 
«Pfne  pl^oe  i^ear  it,.  muH  in  process  of  time  be<$bme*  one  of  the 
greatest  marts  in  the  world.  ,  . 

:  "Thfi  fjrfls^of  St*  Aifthony^  in  about  lat.  45P,  receded  their 
same  from.  Father  Lesvis  Hennepin,  a  Frendi  missionary,  who 
IraveUed  in  tb^^  parts  nbout  the  yeaf  1680,  and  was  the  iirst 
jEkifopeimeyersefen  by  the  native*.  The  lyhole 'river,  which  is 
more  than  26Q  yards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly  abcmt  thirty 
feet,  and  forms,  a  must  plisai^ing  cattitact,.  The  Rapids  below^ 
ia  the*  spaoe  of  300  y^rdi^,  read^  the  descent  considerably  great- 
4er,^so  that,  when  viewed  at  a  distance  they  appear  to  be  much 
iUgber  than  they  really  are.  In  the  middle  of  the  falls  is  a  small 
island  about  40  feet  broad,  af)d- somewhat  longer^  on  which 
grow  'a  few  scragged  Hemlock  and  sp^ce  trees  ;  and  about. half 
w^y  between  this  isbknd  and  the  eastern  shore  is  ^  rdck  lying  at 
$he  very:  edge  of  the  fail  in  an  oblique  position,  five  or  six  feet 
broad,  and  thirty -or  forty  long.  These  falls  aire- peculiarly  situ- 
atedji  as  they  ar^  approachable  without  the  least  obstruction 
from  any  intervening  hill  or  precipice,  which  cantiot  be  said  of 
any  other  considerable  fall  perhaps  in  the  wo/ld*  The/country 
arojpnd  is  escceedingiy  beautifuL  It  is  not  an  uninterrupt^  plain, 
.wben^  tthe  eye  finds-  no  relief,  but  composed  of  fbany  gentle 
a«cent$,  which  in  the^ringand  summer  are  covered  :ft^ith  ver- 
cfaife,  and  interspersed  with  little  groves,  that  give  a  pleasing 
variety  to  the  prospect. 

.  ''A  little  distance  below  the  falls  is  a  small  island  of  about  an  ' 
acre  and  a  half,  on  wAich  grow  a  great  number  of  oak  tr^es,  al- 
most all  the  branches  of  which,  able  to  bear  the  weight  are,  in 
the  prpper  season  of  t}ie  year,  loaded  with  eagles'  nests.  Their 
instinctive  sagacity. has  taught.them  to  choose  this  place, 'as  it  is 
secure,  on?  account  of  tbeVapids  above,  from  the  attacks  cl  ei» 
thei  man  or  beast*  - 

8.  y  . 
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"The  Ohio  is  a  most  beautiful  river.  Its  current  gentle,  war 
ten  clear,  and  bosom  smooth  and  unbrakeu  by  rocks,  and  rapids, 
a  single  instance  only  excepted.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide 
at  Fort  Pitt ;  500  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grrat^anhaway  ( 
1200  yards  at  Louisville :  and  the  rapidi  half  a  mile  in  some  few 
places  below  Louisville^:  but  its  general  breadth  does  not  exceed 
fiOO  yards.  In  some  places  its  width  is  not  400 ;  and  in  one 
place  particularly,  far  below  the  rapids,  it  is  less  than  300.  lu 
breadth  in  no  one  place  exceeds  1200  yards ;  and  at  its  junc- 
.tion  with  tHe  Mis^ippi  neither  riyersis  more  than  900  yards 
wide." 

Mr.  Morae  proceeds  ta 'state  the  predse  measurement  of  the 
the  length  of  the  Ohio,  with.all  its  windings,  firam  tort  Pitt  to 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  1188  miles.  The 
inundations  commonly  begin  with  April,  and.  subside  in  July. 
A  vessel  drawing  12  feet  water  might  safely  navigate  from 
Fittsbui^  to  the  lea.  Ships  of  200  to  300  tons  are  now  built 
at  Pittsbu^,  and  in  the  spring  or  autumn  are  sent  down  the 
Ohio  find  Mississippi,  (a  voyage  of  above  2000  miles)  for  aale 
at  New  Orleans  or  elsewhere.  Two  great  rivers  unite  to  fonn 
the  Ohio,  namely  the  Monongahela,  and  the  AHegwiy,  both  of 
thero  subservient  to  navigation.  , 

The  noble  river  of  St.  Lawrence  is  universally  regarded  as  tha 
second  in  North  America,  being  not  less  than  90  miles  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  ships  of  the  litte  as  far  as  Quebec^ 
a  distance  of  400  mil«s  from  the  sea.  Near  Quebec  it  is  live 
miles  in  breadth ;  and  at  Montreal  from  two  to  four.  Tbooeh 
there  be  some  rapids,  yet  this  grand  river  may  be  considered  as 
navigAle  to  Kingston,  and  the  Lake  Ontario,  743  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  source  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  though  that  name  be  generally  confined  to  the  river 
issuing  from  I^ake  Ontario}  whlle'the  Niagara,  which  flows  fi-om 
the  Lake  Erie,  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  stream.  As  in  Asiatic 
geography  the  Angara  is  traced  from  the  Sea  of  Baikal,  without 
assuming  the  Seliuga  as  a  further  aource,  so  by  analogy  the  St. 
Lawrence  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  Lake  Ontitrio,  nor  can 
geographical  usage  permit  it  to  be  traced  to  the  Lake  Superi- 
or; and  ^  less,  with  Mr.  Weld,  to  the  Lake  Wui pic,  which, 
according  to  the  best  maps,  has  no  commnnication  whatever 
with  what  has  been  called  the  Sea  of  Canada,  consistiDg  of 
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the  joint  Lakes  Superior^  Micbigan^  and  Huron.  The  iengtb 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  therefore  be  about  700  British  milesjt 
the  breadth  being  tKe  grand  charaeteristic. 

The  other  chief  rivers  in  North  America  are  the  Saskashawin^ 
the  Athabasca^  t^e  Unjiga  or  Mackenzie's  river^  the  Rio  Bravo^ 
ivhich  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  j  that  of  Albany,  which 
joins  Hudson's  Bay. 

•  We  shall  defer  the  enttmeration  of  the  lesser  rivers  until  we 
come  to  delineate  more  particularly  the  immense  resources  of 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  however  dose  this  short  Geogra- 
phical Sketch  without  remarking  how  admirably  the  whole  of 
North  America^  and  more  especially  the  United  States,  is  fitted 
for  the^  most  intimate  union :  and  stfikingly-nature  has  marked 
it  out  as  the  Seat  of  A  Mighty  Empire. 

No  part  of  the  globe  is  so  well  watered  with  nvuletSj^  navigpa- 
ble  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
By  means' of  these  Various .  streams  and  immense  inland  seas 
the  whole  country  is  divided  into  islands,  and  peninsulas..  The 
f^ilities  of  navigation  render  tlie  communication  between  the 
parts  of  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire,  far  morp  expeditious  and 
practicable  than  between  tho^e  of  Provence  and  Picardy,  in 
France ;  Cornwall  and  Caithness,  in  Great  Britain  ;  or  Gallicia 
and  Catalonia^  in  Spain.  The  canals  opening  betweeen  Sus- 
quehannah  and  Delaware,  between  Pasquetauk  sftid  Elizabeth 
rivers,  in  Virginia,  and  between  Schuylkil  and '  Susquehannah, 
will '  form  a  communication  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  improvement  of 
the  Patom'ack  will  give  a  passage  from  the  southern  states  to 
the  western  parts  of  Vfi^nia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  even 
to  the  Lakesl  From  Detroit  to  Alexandria  on  -  the  Patoniack 
607  nilies,  are  only  two 'carrying  places  which  together  do  not 
exceed  40  miles.  The  canals  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeak  will 
open  the  communicatic^n  from  South  Carolina  ta  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  the  roost  populous  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and.  th.e 
midland  counties  of  New  York.  ^  Were  these,  and  the  canal  be- 
tween Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  in  South'  Carolina,  the  canals 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  those  of 
Massachussetts  and  New  Hampshire  all  opened,  (and  many  of 
them  a^e  in' great  forwardness,)  North  America  would  thereby 
be  converted  into  a  cluster  of  large  and  fertile idands  'communi- 
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eating  easity  with  eadh  i^her  at  Uttle  expenoe^  and  ia  nany  ift« 
stances  without  the  uncertainty  o?  danger  of  Ae  seaa* 
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NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  mfmotains  of  North  America  are  fiir  fmm  rivalling  the 
Ande^  in.  the  south.  Some  irregular  ranges  pervade  the  isthmus, 
hut  it  seems  mere  theory  to  consider 'them 'as  conhecfeed  with 
the  Apde^,  as  diey  have  neither  the  same  charaeter  nor  diree* 
tion.  In  the  isthmus  there  are  also  several  volcanoes ;  but 
the  natural  history  of  Spanish  America,  is  extsemely  imper- 
fect; '     . 

Thd  most  celebrated  .mountains, in  North  America  a»e  those 
Called  the  Apalaehian,  passing  through  the  territory  of  the'  Uni- 
ted^ States  from  the  S.  W.  to  the  N»  £«  According-  to  the  best 
aoABs  they  commence  on  the  nort^  of  Georgia^  where  they  give 
source  to  many  rivers  running  south  to  the  Gulf  of  .Meadte ;  and 
to  the  Tenessee  and  others  runnmg  north.  .  There  are  .several 
collateral  ridges,  as  the  Iron  or  Bald  Mountains,  the  White  Oafc 
MeuBtains,  and  others^  the  exterior  skirt  on  .the  N.  W.  bemg 
the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  Apalaefaian  chain  thence  ex- 
tends  through  the  western  territory-  of  Viifpnia,  aecomfMMiied 
with  its  collateral  tidgies,  -the  breadth  of  the  whole  .being  oftaft 
scanty  miles,  and  proceeds  throi^h  Pennsylvania^  then  paasee 
Hudson  riyer ;  and  afterwards  rises  to  more  elevalSon,  *  but  aoema 
to  expire  in  the  country  of  New  B^nswkk. 

The  chief  summits  appear  to  be  in  the  primce  of  ^  N^ 
Hampshire ;  where  the-  White  Mototaina  Ate  by  some;te|Nii!ted 
tq>  be  9000  teet  above  the  sea.  For  a  pardeular  aeeouitt  <tf^theae 
monittain^  see  Morse'a  American  Ge^;|»phy,  pi.  292.  Bn^tbe 
Duke  de  Rochefouc^lt  says  that  no  motetaina  m  North  -Aapleri* 
ea  eoraeed  the  Vosges,  or  Waagan.  Kaimii.  3Si3>  obsc^ve^  that 
the  snow^  even  on  the  behest  mountains^  ahRaya  ovsks  dnrii^ 
the  sunnte  .  It  may  well  be  ^affirmed  that  .tfilb  Whi)e-MdwiSwns 
cannot  mUeb  exeeed^OOO"  feet ;  a&d>the: i^ers  of  tb^  Pyrenees 
at  aOOOtfeei  shftw  Ib^  Altilily  of  tbe'caknlaliaB.    It  is  profaible 
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tim  ibe  kigbeBl  lomiilaiiis  of  Notlh  Aaeriea  are  tomui^  tte 
western  shores  along  the  Pacific.  , 

The  Apalaehian  chain  may  thus  extend  about  900  geographic 
cal  miles,  a  length  unrivalled  t^y  any  Europeap  mountains,  ex*. 
cept  the  Norwegian  Alps.    In  no  chain  perhaps  are  the  collate* 
rsl  ridges  mOre  distinct;  and  a  natufaiist  would,  at  once  pro*' 
neunce  that  the  central,  or  highest,  must  be  granitic,  the  next 
schistose,  and  the  exterior  belta  calcareous.    The  granite  seema 
commonly  to  consist  ot  white  felspar,  bluish  or  rather  pelludd 
qnartz,  and  bfaick'mica.    The  schistose  band,  generaHy  metal* 
liferauft  HI  other  regions  here  presents  copper  ore ;  and  in  Ca- 
nada lead  and  Mlver  are  said  to  have  been  discovered.     The 
limestone  contains,  as  usual,  many  petrifactions,  particularly  the 
ooniu  .ammonis,  a  ami|ll  scallop  shell,  and'  several .  sorts  ik  co-* 
rabw    The  -height  of  the  chief  summits  does  not  appear  to-  be- 
precisely  ascertained,  but  probably  does  not  exceed  3000  fect 
above  tbc'  sea;  and  tbey  are  often'  clothed  with  forests.    Mn 
Weld  eonyecturesthfit  the- Peaks-  of  Otter^  the  highest  of  what, 
aiecalled  the  Blue  Mountains,. are  little  more  than  2000  feet 
ia  height ;  and  at  any  rate  much  Inferior  to  that  pP  Snow-f 
don.    The  ADeghanie  Mountains  are  from  1000  to  4000  feet 
hi^    The  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire  are  visible  30/ 
leiIgM  M  sea^  and  are.  said  to  be  7600  feet  high* 

1%e  travels  of  the  Duke.de  Bochefoucault  in  North  Americar, 
present  some  yahiafale  information  concerning  the  orology.  The 
priraitnre.calcareoua  rock  is* mingled,  iir>  veins 'or  banks,  wit)i, 
the.  giwitic,  and  is  evidently  contempiwary.  Near  Philadelphia. 
Utff^  pieces  of  tdc  appear,  instead  of  Mica.  There  are  also 
veins  of  honddende^  quartz^  and  marble,  in  the  position  of  me- 
taUio.veins.  It  is  a  remarkable -feature  in  l|ie  mineralogy,  that 
the  granitic  aountaina  approac^b  nearest  to  the  sea,  while  a|  a- 
greater  distance' the  roeks  are  calcareous;  and*  the  red  primi-. 
dvc'liknestpne  is  sometimes  covered*  with  breckda;  and  argilla-' 
ceea»  schistus,.  '  The  lakes  of  Upper  Canada  are  surrounded 
wiA  eahwieous  rocks ;  while  in  Lower  Canada,  from  -  M<m^real^ 
tOiA^aea^  the  granita  pre<tpiainates.  At  the  isle  of  St.  Helen 
this  substance  ie  apparent,  amd  at  the  mountain  of  Beloeil  disp> 
playa  tnaeh  black  i9du>rk  The. Made  slate  of  our  traveller  is  tbe^ 
Uack  schistose  limestone  of  Colar.  ^  The  rock  of  Quebec  is  said 
to  colisift  orgfey  gr^lte,  mingled  with  schorls;  and  was  called 
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the  rock  of  diamonds,  becanse  qnartz  drystab  were  found.  Ih 
the  vicinity  blocks  of  granite  are  mingled  with  limestone,  and 
die  bank  of  ^Newfoundland  is  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of  granite, 
GOrefed  with  sand.'  Towards  New  York  and  Boston  the  rocks 
are  of  a  soft  granite*  interspersed  with  Konl^tone  and  schistus; 
but  towards  Carolina  aiid  Florida  the  granitic  mountains  are  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  tbe  sea,  which  seems  gradually  to 
have  retired.  This  observing  traveller  is  of  opinion  that  the 
highest  mountains  in  North  America  do  not  exceed  the  elevation 

_  ^cf  the  Vosges  in  France^  that  is  perhaps  4  or  5000  feet. 

But  from  the  travels  of  Kalm,  a  far  more  skilfril  naturaKst,  \l 
would  appear  that  the  rocks  of  North  America  often  consist  of  a 
substance  unknown  to  modem  systems  of  mineralogy,  and  which 
may  be  termed  cakareous  granite,  the  absence  of  the  felspar 
being  supplied  by  primitive  limestone.  The  Swedish  traveler 
minutely  describes  this  substance,  as  consisting  of  grey  Kme- 
stone,  pUTple,  or  garnet  colored  quartz,  and  black  mica.  The 
limestone  effervesces'  strongly  'with  aquafortis ;  and  there  are 
some  particles  of  felspar.  Another  mountain,  near  the  river  St. 
tawrence,  it  composed  of  red  felspar,  black  mica,  white  lime- 
stone, with  grains  of  the  purple  or  red  quartz.  Sometimes  this 
^calcareous  granfite  id  schistose,  or  assumes  the  form  of  gneiss. 
^Part  of  the  hills  near  the  islie  of  Orleans  is  composed  of  grey 
quartz,  reddish  and  grey  limestone,  and  grains  of  sand.  Near 
Fort  St.  Frederick,  or  Crown  Point,  Kalm  ^observed  fragments 

.  of  granite  mixed  with  schorl,  without  any  calcareous  addition ; 
and  he  found  amnionites  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Towards 
the  Lake  Champlain  he  observed  quantities  of  red  sand,  which 
seemed  to  be  decomposed  or  pounded  garnets.  The  Apahchian^ 
mountains  he  does  not  appear  to  have  examined :  but  he  men- 
tions the  calcareous  granite  as  frequent  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of* 
-  ten  ttsed-rn  building  at  Philadelphia.  He  describes  the  lapis  ol- 
laris  of  New  England,  as  sometimes  spotted  with  starfy  asbes- 
tos ;  while  green  soap  rock  and  amianthus  are  common  in  Penn- 

'  sytvania.  The  hatchets  of  the  savages  were  frequently  of  flne 
basak ;  their  knives  of  quartz  and  petrosilex ;  their  kettles  of 
lapis  oUaris,  grey  or  green;  and  their  tobacco  pip^  of  the 
same  substance ;  but  those  of  the  chiefii,  of  beantifiil  red  aer- 
pentine,  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.* 

*  Of  the  frame  detcriptloD  were  tke  celebrated* Cafonwis^  or  pipes  ef  pea€Y> 
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)  t  •  * 

The  mountains  in  the  Isthmtts,  bb  well  as  those  in  the  wes* 
iern  part  of  North  America,  are  certainly  of  for  superior  elev«'i> 
Xion:  and  in  most  maritime  divisions  of  the  old  and  new  conti* 
nents  the  highest  mountains  are  towards  the  west,  as  their  most 
precipitous  sides  uniformly  front  the  west  and  south.  But  of  tbfe 
Isthmus,  the  kingdom  of  Mexicc^  and  California,  the  natural 
history  and  geography  are  far  from  being  clearly  illustrated.  Iii 
the  province  of  Darien  the  Andes,  according  to  ,tfae  best  inaps, 
seem  to  expire  in  the  ridge  called  Sierra  TagargohA,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  lost  in  the  sea  on  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
This  ridge' with  the  Peak  of  Panama,  belong  to  South  .  Ameri^ 
ca:  but  the  inspection  of  any  good  map  of  thiapart  vrill  suffi- 
ciently shew  that  the  ridges  in  the  province  of  Panama  have  not 
the  smallest  connexion  with  the  Andes,  but  are  scattered  in  eve- 
ry direction.  On  the  west  of  that  province,  as  already  stated,  a 
considerable  chain  passes  north  and  south,  which  may  be  regaid^ 
ed  as  a  natural  division  between  the  two  greet  portions  of  Ame- 
rica. This  chain  is  called  the  Sierra  de  Canatagua.  The  ridges 
in  Veragua  also  run  N.  and  S.  and  on  the  west  of  that  province 
19  the  volcano  of  Varu.  Of  the  nature  and  height  of  the*  moun- 
tains in  Mexico' there  is  no  particular '  account.  Not  far  from 
Vera  Cruz,  ChappeD'Auteroche  ascended  i^  mountain  of  great 
height,  which  seems  to  have  been  volcanic ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  mountain  of  Orisabaas  said  to  be  the  highesjt  in  that  region, 
the  snowy  summit  being  visible  from  Mexico  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  leagues. 

Oil  the  western  side  of  North  America  voleanoes  have  been 
obse^ed  by  navigators  ;  and  one  ^  said  to  exist  in  the  province 
of  New  Hampshire;         ,      ^  ' 

•  In  Florida,  chiefly  consisting  of  low  grounds,  the  qlimate  Hs 
insalubrious  in  the  summer,  when  there  is  a  kind  of  mal  avfa  as  , 
in  Italy ;  but  the  winters  are  mild  and  healthy.     The  climate  of 
Louisiana  is  cold  in  the  northern  parts.     In  California  ^pidemi-^ 
cal  distempers  seem  to  be  frequent;  but  the  country  has  ndt 
been  sufficiently  examined  by  scientific  observers.      Moisture 

10  caUed  by^tbe  French  tettlers  in  Canada,  from  (he  Normaa  word  cAa/h* 
nccKy  tiie  natWe  term  beinf^  poagan^  and  in  the  Iroquois  gationdao,  Lahon* 
tao,  i.^0«  He  means  the  head  of  the  Calumet,  eigljt  inches  Ion|^;  while, 
the  mouth  projected  about  three  inches}  the  pipe  or  stem»  being  about four^ 
•r  flfe  feet  In  lengthy  WM  probably  of  wood,  and  was  adorned  witii  fea* 
tbei^    lb.4T. 
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^eemsl^  predominate  m  ihe  JsUnmiiij  bat  not  Co  «uch  ft^egre« 
as  in  the  South  Anv^icaa  proviace  of  paneo^  where  it  may  be 
said  to  r^n  ior  pioe  month*  ot  the  year.  The  niroM^  however, 
tempe^  the  e^tneoie  heiit,  which  would  otherwise  predonnD^  in 
this  diiQBte..  Violent  storois  are  not  unfrequent^  and  aometiniM 
the  lightning  seems  to  .ri^e  Jfrom  the  ground. .  .  The  maritime 
distript9  of  JVf^xi<K»  are^  howev^er^.-hot  and  unhealthj^  so  as  to 
occasion  much  perspiration,  even  in  January.  The  inland  mooa- 
tains^  on  the  coptrary^  wjiL  sometimea  presodt  white  frost  and 
ice  in  the  dog-^aya*  In  other  inl^ud  provincea  the  climate  ti 
mild  imd  benign^  with  some  momentary  snow  in  winter;  but  no 
artificial  warmth  is  foiiod  neoessar}",  and  animidla  sleep  ail  the 
year  in  the  open  sky.  There  are  fdentiFul  rmns,  generally  after 
mid-day^  from  April  till  September,  Oand  hubtorms  are' not  un^ 
4tnown.  Thunder  is  frequent ;  and  the  earthqu^es  and  volcar 
noes  are  additional  circumstances  of  terrw. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  rather  moimtainoos  than  plain^  ex« 
cept  towards  the  shores;  but  the  mountains  am  interspersed  witk 
delightful  v^es,  and^he  schI  is  generally  fertile.  In  the  northern 
provinces  of  Louisiana  and  FJoriSa^  the  soil  corresponds  with 
that  of  Georgia,  and  the  western  settlements  of  the  United 
States.'  Conoertiing  New  Mexico  and  Califtnrnia  there  is  little 
minute  and  authentic  information;  but  the  testimony  of  La  Pe- 
rouse  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Theatreams.ia  the  Isthmus  are  of  a  short  ooune^  and  little 
remarkable  in  'any  respect.  The  principal  river  of  Spanish 
(North  America  is^  beyond  all  comparison,  the  Rio  Bravo,  called 
also  Del  Norte,  or  of  the  northern  star.  The  course  of  this  im- 
portant river,  so  far  as  its  sources  can  yet  be  conjectured,  may 
be  about  1000  British  miles;  but  ita  whole  circuit  probably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Danube.  The  nature  of  the  shores,  and  the 
various  appearances,  and  qualities  of  the  waters^  have  not  been 
illustrated!  '    - 

Next  in  consequence  would  s^em  to  be  the  Rio  C^orado,  on 
the  east  of  the  Bravo,  whose  comparative  course  may  be  about 
700  British  miles.  Towards  the  west  is  a  laige  river  which  flows 
into  the,  Vermillion  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Califimmia,  also  called  by 
D'Anville  Colorado,  with  the  addition  de  lo8  'Mmiiifte$  ;  b«a  the 
main  stream  seems  rather  to  be  the  Jtio  Orande  de  km  JlpogtO' 
tos,  barbarous  appellations  imposed  by  the  Jesuits  who  )iad  set* 
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dements  in  California.  The  course  of  thiai  river  may  be  compu- 
ted at  600  Brftish  miles.    Among  the  rivers  of  the  Isthmus  may 

b^  mentioned  those  of  Palmas^' of  Panuco,  Tabasco,  Sumasinta^ 
St.  Juan,  aH  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Those  which 

join  the  Pacific  seem  mere  rivulets^  till,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mex- 
ico, the 'mountains  rather  tend  to  the  east,  and  the  streams  ef 
Yopez,  and  Zaeatala,  join  the  Pacific  Ocean.  .  That  ^ of  Guada- 
lajara-rises  to  the  W.  of  Meidco  j  and  being  considered  as  pass- 
idg  through  the  Lake  of  Chapala  will  thus  join  the  Pacific  after 
a  comparative  course  of  ^350  British  miles. 

Thechief  lake  in  Spanish  North  America,  so  far  as'yeC  explb- 
red^is  that  of  Nicaragua,  whidh  is  about  170  British  miles  ik 
lengthy   N.  W,  to  S.  E.,  and  abouf  half  that  breadth.     This 
grand  lake  is  situate  in  the  province  of  the  same  name  to\Mard8 
the  south  of  the  Isthmus,  and  has  a  great  outlet,  the  river  of 
8t.  ^an^  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  a  smaller  stream  ivby 
some  supposed  to  flow  into^the  Pacific.     In  the  hands  of  an  en- 
terprising people' this  lake  would  supply  the  long  wished  for  pas- 
sage^ from  the  Atlantic  in]fco  the  Pacific^  and  in  the  most  direct 
course  that  could  be  desired.     Nature  has  already  supplied  half 
the  means ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  coihplete  passage  might 
h&ve  been  opened,  at  half  the  expence  wasted  in  fruitless  expe- 
ditions to  discover  sikch  a  parage  by  th6  north  west,  or  the  north 
east.    This  speculation  must  dqpendon  circumstances  |^  but  if 
a  passage  were  once  qiened,  the' force  of  the  ocean  would. pro- 
bably enlarge  it  f  aUd  a  tribute  at  Uiis  new  sound  would  be  a 
considerable  source  of  revenue.  Among  the  more  northern  lakea 
that  of  Mexico  is  not  only  celebrated,  but  of  considerable  ex- 
tent^ being,  according  to  the  b^t  maps,  more  than  30  British 
miles  in  length  N.  to  S.  if  the  part  called  Chaico  be  included. 
Towards  the  W.  in /this  part,  where  the  Isthmus  begins  to  en- 
large^ there  are  se^ral  lakes,  the  principal,  being  that  of  Cha^ 
pala,  which  is  about  60  British  miles  in  length  by  20  in  breadth^ 
The  north  western  parts  have  been  little  ex{4ored,  but  'pr4>bably 
contain  some  lakes  of  considerable  extent.     In  West  Florida  are 
the  lagoons  tbt  Ponchatrian  and  Maurepas  y  and  in'  East  Florida 
the  lakes  of  Mayaco  and  George,  with  others  of  smaller  note. 

The  wh6)e  of  the  Spanish  territories  in  North  America  may  be 
regarded  as  mountttnous.  .  The  grand  chain  of  the  Andes  seems 
t^  terminate^  as  abeady  mentionod,  on  the  west  of  the  Qulf  of 
8.  .  Z 
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Darien  10  South  Americ^^  but  by  others  is  «uppo$ed  to  extend  tii 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.    Even  this  extentidn  would  totally  differ 
in  its  direetioo  from  the  Andean  range/  a9  bending  N.  W.,  then 
8.  W.,  then  again  N,  W.^  so  that  the  main  range  seeonf  here 
lost,  or  passes  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  the  isles  of  Mcis- 
quitos  and  others  towards  Jamaica ;  while  the  ttiounteins  ip  the 
south  of  the  Isthmus,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Ni9aragiia,  must  be 
regarded  as  only  a  branch,  declining  much  in  height,  till  it  final- 
ly expires  at  that  Jake.    In  this  point  of  view  the  ranges  passing 
from  N.  to  S.  must  be  regarded  as  spurs  of  the  main  chain )  but 
as  on  the  one  band  or^ogy  is  confounded  by  minute  and  various 
appellations  given  tO  portions  of  the  same  range,  so  it  may  be 
equally  perplexed  by  too  extensive  appelUtions ;  whiehji  ns  in 
the  case  of  the  Tlmr<is  of  the  ancients,  nen  only  impi^rt  oonfii* 
sed  and  ^roneous  ideas.    The  Mexican  mountains  seem  *to  conr 
sist  of  gneiss,  gmnite,  &e«,  while  the  grated  chain  of  the  Andes 
has  a  most  peculiar  ebaracler,  being  composed  <tf  argillaceous 
sehistus*    It  has  already  ,been  observed  that  t^e  ridge  of  Cata- 
nagua  passes  N.  and  IS.  between  the  provinees  of  Veragna  and 
Panama.    It  is  followed  in  the  fortner  province  by  the  range 
called  Urraca«  and  the  Volcano  of  Vani  \  and  by  several  ridges 
in  Costa  Rica. 

To  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  the  main  ridges  oiken 
pass  E,  and  W.$  and  the  Sierra  of  Yucatan  N.  E.  The  chief 
summit  of  Nicaragua  seems  to  be  the  Mamatombo.  The  volca^ 
no  of  Guatimala  raged  fiiriously  during  the  earthquakes  which 
ruined  that  great  city  in  1773-  In  ^be  ancient  kingdom  of  Mex-' 
ico,  whicA  extended  from  near  the  Lake  of  Chapala  in  the  north, 
to  Chiapa,  on  the  nver  Tabasco  in  the  south,  the  summits  rise 
to  great  height,  aa  1>eing  the  central  puirts  ttf  a  ra^ge  wholly  on* 
eonnected  with  the  Andes^  Their  directioii  has  not  been  laid 
down  with  care  or  infeU^ence,  more  atiention  ha^^  been  pnid 
to  the  nnmeiiniis  voteaooflB,  than  to  tite  other  grand  features. 
P'Avterodiie  obsenrea  th^  the  mountain  of  Orisab»  is  said  to  be 
tiie  highest  in  Mexico ;  and  its  snowy  summit  is.  visible  from  the 
capital,  a  distance  of  6Q  miles.  Tbia-oeleb^ated  movnMun  is  |o 
the  $^  E,  cf  Mexico;  not  ftir  from  tbe  road  to  Veri^  Crua :  it  be-r 
eimie.v<(^oi0  in  1545,  and  Continued  for  twenty  years;  since 
,  which  lime  there  has  been  no  appemanea  of  inflammation, 
T^iough  the  anmfliH  he  ctothied.wilb  ffivfumiA  soow^  the  aidei 
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6re  ftdomed  With  beailtifiil  fomts  of  eed0x9,  pines,  md  other 
trees.  The  detached  niountains  cftlled  by  the  Mexieana  Pbpoca*  ^ 
tepee,  and  Iztaccihnatl,  are  also  to  the  S«  £•  of  the  capital,  at 
about  3D  mile^  di»tanee,  both  befalg  roleaiiio.  The  crater  of  the 
former  is  said  to  be.  half  a  mile  wide>  and  celebrated  for  ancient 
eruptions.  Both  are  cotered  with. perpetual  snow.  There  are 
many  other  volcanoes  in  this  slngtikr  province ;  whilcf  others  are 
only  remarkable  for  hei^t,  as  the  mounti&i  of  l^lascala,  the 
Tentzon,  Toloccam,  and  others ;  the  ^ange  now  extending  in  a 
N.  W.  direction  towards  Ginaloa,  and  being  called  the  Sierra 
Mada,  or  Mother  Range,  and  the  Shining  Monntains.  It  is  af*' 
terwards,  accotding  to  the  best  m&ps,  joined  by  a  i^dge  nmnin|f 
N.  W.  ft'Om  Louisiana ;  and  after  this  junction  passes  throngl^  \ 
the  north-west  to  the  proximity  of  the  arctic  ocean,  while  the 
centre  ot  North  America  consists  of  extensive  and  fertile  plains. 

The  construction  of  the  Mexican  mountains  has  not  been  eX- , 
.amined  by  any'  geologist.  Among  the  substances  basalt  seemsf 
dearly  indicated ;  and  some  others  will  be  mentioned  in  the  mi- 
neralogy. There  are  numerous  forensts  on  the  sides  of  the  monUf 
tains;  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  psCrticuloriy  abundant  fn 
logwood  trees.  >       - 

The  plants  that  characterise  the  North  American  possessions 
of  the  Spanish  crown  are  cactus  coch^ilifer,  a  species  of  the  i 
Indian*  fig,  upon  which  the  cochiheal  insect  more  particularfji^ 
delights  to  feed :  cotivolvalus  jalapa,  the  true  jafap,  a  native  o^ 
the  provfaice  of  Xalappa,  in  the  viceroy alty  of  Mexico  i  copaife^ 
ra  odBcinalis  and  tduiiera  balsamum,  two  trees  thatt  ^eld  the 
fragrant  gum  resins'  known  hi  commerce  by  the  name  of  balsam 
fi  Ci^vi  and  of  Tdiu.  -  The  shores  of  the  bays  of  Honduras  ' 
and  Campeehy  have  been  celehiated  from  their  very  first  ^com' 
very  for  their  immense  forests  of  mahogany  *and  legwOod ;  andf 
the  neighboorhOQd  of  Guatimala  is  distinguished  for  its  indigo; 
The  gnayacum,  the  sassafras  mid  t&marind,  the  cocoa  nut  palnij 
the  chocolate  nut  tree,  and  a  variety  of  others,  whicH  arcf.bettet 
known  as  natives  of  ,f he  West  Indian  islands,  enrich  and  acfemr 
thebe  fertile  provinces.  The  pine  apple  ^ws  wild  in  the  woodi 
and  the  shaBow  rocky  soils  are  inhabited  by  the  various  species 
ef  doe  and  euphorbia.  A  few  Mexican  phmts  have  been  intro- 
duced into  European  gardens^  among  which  may  be  noticed  the 
salvia  fulgens^  glowing  with  its  crimson  bbs^ms^  the  splendid 
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dahlia^  the  elegant  striated  sisyrinchimny  the  gigaa^c  b^ai^ 
thus,,  and  the  delicate  mentzelia.  .  ' 

The  zoology  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  Hernandez,,  styled  the 
Pljny  of  New  Spain^  who  ^ouri8hed.in  the  middle.of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  variety  of  animals  is  great,  though  it  da 
not  equa^  that  of  the  plants  and  minerals.  Among  the  most  sin- 
gular animals  is,  the  Mexican,  or  .hunchback  dog,  a  kind  of  •por-* 
eupine ;  and  some  others  described  by  several  naturali3ts.  What 
is  called  the  tiger  ^seems  a  species  of  panther,  and  sometimes 
.grows  to  a  great  size,  though  Butfon,  ever  fond  of  theory,  asserts 
that  American  animals  are  generally  small.  In  Soi|th  America 
it  attains  the  l^gth  of  a  large  ox,  as  appears  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  DobrizhofTer  ;  but  Clavigero  says  that  the  largest  quadru- 
ped is  the  Danta,  Anta,  or  Tapir,  about  the  size  of  a  middling^ 
mule,  being  amphibious.  This  animal  seems  to  be  cfifferent 
from  the  Limta  or  Danta  of  Africa,  described  «by  Leo^  but  the 
identity  of  the  name  'tends  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  America 
was  peopled  from  Africa.  The  bison  is  found  in  New  Mexico  ;. 
and  the  rausk  cattle  may  perhaps^  extend  as  far.  In  California 
there  are  said  to  be  ^ild  sheep.  The  birds  of  New  Spain  are 
particularly  numerous  and  curious,  .      ' 

,  The  mineralogy  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  North  Amerioa  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Peru,  and  the  other  southern 
provinces.  Even  in  the  northern  parts  natme  has. disclosed  her 
treasures :  the  abundance  of  gold  found  in  the  province  of  So* 
nora  has  already  been  mentioned ;  and  California  is  supposed  to 
contain  rich  minerals.  The  silver  nunes  in  New  Spain,  though 
they  do  not  contend  with  Potosi,  have  long  maintained  great 
celebrity.  Those  of  Sacotecas,.  or  Zacatecas^  are  particul^y 
distinguished.  The  produce  of  the  A^exican  mines,,  as  already 
mentioned,  has  by  some  been  computed  at  ten  millions  yearly  f 
but  the  whole  amount  of  the  American  niines  probably  does  not 
exceed  seven  millions  and.  a  half;  of  which  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  North  America  produces  more  than  two-thirds.  The  an<» 
cient  Mexicahs  foynd  gold  in  many  of  their  rivers  y  and  silver 
was  dug  up^  but  little  esteemed.  The  cliief  silver  mines  are 
now  to  the  north-west  of  the  capital,  where  there  is  a  town  call- 
ed Luis  de  Potosi,  more  than  200  British  mil^s  from  Mexico* 
These  mines  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  soon  after  those  o£ 
Potosi^  1545 :  they  are  in  a  considerable  range  of  mountains. 


trhichgiye  solirceito  the  Riv^r  of  Panilco. -  'CoAccrniii^  the  na*^ 
ture  of  these  mines,  and  the  maoner  of  working  them^  the  Spa* 
aish  writers'  seem  to  h^  sitent.  ^ 

Copper  IS  eiaid  t&abciitind  in  some  districts  to  the -west  of  (he 
capitfj;  and  tin  is  also  mentioned  among  the  Mexican  mineralStf 
.  Merctory  is  likewise  reported  to  have^been  found  in  Mexico,  and ^ 
,  there  was  a  celebrated  mine  in  Peru ;  but"  both  seem  to  be  now 
:  exhausted,  as  the  chief  supply  is  from  Spiiin.  Amber  i^nd  as^* 
'  phalt  likewise  occur  in  New  iSpatq :  and  among  the  precious 
.  stones  a  few  diamonds,  with  amethysts  and  turquoises,  but  the 
list  is  imperfect^  and  perhaps  erroneous.  The  mountains  also 
produce  jasper,  marble,  alabaster,  magnet,  steatite,  jad,  talc. 
,  The  stone  called  tetz(mtUy  red  and  porous,  w^is  used  in  building, 
\  beipg  perhaps  a  kind  of  tufa.  -The  itzli  is  semi-transparent,  of 
a  gl2«»y  substance,-  and  genidrally  black,  but  also  found  white 
^md  blue:  itVas  used  in  mirrors;  and  also  for  sharp  instruments^ 
being  the  same  ealled  .pietra  del  Galinazzo  in  South  America^ 
the  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  of  modern  mineralogy. 

There  are  several  mineral  waters  of  various  qualities,  sulphu* 
reous,  vitriolic,  and  alumenous ;  and  some  springs  jof  great  beat, 
but  none  seem^  particularly  distinguished.  Besi4es  the  volcanoes 
there,  are  many  natural  curiosities,  one  of  the  mbst. remarkable 
being  the  Pont  de  I>ios,  or  Bridge  .(tf  ^God,  resembling  the  na- 
tural .bridge  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  about 
100  miles  S.  £.  from  Mexico,  near  the  village  of  Molcaxac,  over 
a  deep  .river  called  the  Aquetoyaque,  and  is  constantly  passed  as 
a  highway;  but  it. seems  uncertain  whether  the  river  have  worn 
'  the  passage  through  a  rocky  mountain,  or  th^  fragment  be  part 
.  of  a  &ll«i  hill  detached  by  an  earthquake.  There  are  many 
I  romantic  <cataracts>  among  which  must  be  mentioned  those  ai 
I  the  river  Guadaiaxara,  between^,  the  city  of  the  same  name  and 
•  the  Lake,  of  Chapala.  The  floating  gardens  in  the  Lake  of 
MexicOjwere  artificial  curiosities,  the  bottom. being  formed  of 
intertwisted' willows.  •    •    ^  ^ 

The  climate  of  the  United  territories,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
ladden,  transitions  from  heat  .to  cold,  and  the  contrary.  The 
wind  from  the  north-west  isf  violently  cold/  as  it  passes  a  wide, 
expanse  of  the  fjKtzen  eontineht.  In  the  plains  on  the  east  of 
the  Apalachian  chain  the  summer  heats  are  immoderate ;  and  in 
someplaces  e^en  ipe,wi|l  not  preserve  poultry  or  fish  from  putre* 
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fiustion.  Towitdt  the  mountaim  the  dimate  is  salttCarf  west  in 
the  southern  states,  as  is  evinced  by  the  bloom  of  the  damseb 
in  the  back  settlements  of  Virginia.  In  the  northern  states  the 
winter  is  longer  and  more  severe  than  in  England^  but  the  sum- 
mer hea^  inore  intense.  A  N.  E.  wind  commonly  attends  rsin^ 
while  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apalachian  mountains  a  S.  W.  bts 
thatefiect.  In  Georgia  the  winter  is  very  mild,  snow  being  sel- 
dom seen,  and  the  east  wind  is  there  the  warmest. 

This  excessive  heat  of  the  plains  must  be  regarded  1is  one 
cause  of  that  fatal  pestilential  malady  called  the  yellow  kyer, 
wUeh  first  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and  haa  since  teo 
frequently  repeated  its  ravages  in  varioos  cities  of  the  oaBmoQ* 
wealth. 

The  seasons  in  the  United  States  generally  cortespond  with 
those  in  Europe,  but  not  with  the  equality  to  be  expected  on  a 
oontioent ;  as,  even  during  the  summer  heats,  ain^e  days  wtU 
oceor  which  require  the  warmth  of  a  fire.  The  latitnde  of  Ls- 
brador  corresponds  with  that  of  Stockholm,  and  that  o^  Canada 
with  France,  but  what  a  wide  diSerenee  in  the  tempeiature! 
Even  the  estuary  of  the  Delaware  is  generally  fiposeo  for  fix 
wedts  every  winter.  Nor  does  the  western  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica seem  warmer  than  the  eastm.  .The  numerous  CDrests,  and 
wide  expanses  of  fresh  water,  perhaps  coDtribate  to  this  eompa- 
rative  coldness  of  the  dimate,  which  may  gradaaliy  yield  to 
the  progress  of  population  and  industry. 

The  face  of  these  extensive  territories  is  not  so  ftuButeiy  di- 
versified as  might  have  been  expected,  the  featurea  ot  nature  be* 
ing  here  on  a  larger  and  more  uniform  seafo  than  ia  Emope. 
Nor  al'e  there  any  scenes  of  classical  or  UsCorieal  femiQieceace^ 
whieh  transport  the  mind  fo  remote  centuries,  and  fanpart  a 
crowd  of  relative  ideas.  The  abundance  of  timber,  and  the  di- 
versity of  the  fdiage,  contribute  greatly  to  enrich  the  Urndscape ; 
but  it  is  here  reputed  a  weed,  and  the  planter  seldom  spares 
trees  near  his  habitation,  as  the  roots  having  so  great  room  to 
spscad  or  penetrate,  tfa^  would  be  dangerous  durii^  a  vMent 
wind.  ^'What  a  beautifiil  country,  not  disgraced  by  a  single 
tMc,''  is  an  idea  purely  Amerieaa;  The  landMape  is  Isaa  enno- 
bled  by  lefty  mountans  than  by  rivers  of  great  magaitade;  and 
ia  frequently  injured  by  the  barren  aspedl  of  large  fields^  which 
have  been  exhaiisted  by  the  coknre  ef  tobaceo,  and  vriiich 
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^arcely  produce  a  weed  or  a  pile  of  graAS«  The  northern  pro* 
vinces  ci^led  New  England  ai«  genertdly  hilly^  as  they  approach 
the  8kirt$  of  the  Apalacbian  chain,  which  has,  by  no  unfit  mmi-^ 
litttde,  beeQ  called  the  spine  of  the  United  territoty.  The  rales 
ia  these  .northern  regions  are  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  and  of-* 
ten  pervaded  by  considerable  rivers;  and  many  romantic  cascades 
are  formed  by  rivulets  falling  from  the  rocks,  While  towards  the 
«hore  the  land  is  level  and  s^dy.  In  Virginia,  a  centrarstat^ 
;the  Blue  Mountains,  and  other  ridges  of  the  Apalacbian,  add^ 
^reat  charms,  and  variety  to  the  prospect,  which  is  further  enli** 
yened  by  many  beautiiul  pli^nts  and  birda,  particularly  the  hum* 
ming  bird,  suckiiig  the  honey  of  various  flowers,  and  rapidly 
glancing  in  the  sun  its  indejscribable  hues  of  green,  purple,  and 
gold.  Here  a  plain  from  150  to  200  miles  in  breadth,  reaching 
from  Uie  mountains  to  the  sea,  is  studded  with  the  villas  of  ridi 
proprietors,  the  ancient  hos)>iiiable  county  gentlemen  of  the 
United  States,  Similar  levels  appear  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia.  Beyond  the  Apaiachia>i  ridges  .extends  another  rich 
plain  pf  amaaing  size,  pervaded  by  the  muddy  waves  of  the 
Mississippi^  which  4oes  hot  appeskr  to  be  table  land,'  but  on 
nearly  the  same  level  with  the  eastern  plain.  In  Kentucky  the 
surface  is  agreeably  waved  with  gentle  swells,  reposing  on  a  vast 
bed  of  limestone;  and  a  ti^ack  <^  about  twenty  miles  along  the 
Ohio  is  broken,  into  small  hiHs  and  narrow  vales. 

The  eoil,  though  of  various  descriptions,  is  generally  fertile, 
oftei^  oU  the  <east  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  a  rich  birown  loamy 
earth,  sometimes  a  yellowish  clay»  which  becomes  t|i()re  and 
more  sz^ndy  towards  the  sea.  Sometimes  there  are  considerable 
marshes^  aiid  what  are  called  salt  meadows,  and  i^>ots  called 
barrens,  which,  even  in  the  original  forests,  are  found  to  be  bare 
of  trees,  for  a  considerable  spaee»  .  On  the  wvst  of  the  Apaladii* 
an  chain  the  soil  is  also  generally  excellent;  and  in  Kentucky- 
some  spots  are  deemed  too  rich  for  wheat,  but  t.h^  furoduct  may 
amount  to  bixty  bushels  an  acr^:  and  about  six  feet  below  the 
surface  there  is  commonly  a  bed  of  limestone^  iThe  vales  in  the 
northern  states  are  also  very  productive. 

Aboriginal  forests  are  so  immerous  throughout  the  United  ter^ 
ritory,  that  none  seenf  to  be  particularly  distinguished.  There 
does  not  appear  to  exist,  on  the  Whole  continent  of  America^ 
any  of  those  sandy  deserts  which  are  so  remarkable  in  Aaia  end 
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Africa.   There  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  exuberanee  of  vater  even 
in  the  most  torrid  regioof ;  which  might  be  added  as  a  fMDofof 
the  theory  that  this  continent  has  more^feceotly  emerged.  .Even 
the  volcanoes  in  South  America  often  pour  dovm  torrents  of  wa- 
ter and  mud,  and  no  where  occur  the  sandy  ruins  of  plains,  af- 
ter the  fertile  soil  has  been  totally  lost,  or  the  rocky  skeletons  of 
ancient  mountains.     The  large  tract  in  the  eastern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carplina,  called  ^he  Dismal  Swamp,  occupies 
about  150,000  acres ;  but  it  is  entirely  covered  with  trees,  juni- 
per and  cypress  on  the  more  Ikioist  parts,  and  on  the  drier  whits 
and  red  oaks,^  apd  a  variety  of  pines.     These  trees  attain  a  pro- 
digious size;,  and  among  them  there  is  often  thick  brushwood, 
so  as  to  render  the  swamp  impervious,  while  other  forests  in 
North   America  are   commonly  free   from   underwood.     Cane 
reeds,   and  tali  rich  grass,   soon  fatten  cattle  of  the  vicinitj, 
which  are  taught  to  return  to  the  farms  of  their  own  accord. 
In  this  swampy  forest  bears,  wolves,  deer,  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals abound ;  and  stories  are  told  of  children  having  been  lost, 
who  have  been  seen,  alter  many  years,  in  a  wild  state  of  nature. 
Some  parts  are  so  dry  as  to  bear  a  horse,  while  son)e  are  over- 
iowed,  and  others  so  miry  that  a  man  would  sink  up  to  the 
neck.     A  canal  has  been  led  through  it ;  and  even  in  the  dry 
parts  water  of  the  color  of  brandy,  as  is  supposed  from  the  roots 
of  the  junipers,  gushed  in  at  the  depth  of  three  feet.     In  the 
northern  pKrt  the  timber  supplies  an  article  of  trade,  while  in 
the  southern  rice  is  found  to  pposper ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
none  of  these- diseases  are  known  which  haunt  other  marshy  si- 
tuations. 

Georgia  presents  a  singular  marsh,  or  in  the  wet  season  a  lake, 
called  Ekansanoka,  by  others  Ouaquafenoga,  in  the  S.  £•  extre- 
mity of  the"  province.  This^  marshy  lake  is  about  aOQ.  miles  in 
circumference,  atid  contains  several  large  and  fertile  isles,  one  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  Creek  Indians  as  a  kind  of  paradise, 
inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race^  whose  women  are  incomfMirably 
beautiful,  and  are  called  by  them  daughters  of  th&  sun.  -These 
islanders  are  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  tribe,  nearly  ex- 
terminated by  the  Creeks.  Such  events  may  riotliave  been  un- 
common among  savage  tribes ;  and  the  more  industrious  people 
who  erected  the  noted  forts  may  have  been  passing,  like  the 
Mexicans^  to  a  ccMoparative  state  of  civilization^  when  an  un- 
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fflippy  defeat^  by  more  savage  tribes  extinguished  their  .name 
and  power.  That'  the  natives  have  rib  memory  of  sudi  transac- 
tions is  not  matter  of  wonder,  for  thetr  traditions  can  scarcely 
exceed  a  century  ^r  two  at4he-utpio$t. 

A  country  that  experiences  on  one  frontier  the  severity  -of  ^e 
Canadian  winters,  and  on  t^e -other  basks  in  the  full  radiance  of 
the  West  Indkn  summers,  may , naturally  be  expected  to  contain 
no  small  variety  of  native  plants.  So  numerous  and  important 
indeed  are  4hey,  as  to  render  it  impossible  in  a  work  notidevo* 
ted  partieulasly  to  thesulijectjto  notice  tbem  as  they  deserve^ 
we  must  iherdfore  be  contented  with  the  selection  of  such  alone 
as^,from  their  utility  and  beauty,  have  the  strongest  claim  to 
oar  ^ttenticMi. 

The  botany  of  these  stiate^s,  including  the  Floridas,  or,  in 
other  words,'  of  the  whole  region  extending  eastward  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  ocean,'  and  southward  from  the  river  St.  Law** 
rence  with  its  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  may  be  divided  into 
•those  vegetables  which  are  common  to  the  whole  conntry,  ^nd 
those  that  oocupy  oiAy  particular  parts. 

The  most  generally  diffused  species  among  the  timber  trees 
are  the  willow-leav^  oak  (quercus  phellos)  growing  in  the 
swamps ;  the  chestnut  oak  (quercus  prinos),  which  in  the  i^outh* 
em  states  attains  an  enormous  aize,  and  is  almost  as  valuable 
for  its  sweet  farinaceous  acorns  as  for  its  wood ;  the  white  oak; 
the  red  and  the  hlack.  Next  to  these  in  rank  ^ise  two  kinds  of 
Walnut,  the  black,  and  the  white  .or  the  iiiccovy, .  esteemed  for 
its  oily  nuts.  The  chestnut -^  and  43eech  of  Europe  are  also 
found  abundantly  in  the  Americui  forests.  The  tulip  tree  and  ^ 
sassafras  laurel,  more  impatient  of  cold  than  the  preceding*  ap- 
pear  as  shrubs  on  the  Canadian  borders,  rise  into  trees  in  the 
midland  states,  and  on  the  warm  banks  of  the  Altamaha  attain 
4he  foil  perfection  of  stateliness  and  beauty.  This  isugar  msifle, 
iKi  the  contrary,  is  seen  only  on  the  northern  sides  of  ^e  hills 
in  the  southern  states,  and  increases  both  in  size  and  frequency 
in  the  more  bracing  climate  of  the  New  England  provinces. 
The  sweet  gum  tree  (liquidambar  styraciflua),  the  iron  wood 
(carpinus  ostrya),  the  nettle  .tree  (eeltls  occidentaiis),  the  Ame- 
rican elm^,  the  black^  popl^,  and  the  taeeamahaccaj  appear  in 
erery  st^te  of  the  Union  wherever  the  soil  is  suitable^  without 
^ing  much  a^ffected  by  variety  of  climate.*  The  light  sandy 
^.  A  a 
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tracts^  both  irtt  and  dry^  are  prindpaUy  inhftbited  by  tbt  impar'* 
tani  and  awfiii  family  of  pines  9  of  these  the  chief  species  ace 
the  PennsylvamaA .6r^  thfr  eDoiitiOB  atid  th^  hemlock  epruee  fir; 
die  black,  the  white,  and  Um  Weymouth  ptnp  5  aod  the  larch : 
nearly  aihod  to  which  are  the.  arbor  viteS,  and  the  jumiiteris  tir- 
|;tniana,  the  red  ebdar  of  America.  The  stnaller  trees  aad  sbnibi 
that  wte  diipecsed  in  alt  parU  of  the  Uaited  StSKes;  am^ng  ^ 
asiittiti^de  of  others,  consist  of^the  foUowiog^  tht  ffitigt  tree 
(ohibnanthiis),  the  red  maple,  the.  -sumach!  and  poison  oak  (rhiis 
radicansy)  the  red  mulberry,  the  persimmon  plamt,.  tha.robihia 
pseudacacia,  and  the  triple^thomed  acacia  (gteditsja  triaeantha). 
<    Such  of  the  comipdn  herbaceous  plhnts  and  low  shrubs  lit  are 
best  known  to  the  generality  of  readers  ftom  their.  iultrodajettoQ 
hitothc  gardenb  of  Great  liritain  are  the  .cottinsomii»  ^uiedTby 
titb  Indikns  agfumt  the  bite,  pf  the  ratflesnake^  9Kvejrii.gay.s|le:« 
eiea.bf  the  phkd^  the  thom^Ie,  the.  Penn9ylVBniah..lsly:  nAd 
gcdde?  martagbn^  the  biennial  ioenoljieii^  wid^  knhiiy  Species  <rf 
hster^  mooarda,  and  Tiidbeckia. 

.  The  mountainous  ridges  ace  not  sidReiently  hij^  to:b«.\iidi  in 
alpine  pfanh ;  their  climate  hqweiver  is  sensibly  cqoler  than  that 
of  the  plains,,  on  viiiich  account  those  4>f  the  sboth  are  inhabit- 
ed by^thb  Yeget»ble^;  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  .tocthem  states, 
nrhtle  tko  higblaMs  of  these  aboui^d  in  the  plants  of  Canada. 
, .  But  thk  glories '  of  the  American  iora  are  pri^aipaUy  confined 
|<9  .Vifl^lnia  and  thb  sauthern  istates  |  it  is  .Here  that  the.  upfading 
i^ditre  of  the  wide .  saximnas,  the  soltoin  .m^gnificeiiee.  of  the 
piSimevfil  forests,  and>  tte  wOd  exubdranoe .  of  the  stdaming 
awamps^  offer  to  the  astonished  admiration  of  this  hdtanlst  erery 
thing  that  by  ccdor,'  by  fi^ratice^  and  by  forn^,  dan  delist  the 
90Qsest  and  fix  the  altentioh.  .  ' 

j    Among  the  Vegetables  that!  inhabit  the  h>#  shores  of  the  Flor 
,rldas,:  Geoi^ia,  ihd  South  Carolina,  may  be  distrAguished  'the 
(dj^gi^ve.  tree;;  the  oiiily  -shrubby  plant  tiiat  eau  fiourish  in  salt^^ 
water,  the  fragi^ant  pind  saowy^flower^d  paqcratiu^  of  Curoiina,  , 
and  the  splendid  lobelia pardinalis.       .       •     .,         .      :   -    ; 
The.  low  ridges  of  calcareous  soil  running  parallel  with  the;ri* 
'    .vers,  aa^  rising  from  the  level  savannas  intor  extensive  lawns,  juad 
.fuelling  hills^  are  generally  covered  with  open  or  entangled  woods, 
except  where  they  have  been  converted  into  tillage  by  the  industry 
of  'the  inhabitants,^    In  these  rich  tracts  grou^  the  lo^ji  jpalmetto^ 
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Che  etergreen  Dale,  the  sweet  baly  {feuniis  borbontB%  the'  benzoe 
laurel,  the  edmiribn  laureL  the  wide  shading;  broom  pine,  and 
the  red  cedak^.  -The  strait  silvery  columns  of  the  papaw  fig, 
rising  to  the  herght  of  tWenty  feet,  and*  crowned  by  a  canopy  of 
brodd  sinuated  teaves,  form  a  striking  .'feature  in  this  delicious 
scenery^  while  the  golden  fruit  and  fragrant  blossoms  of  the 
orange,  here*  realise  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  gro%'es  of  the 
Hesperides.  -  Superior  however  to  all  these  is  the  towering  mag- 
nificence of  the  great  magnoKa :  in  this  tieh  ixiarly  soii  it  rises 
above  a* hundred  feet;  with  a  perfectly  erect  trunk, -supporting  ai 
shady  conical  head  of'  dark  green  foliage  :  from  the  centre  of  the 
coronets  of  leavies  that  terminate  the  branches  expands  a  large 
rose-shaped  blossoni  of  pure  wliite,  which  is  succeeded  biy  a' 
crimson  cone,  containing  the  seeds  of  a  beautiful  corial  red  color, 
and  thes^  faHing^  from  their  cells  remain  for  several  days  sus- 
pended from  the  sieed  vessel  by  a  silky  thread,  six  inches  or  rtiore 

in  length,  so  thaf  whether  in  this  state  or  in  blossom  it  is  second 
to  none  for  grandeur  and  beauty.  *         •     ^ 

The  level  plains  by  the  sides  of  rivers.  And  thefefore  ganetally 
in  a  flooded  ^ate  diSiring  the  whole  rainy  season,  are  called  sa- 
vannasJ'  The  trees  that  grow  ujion  the'm  are  of  the  aquatiii 
kind,  such  as  magnolia* glauca,  6t  beaver  tree,  American  oiive^ 
and  gordonia  lluii^Eintlius^  silvercid  over  with  fragrant  blo^oms : 
these  are  geaerally  either  single,  or  grouped  together  into  small 
open  gf  ove^;  while  the  larger  part  of  the  meadow  is  overgrown 
with  l6ng  succulent  herbage^  intermixecf  with  shrubs  and  plants  ; 
the  candleierr^  myrtle,  with  numerous  species  of  asateas,  kal* 
mias,  andromedas,  and  rhpdodendroxis,  arranged  by  th^  hand  of 
nature  ihto  thickets  and  shrubberies,  entwined  and  over-arthed 
by  the  erimeion  granadilla,  or  the  fantastic  clitoria,  here  display 
their  niimitAble' beauties  in  full  luxuriance.  The  sides  of  the 
pools  and  the  shfallbw'plaishes;  are  adonied  by  the  bright  oaenile-^ 
an  fkrwers  of  die  ixia,  th6  golden  blossoms  of  the  canna  lutea, 
and  the  rosy:  Valbk  oC  the  hydrangia,  while  the  edges  of  the 
groves, 'ilnd  the  dubi^ws  boundaries  of  the  savannas,  rising  im- 
pei«eptibly  tdwavds  the  forests,  are  fringed  by  iiinumerablfs.gay 
varietlesf  of  1^  phlox,  by  the  shrinking  semttiverpfant^  the  ivri- 
table  dtonifa,  this  g^bwiag  amaryltis  atamasco,  and  tbe^  impenQ« 
trable'ranibS'df '  tlie  royal  patijnetto  (yucca  gloriiosa). 

Tbe'sfwu^pi  Kte  at  all  timcsj  efe;i;  in  the  height  of  eummer^ 
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for  the  nKMt  part  under  water,  and  «re  distinguUhed  tMa  tiie' 
vest  of  the  country  by  .the  crowded  sterna  of  the  cane  (anindo^ 
gigantea,},  the  l^ht  foliage  of  the  tupelo  tree  (nyssa  aqaatica)y 
the  taocamahacca,  the  fringe  tree,  and  the  white  cedar  (cupres* 
sus  disticha) ',  this  last  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  tree  in  alV 
America:  four  or  five  enormous  buttresses- or  rude  pillars  rise  frooi 
the  ground,,  and  isnite  in  a  kind  of  arch  at  the  height  of  about  s&- 
ven  feet,  and  from  this  centre  theifejsprings  a  straight  column  eigh-< 
ty  or  ninety  feet  high,  without  a  branch :  it  then  divides  into  a  flat 
umbrdla-shaped  top,  covered  with  finely  dirided  leaves  of  the 
most  delicate  green.r  This  platform  is  the  secure  abode  of  the 
eagle  and  the  crane ;  and  the  oi}y  seeds  contained  in  its' cones 
are  the  favorite  repast  of  the  paraquets  that  are  constantly  flut- 
tering around. 

Hundreds  more  of  interesting  plants  yet  remain^^  and  we  might 
go  on  to  describe  with  unabated  plea^sure  the  profusion  of  vari-^ 
ous  colored  lupines  and  dwarf  palmettos  that  relieve  the  dusky 
hue  of  the  pine  forests  in  which  they  five ;  the  wild  vines,  the 
gOurdS)  the  bigtfonias-,  and  other  climbers  that  display  to  the 
sun  their  fruits  and  glowing  blossoms  above  the  smnmits  of  the 
tallest  trees;  we  might  descnfoe  the  ten(4ike  shade  ^  the  pla- 
tanus,  the  .regal  splendor  of  the  crimsdn-floweredhorso  ches-* 
nut,  and'  the  humblery  less^  obtrusive,  yet  not'  less-  «tqu»te 
beauties  of. the  meadia,- the  spigelia-  (Indian  pink)^  and  gaura^ 
but  these  our  limits  will  net  admit ;  it  is  enough  for  the  present 
purpose  to  have  sketched  some  of  the  characteristic  features  in 
the  botany  of  a  country,  the  most  accessible  of  alk  the  warmer 
climates  to  the  investigations  of  European  scienoe*- 

The  domestie  zoology  of  the  United  States  aearly^  oorr^onds 
with  that  of  the  parent  country,  with  seme  few  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  size  and  color.  Among  the  larger  wild  animalu  may 
be  mentioned  the  bison,  large  herds  of  which  used  to  be  seen 
near  the  Mississippi^  and  they  were  once  Veiy  numerous  in  the 
u^estem  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania*  The  musk  boll  and 
'  cow  only  appear  in  the  more  western  regions,  be]iond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Among  the  animah  now.fost  are.  classed  .the  mammothi 
whose  enproious  bones  are  particulariy;  found  near  the  sah 
springs  upon  tlie.Ohio ;  and  teeth  of  the  hippflfolMaBS  ale  said 
to  have  been  dug  up.in  Long  Islapd  i  but  the  labors  of  a  late  French 
nlituralist  have jevineed  that  svf  h  remains  often,  bdoQg  to  ani- 
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ioab  lobg  since  ^irpated,  and  of  which  he  has  traced  more. 
ihq|i  twenty  kinds.  Tibe  mammoth  of  America^  though  arm* 
ed  with  tusks  of  ivory,  has  been  supposed  to  be  even  five  or 
six  times  larger  than  the  elephant ;  but  the  bones  are  probably 
thesasve  with  those  of  the  supposed  elephant  found  in  Siberia* 
In  1800,  QUxthe  shore  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lena,  the  body  of  a  mammoth  was  observed,  imbodied 
in  blocks  of  ice — In  tlie  summer  of  1804,  the  ice  melted,  and 
the  body  /ell  to  the  ground ;  a  Tonquese  Chief  cut  ofF  its  horns, 
three  yards  long,  and  a  drawing  of  it  was  made.-^It  had  point- 
ed ears,  small  eyes,  hoofs  like  a  horse,  and  a  bristly  main  along 
the  back. — In  1806  the  skeleton  was  found  entire,  and  the  flesh 
and  skin  remaining  on  the  under  side :  the  skin  remaining,  re- 
quired 10  men  to  carry  it,  it  was  covered  with  reddish  hair  and 
bristles  2  feet  long* — The  entire  carcase  measured  8|  feet  high^ 
and  14  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tail— r(for  trunk  and  tail  it  had  none) — -the  head  weighed  460 
pounds. — The  skeleton  is  .now  at  Petersburg.  The  moose  deer 
are  become  extremely  rare,  and  probably  in  no  long  time  will  be 
utterly  extirpated,  as  the  wolf  and  boar  have  been  in  Britain. 
iThe  black  ;moose  deer  are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  12  fee^ 
in  height,  while  the  speeies  called  the  grey  seldom  exceed  the- 
height.pf  ahorse.  Both  have  large  palmat^d  horns,  weighing 
30  or  40  pouttch«  -  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a  pair  that  weighed 
56  pounds,  the  length  being  32  inches.  The  moose  deer  is  only 
a  large  species  of  the  elk,  and  is  found'in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Unitea  States  i  while  the  rein  deer  inhabits  the  northern  re-, 
gions  of  Bcitish  America.  The  American  stag  rather  exceeds 
the  European  in  size,  and  is  seen  in  great  numbers  feeding  in  the 
rieh  savannahs  .of  t)[ie  Missouri^nd  Mississippi,  where  there  ^e 
also  herds  of  that  kind  called  the  Virginian  deen        -  ^  .  ; 

In  the  northern  states  are  two  kinds  of  bears,  both  black : 
bat  that  carnivorous  animal  called  the  ranging  bear  is  found  in 
all  the  ^^s,:  as  is  the  wolf. '  Several  kinds  of  foxes  are  also 
seen:  and  the  wolverine  seems  a  kipd  of  bear.  The  animal 
most  dreaded  is.  the  catamount,  or  cat  of  the  mountains^  found 
in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  puma. of  Pennant,  which  he  says  is  sometimes  in <^ North 
America  called  the  panther.  One  killed  in  New  Hampshire  was 
SIX  feet  in  len|^|  mi.  the  tail  three  3  but  the  lengtiv  of  the  leg 
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£S  liot  exceed  twelve  inches.  The  cougar  is  about  five  feet  ia 
length,  and  in  the  southern  states  is  called  the  tiger:  but  it  h 
well  known  that  the  ferocious  animals  of  the  new  coiitinent  are 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  old.  there  being  neither  Konsj 
tigers,  leopards,  nor  panthers,  in  the  whole  extent  of  Ameri- 
ca. A  .Gerrtian  missionary,  who  resided  twenty-two  years  in 
Paraguay,  describes  the  tiger  of  that  country  as  mariced'  with 
black  spots,  sometimes  on  a  whitish,  sometimes  on  a  jrellowish, 
ground ;  and  say&  that  as  the  lions  of  Africa  far  exceed  those  of 
Paraguay,  so  the  African  tigeris  greatly  yield  iii  size  to  the  Ame- 
rican ;  which  may  be  just,  as  the  royal  tiger  iicems  peculiar  to 
Asia.  But  he  adds  th&t  he  has  seen  the  skin  of  a  tiger  three 
ells  and  two  inches  in  length,  or  equal  to  that  of  ar  large  ox. 
Ttiis  animal  easily  carries  off  a  horse  or  an  ox ;  and  seems  to  ex* 
eeed  in  size  any  American  beast  of  prey  admittied  in  the  system- 
of  Buffon,  whose  fondness  for  theories  is  often  to  be  lament- 
ed;  and  his- Jaguar,  or  American  tiger,  seems  only  a  diminu- 
tive species. 

The  lynx,  the  ocelot,  and  the  margay,  are  smaller  beasts  of 
pt^Y^  of  the  cat  kind.  These  and  many  other  animals  supply 
furs.  The  beaver  is  well  known  from  the  fur,  and  the  singular 
formation  of  his  cabin,  built  in  ponds  for  the  sake  of  security  ^ 
but  he  seems  to  feed  on  the  twigs  of  trees,  and  not  on  fish,  as 
commonly  supposed.  This  industrious  animal  is  found  in  alt  the 
states,  and  is  somewhat  imitated  by  the  musk  rat,  who  likewise 
builds  hifr  hut  in  shallow  streams.  Some^  kinds  of  nvoiikies  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  southern  states.  The  morse  or  sea  cow, 
and  the  seal,  used  to  frequent  the  northern  shores;  and.  the 
manati,  common  in  South  America,  is  said  sometimes  to  appear 
on  the  southern  coasts :  this  animal,  which  has  fore  feet  like 
hands,  and  a  tail  like  a  fish^  while  the  breasts  of  the  female  re- 

^mbfe  those  of  a  woman,  seems  to  be  the  mermaid  of  fable. 

•  •'•'1'  '  '  ,  ." 

Among  the  birds  there  are  many  kinds  of  eagles,  vukures, 
6w^  and  numerous  sorts  called  by  European  names^  though  ge- 
rally  different  in  the  eye  of  the  naturalist.  The  bird  csdled  a 
turkey  ts  peculiar  to  .America,  and  abounds  in  the  north.  Iliey 
were  brought  jfrom  Mexico  to  Spain,  and  fi'oni  S^ain  to  England 
dLbout  l£f24 ;  the  Afirican  poultry^  or  meteagridegf  of  more  an* 
cient  authors,  being  Guineit  fowls.  There  are  also  birds  which 
resemble  (he  partridge^  ptarmigan,  and  qiifdi^  tif  Eurojpe;    Vir- 
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igioia  abooodt  il^th  b^mitiful  bird^^  ambng  which  is  the  hum- 
mmg  bird,^  as  already  metitioned^^  whil^  the  wakon  resembles  the 
tird  of  paradise,:  ai^  it  may  be. coobeiTed  that  vast  varieties  df 
aqaatic  birds  crowd  the  numerous  Idkes  and  rivers^  the  largest 
heiag  the  wild  swan^  whioli  sometimes  ireighs  thirty-six  pounds^ 
Some  of  the  fr(^  lare  'of  Remarkable  isize ;  and  the  tortoise,  Or 
tui:tle,  supplies  a  diHicious  food, :  while  the  alligator  is  not  Un- 
known Jn  the  sq^thd'n  Tivers*  .  Of  aerpdnts  Mr,  Morse  enukiie-^ 
rates  t^eax^  fofkf  kitfds  foUnd  In.  the  iJbiited  territories,  Virginia^ 
ifl  particulars  pcdiduiilig  ^eat  numbek'S^  The  rattlesnake  is  the 
largest,  bei|i^/roal  four  to.  six  feet. io  length,  and  is  one  of  th6 
most  dreaded.  :  Among  the  Ash  ^e'most  of  those  wUicfh  are  es^ 
leaned  in  Eurof^;  aiMt  among' those  that' are  peculiar  may  be 
jQentitfBed  ^bat  laarge  kind'^of' white  trout  found  in  the  lakes. 
,  Thei  >iiin^ralogy  oltbe  United:  States  will. noVsiippiy  an  ex- 
teo^ve  them^  as  few^aubatanees  are  found,  except  'those  which 
are:ii|d€^d  the  most  precious  to  indastry,  ispxi  and  coal.  In  the 
district' :Qf  Nfainiihe  foufflderiea  are  isopplied'wi  b^  iron  6re; 
a^d  there;is  said.tdfbe  akind  of  stoi^e  which  yields  copperas,  iJr' 
vitrid.  and  sulplmr;'  Iron  ore  is  foutld  in  great  abundance  fn 
Massachussetts,  ivhere:  there  'are  considerible  mahufacjtuirefe. 
Copper  ore  also  appears  in  that  province  with  black  lead,  alulnii- 
mC^  slate ;  .and  asbeatos'  li  said  to  be  iburid  ih  %  quafrrt^  of  lime- 
sto&0»  {d  .Rhod&<island'tbere  ate-  mines  of  iron  and  eoppeir; 
aod  At:  Diamdnd.  fiill  it.  variety' of  ^curious  stones,*  On  the 
bank$.of:tfie  Connecticut  is 'a  kad  mine,  but  too  expensive  to 
work;  and  ;diic  is alsd'found,  with  tales,  and  crystals  of  various 
celdt^.  At  Philijpsburg  ih  New  York  is  ^'  silver  mine ;  and  lead, ' 
ziiic,  and  nAanganes6,  ivitti  copper  and  co^L  G^rpsiim,  talc,,  a^- 
bestos^  iil^^  octor  ih  that  extensive  province*  In  New  Jersey  a 
rieh  eopipjsr  mine,  isas- long  wrought^  pi^tended  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  fls^me  visible  in  the  night,  like  one  of  the  gdld 
mines  in  Hungary*  The  'middJe>  pcdvinces  seem  only  \6  produce  - 
iron  ore ;  :'^t :  Vii^lniar  is  .celebrated ' tor:  varidda'  minerals.  •  A ' 

lump  of  ^oW  ore  was  Ipnnd  near  the  fells  ^f  the  river  Kapahah-s 

'i  ^  'i.         «.•••»•     -  /.. .» 

noc^  probably, rolled  down  frgm  its  source,  pr  that  of  some,  tri- 
butary riVillet.t    There:  are  lead  mines  which  yield  fVom  5D  t<> 

*  NftUv<t  €opp«r  h  foiisd  on -the  riv^r  Tonlia^&n/ vhfctt  rans  into  Lake^ 
Soperior,    Matkenzie,  Hi*        • 
f  In  1804,  a  bi^a  of  ^oM  orfe  was  discovered  lityorth  <:arolii)tfi  \iak  creek 
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80  pounds  from  100  of  ore:  copper  and  black  lead  are  a!8« 
fimnd ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  excellent  coal  chi  both  sides  of 
James-river^  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  boy  in  pursuit  of 
my  fish.     Coal  also  abounds  towards  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio; 
and  at  Pittsbarg  is  of  superior  quality;  but  this  valuable  mineral 
is  chiefly  worked  in  Virginia,  where  the  beds  aeem  very  exten- 
sive.    Limestone  is  rare  od  the  east  of  the  Blue  ridge;  but 
th^e  is  a  vein  of  marble  which  crosses  "iJames-river.     Amethysts^ 
or  violet-colored  crystals^  are  also  found  in  Virginia;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  emerald  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  was  only 
a  green  crystal.     North  Carolina  is  crossed  by  a  long  ridge  of 
limestone,  in  a  south  westerly  direction,  but  no  minends  aeem  to 
have  been  discovered..    In  the  territory  sooth  of  the  Ohio,  what 
is  called  stone-coal  is  feund  ifi  the  Cumberland  mountains,  or 
g^eat  Laurel  ridge,  (supposed  by  some  tol>e  of  great/height,)  and 
there  are  salt  ^rings  near  the  upper  ^branches  of  the  Teaessee. 
In  South  Carolina  there,  are  said  to  be  appearanoes  of  silver  and 
lead,  with  abundance  of  iron  ore,  and  quarries  of  firee^atone ;  but 
the  coarse  diamonds  are  probably  mere  ciystals  of  quartz.  Geor- 
gia, the  most  southern  state,  is  of  a  rich  soil ;  but  beside  a  bank 
of  oyster  shells,  90  miles  from  the  sea,  there  seems  no  minerar 
logic  discovery.* 

There  are  several  mineral  waters,  of  various  virtues,  in  diffe* 
rent  provinces  of  the  United  States,  but  none  of  distinguished 
eminence  like  fiath,  or  Aix*la-Cbapelle.  In  the  province  of 
Vermont,  or  the  Green  Mountain,  there  is  a  remarkable  sulphu- 
reous  spring,  which  .dries  up  in  two  or  three  years,  and  bursts 
'  out  ii^  another  place.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  Mas- 
saohussetts,  but  little  frequented,  and  there  is  another  at  Staf- 
ford in  Connecticut.  Those  of  Saratoga,  in  the  province  of 
New.  York,  are  remarkably  copious,  and  surrounded  with  singu- 
lar petrifactions.  X^ey  are  considerably  frequented,  as  well  as 
tiiose  of  New  Lebanon  in  the  same  country.    New  Jersey  boasts 

of  some  chalybeate  waters ;  and  hear  Isle  Creek  in  Pennsylvb- 

■t ■  ' ■  '  ■ — "-*'•■■  '■ 

fanning  tbroogb  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Jphn  Read,  by  |iis  tons  who  were  fiihing, 
mBd  who  have  since  often  picked  up  100  to  190  pennyweights  in  a  daj.— Mr, 
Read  bimtelf  piclied  np  one  Inmp  of  ore  weighing  28  penny  weights,  inppo- 
icd  to  be  worth  £H00  sterling. 

«  Oysters  are  however  fonnd  in  the  rif  ert  at  a  eooaiderable  distaaoe  from 
the  sea,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Weld  and  other  anthort.  According  to  Islay^ 
I85f  there  U  a  Tery  rich  veia  of  copper  oa  tlie  river  WalHiili* 
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fik  on  the  river  Alleganyj  or  Ohio^  there  is  a  spring  whiehi  yields 
petroleunij  said  to  be  useful  in  rheumatic  (complaints.  Two 
warm  springs  occur  in  Virginia,  one  of  them  112^.  These  are 
called  the  springs  of  .Augusta ;  but  others  more  frequented  are 
near  the  river  Patomack,  A  bituminous  spring  was  discovered 
oQ  the  estate  of  General  Washington,  which  easily  takes  fire^  ^ 
and  continues  burning  for  some  time.  The  salt  springs  in  Ken- 
tucky .also  deserve  mention ;  and  there  are  others  in  the  province 
of  Tenessee.  In  Georgia,  neat  the  town  of  Washington,  there 
is  a  remarkable  spring  risihg  from  a  hollow  tree,  which  is  in- 
crusted  with  matter  probably  calcareous. 

The  natural  curiosities  df  the  United  States  are  numerous^ 
and  have  been  investigated  with  that  laudable  intention,  which 
has  been  particularfy  directed  by  the  English  towards  such  inte-* 
resting  appearances.  Besides  the  irruption  of  the  river  Pato* 
mack  through  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  other  olgects  already 
mentioned,  the  principal  uncommon  features  of  nature  shall  be 
briefly  indieated  from  Mr.  Morse's  American  Geography.  In 
•Vermont  there  is  a  remarkable  impendent  ledge  of  rocks,  about 
200  feet  high^  on  the  west  bank  of  the  riyer  Connecticut;  and 
in  the  same  province  is  a  curious  stalactitic  cave,  in  which,  after 
a  descent  of  104  feet,  there  opens  a  spacious  room  about  20  feet 
in  breadth,  and  100  in  length,  with  a  circular  hall  at  the  further 
end,  at  the  bottom  of  which  boils  up  a  deep  spring  of  clear  wa- 
ter. Rattlesnake  HillJn  New  Hampshire  presents  a  stalactitic 
cave;  and  near  Durham  is  a  rock  so  poised  on  another,  as  to 
move  with  one  finger ;  a  natural  remain  of  a  ruined  hill,  though 
in  England  it  would  be  called  Druidical.  The  rivulet  in  Massa* 
chussetts^  called  Hudson's  Brook,  has  excavated  in  «  fantastic 
manner  a  lai^  rock  of  white.  mari[)le.  The  falls  of  the  rivev 
Powow^  in  the  same  province,  are  not  only  curious  in  them- 
selves, but.  present  many  grotesque  mills,  and  other  monuments 
of  industry ;  and  a  similar  appearance  occurs  on  the  river  Pautu- 
kit  in  Rhode  Island.  In  Ccmnecticut  is  a  cave  which  was  for 
some  time  theTctreat  of  Whaley  and  Goffe^  two^of  the  Judges 
of  Charles  I. 

In  the  province  of  New  York  a  rivulet  runs  under  a  hill  about 
70  yards  in  diameter,  forming  a  beautiful  arch  in  the  rock ; 
and  there  is  a.stalactitic  cave  in  which  was  found  the  petrified 
skeleton  of  a  large  snake.    The  falls  of  the  Mohawk  river,  call- 

9.  '  Bb 
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ed  CohoZf  are  more  remarkable  for  the  width  of  tlie  streanii 
than  from  the  height  of  the  descent.    There  10  a  beautiful  cas- 
cade in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania^  over  a  semidrcular  rock 
of  marble.     In  Pennsylvjuiia  there  ar6  also  some  remaikable 
eaves,  one  of  which  resembles  a  church  with  pillars  and  monu- 
ments<    In  the  territ^ y  on  the  N.  W.  of  tlie  Ohio,  the  savan- 
nas, or  rich  plains,  extend  for  30  or.  40  miles  without  any  tree; 
they  are  crowded  with  deer,  wild  cattle,  and  turktes,  and  often 
visited  by  bears  and  wolves;  but 'this  district  is  chiefly  remarka* 
ble  for  a  number  of  M  forts,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  an  ad- 
joining tumulus,  or  tomb.    As  the  Mexicans  have  a  ti-adition 
that  they  passed  from  the  north,  these  forts  may  perhaps  be  re^ 
mains  of  their  first  residence,  or  of  some  nation  which  they  sub- 
dued.    In  the  western  part  of  Maryland  there  are  said  to-b^ 
some  remarkable  xaves:  and  others  occur  in  Virginia,  particular- 
ly that  called  Madison^s  cave,  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  this  Blue 
ridge,  extending  about  300  feet  into  the  solid  limestone.     The 
blowing  cave  emits  a  strong  current  of  air,  particularly  in  frosty 
weather.     The  natural  bridge  is  a  sublime  and  striking  curiosity, 
being  a  rock  covered  with  soil  and  trees,  across  a  chasm,  ap<- 
pearing  to  have  been  opened  in  the  course  of  ages  by  a  brooks 
which  now  runs>  between  2  and  300  feet  beneath.     The  breadth 
of  this  bridge  is  about  60  feet ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass 
about  40.    The  rock  is  limestone,  which  easily  wastes  by.  the 
attrition  of  water,  whence  the  number  of  caverns  in  that  kind 
of  rock,  while  in  the  granitic,  or  argillaceous  they  rarely  occur. 
In  I^entucky  the  banks  of  the  river  so  called,  and  of  Dick's  ri- 
ver, are  sometimes  400 'feet  in  height  of  limestone,  or  white 
marble;  and  there  are  sfiid  to  be  caverns  of  some  miles  in 
length,  thus  rivalling  the  celebrated  cave  in  Carinthia.     The 
territory  on  the  south  of  the  Ohio  (Tenessee)  presents  a  remark- 
vhie  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  about  SO 
miles  in  length,  and  200  feet  thick,  with  a  perpendicular  face  to 
the  S  E.      The  whirl  is  more  grand  than  the  irruption  of  tlie 
Patomack  through  the  Blue  ridge  r  the  Tenessee,  >vhich  a  Sew 
miles  above  is  half  a  mile  wide,  contracts  to  100  yards^  and 
forces  its  way  through  this  outer  ridge  of  the  Apalachian,  form* 
iiig  a  whirlpool  by  striking  against  a  large  rock.     In  Georgia 
the  chief  curiosity  is  a  large  bank  of  oyster  shells,  90  miles  from 
the  sea,  to  which  it. runs  nearly  parallel;  if  the  river  Savannah 
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never  passed  in  that  direction,  it  is  probable,  that  tlie  land  has 
gained  so  fieir  on  the  ocean. 

The  chief  islands  belonging  to  the  United  States  are  Long. 
Island,  (the  province  called  Rhode  Island  being  continental, 
with  two.  or  three  small  islands  attached  :*)and  a  few  insiilar 
stripes  of  land  near  the  «hor^  of  North  Carriina.  The  Others, 
scattered  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  various  bays  a^d  lak^s,  are 
of  little  consequence. 

Those  parts  of  North  America  which  still  belong  to  Great 
Britain  are  extensive,  and  of  considerable  importance,  though 
so  thiiily  peopled,'  and  ijti  such  a  disadvantageous  climate,  that, 
they  sink  into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the  great  and 
flourishing  colony  belonging  to  Spain,  or  with  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former  have  been 
estimated  at  7>000,0(K>,  and  those  of  the  States  at  5,000,000 ; 
while  those  of  the  British  possessions  scarcely  exceed  200,000 
souls,  and  the  far  greater  part  are  French  and  indigenes. 

The  chief  of  these  possessions  is  Canada,  now  divided  into 
two  provinces,  called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  former,  be- 
ing the  western  division,  on  the  north  of  the  great  Lakes  or  Sea 
of  Canada;  while  the  lower  division  is  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence  towards  the  east, 'and  contains  Quebec  the  capital,  and  the 
chief  city  of  our  remaining  settlements. 

On  the  east  of  Canada,  to  the  south  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
is  Nova  Scotia :  which  in  1784  was  divided  into  two  provinces^ 
that  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  south,  and  New  Brunswick  in  the 
north.  * 

What  i^  called  New  Britain  comprehends  the  most  northern 
parts  towards  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The 
large  island  of  Newfoundland ;  that  called  Cape  Breton ;  and 
the  neighbouring  isle  St.  John ;  complete  the  chief  denomina^ 
tions  of  British  territory.  But  in  the  English  maps,  while 
Greenland  is  assigned  to  Denmark,  all  the  other  most  northern 
parts  of  America,  on  the. east  and  on  the  west,  as  far  south  as 
the  port  of  Sir  Francis  Brake,  are  impressed  with  the  color  of 
British  territory.  *  By  the  right  of  prior,  or  at  least  jof  more 

complete  tfnd  precise,  discgvery,  the  western  coast  might  be 

•  ^-  ••  ■■■...ill     ..  .    I .  — 

*  Rhode  Ifflaqdj  which  givea  name  to  the  State,"  is  about  thirteen  miles  in 
leogfb,  by  fonr  to  breadth,  with  a  considerable  town  called  Newport  |  and# 
befort  the  War,  was  a  beautifol  and  kighiy  caltivaled  diitriet. 
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considered  as  belonging  to  England,  according  to  the  established* 
usage  of  all  European  nations;  and  which  of  course  must  be 
admitted  as  valid  in  a  cause  between  any  two  of  them.    This 
right  may  indeed  be  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess ;  and  we  have 
seen^  toavigators  in  our  own  trnie  giving  new  names  to  places  in 
Cochin  China^   a  country,  perhaps  as  civilized  as  their  own  > 
which  is  the  same  as  if  a  Chinese  junk  should  sail  up  the 
Thames,  and  the  captain  bestow  new  names  upon  eveiy  object. 
But  in  a  country  thinly  inhabited  1)y  savages,  and  adapted  for 
European  settlements^   the  case  is  totally  different  >  and  any 
usage,  however  ridiculous,  must  be  admitted  which  tends  to  pre« 
vent  disputes  and  contests.    The  first  settlement  seems  however 
to  be  the  most  rational  claimf  and  no  such  event  having  yet  hap- 
pened, the  western  coast  of  North  Ameiiea  shall  be  arranged, 
among  the  ilnconquered  Conutries,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
proper  method,  when  the  settlements  are  only  a  few  detached, 
factories,  to  which  the  natives  piofess  no  subjection.    Hence  the 
regions  around  Hudson's  Bay,  with  Labrador  and  Greenland, 
are,  from  the  intense  severity  of  the  climate,  dtelared  free  by  na- 
ture, and  shall  also  be  classed  among  the  Unconquered  Countries* 
The  present  short  description  shall  therefore  only  comprise  Ca- 
nada, and  the  other  British  provinces  in  the  south,  which  form 
actual  possessions  or  colonies. 

CAlSfADA, 

Tbi6  country  is  computed  to  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,^  and  isle  of  Anticosta,  in  the  east,  to  the  lake  of  Win- 
Btpeg,  in  the  west,  or  from  long.  64^  to  d7^  west  from  London, 
thirty-three  degrees,  which  in  that  latitude  may  be  about  1200 
geographical  miles  The  breadth,  from. the. Lake  of  Erie,  in  the 
south,,  or  lat.  43^,  may  extend  to  lat.  49^,  or  360  geographical 
mites  f  but  the  medial  breadth  is  not  aboiw  ^00.  The  original 
populatioa  consisted  of  several  savage  tribes,  whose  names  and 
roanna»  may  be  traced  in  the  early  French  accounts,  vdiicb 
may  also  be  consulted  for  the  progressive  discovery,  the  first  set- 
tlement "being  at  Quebec  in  1608.  '  During  a  century  and  a  half 
that  the  French  possessed  Canada,  they  ma^de  many  discoveries 
towards  the^  west }  and  Lahonton,  in  the  e6d  of  the  seventeenth 
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%intatYf  has  given  a  toleraUe  account  of  some  lakes  beyond  tha€ 
called  Superior,  and  of  the  river  Missouiri.  Quebec  being  con* 
quered  by  Wolfe  1759,  Canada  was  ceded  to  Qreat  Britain  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  1763. 

-  The  chief  town  is  Quebec,  built  on  a  lofty  point  of  land  >  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  *  great  river  St.  Lawrence;  whidi  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  sufficiently  deep  and  spacfous  to  float  more 
than  one'  hundred  sail  of  the  line.  The  upper  town,  on  a  rock  of 
limestone,  is  .of  considerable  natural  strength,  and  well  fortified; 
but  the  lower  town  towards  the  river  is  open  to  every  attack. 
Montcalm's' vain  confidence,  in  marching  out  of  the  city,  led  to 
his  destruction,  while  a  siege  must  have  been  dissolved  by  the  ap«< 
proach  of  winter,  when  it  was  impnicticable  to  form  any  works  r 
yet  Quebec  might  in  the  new  procedures  of  war,  yield,  like  Hoi* 
land,  to  a>  frozen  campaign.  A  large  garrison  is  maintained ; 
but  5000  soldiers  would  be  necessary  to  man  the  works.  The 
inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be  '10,000,  about  two-thirds  being. 
French ;  and  the  presence  of  the  governor,  courts,  and  garrison^ 
conspire  to  render  it  gay  and  lively.  The  loix^er  town  is  mostly 
inhabited  by  tradd^  and  mariners*.  The  houses  are  commonty 
of  stone,  small,  ugly,  and  inconvenient  $  but  the  new  part  of 
the  governor's  house,  for  there  is  no  eitadel,  is  upon  an  improved 
plan.  The  monasteries  arefalmost  extinct ;  yet  there  are  three 
nunneries.  The  market  is  well  supplied ;  and  the  little  carts  are 
often  drawn  by  dogs.  .  The  vicinity  presents  most  sublime-  and 
beautiful  scenery ;  and  the  falls  of  the  river  Montmorenci  are 
particularly  celebrated. 

Montreal  is  a  neat  town,  on  the  east  side  of  a  considerable 
island,  formed  by  the'  river  St.  Lawrence  at  its  junction,  with 
the  river  Utawas,  which  is  the  boundary  between  Lower  and- 
Upper  Canada,  about  150  miles  above  Quebec.  This  is  the  ut- 
most point  to  which  ships  can  ascend  firom  the  sea;  but  several 
of  the  burden  of  400  tons  reach  Montreal  by  a  tedious  and  diffi- 
cnk  navigation.  This  town,  contains  about  1200  houses,  and 
probably  6000  souls ;  with  six  churches,  four  of  which  are  Ro* 
man  Catholic,  and  four  convents. .  The  chief  trade  is  in  fiirt^ 
which  are  thence  sent,  to  Canada  for  England.  The  North-west 
company  consists  of  merchants  of  Montreal,  The  canoes  are 
chiefly  employed  on  the  Utawas,  whence  the  fur  traders  proceed 
across  to  Lake  Winnipeg*    Mr.  Mackenzie  was  a  partner  in  the 
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North-west  Company^  which  has  considerably  lessened  the  trade 
of  that  of  Hudson's  Bay.  La  Vrairie  is  a  viUage  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  to  Montreal. 

Mr.  Weld^  Who  is  a  great  admirer  of  ice^  depicts  the  Canadi- 
an climate  in  the  most  favorable  colors,,  and  would  persuade  u» 
that,  though  considerably  further  to  the  north,  it  is  at  least 
equal' to  that  of  New  England.  But  even  by  bis  account  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  amazing ;  the  thermometer  in  Ju- 
ly and  August  rising  to  ^,  while  in  winter  the  mercury  freezes. 
The  snow  begins  in  November;  and  in  January  the  frost  is  so 
intense  that  it.  is  impossible  to  be  out  of  doors  for  any  time 
without  the  risk  of  what  is  called  a  frost-bite,  which  endangeis 
the  limb :  and  the  warm  intervals  cmly  increase  the  sensation  and 
the  jeopardy.  Bui  winter,  as  at  Petersburg,  is  the  season  of 
taiusement ;-  and  the  sledges  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  afford 
a  pleasant  and  speedy  conveyance.  Several  stoves  are  placed  in 
the  hall^  whence  flues  pass  to  the  apartments ;  and  there  are 
double  windows  and  doors.  On  going  abroad  the  whole  body 
IS  covered  with  fur^,  except  the  eyes  and  nose.  In  May  the 
thaw  generally  comes  suddenly,  the  ice  on  the  river  barsting 
#ith  the  noise  of  cannon,  and  its  passage  to  the  sea  is  terrific, 
•specially  when  a  pile  of  ice  crashes  against  a  rock.  •  Spring  b 
sommer :  and  vegetation  inst^iteous.  The  month  of  Septembei 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasant.  ^ 

The  face  of  the  country  is  gencfrally  mountainous  and  woody  ; 
but  th^re  are  savannas,  and  plains,  of  great  beauty,  ehiefly  to- 
wards Upper  Canada.  In  the  Tower  province  tbe  soil  nsostly 
consists  of  a  loose  blackish  earth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  in- 
cumbent on  cold  clay.  This  thin  mould  is  however  very  fertile, 
and  manure  was  seldom  or  never  used  by  the  French  settlers; 
but  of  late  marl  has  been  employed,  and  is  foiuid  in  considera- 
ble quantities  on  the  shores  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  great  river  St.  Lawrence  has  been  already  described  in 
the  general  view  of  North  Asierica.  The  Utawas  is  tbe  most 
important  of  all  its  tributary  streams,  issuing  from  various  lakes, 
towards  the  centre  of  Canada:  its  waters  are  of  a  bright  greenish 
color,  while  the  St.  Lawrence  is  mu^dy.  Many  rivers  of  small- 
er, consequence  flow  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north. 
The  large  lakes  have  been  also  already  mentioned;  there  are 
many,  others^  of  which  the  enumeration  would  be  tedious  |  ani 
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tome  difficulty  arises  frpm  the  want  of  any  precise  boundary  in 
the  north  of  Canada.     Nor  have  the  mountains  been  examined 
by  any  geologistj  who  could  indicate  their  ranges  or  illustrate 
their  structure.     The  chief  ridge  seems/ to  be  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  in  a  direction  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  giving 
source  to  the  many  streams  which  flow  S.  E.,  while  a  few  pass 
to  Hudson's  Bay.    But  there  are  many  mountains  between  Que- 
bec and  the  sea,  while  towards  the  Utawas  only  a  few  are  scat^ 
tered,  and  to  the  S.  W.  there  are  ample  ^plains.     The  botany 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  United  States  :  and  the  chief  sin- 
gularities in  zoology  are  the  moose,  the  beaver,  and  some  other 
animals,  for  which  Mr«  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology  may  be  con- 
sulted.    The  rein  deer  appears  in  the  northern  part,  and  the 
puma  and  lynx  are  not  unknown;     Both  the  Canadas  are  much 
infested  with  rattlesnakes.    The  humming  bird  is  not  uncomoioa 
at  Quebec.     The  mineralogy  js  of  little  consequence;  and  even 
iroo  seems  to  be  rare.    There  are  said  tp  be  lead  mines  which 
produce  some  silver;  and  it  is  probable  tlKit  eopper  may  be 
funud,  as  it  appears  in  the  S.  W.  of  Lake  Superior.     Coal 
abounds  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  but  this  valuable  mineral 
lias  not  been  discovered  in  Canada.     If  so  wide  ar^territoiy  were 
properly  examined  by  skilful  naturalists,  which  ought  always  to 
be  a  primary  care  with  every  government  for  the  most  advan- 
tageous position  of  settlements,  and.  that  every  advantage  may 
be  secured^  it  is  Highly  probable  that  important  discoveries'  might 
be  made.     Little  is  said  of  warm  springs,  or  mineral  waters ; 
and  the  chief  natural  curiosities  seem  to  be  the  grand  lakes,  ri-  • 
vers,  and  cataracts.  .  Among  the  latter  the  celebrated  Falls  o. 
Niagara  are  chiefly  on  the  side  of  Upper  Canada,  the  river  be- 
ing there  GOO  yards  wide,  and  the  fall  142  feet.     A  small  isl^pd   - 
lies  between  the  falls ;  and  that' on  the  side  of  the  States  is  350  ^ 
yards  wide,  while  the  height  is  163  feet:  from  the  ^eat  fall  % 
constant  cloud  ascends,  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  at  an  in- 
tredible  distance  j  and  the  whole  scene  is  truly  tremendous. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Thk  ambient  p.rovince  of  Nova  Scotia  was  granted  by  James 
I.  to  his  secretary  Sir  WilHam  Alexander,   aftcrwfirds  earl  of 
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Stirling ;  and  the  origin  of  the  title  of  baronets  of  Nova  Scotit 
18  weH  known.     It  wa$  ^  afterwards  seized  by  the  French,  who 
'seem  indeed  to  h^ve  been  the  first  possessors,  and  by  whom  it 
was  called  Acadie ;  but  it  was  surrendered  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  1713.     In  1784^  as  already  stated,  it  ivas  di- 
vided into  two  provinces^  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.    Id 
the  former  there  are  two  eonsiderable  bays^  and  a  river  of  some 
letigth^  called  St.  John's;  while  that  of  St.  Croix'  divides  New 
Brunswick  from  the  province  of  Main,  belongipg  to  the  United 
States.    The  river  of  St.  John  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons 
about  60  miles ;   and  for  boats  about  200 ;  the  tide  flowing 
about "80.     The  fish  are  salmon,  bass,  and  sturgeon;  and  the 
banks,  enriched  by  the  annual  freshets,  are  often  fertile,  level, 
and  covered  with  laige  trees;     This  river  affords  a  common  and 
near  route  to  Quebec.    There  are  many  lakes,  among  which  the 
Grand  Lake  is  30  miles  long,  and  about  nine  bro^d.     The  great 
chain  of  Apalachian  mountains  passes  on  the  N.  W.  of  this  pro- 
irince,  probably  expiring  at  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     The  ca- 
pital is  Frederick-town  on  the  river  St.  John,  about  90  miles 
from  its  estuary.     St.  Anne's  is  almost  opposite ;  and  there  are 
some  other  settlements  nearer  the  Bay  of  Fundi,  with  a  fort 
calted  Howe.    There  is  a  tribe  of  savages  called  the  Marecbites, 
estimated  at  140  fighting  men.    The  chief  products  are  timber 
and  fish* 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 

This  province  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  by  about  80  of 
medial  breadth,  being  inferior  in  size  to  New^Bruhswick.  There 
are  several  considerable  rivers,  among  which  that  of  Annapolis 
is  navigable  15  miles,  for  ships  of  100  tons.  The  Bay  of  Fundi, 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  extends  50  leagues 
inland;  the  ebb  and  flowing  of  the  tide  being  from  45  to  60  feet. 
The  capital  is  Halifax,  on  the  Bay  of  Chebucto,  well  situated 
for  the  fishery,  with  communications,  by  land  and  water^  with 
other  parts  of  this  province,  and  New  Brunswick.  There  is  a 
good  harbour,  where  a  small  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  employ- 
ed in' protecting  the  fishing  vessels,  is  laid  up  in  the  winter. 
The  town  is  entrenched^  with  forts  of  timber^  and  is  said  to 
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ooiiCUif  15  or  16,000  ibbdNfiBnls^  H  superi^^  populatkm  tb  that 
of  Quebec.  Stifilbutii>  towards  the  S.  W,»  once  contaiiied  600 
Eunilies:  Gutsbnry  al)iout  250.  The' Harbour  of  Annapolis  Si 
excellent ;  biii  it  is  an  ]iiGoniideRad)le  haili}et«  Daring  a  great 
part  of  the  year  the  air  is  foggy  and  unhealthy  j  and  for  four  or 
Ivemanlhs  intensely  cold*  There  are  many  forests  j  and  th€ 
soil  is  generally  thin  and<  barren,  though  £trtile  on  the  banks  of 
the  rhrere,  in  grass,  hemp,  and  flax ;  but  supplies  of  grain  anf 
sent  from  England.  The  Micmaes,  ati  Indian  tribe  of  about  SOO 
fighters^  dwell  on  the  ea^t  bf  Halifax.  Britain  sends  to  these  pr<H 
vinces  linen  and  woollep  elothsi,  and  other  atticies  to  the  amount 
of  about  <£30,Q00. ;  and  receives  timber  and  fish  worth  about 
^50,000.  The  chief  fishery  is  that  of  cod  on  the  Cape  Sible 
coast.  Neat  Cape»Canco  there  are  remarkable  clifTs  of  wbitd 
gypsum.  About  23  ledgues  frdm  that  cape  is  the  Isle  de  Salble^ 
or  of  Sand,  consisting  wholly  of  that  substance,  ini:^ed  .With 
white  transparent  stones,  the  hills  bdlng  railk-^white  cones,  sind 
some  146  feet  above  the  sea«  This  strange^  isle  has  ponds^  df 
fre6h  water ;  with  junipers,  blueberries,  and  cranberries,  and 
some  grass  and  vetches,  which  serve  to  support  a  few  horses^ 
cows,  and  hogs. .  The  Bay  of  Fundi  presents  an  infinite  variety 
of  picturesque  and  sublime  scenery ;  and  the  Bore  rises  to  the 
height  of  70  feet. 

ISLAND  OF  CAPE  BRETQN. 

'  This  island  is  attached  to  the  province  of  Lower  Canada^ 
though  divided  from  Nova  Scotia  only  by  a  sti^it  of  one  mile  in 
bt«adth.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  length ;  and  according  to  th6 
French  authors  teas  discovered  at  a  very  early,  period,  about 
A.  Q.  1500,  by  the  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  navigated  these 
seas ;  atid  being  supposed  a  part  df  the  Continent  #a8  called 
Cape  Breton,  a  naihe  absurdly  retained.  They  did  not  however 
tcdte  possession  of  it  till  17 13)  when  they  erected  Fort  Dauphin : 
the  harboiir  being  found  difticult,  Louisburg  was  built  in  1730, 
the  se'ttlen  being  chiefly  from  Europe,  as  the  Acadians,  or 
French  of  Nova  Scotia,  %did  not  choosetto  leave  that  country. 
In  I743r  Cape  Breton  was  taken  by  some  troops  from  New  Eng- 
land }  «nd  has  aince  remained  subject  to  the  British  croWn,  The 
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climate  is  cold  and  kggy,  not  only  from  the  proximitj  of  Nm« 
foundland,  but  from  numerous  lakes  and  forests.  The  soil  i* 
chiefly  mere  moss,  and  has  been  found  unfit  for  agriculture. 
The  chief  towns  are  Sidney  and  Louisburg ;  the  whole  inhabit 
tants  of  the  isle  do  not  exceed  1000.  The  fur-trade  is  Inconsider- 
ably, but  the  fishery  very  important,  this  island  being  esteemed 
the  chief  seat ;  and  the  value  of  this  trade,  while  inrthe  French 
possession,  was  computed  at  <£  1,000,000  sterling.  There  is  a 
very  ^tensive  bed  of  coal  in  this  island,  in  a  horizontal  direc* 
tion,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  below  the  surfacfe }  but  it 
has  been  chiefly  used  as  ballast :  in  one  of  the  pits  a  fire  -was 
kindled  by  accident,  and  remains  unextinguished. 

The  island  of  St.  John  is  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west  of 
Cape  Breton,  being  about  60  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breadth^ 
^d  is  attached  to  the  proyince  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  French  hi« 
habitants,  about  4000,  surrendered  with  Cape  Breton,  in  1745. 
It  is  said  to  be  fertile,  with  several  streams.  A  lieutenant-go* 
pernor  resides  at  Charlotte-town  5  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^land  are  computed  at  50Q6» 

NEWFOUNDLAND, 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  / 1496^  who 
also  founded  the  prior  claim  of  England  to^  the  North  American 
shores  as  Car  south  as  Florida.  Tiiis  discovery,  like  that  of 
Columbus  and  others,  was  unintentional,  the  design,  being  ftiere- 
ly  to  penetrate  to  the  East  Indies^  Those  authors  who  wonder 
that  no  colonies  were  sent,  only  show  their  ignorance  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  first  navigators ;  and  at  that  period  there .  was 
not  one  man  in  Europe  who  could  have  formed  the  smallest  idea 
of  the  benefits  of  a  colony.  It  was  the  success  of  the  Spapish 
coloni^s^  allured  by  gold  alone,  that  towards  the  eiid  of  tfte  six- 
teenth century^  enlarged  the  ideas  of  mankind :  but  even  then 
Raleigh's  transcendent  mind  held  out  gold  to  all_  his  followers, 
as  the  sole  inducements  The  island  of  Newfoundland  is  about 
320  miles  in  length  ^d  breadth,  the  shape  approaching  to  a  tri- 
angle. It  seems  to  be  r^{her  hilly  than  isountainous,  with  woods 
of  birciv  small  pine,  and  fir,  yet  on  the  south-west  side  there 
are  k>fty  head-lands.    Tlie  country  has  scarcely  been  penetrated 
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4b0ve  30  miles ;  but  there  are  numerous:  ponds  and  morasses/ 
with  some  dry  barrens.    The  gteat  fishery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland b^ins  about  the  1 0th  of  May,  and  continues  till  the 
end  of  September.     The  cod  is  either  dried  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean; or  what  are  called  mud-fish,  barrelled  up  in  a  pickle  of 
salt,  for  the  English  market.     These  banks  and  the  island  are 
eniriroiied  with  constant  fog,  or  snow  and  sleet;  the  former  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  occasioned  by  the  superior  warmth  of  the 
gulf  stream  from  ^the  West  Indies.     The  fishery  is  computed  ta 
yield  about  <£dOO,000  a  year,  from  the  cod  sold  in  the  Catholic  . 
countries.     The  island  of^ewfoundland,  after  many  disputes 
with  Che  French,  was  ceded  to  England  1713,  the.  Fraich  ba«- 
vii^  permission  to  dry  their  nets  on  the  northern  diores ;  and  in 
1763.it  was  stipulated  {that  they  might  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  St* 
Lawrence ;  and  the  small  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  wertf 
ceded  to  them.    The  French^  by  the  treaty  1783,  were  to  enjoy 
their  fisheries  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  th^  inhabi* 
lants  of  the  United  States  having  the  same  privileges  as  beforir 
their  independence)  and  the  preliminaries  of  October  1801  con* 
firm  the  privileges  granted  to  the  French. 

The  chief  towns  are  St.  John  in^the  S.  E.  with  Placentia  in 
the  south,  and  Bonavista  in  the  east ;  but  not  above  a  thousand 
families  remain  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  a  small  squa- 
dron is  sent  to  protect  the  fisheries  and  settlements,  the  admiral 
being  sdso  governor  of  the  island,  its  sole  consequence  depend- 
ing on  the  fishery ;  and  there  are  two  lieutenant  governors^  one 
at  St:  John's,  another  at  Placentia.^ 

.  These  dreary  shores  are  strpngly  contrasted  by  the  Bermudas 
or  Sommer  Islands,  lying  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between 
Nova  dbotia  and  the  West  Indies;  but  as  they  are  nearer  to  tha 
coast  of  Carolina  than  to  any  other  laud,  it  seems  more  proper 
to  arrange  them  here  than  under  any  other  division. 

THE  BERMUDAS,  or  SOMMER  ISLANDS. 

'    Thet  are  four  in  number,  and  were  discovered  by  the  Spani* 
ards  under  John  Bermudas,  in  1527  ;  l^ut  being  afterwards  neg* 

*  Tlieisie  of  Anticosta,  at  the  inpnth  «f  the  St.  Lawfeoce,  is  full  of  rockf^ 
sndhasno  harbonr,  but  U  covered  with  wood;  aud  excellent  cod  is  foiisil 
«s  the  shores. 
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l6Cted  by  them,  they  were  again  disclcwed  by  the  dbipwteck  o| 
Sir  George  Sommer  in  1609;  whieh  event  seeoiS  tp  have  indu- 
eed  Shakespear  to  describe  them  aa  ever  t;e^cd.  with  9torm9 
Another  poet,  Waller^  whb  resided  there  some  titiie,  on  his  be-^ 
ing  edndemned  for  a  plot  against  the  parliament  in  1643^  den 
bribes  them  In'  very  different  colors,  as  enjoying  a  perpetual 
spring.  'Ifi  1725  the  benevolent  and  eccentric  bishop  Berkley 
proposed  to  erect  a  collie  in  these  islands  for  the  conversion  of 
the  savage  Americans !  Of  these  little  islands  the  chief  ia  that 
ealiffd  St.  George,  with  a  capital  town  of  the  same  Hame^  con-* 
toinihg  about  500  houses,  built  of  a  mh  free^stone^  probably  like 
thiit  of  Bath  $  the  inhabitants  being  about  3000,  and  those  of 
All  the  isles  perhaps  about  9000;  There  is  a  gOMrnor,  council^ 
aiid  general  assembly :  the  religion  being  that  of  the  church  of 
England^  The  people  are  chiefly  occupied  in  building  light  sliipa 
Hf  their  eedars,.  in  which  they  trade  to  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  It  would  i^ear  that  these  remote  isles  were  un* 
inhabited  when  settled  b)  the  English,  but  a  good  history  and 
description  of  the  Bermudas  might  afford  a  pleasing  addition  to 
the  geographveal  library. 


NATIVE   TRIBES^ 


AND 


UNCONQUERED  COUNTRIES. 


GREENLiAND. 


Tax  itiffcovc^  Df  thi$  exteoeiv^  regioa,  whidi^  vfaecher  Goxir 
tinetitfti  or  HU»lar,  must  be  regarded  m  beloB^ng  Itp  Nprdi 
America,  was  made  by  the,  j^eople  of  Iceland  fai  the  teath  c«mtu- 
ry ;  the  distaece,  aeoording  tt)  the  best  tm^^^  being  about  eight 
degroea  of  leig^ude  in>  la(  $6^,  or  nearly  200  geographical 
miles;  but  f^foe  .maps  redace  it  to  five  de^es,  or  act  moEe 
tk«n  ISQ  geogcaiAieal  miles*  The  in.bet^eourte  between  t^\%  cqIo** 
ny  ft&d  Detimairk  was  maialniMd  tSU  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
ceatury,  the  Ja^  of  aelYeiiteen  bishops  being  named  in- 1406:  nad 
ia  that  €ieiitsary»  by  the  gradual  inc? ease  of  ibe  arctic  ice,  the  o#* . 
loay  a^picaitt  to  hiiTe  been  completely  imprisoned  by  the  fioaatt 
oceim)  ^Wl^iie  on  ^  west  a  range  of  impasaaUe  aaountaina  and 
idaifis,  iioyered  wM^h  perjietual  ice,  precluded  all  aceeas.  The  aii« 
oiQBte^ttJbemaiitcQataif^stYaral  churchea'and  moni^iterM^.lhft 
naia^and  |>ci9itioQs  ttf  wbidi  may  be  traced  in  tfie  map  by  Tor- 
im»i  from  w^ich  it  would  sc^m  (bat  the  colony  extended  omst 
^)om%  2Q0  mU^  in  tjhe  S*  E.  extremity.  On  the  west  some  nvak 
of  <dwirches  ha^e  al^o  been  disn^eted.  In  tnore  recent  tianaa  iht 
wQiter^iQQast  was  chiefly  e:)cplQred  by  Bavia,  land  other  Engliab 
oaifiglltors ;  but  U)ere  was  no  a^n^  to  settle  any  eirfoaf.  •▲ 
piooo  Narive^ian  (jkqgy man,  named  JEgede,  having  ^ohably  eaaA 
the  book  of  T^fo^as  puUiriied  in  171$9  <^^  deeply  iihpceaaad 
ai(h  1^  melanoholy  rituation  of  this  ealany,  if  k  should  be 
fwii4  to  w^V  A^i  ^Ti  1721*  proeteded  to  Att  ^westera  ahore^ 
^i^ci  ha  oomiiftttd  lill  173S,  praiicUiig  the  «oapel  to  Ifa^ 
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dvet^  his  benevolent  example  having  been  since  MIowed  by  se- 
veral missionaries.  The  sect  called  Moravians  b^an  their  set* 
tlements  about  thirty  years  after^  being  chiefly  those  of  New 
Hemhuth  and  Liehtenfrls.  It  is  said  that  the  coantry  b  inha^ 
bited  as  far  as  76^ ;  but  the  Danish  and  Moravian  settlemenU 
are  chiefly  in  the  S.  W.^  though  at  one  time  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  factory  as  far  north  as  73^.  The  natives  have  no 
conception  of  what  we  call  Baffin's  Bay :  but  say  that  in  the 
north  of  their  country  there  is  a  narrow  strut  which  divides  it 
from  the  continent  of  America. 

This  dreary  country  may  b^  said  to  consist  of  rocks,  ice,  and 
snow ;  but  in  the  southern  parts  there  are  some  small  junipers, 
willows,  and  birch.  There  are  rbin*deer,  and  some  dogs  re- 
sembling wolves,  with  arctic  foxes,  and  polar  bears*  Hares  are 
common ;  and  the  walrus,  and  five  kinds  of  seals,  frequent  the 
shores*  The  birds,  particularly  sea  and  water  fowl,  are  tolera- 
bly numerous ;  as  are  the  fish ;  and  the  insects  exceed  ninety. 

What  is  called  tbe  tee  blink  is  an  amazing  congeries  of  ice,  at 
the  mouth  of  an  inlet,  the  splendor  of  which  is  discerned  at  the 
distance  of  many  leagues.     It  is  said  to  eittend  in  magmficent 
arches  for  about  24  miles.   The  short  summer  is  very  warm,  but 
foggy ;  and  the  northern  lights  diversify  the  gloom  of  winter. 
What  is  called  the  frost  smoke  bursts  firom  cracks  in  the  Frozen 
Ocean.    The  natives  are  short,  with  long  black  hair,  small  eyes, 
and  flat  faces,  being  a  branch  of  the  Iricimos,  or  American  S»- 
moieds :  it  is  supposed  that  they  do  not  exceed  10,000,  the  nom* 
ber  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  small-pox. ,  Their  ca- 
noes, in  which  one  man  proceeds  to  kill  seals,  are  of  a  magvriar 
construction,   and'  h^e  sometimes  been  wafted  as  for  as  the 
Orkneys.    The  highest  mountains  are  on  the  west  side ;  and  the 
three  pinnacles  of  what  is  called  the  Stag's  Horn  are  visible  from 
the  sea  at  the  distance  of  fi>rty  or  sixty  leagues.   Crantz  obeenres 
that  the  rocks  are  very  full  of  clefts,  commonly  perpendienlar, 
and  seldom  ^  wider  than  half  a  yard,  fiBed  with  spar,  quartz,  talc, 
and  gamuts.    The  rocks  are  generally  rather  vertical  or  little  in- 
dined,  consisting  of  granite,  with  some  sand^stone,  and  lapia 
olarisl    Our  author's  imperfect  mineralogy  also  indicates  mica» 
cious  sehistus,  coarse  marble,  and  serpentine ;  with  asbestos  and 
amianthus,  crystals,  and.  black  schorl.    It  is  said  that  fluate  of 
aigill,  a  new  substance,  has  been  recently  found  in  Greenland ; 
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periiaps  this  is  the  soft'transparent  stone  of  Crantz.  The  lapis 
dans  is  of  singular  utility  in  Greenland,  and  the  north  of  Ame- 
nca,  being  used  for  lamps  and  culinary  utensils.  The  «oil  con-' 
sists  of  unfertile  clay  or  sand.  The  winter  is  very  severe;  and 
the  roc^ks  often  burst  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost.  Above  66^ 
the  sun  does  not  set  in  the  longest  days,  and  at  64^  is  not  four 
hoars  bei^eath  the  horizon. 


LABRADOR. 

This  large  extent  of  coast  was  so  named  by  the  Portuguese 
navigator  who  made  the  iirst  discovery.  In  the  inland  parts 
there  were  American  savages^  and  on  tlfe  coasts  Iskimos^;  but' 
the  former  have  mostly  retired  to  the  south,  and  even  the  latter 
seem  gradually  to  withdraw ;  neither  people  had  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Laplanders.  '  There  were  here  only  a  fi^w  factories,  till 
the  Moravian  clergy  formed  little  settlements,  particularly  at 
Naiu,  about  1764.  To  these  'missionaries  we  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  that  elegant  iridescent  felspar^  <!alled  the  La^ 
brador  stone.  It  is  said  to  hav^  been  first  discovered  in  sailing 
through  some  lakes,*  where  its  bright  -hues  were  reflected  from 
the  water.  The  most  rare  color  is  the  scarlet.  Mr.  Cartwright^ 
who  resided  at  intervals  nearly  sixteen  years  in  this  desolate 
country,  has  published  a  minute  and  prolix  journal,,  which  how- 
ever gives  a  curious  picture  of  its  state,  and  appearances  along 
the  coast^  for  the  inland  parts^  have  never  been  eicplored.  His 
Indiana  seem^  to  be  Iskimos,  and  their  manners  are  very  fil. 
thy.  He  remarks  that  the  grouse  not  only  change  their  color  in 
tl^  winter,  but  that  they  then  gain  a  large  addition  of  white  fea- 
thers. The  porcupines  resemble  the  beaver^in  size  and  shape ; 
and  he  observed  woIvereens«  He  who  wishes  to  study  the  man-;: 
ners  of  bearsi  may  here  find  ample  satisfiiction.  At  a  cataract 
surrounded,  with  elders,  spruces,  firs,  larches,  birch,  and  aspin, 
many  sitlmon^  ascend,  and  the  bears  assemble  in  numbers  to 
catch  their  favorite  prey.  Some  dive  after  the  fish,  jind  do  not 
appear  till  at  the  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  j'ards.  Othen 
seem  to  be  loungers,  who  only  come  jto  see  what  is  going  for- 
■  —     ■  '■      ■•       ■   '         II       -  ■ 

*  A  large  inland  sea,  or  lake,  Is  laid  down  by  D'Anville,  which  has  re- 
ctffltly  l^eo  copied  nnder  the  appellation  of  a  New  Sea. 
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irarcb^  and  to  mjoiy  the  prem^nade  and  the  apectade*  Our 
author  i^oqfvted  Ihtrfy^tWjO  white  bears^  and  three  black  ones, 
BeiD^d^r  ajto  abound^  apd  4hek  veoisoA  m  excellent.  Mr« 
Cartwrigbt  eontradiots  the  reeeived  Juscounto  of  the  beaver^  a««- 
sartnig  that  he  ney^r  eats  fish  nor  any  aamml  food ;.  bot  Ibes  vn 
the  leaves  and  bark  of  euch  tr«^  and  bhrubs  as  hare  not  a  revi- 
nous  juice^  and  the  roots  of  the  water  4ily.  Th^k  sagaeity  t§ 
not  80  great  as  is  generally  supposed ;  but  there  is  something  so 
singular  in  their  erect  movements^  that  an  illiterate  observer  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  ^^  enchanted  christians.''  Even  the  peacea- 
ble  Iskimos  are  liable  to  contests ;  and,  about  1736,  in  a  quar- 
rel concerning  a  young  nvoman,  a  furious  slaughter  arose,  in 
which  tieither  sex  aor  *age  were  spared.  At  the  ebse  of  his 
third  volume  Mr.  Cartv9right  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  country^ 
and  a  thetniofnetrieal  joumai.  So  far  as  discovered,  LiArador 
is  generally  hilly,  and  even  mountaiaous ;  but  the  southern  parts 
might,  be  improved,  though  it  W(Aild  be  dittcuk  to  guard  against 
the  white  bears  and  wolves ;  and  catf^  niust  be  housed  for  nine 
raotiths  in  the  year.  The  eastern  coa^t  exhibits  a  most  barren 
and  ironobouad  appearance,  the  rocky  mountains  rising  suddenly 
from  the  sea^  with  spots  of  black  peat  earth,  producing  stunted 
plantis.  Rivers,  brooks,  lakes,  pods,  and  ponds,  are  abundant* 
ly  rich  in  fish,  and  frequented  by  innumerabie  birds.  Though 
springs  be  rare,  the  waters  being  mostly  dissolved  snow,  yet 
swelkd  throats  are  unkmnvn,  though  frequent  in  the  alphie 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  eastern  coast  also  pr^setita 
tboasands  of  islands^  covered  with  flocks  of  sea  few),  parti<Hi1ar- 
ly  dder  dutks ;  and  in  the  larger  isles  |here  are  deer,  foxes,  and 
haresk  The  fish  are  salmon,  trout,  pike,  barbel,  eels,  "antl 
others.  Inland  the  air  is  milder;  there  are  many  trees,  and 
some  symptoms  of  fertility.  The  plants  are  wild  celery,  ^scurvy- 
grass,  leddocks,  and  Indian  salad.  There  are  some  appearances 
cf  iron;  and  .the  Iskimos  now  Collect  the  Labrador  spar  on  the 
shpres  of  the  sea  and  lakes,  for  the  rocks  have  not  been  disco- 
vered. Perhaps  this  spar  was  ^the  shining  stone  brought  from 
Labrador  by  one  of  our  early  navigators,  as  a  speciii^en  of  gold- 
oie*  The  birds  are  common  to  arctic  regions,  and  the  animah 
are  mostly  of  the  fur  kind.  In' 'which  trade  our  author  was  enga- 
ged. The  natives  are  mountaineers  and  Iskimos ;  the  former  re- 
sembling gypsies,  with  somewhat  of  French  Matures  from  a  laix* 
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Uiie  of  Gimiutita  blood.  They^  cUefljr  Rre  on  mn'  deer>  said 
abe  kill  foses^  matluM,  and  Mav€n.  Thej  lire  in  wigwains,'  • 
kind  of  tents  covered  with  deer  Hsm  and  birch  rind  ;  and  ace  a 
^  of  Roinan  Cathdics^  being  amdous  'to  rieit  the  prieatt  et 
Quebec  The  Iskimos  are  the  same  people  with  the  Greenland^ 
9r8>  whose  manners  are  minutely  described  by  Grants.  They 
me  dedges  drawn  by  dogsy  as  in  Asia.i  Remains  of  seiils  and 
^ly  snbstatices  hav^  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  ground^  so  as  to 
produce  rich  er^  of  grass  on  spots  formerly^  Mly  sprinkled 
witfa  heath. 

HUDSON'S  BAY. 

The  Inland  sea  commonly  called  Hudson's  Bay  was  exploteil 
in  1610;  iknd  a  diarter  for  planting,  and  improving  the  connCiy,' 
and  carrying  dil  trade^  was  granted  to  a  company  in  1670.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Cofripdny  has  since  retained  a  claim  to  most  ex- 
t^ilivC' territories,  on  the  west,  south  and  east,  of  that  inland 
sea^  supposed  to  extend  from  70^  to  1 15^^  and  allowing  the  de-» 
gree  biily  30  miles,  the  length  will  be  1 350  geographical  miles^' 
and  the  medial  breadth  about  350.  This  vast  extent  of  ice  and 
snow  is  however  of  little  consequencb  considered  in  itself;  and 
it  is  hot  understood  that  the  company  gain  great  wealth.  An 
able  writer  has  also  defended  them  against  the.  invidious  charge 
of  obstructing  geographical  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  commer^- 
eiat  monopoly.  Tlie  journey  of  Mr.  Heame  is  indeed  a  manr*  ^ 
fest,  though  tatdy,  proof  of  the  contrary.  The  annual  exports 
are  about  ;£  1 6,000;  and  the  returns^  which  yield  a  considerable 
revenue  to  government^  perhaps  amount  to  «£30,000.  The 
North-west  Company  lately  established  at  Montreal,  has  also 
eottsiderably  reduced  the  profits;  but  an  enquiry  into  the  state 
of  this  Company,  and  of  their  territories,  might  be  an  object 
of  some  importance,  and  might  perhaps  lead  to  great  improve^ 
meiits  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  comnterce,  and  deriving 
every  possible  advantage  from  these  extensive  territories  and 
seas.  The  establishment  of  factories,  here  called  forts,  and 
which  sometimes  contain  small  garrisons,  and  other  peculiar  cir« 
camstances,  seem  more  adapted  to  the  powers  of  a  commercial 
company,  than  of  private  traders;  and  even  the  example  an4 
success  of  the  Nordi-west  Company  seem  to  authorise  .that  of 
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Hudson's  Bay.  But  thejr  ought  strictly,  to  attend  to  the  chznuiw 
ter  of  their  servants)  who,  as  Mr.  Cartwright  observes,  wiQ 
som^imes  kill  an  Indian  in  preference  to  a  deen 

The*  regions  around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  that  of  Labrador, 
have,  by  a  miserable  compHment  to  the  parent  coantry,  been 
.sometimes  called  New  Britain,  a  name  not  admitted  in  French 
or  English  maps.     The  parts  on  the  west 'of  Hudson's  Bay  have 
also  been  called  New  North  and  South  Wales ;  while  that  on 
the  east  is  styled  Ea&t  Main.    In  then^oj^th,  Japies'  Bay  stretch- 
es inland  about  300  miles  by  about  150  in  breadth ;  and  the 
most  valuable  settlenients  are  in  that  vicinity,  as  Albany  Fort^ 
Moose  Fort,  and  East'  Main  Factory.     Further  to  the  south; 
on  the  confines  of  Upper  Canada,  are  Brunswick  House,  Frede; 
rick  Hoiase;   and  spme  others,  which,  perhaps,  belong  to  the 
North-west  Company.     In  the  north,  Severn  House  is  at  the 
mouth  jpf  a  large  river,  which  seems  tp  flow  from  the  Lake  of 
Wipnipic.     York  Fojrt  stands  on  Nelson  river  5  and  still  further 
to  th^  north  13  Churchill  Fort,  which  seems  the* furthest  settle- 
ment in  tl>at  d^rection.^     To  the  west  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  extended  little  further  than  Hudson's  House ;  whil^ 
the  superijor  spirit  of  th^  North-west  Company  has  nearly  apr 
prpached  the  Pacific.f     The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Nel-r 
acK^  or  Saskashawin,  and  the  Severn  ;  the  comparative  course  of 
the  latter  scarcely  exceeding  400  British  miles,  but  of  great 
breadth  and  d^pth.     In  the  south,  the  Albany,  Moose,  Abitib, 
abd  Haxricana,  are  the  most  considerablje ;  but  all  the  rivers  are 
imped^  with  faUs  and  shoals.     Near  that  singular  inlet  called 
Chesterfield  there  are  many  la]^,   but  the  barbiirous  names 
inrosld  neither  edify  nor  entertain  the  reader;  nor  isi  it  Uk^ly  that 
they  should  ever  become  memorable  in  natural  or  civil  history. 
The  Sea  of  Hudsotf  comm<Hdy  presets  bold  rpcky  shores ;-  but 
a^  int^ryak  there  are  marshes  and  large  beaches.     There  are  scr 
yeral  bigl^  islands,  the  largest  of  which '  in  the  north  has  been 
little  explprqd  ;  and  in  what  is  called  Baffin's  Bay  (if  such  a  sea 
exist),  some  maps  and  charts  admit  a  very  large  central  island 

called  James  Island*  which  others  entirely  reject, 

.  ♦ ^ J . 

*  Chorcbill  Fort  w^  balU  19  171$.  It  U  9^9  called  Fort  PriDCC  of  W^Ifi. 

■^  Th^  bouadary  between  tbe  Iladsoo^s  Bay  Compaoy  and  Canada  ii  un- 
derstood lo  foUow  the  ridge  that  K^ivesftoarce  to  the  rivers  flowing  N.  and  S* 
as  far  as  Lake  Aooipeg ;  whence  lat  490  is  laul  to  form  tbe  llniu 
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Even  in  lat.  57^  the  winters  are  extremely  severe;  the  ice  on 
the  rivers  is  eight  feet  thick>  and  brandy  coagulates.  The  rocks 
bunt  with  a  horrible  noise^  e(j(ual  to  that  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
the  splinters  are  thrown  to  an  amazing  distance.  Mock  suns* 
and  haloes^  are  riot  nnfre^iuent ;  and  the  sun  vities  and  sets  with 
a  large  cone  of  yellowish  light.  The  aurora  borealis  dtflbses  a 
variegated  splendor,  which  eqnals  that  of  the  full  moon  >  and 
the  stars  sparkle  with  fiery  redness.'  The  fisir  in  Hudson  See,  ore 
far  from  numerous;  and  the  whale  fishery,  has  been  attempted 
without  success.  There  are  few  shell  fish  ;  and  the  quadnipeds 
9nd  birds  correspond  with  those  of  Labrador  and  Canada.  The 
northern  indigeqes  are  iskimos ;  but  there  are  other  savages  io 
the  south :,  and  the  factories  are  visited  "by  several  tribes* 

In  order  to  complete  this  general  sketch  of  the  geography  of 
Che  New  World,  we  shall  Subjoin*  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
islands  which  form  a  part  of  i(.    The  numerous  and  important 
khmds  which  border  the'  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  nearly  from 
East  Florida  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  have  dbtttn^^ 
ed  the  name  of  West  Indies,   from  an  erroneous  opinion  en- 
tertained  by  the  first  discoverers^  that  they  constituted  a  part  of 
India,  or  at  least  that  they  were  not  far  distant  hoai  that  conti- 
nent.    The  principal  of  these,  ranging  in  a  direetion  from  east 
to  west,  are  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St;  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico« 
These  ar^  followed  by  that  remarkable  group  known  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  by  the  Dax»es  oi  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  .the  former 
distinction  extending  fit>m  Porto  Rico  to  Dominica,  the  latter 
comprising  Martinico,  and  all  the  siDuthern  part  of  the  range. 
The  French  include  them  all  under  the  appellation  of  windward^ 
as  being  situated  towards  the  east,  the  point  ^f  the  trade  wind :  > 
they  are  also  known  in  geography  by  the  names  of  the  Antilles 
Mid  the  Caribbee  Islands;     Their  situation  and  products  are* 
such  aa  to  render  them  of  great  commercial  importance ;  but  ex- 
cepting St.  Dofningo,  their  political  weight  is  considerable  only 
by  their  connexion  with  Europe.     The  West  India  Islands  are 
so  well  known,  that  a  minute  description  is  unnecessary ;  and  a 
gineral  view  wiir  suffice  for,,every  geographical  and  historical 
purpose. 
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St.  DOMINGO. 


Among  all  tlw  islmids  comprised  in  %^\$  extensive  range^  His- 
puittola,  or,  St.  Domingo^  constituting  an  independent  negro  go- 
vemtnent,  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  new  worlds  bas 
aequired  the  greatest  political  importance^  and  inerits  in  the 
hig^ieat  degree  the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher 
The  oent;nd.  part  of  St.  Domingo  is  situated  under  the  19t^  de^* 
greaof  jiorth  latitude^  and  the  71st  degree  of  west  longitude; 
and  -its  exteni;  may  be  computed  at  something  more  tihan  400 
English  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about  1 2Q  miles  in  it^ 
gtfiHt^tf  Of  100  in  its  medial  breadth.  The  4ce  of  tlie  country 
is  f^oeedingly  diversified.  Towards  the  coasts,  immevoua  vallies 
and  eacteasi^  plains  display  the  most  luxuriant  fertili^«  The  in- 
terior of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  presents  an  inerieate 
mass  of  hills,  .vallies,^  aad  forests,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
earfy  'colonization  of  the  coasts,  appear  to  be  imperfectly  known 
to  the  Eatopeans.  The  cUniate,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Watt  Indies,  is  hot;  and^  if  we  may  fiwm  a  judgin^t  from  the 
events  of  the  last  war,  it  must  be. considered  aa  extremely  un- 
healdiful.  Uomspech's  regiment  <tf  hnssata  was  in  little  more 
tb^  two  months  reduced  from  1000  taSOO;  and  this  96th  la- 
ment totally  perished  on  this  inhospitable  shore.  Of  15,000 
British  aftd  fi>reign  troops  emfdoyed  in  the  eiqsedition  to  St;  Do* 
mipgo,  no  more  than  3000  were  left  alive  and  fit  lor  semoe  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1797 ;  and  about  5000  seamen  ave  said  to 
have  .perished  in  that  ill-lated.enteiprise.  The  EoropeaMs,  how^ 
ever,  havii^  wealth  for  their  only  object  in  the  estabUshmcot  of 
cdonies,  have  invariaUy  postponed  the  advantages  of  kealtb  to 
the  views  of  arariqe ;  and  in  the  -eye  of  the  merchant  or  the 
pianterj^  the  exnberant  fertility  of  the  soil  of  IBt.  Domingo  mi^ 
amply  compensate  die  inoonvenieqoes  of  the  climate.  The  ave- 
rage prodlioe  of  all^tbo  ^gar  lands,  while  in  the  hands  ef  the 
Iteaei^  iras  not  k»8  than  twoity-four  hundred  wright  per  aere, 
which  is  three  times  the  average  fertility  of  those  of  Jamaica. 
In  the.  richest  soil  of  St.  Domingo,  a  single  acre  has  been  known 
to  yield  the  enormous  quantity  of  two  tons  and  a  half  of  sugar* 
Brfore  the  revolution^  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  in  sugar. 
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the  principal  article^  coffee^  cotton,  indigo,  molasses,  rum,  raw 
and  tanned  hides,  amounted  to  about  ^4,765^129  sterling.  In 
r^ard  to  commerce,  St.  Domingo  was  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  a  mine  of  wealth  to  France. 

Of  |dl  Ht^  European  settlenients,  thia  wds  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  ^undant  implartatimi  of  slaves.    During  the  tea  yeara 
{unerious  to  the  revcdution,  the  average  number  of  aegnies  «niMh> 
aUy  imported  an^ninted  to  29,006.    And  amidst  this  imm^ifse 
infliix  of  Africans,  tbe  nnmber  of  white  inhabitants  had  aome- 
what  decreased.   In  the  year*1790,  the  popiilatidn  of  the  Freneh- 
phrt  of  St.  Donnngo  amoanted  to  4S&,00ft  negro  alaves^  with 
about  24/)Q0  Mttlattoes,  or  free  penple  of 'cdor,  and^iio  More 
than  30^880  whites;    From  a  ww  Jl  these  oireumstanees,  it  h 
easy  to  perc^ivn  that  the  *^ext6nt  to  whtdi'  the  siaire  tradb  was 
carried  paned  the  «waj  to  that  tremendous  nivcAution,  whMi  pro- 
vtdao  fatal  fio  ithose  dealers  in  hufnan  Aesh,  whose  grand  objeet' 
was  to  aoqiHie  \^  theaweat  and  the  toil  of  the  negroes  in  8C. 
Domingo,  «  fortune  that  might  enable  them  to  riot  in  kxuiy  At 
Bourdeaux  or  Paris.    The  national  assembly  of  fVaaee  too  pre* 
dpitatefy  attempting  to  refeAn  her  colonial  system,  at  a  moment 
wbenthe  mother  country  waa  i^tated  by  the  most  violent  eom« 
motioaB,  gave  the  impulse  to  that  dangerous  {Mywer,  which  the 
rapid  increase  of  btodc  poptthition  had  introdnced  into  St.  Do- 
luhgo.     Some  eontrafictory  decrees  of  that  ateiembly  respeeting 
.the  rights  of  the  free  Malattoes' to  vote  fot  representatives,  exci- 
ted the  first  iistarbanees,  4vhi^h  were  farther  fomented  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Frenoh  planters.    Various  struggles  ensued  he* 
twaen  the  whites  and  the  people  of  color*    The  eommissionen  of 
Fmnce  had  emancipaCsdand  aismed  %he  slaves,  in  <M-der  to  -de* 
fend  the  island  against  the  English ;  and'  the  whole  settlement 
eidbibited  a  tomttltaous  and  martial  sceiie.    The  revoiutionizfng 
and  kveUing'spirit  of  Fvanoe  was  hitreduced  into  her  coionfe9| 
and  St.  Dmuago  aflbrcM  ail  ample  aAd  fiiviNrable- field  for  its 
oparation.    The  4:onsequei;ice  bas'heen,  thilt  iSvsk  a  war  of  many 
yean  on  the  cruet  priae^ile  of>ext^miniltioD,  the  French  are  to- 
tally enpetted  fronj  all  parte  d£  the  island,  except  from  the  cit]^ 
of  St,  Domingo ;  aiid>  the  woiM  now  sees  the  singular  phenome^ 
Qon,\n  inc^iehdent -4iffd  powerful  negro  empire,  tn  the  most 
cemnmnding  4itiMidn  4af  the  West  Indies.  ^  v       ' 
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Cuba.  . 
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Tub  island  of  Cuba  may  be  ranked  next  to  St.  Domingo^  t0 
which  it  18  equals  or  eten.  superior  in  extent,  and  inferior  only  in 
political  importance.  The  southemmost  part  of  the  coast  is  un- 
der the  parallel  of  20^  uotth,  which  is  nearly  the  latitude  of  the 
northern  shores  of  St.  Domingo;  and  the  northei|i  extremity «x- 
t^nds  Hlmost  td  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Cuba  is  about  700  miles 
in  length,  by  soisiething  le&^  than  70  in  medial  breadth.  A 
ohain  of  mouotains  runs^ across  the  interior  from  east  to  west: 
but  the  soil  is  in  general  extremely  fertile.  It  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  sugar;,  and  its  .tobacco  has  a  finer  flavor  than  thaUof 
any  othefr  part  of  America.  Among  itsr  productions  may  also  be 
reckoned  cocoa,  mastic,  long  pepper,  ginger  and  aloes.  The 
forests  product  ebony,  mahogany,  and  Haost  of  the  different  spe- 
cjesof  West  Indian  timber:  they  also  abound  with  cattle  and 
swine  like  those  of  St.  Domingo.  -  In  consequence  of  the  more  li- 
l^eral  policy  which.  Spain  has  adopted  in  her  colonial  system  since 
1765,  the  state  ci  Cuba  is  greatly  improved.  In  a  few  years  its 
cultivation  haa  been  so  greatly  extended,^  that  its  trade,  instead 
of  requiring  only  six  vessels  as  formerly,  soon  employed  200.  The 
coast  has  several  good  harbours.  St.  5ago,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
t9]and,  was  formerly  the  capital ;  but  that  honor  is  now  transfer- 
red to  the  Havannah,  situated  on  the  northern' coast.  This  city 
vas  founded  about  the  year- 1519.  tii  1669  it  was  taken  by 
Morgan,'  the  famous  Buccaneer.  It  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms  under  Admiral  Pocoek  and  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  in  1761, 
after  a  gallant  defence.  Since  the  peace  of  1763,  its  fortifica- 
tions have  been  greatly  ai:^;men ted,  and  aje  now  reckoned  al- 
most impregnable; .  Cuba  was  first  discovered  by.  Columbus. 
But  he  soon  after  abandoned  it  for  St.  Domingo,  where  he  ex* 
pected  to  find  greater  abundance  of  gold.  Some '  gold  dust, 
however,  is  fiound  in  the  rivers,  or  rather  rivulets^  of  Cuba: 
ai\d  there  are  mines  of  excellent  copper.  The  gold  mines  of  St. 
Qbmingo  seem  not  to  have  fuUy  answered  the  expectations  of 
the  Spaniards^  who  abandoned  them  asjBoon  as  those  of  Mexi- 
co were  discovered.  It,  was  .not  Known  whether  Cuba  was  an 
islaodj  or  part  of  the  continent,  till  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
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Ocaropp  in  1508;  and  in  1511  it  was  conquered  by.3d0  Spani- 
ards .undeo*  Don  Diego  de  Velasquez.  From  that  time  until  after 
the  'Conquest  of  Mexico,  Cuba  seems  to  have  been  the  jprinqipa^ 
seat  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Americap 


JAMAICA. 

Jamaica,  the  chief  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  is  in  exr  ' 
tent  the  third  in  the  American  Archipelago,  beij&g  about  170 
miles  in  length,  by  60  in  breadth.    A  ridge  of  moMntains  i^Qi 
from  east  to  west  quite  through  the  middle  of  the  island,  and 
forms  a  variety  of  beautiful  landscapes.     The  lower  declivities 
Bjre  covered  with  forest^,  overtopped  by  the  blue, summits  of  the 
central  ridge.     The  blue  mountain  peak  rises  7^431  feet,  or 
nearly  ^  mile  and  ^  half  above  the  level  of  the  3ea;  and  the  pre- 
cipices are  interspersed  with  beautiful  savannas.     From  tj^ese 
central  mountains  descend  above  100  rivulets,  of  39rhich  the 
Black  river,  running  to  the  sotithV  is'thej^ost  coR«id^aUe. 
By  the  industry  of  the  planters,  Ja^iaica  is  become  a  flourishing 
settlement ;  but  ii^  fertility  it  is  far  inferior  to  St.  Domingo  and 
Cub^)  ^^^  ^^^  ciunate  though  tempered  by  the  sea  biM^es,  is 
extremely  hot.     St.  Jago,  or  Spanish  town,  is  regarded  as  tbo 
capital,  but  Kingston  is  J;he  principal  port.     The  population  is 
comppsed  of  250,009  negroes,^  10,000  Mulattoes,  mid  about 
20>()00  white  inhabitants.     The  legislature  consists  of  the  go- 
vernor, the  council  of  twelve,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a 
representative  assembly  of  forty-three  members  chosen  by  the  * 
freeholders*  The  importation  of  slaves  fi-om  Africa  formerly  con- 
stituted a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  this  island.    To  the 
immortal  glory  of  the  British  senate,  this  commerce  is  now  abo- 
lished^ and  the  capital  which  it  employed  will  be  directed  into 
some  more  laudable,   peVhaps  more  profitable  cbaim^I.     The 
chief  exports  of  Jamaica  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland/  and  North 
America,  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  indigo,  ginger,  and  pimentQ. 
In  1787^  they  were  estimated  at' the  value  of  «£2^0D0,000  ster- 
ling, and  the  imports  at  £1,500,000.    The  intercourse  with 
Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mexican  coast,  is  now  nearly, 
abandoned;  but  some  little  trade  is  carried  on  with  Spanish 
America,  by  small  vessels,  which  ehide  Ihe  vigilance  of  the 
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Guarda  Cbstas.  Tbe  anQoal  reyeimc  of  the  i^Iaiid>  aritikig  from  ft 
poll-tax^  with  a  duty  on  ram,  and  fimnerly  on  ^egrdbs^  amounts 
?d  to  more  than  ^100^000  sterling,  of  which  about  <jf75|000 
went  to  defray  the  ordinaiy  expences  of  government.  Jamaica 
was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  A.  D. 
1494.  In  1655  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  whose 
possesion  it  has  ever  since  lemained.  The  most  striking  events 
in  its  histdry  are  the  wars  with  the  Maroons  ot  independent  ne- 
,  groes.  These  wene  originally  slaves  to  the  Spaniards^  being  ieft 
behind  when  their  masters  evacuated  the  island^  retired  to  the 
motmtains,  where  they  maintained  their  independenoe  until  they 
wei^  lately  subdued^  and  md^t  of  them  se^t  <o  Nova  Sootia. 


PGBJO  RICO* 

Porto  Rico,  which  belongs  to  Spain,  is  about  120  English 
miles  in  length,  by  about  40  in  breadth.  It  is  a  beautiful,  wen- 
watered,  and  fertile  iriand. .  tbe  productions  are  the  ^ame  as 
those  of  Cuba.  The  northern  parts  are  said  to  contain  some 
mines  of  gdd  and  silver;  but  the  richer  yeins  of  Mexico  and 
Pern  have  caused  them  to  be  neglected.  This  island  was  pne  of 
Colon's  discoveries.  In  1509  it  was  conquered  by  PoiiC9  de  Lt^ 
onj  the  first  explorer  of  jlorida. 


THE  ANTILLES, 

» 

OR 

CARIBBEE  ISLANDS. 

TdB  Caribbee  islands,  including  Barbadoes^  which  stands  de* 
tached  towards  the  east,  at  some  distance  from  the  general 
rati^6,^  are  extremely  fertile,  and^of  great  commercial  advantage 
to  their  possessors,  \A\o  are  chiefly  the  English  and  the  French. 
Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St.  Christopber^s,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
Granada^  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  isles,  belong  to 
Great  Britain.  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucie,  and  Toba- 
go, are  French.  The  Danish  islands  are  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
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and  $tk  John.     The  Swedes  possess  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
Dutch  St.  Eustati^.    Ot  the  whole  group,  Guadaloupe  and  Bar- 
badoes  are  the  most  important.  The  first  including  Grand  Terre, 
far  surpasses  any  of  the  others  in  me,  heing  about  60  miles  in 
length,   by  25  in  breadth.     Borbadoes,   although  only  about  ' 
20  miles  in  length,  and  13  in  breadth,  is  supposed  to  contain 
1 7)000  inhabitants,,  to  export  .annually  10,000  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar, and  6000  puncheons  of  rum,  besides  cotton  and  other  com- 
mediiies.    Martuiiqtie  is  ^Iso^a  variable  islarid.  St,  Vincent  ttiBj 
beconski^red  as  divided  between  the  English  and  the  black  >Ca» 
ribs,  a  sort  of  Maroons,  or  d^cendantd  of  revolted  negroes,  tte 
whole  British  territory  consisting  of  only  «lx  panshea.     In  soite 
of  tbeseislands  are  «3i0rt  Ganges  of  .eeitfral  hills;  btit  the  ooasts 
are  in  general  level,  and  display  the  most  exuberant  fertility. 
Dominica  contains  several  volcanoes,    it  ako  seems  that  there 
have  formerly  been  nAtiy  in  Goadaloupe.     The  noted  soufinm, 
]Q  this  island,  4s  a.  natural  curiosity,  bbing  a  vast  mass  of  sni^ 
phiirji   or  sulphurated  earth,   which  emits  a  contiriu^I  smgke. 
The  preduetiom.of  all  these  islands  are  similar,  consisting  of  sii« 
|ar,  mm,  coffee,  eotoa^  ,cottoh,  indigo,  &c. 

A  gHoup  of  islands  also  tnns  parallel  to  the  coast  of  South 
America,  of  which  ithe  most  noted, are  Cu^as^oa  and  Buenayre^ 
the  former  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  the  lattel*  to  the  Duteh* 
Under  this  division  may  also  be  classed  .l^e.  island^  of  Tri^dad^ 
lecently  ceded  by  Spain  to  €hieat  Britain.  It  is  situated  under 
the  10th  parallel  of  niorth  latitude,  and  Is  about  80  oi;  90  miles 
ia  length,  by  about  30  milei  in  medial  breadth.  About  .one 
third  of  the  island  consists  of  mountainous  tracts .:  .the  rest  haa. 
a  fertile  soil.  The  southern^  side  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultuvo 
ef  coffee :  and  the  western  coast  has  a  safe  and  commodioM 
haibour.  The  climate  ef  Trinidad  isjrepresented  as  exoelieiitf 
and  remarkably  free  from  those  hurricanes,  which  so  often 
spread  devastation  in  the  other  West  India  Islands.;  but  the  ve» 
hemeitce  of  the  north  winds  has  been  found  prejudicial  td  the 
cocoa  plantations.  The  Bahama  blands  form  a  numerous  group  j 
Wt  they  are  little  known  or  noticed.  The  soil  is  in  general  bar^ 
fen :  their  trade  is  consequentl}^  small,  and  tltetr  export^  of  little 
inportance.  The  whole  number  of  English  settlers  in  these 
islands  ^does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000. 

id  •  Ke 
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jGpNERAJ.  0BSERV4^TI0N§ 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  situation  of  the  West  India  Inlands  within  the  torrid 
eone;  the  similarity  of  climate^  products^  and  commerce;  th^ 
Biix^re  of  European  and  African  inhabitants ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
whole  combination  of  physical  ^nd  moral  circumstances,  place 
them  in  nearly  the^same  eommon  pre<Ucament,  and  render  some 
general  observations  applicable  to  the  whoI<e  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  globe.     A  mountainous  and  woody  interior,  pre- 
aenting  lofty  heights,  and  encumbered  with  pathless  forests  and 
waste  fertility,  contrasted  with  level  and  cultivated  coasts,  may 
be  ^regarded  as  the  most  striking  geographical  feature  in  aU  the 
larger,  and  most  of  the  alnaUer  islands.     Their  situation  indi- 
cates the  common  advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  the  tropical 
climates.     From  thieir  exposure  to  the  sea  breezes,  th^s  heat  in 
the.  West  India  Islands,  however,  is  far  from  being  so  intense  as 
the  interior  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  &c.  where  this  refrigera- 
ting influence  is  wanted.     In  all  these  islands,   the  sea-breeze 
.eommeheas  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  when  the  solar 
raj's  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  heated  the  land,  and  rarefied  the 
incumbent  air*     This  breeze  blows  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, from  the  surrounding  coast  towards  the  interior.     In  the 
evening,  when  the  earth  is  cooled,  the  land-breeze  begins,  and 
blows  in  every  direction  from  phe  centre  of  the  island  towards 
4he  coast.    This  alten)ate  motion  of  the  winds,  constantly  tend- 
ing to  restdre  the  equilibrium  of  the  air,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
destroyed  by  rarefaction,  greatly  contributes  to  jpitigate  the  heat 
of  the  climate.     The  combination  of  heat  and  moislurfr  in  the 
West  Indies,  however,  is  such  as  to  render  them  very  unhealthy 
ful  to  European  constitutions,  a  fact  so  well  known,  as  to  render 
any  reference  to  authorities,  or  any  examination  of  proofs,-  unne- 
cessary.   The  frequency  of  those  dreadful  hurriC;anes^  which  ruin 
a(  once  all  the  hopes  of  the  planter,  not  to  mention  the  earths- 
quakes  which  have  sometimes  proved  so  fatal  in  Cuba,  Jamaica. 
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ind  otlier  islands^  must  also  be  considered  as  a  tremendous  cha- 
racteristic of  the  West  India  climate.  The  productions  of  those 
islands^  which  in  all  are  nearly  the  same^  with  the  nature  of 
their  commerce,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  are  subjects 
generally  known. 

The  peculii^r  circumstances  of  the  West  Indies,  have  given 
rise  to  a  particular  9tate  of  society,  in  a  great  measure  xrommon 
to  all  the  islands,  although  possessed  by  different  nations.  Lit- 
tle attention  is  paid  to  literature  or  the  arts :  commercial  specu« 
lation  absorbs  aft  the  faculties  of  the  mind^,  and  gain  is  the  only 
object  of  pursuit.  The  disproportionate  numbers  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  the  long  prevalence  of  negro  slavery^  have  unavoida^ 
bly  contributed  to  the  contamination  of  morals,  and  to  the  in- 
troduction of  licentiousness,  as  well  as  of  indolence^  The  abo-^ 
lition  of  the^^Africap  trade  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  beneficial 
ebange  in  the  structure  of  West'  Indian  todety. 
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PSLOGKE&S  OF  THE  BRITISH  SETTJjEMMJ^TS. 


.  SECTION  in. 

s  , 

As  it  does  not  consist  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  lengthened  details  of  the  Civil  History  of  the  British  Colo* 
nies,  until  the  memorable  contest  which  separated  the  most  va- 
luable of  them  for  ever  from  the  British  sceptre;  we  shall  vtry 
shortly  state  the  leading  facts  which  occurred  previous  to  the 
dissensions  whidi  led  to  that  memorable  change.  One  of  the 
main  causes  which  led  to  the  rapid  colonization  of  the  American 
colonies  was^  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  which  prevailed 
in  Europe,  and  governed  the  councik  of  its  govemnnents— an  in- 
tolerance which  drove  numbers  of  virtuous  and  .conscientious 
men  into  the  wilds  and  wildernesses  of  Americaji  where  they 
might  have  the  privilege  of  worshipping  their  creator  in  the 
mode  the  most  consonant  to  their  own  judgment.  The  plagne, 
the  fire  in  London^  and  the  discontents  among,  the  people  of 
Eni^and  in  the  reign  of  Charles'  ll.,  prevented  the  court  from 
presecttting  for  some  time  the  plans  they  had  formed  against  the 
liberties  of  the  province  of  Massachussetts ;  and  the  province  in 
this  interval  of  neglect  maje  rapid  progress;  disregarding  the 
Englbh  acts  of  navigation,  they  traded  as  an  independent  peo» 
pie,  and  acquiied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commerce  of 
their  sister  colonies,  and  a  rapid  accumulation  bf  mercantile 
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wealth.  This  state  of-  jprbfper^s-  lepcto  wft»  fntenruptedby  a' 
gencfal^aabinaftiDQifilJthcr'IadMttB^agaiftHthefimk^  from' 
which  it  8uflbted*8ii[V«ipd^  a  ;lbn9  an^'irbody^edtiteat/  tHte 

Mabidatfaiir  fm  supjmssed^  ijnid  ptaoe^  concluded  ^ndlh^the  dtf-^^ 
ferebt  tribi^<wUch.haduA^;«gedi  ih<  it:? ;  Dbpttteis  now  cdnunen^  . 
oed  ^th  tba^  etom,  ariilBg  froii»  the'  neg^^ct '  of-  tfae^'  navJgtttion  • 
)am:whioK.Bt.leiigtl^  avMe;  to-  9udi-  a  height^  that  CiiaHes  de-*' 
tennineditat^Be^uiviay  their  charter^,  andia  the  Gonvt'of  CHan^ 
eery  in  Trinity'  tenn  1684^  a  deeMe  was  obtained  against  the 
gwCT»(».arift  bompmyj  by  which  theW  charter  ^wos  eanc^lfed;* 
but  the-filM  dtdnbtlive  long  enough' to  coRfjilete  his  system  re* 
specting  tlie^  New  Etigland  eolonies>  and^  to  adopt  a  new  govern- ' 
meut^for^MftttuiieliiMetts ;  he  died early^in^ the foHbwing year^  and' 
hia>.fliie^siM>»iw«»^pto9litoied in  Bbstoh  witf^  nieliun^oly  pomp;' 
One  ofhheUWit  ocft^  of  Jainei^was  the  issuing  of  a  ieoibmission  tdr] 
a  t«n|fomy>  g^ernmeiil' f<^  Massaiihussett^^  New; Hampshire; ^ 
MiihV  II'^i^iBha*^^^  ^t  '"beiEore-  tho^  ill^fiAted«monacrch  oould^^ 
catty  uitoflilPelfecli  thC'pliiRis  he  had  formed  %»r  the  atinihjliiti'mi'' 
of  iihelibeities  of  Anvevtcay  hi^' intolerance  and  despotie  power  ^ 
oceasioned  his  expubion -from  the 'thrdne  of  his  ancestors^  AncT' 
open#d'brighteriHr^ie^t»  to  the  pedpW of  N\ew 'England^    The"' 
reeelntida^iwhtoh'pfaMsed^he  StadtholderoFHoHahd'bnttre  throne  * 
of  England,  revived  in  the  people  of  Mas^achussetts  the  hope"* 
oEvegaining  theirc^obiei^t  chat^r^  to  i;irhich^tbey  ^ere  enthusias*- 
ti^ai^qttacted:^  abd-mitH  the'pteasuk'e  of  tt^  new;king  eould/ 
bejMDestained/  the  gfM^nnUsnt  was^.admiiiistered  under  thig' pro- 
visions, of  tbe'iptd  diartttr.     I^  was  however  soon  apparent  that  ^ 
kii^Tlil&Uiamowaa'iiMUQposfid'  to  thi^'  restoration  xif  t)m  ^ ancient^ 
chMtir^ '  And'^'tse  'Vetfy- early  >ihilnife9(ed  hts  d^eitnibdtron  to  re-* 
tainaitt  Ms  oiii|ti<haifds^4hig''  a^intment  *  of  the  gfoverhor^    After/ 
a  oinsidMiMd' jH«M«^ii^%  titeWH^^e^^  Was^obtiiihed^  in  'some  rt^:* 
8pM(Ci^nA0niv»ltg^  liKan  the  fiht/  tfitmgh^  it  contai&ed  some;^ 
predsii^iui'' wtiicfet)(|)tteviaify  afl^te^  the  ihdqiendence  which  the  ' 
ooiiaHi^bad  M^loiig'pfraflticrallyehjoycKl'^fiy  this  tie 
gamdm^i  depilty  %ot^idir]  and^a^itaryj  w^cf  to  be  appoint^d^ 
by-thBicmmi,  (kisieadij^^beitig^dh^      by' the  p^ojiie  \  aftii  ^^* 
go«Aor')^:tbe9iiittilb  4lflihon|^^  t6  -die'^a^embTy;'; 

as  was  possessed  by  the  king  in  reference  to  *the  parljfanient^  faSe  *' 
coifaUdlHHhQiBi^f|eoK^5 'tttld'4li^       th^  art: ;plt$a8ibre;;>hd 
h^hAd^eiotoappiftiiiim^^ta.'aH  Wffitkry  office?,  «fici'  with  tl^e 


a>iifieiit  of  bis  (ciincil  to  sll  offices  in  courfs  of  j«ittice«  Sir 
Willum  Pbipps,  tlie  first  governcn*  under,  the  new  chaiter^  arri- 
ved at  Boston  bi  May^  1692;  he  ittunediateiy  issned  writs  for 
a  general  asssembly,  which  met.  on  tb^  8th  of  Juney  and  who 
J0]^lly  accej^ted  the  charter,' which  united  the'oOlony  of  Ply- 
mcNith  and  Nova  Scotia  to  Mass^chussetts  |  but  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  both  colonies  it  omitted  Ncmc  Hampshire,  wbtdi  bem 
this  time  became  a  separate  government.  Some  opposttion  was 
made  to  the  New  English  government  by  an  adventurei^  of  the 
name  of  Lei^ler^  who  obtained  the  entire  command  of  the  lower 
country' of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  he  held'thaft  city  against 
the  new  governor  appointed  by  the  crown^  for  a  shMt  time ;  but 
having  neither  the  power  nor  the  abSity  to  make  any  effectual 
Ire^isl^ance^  the  new  governor  soon  obtmned'pMsession  of  the  fort 
ani^  garrison.  The  result  was  that  Leisler  was  arrested^  tried  for 
high  treason^  and  execiited.  These  domestic  dissension  had 
hardly  subsided,  when  New  England  and  York  were  exposed  to 
a'bloody  and  desolating  war  with  the^  French  of  Canada,  and 
tbe  Indians,  which  cpntimied  with  the  nsual  vicissitudes  of  war 
— talternate  victory  and  defeat,  until  the  peace  of  Ryawick, 
which  terminated  ■  tlie  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  which  also  put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. .    ^ 

The  annak  of-  Massachussetts,  for  this-  period,  exhibit  one  of 
those  wonderful  cases  of  popular  delusion  which,  infecting  every 
class  of  society,  and  gaining  strength  from  its  very  extrava- 
gance f  triumphing  oyer  human  reason,  and  trampling  on  hu* 
man  life  j  reveal  to  man  his  own  imbecility,  and  wouM  instruct 
him,  if  the  experience  of  other  times  could  ever  instroct,  how 
cautiously  he  shpiild,  in  any  case,  countenanoe  a  departure  firom 
that  moderation,  and  those  safe  and  sure  prioteiples.  of -moral 
rectitude,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  have,  received 
the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  great  in  all  ^ages.  A  very  de- 
tailed an<l  interesting  account  of  the  faumiltating  and  i^feetiog 
events  here  alluded  to^  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  but 
is  too  long  to.be  inserted  entire  in  this  work.  They  were  how* 
ever  of  too  much  magnitude,  while  passing,  to  be  entirely  anno-' 
ticed  even  at  this  day. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  America,  the  opinion  luul  lei^ 
prevailed^  that,  by  the  aid  of  malignant  spiritij  certaiD 
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jMMsessed  supernatural  powers,  which  were  usually  exercised  in 
the  mischievous  employment  of  tormenting  others ;  and  the  cri- 
minal code  of  hoth  countries  was  disgraced  with  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  witchcraft.  With  conuderable  intervals  between 
them^  some  few  instances  had  occurred  in  New  England  of  put*  ^ 
ting  tUs  sanguinary  law  in  foree ;  but,  in  the  year  1692,  this 
weakness  was  converted  into  phi«nzy ;  and,  after  exercising  sue* 
oessfiillyits  destructive  rage  on  those  miserable  objects  whose 
wayward  dispositions  had  excited  the  ill  opinion,  or  whose  age 
and  wretchedness  ought  to  have  secured  them  the  pity,  of  th^r' 
neighiKHirs^  its  baneful  activity  was  extended  to  persons  in  every 
situation  of  life,  and  many  of  the  roost  reputable  members  ^ 
society  became  it9  victiflM*      ^  '       . 

The  first  scene  of  this  distressing  tragedy  was  laid  in  Saiem. , 
The  publie  mind  bad  been  prepared  for  its  exhibition  by  some 
publication,  stating  the  evidence  adduced  in  former  witchcraft^ 
botd.  in  Old  and  New  England,  in  which  full  proof  was  supposed 
to  have'  been  given  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Soon  after  this,' 
some  young  girls,  in  Boston^  had  accustomed  themselves  to  fail 
into  fits,  and  had  Wected  to  be  struck  dead  on  the  production 
of  oertain  popular  books;  such  as  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
and. Cotton's  Milk  for  Babes,  white  they  could  read  Oxford's 
JestSy  or  Popish  and  Quaker  bo6ks,  with  many  others  which 
were  deemed  profane,  without  being  in  any  manner  aflected  by 
them. .  These  pretences,  instead  of  exposinig  the  fraud  to  instant 
detection,  seem,  to  have  promoted  the  cheat;  and  theywer^ 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  devil,  who  were  utterly  cop- 
foonded^at  the  production  d{  those  holy  books.     ' 

fffiometimcsy*  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "  they  were  deaf,  theii 
dumbVvthen' blind ;  aftd  sometimes  all  their  disorders  together 
would  [come^upon  them.  Th^r  tongues  would  be  drawn  down 
their  tbroaAs,  't6en  pulled  out  upon  their  chins.  Thdr  jaws,' 
neeks,  anii  shoulders,  elbows,'  and  dl  their  joints,  would  appear 
to  be'disloeated,  and  they  would  make  most  piteous  outcries,  of 
burnings,  ^f  being  cut  with  knives,  beat,  &c.  and  the  marks  of 
woimdiB  were  afterivarids  to  be  seen.'^  At  length^  an  old  Irish ^ 
wonan,^aot  of  good  character^  who  had  given  one'of  those  girls 
some  harsh  language,'*  and)  to  whom  air  this  diabbKcal  mischief 
was  attributed,^!  was  apprehended' by  the.  magistracy ;  and,  nei-* 
tber  fiopfesiiing  nor  denying  the  fact/  was  on  the  certificate  of 
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ipbysictatis. that  she  yvascmip^  menti$y  xoademiied  ud 
cuted.  An  account  of  the  ciroumstaftces  of  this  cas^  wm  puh* 
lisbed  by  a  Mr,  Baxton,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  8^ya^  ^^the 
evidence  is  so  convincing,  that  he  must  he  a  very  obdurate  «ad« 
ducee.wbo  will  not  believe/' 

.  ^  Sir  William  Phipps,  the  governor,  on  his  anrival  fron  EoglaQcJ, 
brought  witJi^Kim  opinions  which  jo^ld  not  £ul  to  stiength- 
en  the  popular  (prejudice ;  and  the.  jieutenaiit-govemor  rap- 
ported  one  ^wbich  was  well  calculated  to  render  it  aaQgiiiiiary. 
He  ijnaj^itained  that  though  the  devil  might -appear,  in  the  shape 
of  a^ilty  person,  he  could  n^ver  he  p^rmilt^d  tp  assuii^  that 
«f  an  innocent  one.  Consequently^  when  thpee.  who  affected  to 
perceive  the  fotnr  which  tormented  them,  d^igntated  aay  parti* 
cularperson  as  guilty,  the  gi^ilt  of  that  f^tsoii. was nuMished, 
because  he  could  not^  if  innpeent,  1^  peraemtued  by  aa  evil 
spirit..  .  .  .  ~ 

.The  .public  mind  being  thus  predisposed,  ioin-  girls^  4|i  .SaleiD) 
copiplained  of  being  afflicted  in  the  same  mmier  with  those  h 
jSoston,  and  the  physicians^  unable  to  accotmt  for  the  dfisofder, 
attribu^  it  to  the  witchcraft ;  an4.an  old4odian  Woman  m^ the 
neighbourhood  was.  fixed  on  ..as'  |he  witch.  Those  girb  were 
in(uph  aQteoded  to  and  rei^der^d  of  great  impoMiance  by  the  pnb- 
||ic  as;we^  as  pfix^te  notice  i^ioh  was  taken  of  theiQ.  .  Seveipi 
private  last§  were  kept  at  the  house  of ,  the  minifl^r^  whoie 
daughter  one  of  them  was$  several  more  publip  were  kept  by 
the  whq}&  village  5  and,  at  lei^hf  a  general  fast  was  proelaim* 
ed  through  the  co^ny,  to  seek  to  Ood  to  seb^e  ^^ajK9%  &c« 
The  effect  of  these  measur&s,  as  well.  9^  of  the  cpmpasSKtt  ex- 
pressed for  them  by  all  visitors,  and  the  deep  interest  taken  by 
all  in  their  .pretended  tbisfortu^es,  not  011}^  <eon(rm0d.th^  girls  il3 
an  imposture  ivfoductive. of  s^eh  fluttering  attf^ticiosj  bttt;|]^du; 
ced  .other  cpmpetitors,  vfko  wete  anibitious  of  the  9afno'4ls|iQe* 
tion. .  Several  other  peispns.were  no$v  bewitched ;  anjd/pot  jddy 
tlie  old  Indian,  but  two  other,  old  womepj  Ithe  pne  bed-rid<feO| 
aqd  the  ptl^or  subject  to  melanejiply  ttid  difftvactioQ,  .w^re  Aff^H^ 
sed, .  af .  witches  It.  was  neetes^ry  ftp  ke^.  up  the  fgil»IJM  -al- 
res^y^^^^^W'^'^^hfpg:  fresh  aiifajecle  for  a^toilistiQienti  nii 
m/a  sbprt  tioic^'  the  accu^ntieas  extended.  to^f>ersoas  wiho  frteie  in 
reputable  »tualioas.  The  manner  in  which  these  »eitaatiaa» 
jiyere  received,  e^de^c^  such  a  degree  Pf  public  eredulitj»  A^l 
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t\ie  impostors  seem  to  have  been  convinced  of  their  power  to  as- 
sail with  impunity  any 'characters,  which  caprice  or  malignity^ 
might  select  for  theii;  victims.  '  Such  was  the  prevailing  infatua* 
tion^  that,  in  one  instance,  a  child  of  five  years  old  was  charged 
as  an  accomplice  in*  these  pretended  (irimes ;  and,  if  the  nearest 
rcflatives  of  the  accused  inanifested  either  tenderness  for  their  si- 
tuation, or  resentment  at.the  injury  done  their  friends,  they  drew 
upon  .themselves  the  vengeance  of  these  profligate  impostors,  iU)d 
were  involved  in  the  dangers  from  which  they  were  desirous  of 
rescuing  those  with  whom  they  were  most  intimately  connected. 
Per  going  out  of  church  when  a  person  of  fair  fame  was  believed   - 
to  foe  strongly  alluded  to'  from  the  pulpit,  a  sister  was  charged  aft' 
a  witch;  and  for  accompanying,  on  her  examination,  a  wife  who 
had  been  apprehended,  the  husband  wais  involved  in.  the  same 
proseoiition,  and  was  condemned  and  executed.    In  the  presence 
of  the  magistrates',  those  flagitious  persons,   whose  testimony   * 
supported  these  charges,  aflected  extreme  agony,  and  attributed 
to  those  whom  they  accused  the  power  of  tortui^ng  them  by*  k 
look,  and  without  appearinig  to  approach  them.    The  examina- 
tions wbre  all  taken  in  writing,  and  several  of  them  are  detailed 
at  fiiU  length  ii^  Mr.  Ijutchihsoh's  History  6f  Massachussetts. 
They  exhibit. a  deplorable  degree  of  blind  infatuation  on  one  - 
side,  and  the  most  atrocious  proflijgacy  on  the  other,  which,  if* 
not  w^ll  attested,  could  scarcely  be  supposed  tb  have  existed. 
One  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  coune 
which  was  pursued* "'         ■  . 

<'At  a  court  held  ai^alem,  the  11th  of  April,  1692,  by  the 
honored  Thomas  Danforth,  deputy-governor. 

"  Question. — ^John,  who  hurt  you  ? — ^Answer.  A  goody  Proc- 
tor first,'  and  then  Cloyse.  / 

«  Q.  What  did  she  do  to  yotf  ?— A.  She  b'rought  the  book  to 
me.  ,*  ' 

**Q.  John,  tell  the  t rath;  who  fcurts  you?*  Have  you  been 
hurt?— A   The  first  was  a  gentlew*oman  I  saw.     - 

^*  Q. ,  Who  next  ?— A.  Goody  Cloyse. 

**  Q.  But  who  hurt  you  next  ?— A.  Groody  Proctor. 
"Q.  What  did  she  do  to  you? — ^A.  She  choked  me  and 
brought  the  book.   - 

-**Q..  How  oft  did  she  come  to* torment  you?— A.  A  good 
many  times ;  she  and  goody  Cloyse. 

10.  .  rf 
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■  \ 
^^  Q.  Do  they- Come  to  you  in  the  night  a§  well  as  in  the  d&y? 

~A,  They  come  ni"06t  in  the.  day. 

*'  Q.  Who  ?— A*  Goody  Cloyse  and  goody  Koctor. 
'  '^Q.  Where  \]id  she  take  hold  of  you.? — A.  Upon  my  throat, 
to  stop  my  bf^th. 

*^  Q.  Do  yoii  know  goody  Clayse  and  goody  Proctor  ?-^A« 
Yes ;  here  is  goody  Cloyse. 

*^  Q»  by  Clcfyse»  When  did  Lhurt  tliee  ? — ^A.  A  great  many 
tfniea«,  Cloyse. 

^  Oh !  you  are  a  grievous  liar. 

''  Q.  What  did  the  goody  Cloyse  do  to  yoo^?f«-A.  She  pinch- 
ed and  bit  me  until  the  blood  camt. 

'^  Q.  How  long  since  this  woman  came  and  hurt  you  P«— At 

Yesterday, .  at  meeting*  *  ^ 

'^Q«  At  any  time  before  ?<««pA.  Yes,  a  grea,t  many  times, 

*^  Q.  Mary  WalCot,  who  hurts  yoo  ? — A*  A  goody  jUoyse. 

**  Q.  What  did  she  do  to  you  ?-^A.  She  hurt  me, 

<'  Q.  Did  she  bring  the  book  ?~A.  Yes. 

**  Q.  What  were  you  to  do  wit|i  .it^-«-A.  To  touch  it  and  be 
Hrell.  / 

*^  Then  the  witness  fell  into  a  fit. 

^'Q.    Doth  she  come  idone?-^A«   Sometimes  alone,    and 

sometimes  in  company  with  goody  l^urse,  .and  goody ^  and 

a  great  many  I  do  not  know. 

^'  Then  she  fell  into  a  fit  again.  > 

**  Q.  Abigail  Williams,  did  you  see  a  company  at  Mn  Paria'a 
hoose  eat  and  drink  P-^A.  Yes,  that  waaftheir  saerament. 

'•Q.  How  many  were  there  P-.-A.  About  Jorty^  and  goody 
Cloyse  and  goody  Goode  were  their-deacons. 

*^Q.  What  was  it? — X.  They  say  it  was  our  blood,  and  they 
had  it  twice  that  day.  ^ 

^*  Q.  Mary  Walcot,  have  you  seen  a  white  man  ?-— A.  Yea, 
Sir,  a  great  many  times^  /  ' 

<<  Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  ? — ^A.  A  fine  grave  man  ^ 
and  when  he  came  he  made  all  the  witches  to  tremble.      ■ 
— Ksonfirmed  the  same,  and  said  they  had  such  a  sight  at  dea* 
con<  IngerroU's, 

*^  Q.  Who  was  at  deacon  ingerroll's  then  ?-^A.  Goody  Cloyse, 
goody  Nurse,  goody  Corey,  and  goody  Goode4  Then  Sarah 
Cloyse  asked  for  water,  and  sat  down  as  one  seized  with  a  dyiog 
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fiHating  fit ;  and  8ev«ral  of  the  affiiettl  fell  into  fiC9»  wd  aome 
of  them  TcmA  out,  Oh  I  her  spirit  is.  gone  to  prlMn  to  her  sistet 

Nurse.       - 

<<Q.  Eluiab^  Proctor;  yoUiUndnBtandt  wheieef  you  are 
charged^  viz.  to  be  guilty  of  sundry  aote  of  witcjidraft ;  whet 
wy  yoii.  to  it?  Speak  the  truth.  And  so  you  that  ajre  ajSficted, 
you  must  speak  the  tnith^  as  you  will  answer  it. beicsfe  God  anor 
ther  d«y«  Mary  Walcoti  doth  this  woman' hurt  you  ?«*^-Ai  I  ne- 
ver saw  her  so  as  to  be  hurt  by  her« 

^^Q..  Mary   Lewis^   does   she  hurt  you?— Her  mouth  Wae 

tUipped.        :   ^    t' 

*'  Q.  Ann  Putnam^  does  she. hurt  you  ?-^She  cieuld  tiot  sp^takm 

^^  Q^  Abigail  Williams^  doe$  she  btart  yon  ?~Hec  imA  was 
I     throst  jnto  heretwn.inQuth. 

I         '^  Q.  Joto,  4oe9  she  heit  yon  ^-r^^A.  This  ia  tbe  tvomad  thol 
'     eanie  in  hi^jBhift  end  choked  ine^ 
I        ^«  Q.  Did  $hxi  evw. bring  the  book  ?-^-tA,  Ye%  S»ir» 

«  Q.  What  to  do  ?— A-  To  writo.  . 
\        "Q.  Wh»t>  this  woman  ?.-^A.  Y^j  Sir. 
j         *^  Q..  Ar4  you  sure  of  it  ?-^A.  Yeat,  Sir, .  .  ' 

f ^  Again  AUgail  Williams  and  Ann  Putnam  w^pe  spoken  to  bf 
the*cQnrf|  biit  neither  of  theoi  could  n^ako  any  apawer^  b^  rea- 
son of  dumbaeie  or.  other  iits.   . 

<^Q.  What  do  yen  8ay>  goo^  Predor,  td  these  thiogs.?^A. 
l-take  God.  in  heaven  to  be  ray  witness  that  I  know  nothing  of 
ft,  no  moee  than  the  ehildvunhorni 

^Q«  Am^  PntnaoB^  doth  thia  w)Qai2in  hurt  yOtt?'*-A.  Yes^Siiv 
a  gnat  nsafty  time&. 

^  ISien  tbe/acciiaed  looked  on  them,  and  tbey  fell  into  fits. 

^(^  She  does  .not  bring  (he  book  to, you, "'does  8be?--irA. 
Yc^  Sir,.  9fteg,,.  and  sakh  she  hatb  made  her  maid  set  faer^ 
hand  to  iu     

^^  Q.  Abigail  Williams,  does  tliis  woman  hurt  >oa  ?— A*  Yes, 
sir,  often* 

<^Q.  DoBfk  she  iuring  the  book  to  you  ? — A.  Yes« 

"  Q«  What  wonld  a)ie  have  yon  to  do  wil;h  i(  ?-^A«.  To  wwiCe ' 
ID  it,  and  I  jsliall  he  well. 

^Did  not  you,  said  Abigail  to  the  accused,  tell  me  that  your 
maid  tiad  written.?  Ans^^er,  Proetor.'^'Dear.  chUd,  it  is  npt  so* 
There  is  another  judgment,  dear  child. 
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'-  <^  Then^ Abigail  and  Ann  had  fits.  By  and  by  tbey  eriisd  eot^ 
I(Mk  you,  there  is  goody  Proctor  upon  the  '  By  and 

by  both  of  them  cried  out  upon  goodman  Proctor  himself,  and 
said  he  Was  a  wizard.  Immediately  tnahy,  if  not  ail,  of  the  be- 
witched had  grievous  fits. 

^Q.  Ann  Putnam,   who  hurt  you?-^^A«  Goodman  Proctor, 
smd  his  wife  too. 

J  ^<  Afterwards  afome  of  the  afflict^  cried,-  there  is  Proctor  go-* 
ing  to  take  up  Mrs.  Pope's  feet ;  and  her  feet  were  immediately 
taken  up. 

'^Q.  What  do  you  say,  goodman'  Proctor,  to  these  things? 
— «A.  I  know  not,  I  am  innocent.* 

'^  Abigail  WtUiams  cried  oot,  there  is  goodman  Proetor  going 
to  Mrs.  Pope,  and  immediately  said  Pope  fell  into  a  fit.  Yo« 
see  the  devH  idll  deceive  you ;  the  'children  eontd  see  wh^t  you 
was  going  to  do  before  the  woman  was  hflrt.  I  wofuld  advise 
you  to  repeaitaneey  for  the  devil  is  bringing  you  out.  Abrgul 
Williams  cried  out  again,  there  is  goodman  Proctor  going  to 
hurt  goody  Bibber;  And  immediately  goody  Bibber  fell  into' a  fit. 
There  was  the  like  of  Mary  Walcot,  and  divers  others.  Ben- 
jamin Gould  ^ve  his-tes^mony,  that  he  had.  seen  goodman 
.    .1  and  his  wife.  Proctor  and  his  wife,  goody  Cloyse, 

goody  Nurse,  and  goody  Grig^,  in  his  chamber  last  Thursday 
nigl\,t.  Elizabeth^  Hubbard  was  in  a  trance  during  the  whole 
exf^nination^  During  the  examination  of  Elizabeth  Proctor, 
Abigail  William?  and  Ann  Putnam  both  made  offer  ta  strike  at 
sud  Proctor;  but  when  Abigail's  hand  came  iieary  it  opened, 
whereas  it  was  made  up  into  a  fist  before,  and  eame  down  ex- 
ceedingly li^tly  as  it  drew  near  to  said  Proctor ;  and  at  length, 
with  open  and  extended  fingers,  touched  Proctor^s  head  veiy 
lightly.  Immediately  Abigail  crieil  out,  her  fingers,  her  fingers, 
her  fingers  burned ;  and  Ann  Putnam  took  on  most  grievously  of 
.her  husband,  and  sunk  down.'' 

Upon  such  senseless  jargon  as  this,  many  persons  of  sober 
lives  and  unblemished  characters  were  committed  to  prison; 
and  the  public  prejudices  iiad  already  pronounced  their  doom, 
r  Against  charges  of  this  nature,  thus  conducted,  no  /defence 
,eouid  possibly  be  made.  To  be  crimmated,  was  to  be  found 
.guilty.    The  very  grossnoss  of  the  imposition  seemed  to  secure 
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iU  sooeess,  mi  the  absuMlity  of  fhe  accusation  to  Mdblbh  the 
?erit]r4>f  the  charge.  ' 

The  consternation  became  almost  universal.  ^  It  was  sodh  per- 
ceiyed  that  all  attempts  to  establish  innocence  most  be  ineffectn- 
al ;  and  the  pei^son  accused  could  only  hope  to  obtain  safety  by 
confessing  thje  ftath  of  the'charge,  and  crimiiiating  others.  The 
extent  of  crime  to  be  intirGduced  by  such. a  state  of  things,*  may- 
readily  be  c<moetVed.  Every  feelitig  of  humanity  is-  sfa'oc&ed^ 
when  we  learn,'  that,  to  save  themselves;  children  aCcuM  their 
parents ;  in  some  instances,  patents  their  children ;  and,  in  one 
eas6,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  i^ainst  a  husband,  on 
the  testimony'  of  hi»  wife. 

There"  wete  examples  of  persons  who,  under  the  Ceitbrs  of 
examination,  confessed  themselves-  gmlty,  and  accu^  mhers ; 
but^  unable  afteifwards  to  support  the  reproaches  of  conscience^ 
retracted  their  confessions,  under  the-  persuasions,  that  <  death 
would  be  the  consequence  of  doing  so.  -  One  of  these  retrae- 
tions  will  be  inserted. 

''The  humble  declaration  of  Margaret  Jacobs,  unto  the  ho- 
Aoied  court  now  sitting  at  Salem,  showeth :  That  whereas  your 
poor  and  humble  de.clarant,  being  closely  confined  here  in  Salem 
gaol^  for  the  crinte  of  witchcraft,  which  crime,  thanks  be  to  the 
Lord,  I  am  altogether  ignorant  of,>as  will  appear  at  the  great 
day  of  jugdment:  May, it  please  youf  honored  court,  I  was  cried 
out  upon  by  some  of  the  possessed  persons,  as  afflicting  themj 
whereupon- 1  ilras  brought  to  my  examination,  which  persons  at 
the  sight  of  me  fell  down,  which  did  very  much  stiBtrtle  and  aflSright 
me. .   Tiie  Lprd  above  knows  t  knew  nothing,  in  the  least  mea- 
sure,; how  or  who  afflicted  them.    They  told  me,  without  doubt 
I  did,  or  eke  they  would  not  fall  down  at  me:  they  told  me,  if  I 
would  not  confess,  I  should  be  put  down  in  the  dungeon,  and 
would  be  hanged;  but,  if  I  Would  confess,  I  should  have  my 
Kfe;  the  which  did  so  affright  me  with  my  own  vile  wicked 
heart,  to  save  n^y  Hie,  made  me  make  the  like  confession  I  did; 
which  confession  may  it  pleaiie  the  honored  court,  h  altogether 
fidse  and  untrue.    The  very  first  night  after  I  had  made  confes- 
sion, I  was'  in  such  horror  of  conscience  that  .1  could  hot  sleep,' 
for  fear  the  devil  would  carry  me  Hway  for  telling  ^uch  horrid 
lies.    1  was,  mayit  please  the  honored  court,  sworn  to  my  cmi- 
fepsion   as  T  undersland  since;  but  theji,  at  that  time,  wasig- 
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potant  of  iC^  not  knowing  what  an  oalh  did  nde^iK  The  Lmrd 
I  hope,  in  whom  I  trust,  out  of  the  abundance  of  hta  merey, 
wi}l  forgive  me  my^  false  CDrswearing  of  tpyielf  3  what  I  aaid  was 
altogether  false,  against  my.  grainlfotbef  and  Mc«  Burrwghii 
which  I  did  to  save  my  life  and  to  have  my  liberty  j  but  the 
Lord  charging  it  to  my  conscience,,  made  me  m  aomui^h  hotior, 
that,  I  could  i)Ot  contain  myself  before  I  had  denied  my  coi^Bwr 
sjon^  which  .1  did,  though  I  .^w  nothing  but  death  b^ore  me, 
<r}^^  rather  death,  with  a  q^ifjt  qonseiene^g  th^  to  liye  in 
sgph' horroi[,  which  I  cpuld  no}  9«ffer.  Whereupon  my  denying 
jfff  oonfi^iqn^  I  was  c6ipmit$i4  to  cloiBe  pr«9oi|i>  wb^re  1  have 
.  enjoyed  more  felicity  in  spirit,  a  thousa|id  timosj  thw  I  did  bet 
fi^e  oiy  ^nlargeriient.  And  now,  q^y  it  pleape  your  honors, 
your  ,d9Q)arant  having  in.  part  givcin  yo^r  honors,  a  d«9criptiD0  cl 
n^  cQnditi9nsi  do  leave  it  to  your  honors*  pio«s.  and  judicious 
diflcr^tiensto.take  pity  and  (po^apaf^ioQ  on  my  yowg  and  t^^Miet 
ye^r^^  to  act  and  do  with  me  2^  theXiord  above  and  yomr  hcmofs 
shall  say  good,  having  no  friend  but  the  Ldjrd  ta  plead  my  oatiae 
fen*  m^ ;  not  being  guiUyi  in  the  least  n^eaaure^  <tf  the  crime  of 
witcjiqraltji  nor  any  other  ^\n  that  deseryes  dc^th  ftovi  men :  and 
your  poor  ^^^  humble  decjarant  sb^U  for  evf^jr  pray^  aa  aha  is 
bound  in  duty;,  for  your  honor's  happiness Jn  this'  life^  m^  ^f- 
nai  felicity  in  the  world  to  come/' 

During  diis  reign  of  popular  prej^udice,  tho.  hoimds  of  proba* 
hility^wQre  so  far  transcended,  that  we  scaicc^  know  how  to 
give  credit  to  the  welUattested  &cit,  that,  among  thoee  ynibo 
wer^  permitted  to  save  themselves,  by  eonfessing  that  they  weie 
witche^,  and  joining  in  the  accusation  oC  their  parents,  were  to 
1)0  foi|n4  children  from  sey^n  to  (en  years  of  ^ige !  Among  tba 
iiuinheirf  :^hp  were  accuseds  only  one  peraoa  wa^s  acqiulted.  For 
t^V^f  1^.  w^  indehted.Ho  one  of  the  girls  who  would  not  join  the 
qtj^Tf  in  crinc^ipating  him.  The  examination  had  commeneed  in 
f^rua^y,  .^4  thia  list  s4  commitments  had  swelled  to  a  lament- 
able bulk  by  Jui^,  wheii  tb^  new  charter  having  anived,  eom- 
ipissiimm  ^.  ^y^  aod.^er^Mn^r  were,  appmnted  for  the  tri^l  ^ 
lifriH^na  charged  with  vritcboraftt  By  tibis  ccJUrt,  a  eonsideraUe 
nnn^r  iprere  ^fidfu^n^d^  «f  w^om  nineteeoi,  protesting  their 
igii^^pi^e,  were,  ^e^ted^  It  is  obs^nrtd  by  -Mr.  HnltrhM>ion> 
thfkt  those.  whQ  were  <K>ndemned  and  not  executed  had  moat  pro- 
hid)ly  Hved.  t^h^mnelyas  ,hy  a  eonf^ssioii  of :  tbeit  guilt. 
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Fortniiately  for  those  who  were  still  tabe  tried,  the  legishture 
conveaed  under  the  new  eharter,  created  a  r^ul^ir  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  crimiaal  as  well  as  civil  cases^  and  the  court  of  com- 
missioners rose  to  set  no  more.  The  first  session  of  the  regular 
court  for  fhe  trial  of  criminar  caises  was  to  be  held  in  January, 
and  this  delay  was  favorable  to.  reflection  and  to  the  recovery  of 
the  public  reason.  Other  causes  contributed  to  thi^  event. 
There  remained  yet  in  the  various  prisons*  of  the  colony  a  vast 
number  of  women^  many  of  whom  were  of  the  most  reputable 
bmilies  in  the  towns  in  which  they  had  resided}  and  many  of. 
tlie  very  first,  rank  had  been  fainted  at,  and  some  expressly  na- 
med, by  the  bewitched  and  confessing  *witches.  A  Mr.  Brad* 
street,  who  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  council,  and  was 
soon  after  the  old  governor  of  that  name,  but  who,  as  a  justice 
of  the  peacci  was  suspected  of  not  prosecuting  with  sufficient' 
rigor,  was  named  by  the  wimesses  ^as  a  confederate,  and  found* 
it  necessary  to  abscond*  The  governor's  lady,  it  is  said,  and  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  ministers,  who  had  favored  this  persecution^ 
were  among  |he  accused  j  and  a  charge  Was  also  brought  against, 
the  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

Although'the  violence  of  the. torrent  of  prejudice  was  hegin^ 
ning  to  abate,  yet  the  grand  jury,  in  January,  found  tnie  bills 
against  fifty  persons,  but  of  those  brought  to  trial,  only  three- 
were  condemned,  and  they  Were  riot  executed.  All  those  who 
were  n6t  tried  in  January,  wert  discharged  by  order  of  the  go* 
vembr ;  and  never  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  has  such  a  jail  delivery 
been  knpwn.in  New  England;  and  never  was  there  given  a 
more  melancholy  pvo6f  of  the  degree  of  depravity  always  to  be 
/counted  on  when  the  publtc  passions  countenance  crime« 

POLITICAL  HISTORY^' 

AND  ^ 

Revolution  of  North  America* 

Wb  have  seen  that  America  was  originally  peopled  by  Uncivil- 
iaed tribes^  who  lived  mostly  by  hunting  ind  fishing;  toitbftt 
the  Europeans^  Vho  first  visited  these  shores;  treating  the  ns* 
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tffves  a9  wild  beasts  of  the  forests,  which  have  no  property  in  the 
woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the  standard  of  their  respective 
masters  where  they  first  landed,  and  in  their  names  claimed  the 
country  by  right  of  discovery.  Prior  to  any  settlement  in  North 
America,  numerous  titles  of  this  kind  were  acquired  by«the  Eng*- 

*  Hsh,  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch,  navigators,  who  came  hither 
for  the"  purposes  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives.  Slight 
as  such  titles,  were,  th^y  were  afterwards  the  causes  of  conten- 
tion l>etween  the  Eiiropean  nations.  'The  subjects  of  different 
princes  often  laid  claim  to  the  same  tract  of  country,  because 
both  had  discovered  the  same  river  or  promontory ;  or  because 
the  extent  of  their  respective  claims  was  undetermined.  While 
the  settlements  in  this  va^t 'uncultivated  country  were  inconsi- 
derable and  scattered,  and  the  trade  of  it  confined  to  th^  bar- 
tering of  a  few  trinkets  for  furs,  a  trade  carried  on  by  some  ad- 
venturers, the  interfering  of  claims  produced' no  iipportant  con- 
troversy among  the  settlers  or  the  natrons  of  Europe.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  population,  and  the  growth  of  the 
American  trade,  the  jealousies  of  the  nations,  which  had  made 
earfy  discoveries  and  settlements  on  this,  coast,  were  alarmed  5 

V  ancient  claims  were  revived;  and  each  power  took  measures 
to  extend  and  secure  its  own  possessions  at  the  expence  of  a 
rival. 

By  a  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  English  claimed  a  rigl|t 
of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in.  South  Ameri- 
ca. '  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  English  merchants  had 
Itequent  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with 
the  Spanish  settlements,  on  the  continent.  To  remegiy  this  evil, 
the  Spaniards  resolved  to  annihilate  a  claim,  which,  though  of- 
ten acknowledged,  had  never  been  clearly  ascertained.'  To  effect 
this  design  they  captured  the  English  vessels,  which  they  found 
along  the  Spanish  coast,  and  many  of  the  British  subjects  were 
doomed  to  work  in  the  mines  or'Potosi.  Repeated  severitiea  of 
this  kind  produced  a  war  between  England  and  Spain,  in  1739. 
Porto  Bello  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Admiral  Vemoo. 
,  Commodore  Anson,  with  a  squadron  of  ships,  sailed  to  the 
South  Seas,^distressed  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  western 
share  of  America,  and  took  a  galleon  ladeii  U^tth  immense  riches. 
But,  in  1741,  a  foimfdable  armament,  destimed  to  attack  Car-p 
thagena^  under  tl^e  command  of  LordCiithcart^^refeunied  onauo- 
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eessfiil^  with  tte  loss  of  upwards  of  12,000  Britidi  soldiers  and 
seamen;  and  the  defeat  of  the  expedition  raised  a  clamor  agunst* 
the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  prckliiced  a  change'  in- 
the  administration.  This  change  removed  the  scene  of  war  %&• 
Europe,  so  that  America  was  not  immediately  affected  by  the 
subsequent  transactions,  except  Jhat  Louisburg,  the  principal 
fortress  of  Cape  Breton,  was  taken  from  the  French^by  General 
Pepperell,  assbted  by  Commodore  Warren  witV.a  body  of  New, 
England' troops.  This  war  ended  in  1748,  by  the  treaty  of  >  peace 
signed  at  Ai2$:-la-Chapelle,  by.  which*  restitution  was  made,  on 
both  sides,  of  all  places  takeii  during  the  wan 

I'eace  however  was  of  short  duration.  The  French  possessed 
Canada,  and  bad  made  considerable  settlements  in  Florida^ 
claiming  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi^^  by  right 
of  dis^very.  To  secure  and  extend  their  claims,  they  esta-'. 
blished  a  line  of  forts  from  Canada  to  Florida.  They  had  secu- 
red the  important  pass  at  Niagajra,*^and  erected  a  fort  at  the 
junction  of  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  called  Fort  du 
Quesne.  They  took  pains  to  secure  the  friendship  and  assist-' 
ance  of  the  natives;  encroachments  were  made  upon  the  English 
possessions,  and  mutual  injuries  w^re  committed.  The  disputes 
among  the  settlers  in  America,*  and  the  measures  taken  by  tt^e 
French  to  coifimand  all  the  trade  of  the'  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the 
north,,  and  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  south,  excited  a  jealousy  in 
the  English  Nation^  which  soon  broke  out  in  open  war.  The  next 
year  three  other  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  America  against' 
the  French.  One  W9^  conducted  by  General  Monckton, 'who 
had  orders  to  drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  on  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  expedition  was  attended  with 
success.  General  Johnson  was  ordered  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
take  possession  of  Crown  Point,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Gene- 
ral Shirley  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  fort  at  Niaga- 
ra,  but  lost  the  season. by  delay. 

In  1755,  General  Braddock  niarched  against -Fort  du  Quesne, 
bat,  in  penetrating  through  the  wilderness,  he  incautiously  fell 
into  an  itmbuscade,  and  suffered  qr  total  defeat.  General  Brad- 
dock  was  killed ;  but  the  enemy  not  pursuing  the  vanquished 
across  the  river,  being  eager  in  plundering  the  baggage  of  the 
dead,  a  part  of  his  troops  were  saved  by  flight  under  the  conduct 
of  the  celebrated  Washington,  at  that  time  a  coloqel,  wbp  the« 
10.  '       ^g  • 
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began  to  exhibit  ptoak  of  those  miUtaiy  tstento,  by  iv4]ich:he  af« 
terwards  conducted  the  armiM^  America  to  notery,  and  hif 
country  to  independence.  The  .ill  fiiiooess  of  these  expeditions  left 
ftiie  English  .tetllements  in  America  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  both  tbe  French  and  Indians* 

It  was  not  uotti  the  campaign  of  1758,  tbat  affairs  assumed 
a  nKve  fevorable  aspect  in  America.  But,  «pon  a  change  of 
adniinistraticm,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  minister,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  war  became  more  Tigoraus  and  saccefOiM.  General 
Amherst  was  sent  t6  take  possession  of  Cape  Breton;  and,  dter 
a  warm  siege,  the  garrison  pf  Louisbarg  surnieiidered  by  capita* 
lation.  *  General  Forbes  was  succesafid  in  taking  possession  of 
Fort  dir  Queane,  which- the  French  thought  lit  -to  abandon.  But 
General  Abercrooibie,  wbo  commanded  (he  trpc^  xiesuned  to 
act  against  Ihe  French  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  at* 
tacked  'tlie  \me»  at  Tioonderoga,  and  was^  defeated  with  a  tenri* 
ble  slaughter  of  hisivoops.  After  this  defeat,  he  returned  to  his 
camp  at  l<dke  Geoige*  The  next  year,  more  effectual  measures 
were  'taken  to  'subdue  the  French  in  America*  General  'Prideaux 
ahd  Sir  WiHiaK^. Johnson  began  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
by  taking  the  French  fort  near  Niagara..  General  Amherst  too)^ 
ppssestton  of  >the  ^Dfts  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  M^iich 
the  Fsench  had  abandoned.  Bnt  theMecisive  blow,  which  proved 
fatiU  to  tmt  French  interests  in  Ameri<;a,  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Fxench  army,  and  the  taking  4)f  Qaebec,  by  tbe  brave  General 
Wolfe.  Quebec  stands  cm  the  'north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
andoi^  the  west  of  the  St.  Chartes,  whieh  latter  river  empties 
imo  Abe  "former  immediately  below  the-  town?  Its  fortifications 
atiB  strong,  and  the  city  elegant  and  extensive*  it  consists  of  an 
upper  .and  a  lower  town;,  the  lower  is  built  on  the  strand  which 
atvettihes  along  the  baae  of  the  lofty,  sock  cm  which  the  upper  is 
situated.  This  roqk. continues  with  a  bold  and  steep  front  far  to 
the  westward,  parallel  to  and  near  the  river.  St.  Lawrence*  On 
this  ^de,  therefoce,  the  city  miglit  well  be  deemed  inaccessible. 
On  tbe  oth^  it  was^proteoted  by  ih)e  rrver  St.  Charles,  in  which 
ware . •several  armed  vessels  and  .floating  batteries,  deriving  addi- 
tional security  from  a  strong  boom  .drawn  across  its  mouth.  The 
oh^niiel  of  this  river  is  rougb  and  ihroken,  and  its  borders  inter- 
sected with  ravines.  On  .its  left  or  eastern  bank  was  encamped 
a.Frenfih  aony  strongly  entrenched,  and  amounting,  according 
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ttiiaH  tfa€  Eai^iiii  aecdmite,  to  10,000  mefii..  The  ettcampnent 
exUMded  hnm  the  St^  CfaarlcB  etttwsrd  tx>  the  river  MontnuK* 
teiifsf}  and  il»  rear  wtts  ctovered  by  aa  almost  inpenetrabla 
wood^'  To  rendet  tbit  aniiy  still  moise  famiidahle,-  il  was  coaa* 
tnanded  by  :a  gentnd^,  who^  ia  the  coorse  •«£  tbe  present  war^ 
had  alieadf  given  sigaat.  proo6  of  aetive  consage  and  cousami* 
mate  prudence.  The  same  Marquis  de  Montealm,  who^  when 
strong  eneivgk  lo  act  oiiensiv^^  had  so  rapsdiy  earned  Oswego 
and  Fort  WyiiaahHettry ;  and  who,  when  redooed  to  the  defen- 
ce, had  driven  Abererombie  whb  so  osaah  slaughter  from  the 
H^b  of  Ticondeioga,  was  now  at  the  head  o£  the  .army  ^^cb 
cowered  Q^ebe^.  and  was  an  ao4M^oo]st  in  aU  respects  worthy  of 
Woife. 

Although  perceiving  in  their  fiiil  extent  the*  difficiiltiea  witk 
which  he  W89  eawoned,  the  Britiish  general  posasssed  a  HMmt 
too  ardent,  and  too  replete  with  miiitacy  enthwsiasoQ,  to  yield  to 
them.  Uiq»roniising  as  wove  his  proapeotsy  he  did  not  hesiitata 
reapeeting:  the  part  it  became*  him  to  take.  He  could  not  snb^ 
mit  to  tile  disgrace  of  relinquishing  an  enterprise  intrusted  tohim^ 
while  any  human  means  for  acconiqplishhig  hh  object  remain- 
ed naessayed.. 

He  took  possession  of  Point  Levi;,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
St#  Lawrence,  where  he  elected  several  heavy  batteries  which 
were  opened  on  the  tbwn>.  These  did  great  exeoution  amon(^ 
the  hoases,  many  of  which  ware  set  o»  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes, 
bof  mad^  no  considerable  impression  on  the  fevtificatioee.  The 
works  vfers  too  stvong,  and  at  too  great  a*  distane?  from  Point 
Levi,  to  be  essentiaKy  affected  by  a  eamieiiade  A-em- thence. 

Nor  couM  hi» ships  be  emfdoyedin  this  service.^  The  elev»- 
tien  of  th<i  prineipai  fiovtifications  placed  them  beyond  the'reachi 
of  tho>  fleet }  and  the  river  was  so  conntt^nded  hf  the  batteries 
on  shore,  as  to  render  a  station  in  it  near  the  tov^^n  entirely  ine* 
ligible. 

The  Ei^lish  general  was  sensible  of  the  ampraeticabftity  of 
reducing  the  place,  unless^  he  shouM  be- enabled  to  erect  his  bat-^ 
teries  on  thSe  north  side  oi  St.  Lawrence ;.  to  eflect  which  he  de-^ 
tertnined  te  use  his  utmost  eadeavionvs  to  bring  Montcdm  to  ar 
decisive  engagement.    '      ^    ^ 

Aftet  several  un^vaiBng  attempts,  by  the  use  of  every  miKtary 
Wiandeirvre  his^  nrind-eoaM  suggest,  te^  draw^  that  experieneed.and 
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cautious  officer  from. the  strong  and.advaatageoi»  post  he  006«« 
pied>  Wolfe  resolved  to  pass  the  Montmorency,,  and  to  atltack 
him  in  his  intrenchments.  Should  ieven  this  haidy  enteipiise 
prove  successful,  the  river  St.  Charles  would  still  present  an  oh- 
stacle  to  his  views  not  easily  to  be  surmounted  :  but,  to  use  his 
owD^  heroic  language,  he  was  awaie  that  '^  a  victorious  army 
finds  no  difficulties.''  '^      - 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  thirteen  com))anies  of  Eng* 
lish' grenadiers,  and  part  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal  Aineri- 
cans^  were  ordered  to  be  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Montmo- 
rency,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  ships  of  war ;  while 
two  divisions,  under  Generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  prepared 
to  cross  that  river  higher  up.  The  original- plan  was,  to  attack, 
first,  a  detached  redoubt  close  to.  the  water's  edge,  apparently 
wiprotected  by  the  fire  from  the  intrenchments,,  in  the  hope  that 
Mointcalm  might  be  induced  to  support  this  work ;  in  which  case 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Wdfe  to  bring  on  the  general  en- 
gagement he  so  much  desired.  Should  tlie  French  general  sub- 
mit  to  the  loss  of  .this  redoubt,  without  any  effort  to  preserve  it, 
hejnight  from,  thence  examine  ii^th  coolness  the  situation  .of  the 
.ienemy;  throw  his  army  over  the  Montmorency;  and  regulate, 
by  circumstances,  his  future  operations. 

. .  On  t\ie  approach  of  the  British  troops  the  redoubt  was .  eva- 
^^uated;  and  Wolfe  observing  some  conAision  in  the  French  camp 
changed  his  original  purpose,  and  determined  to.  avail  himself 
of  the  supposed  impression  of  the  moment,  and  not  to  defer  the 
meditated  attack.  With  this  view  he  directed  the  grenadiers  add 
royal  Americans  to  form  on-  the  beach;  where  Xhey  were  to  wait 
until  the  whole  army  should  be  formed,  and  they  should  be  pro- 
perly sustained.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  dispatched  to 
Townshend  and  Murray  to  have  their  divisions  ii|  readiness  for 
fording  the  river^    *    .  , 

Disregarding  the  orders  which  had  been  given,  (he  grenadiers 
and  royal  Americans  rushed  forward  with  impetuous  and  irregu- 
lar valor  on  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy ;  where  (hey  were 
received  with  so  steady,  and  well  supported  a  fire,  that  they  were 
soon  thrown  into  confuision,  and  suffered  very  severely  in  their  re- 
treat. The  General  advancing  in  person  with  the  remaining  bri- 
gades, the  fugitives  formed  again  in  the  rear  of  the  army :  but 
the  {dan  of  attack  was  effectually  disconcerted^-  and  the  English 
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commander  w|M:^inpelled  to  ghre  orders  for  repassing  the 'ri?er, 
and  yehuning  to  the  Island  of  Orleans  j.  which  was  effectfed^  not 
Without  considerable  loss. 

Rendered  sensible  by  this  disaster «.  of  the  inpractieiE^biUty  of 
approaching  Quebec  09  the  side  of  the  Montmorency,  while 
Montcalm  chose  to  retain  the  strong  post  he  at  present  occupi- 
ed, thie  whole  attention  of  Wolfe  was  once  more  turned  to  the 
St,  Lawrence. 

A  plian  was  formed,  in  concert  with  the  admiral,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  Freneh  ships,  and  distracting  the  enemy 
by  descents  on  the  bank ;  Mid  1200  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Murray,  were  embarked  in  transports  for  its  execu- 
tion.    The  bank;;^of  the  river^  where  practicable,  was  not  unde*        , 
fended.   He  made  two  vigorous  attempts  to  land  on  tHe  northern 
shore  without  success.     In  the  third  he  w&s  more  fortunate.    By 
a  sodden  descent  at  Chaihbaud  he  burnt  a  valuable  magazine 
filled  with  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions ;  but  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition,  which  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  ships  in  the  river,  totally  miscarried.     They  were  secu- 
red in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  approached  either  by  the  fleet 
or  arniy^   Murray  was,  therefore,  recalled  by  the  commander-in-       ' 
chief.     He  returned  disappointed ;  but  brought  with  him  the  in- 
telligence that  Nia^^ra  was  taken  5  that  Ttconder<%a  and  Crown 
Point  had  been  abandoned ;  and  that  General  Amherst  was  ma- 
king preparations  to  attack  *the  Isle  aux  Noix. 
.  This  intelligence  was  joyfully  received,  but  it  promised  no 
immediate  assistance ;   and  the  season  for  action  wa»  rapidly 
wasting  away.     Nor  was  it  easy  for  Wolfe  to  avoid  contrasting' 
the  sneers  attending  British  arms  under  other  auspices,  with 
the  ill  fortune  hitherto  experienced*  by  himself,     {jtis  mind,  alike 
Ipfty  and  susceptible,  was  deeply  impressed  hf  the  dbaster  at 
Montmorency ;  and  the  extreme  chagrin  of  his  spirits  preyipg  on 
bis  delicate  frame  sensibly  affected  his  health.     He  was  observed^ 
'  frequently  to  sigh ;  and,  as  if  life  was  only  valuable  while  it  add- 
led to  his  glory,  '^  he  declared  to  his  intimate  friends  his  resolu- 
tion not  to  survive  the  disgrace  he  imagined  would  attend  the 
failure  of  his  enterprise/'     His  dispatched,  addressed  about  this 
time  to  Mr.  Pitt,  evince  his  perfect  sense  of  the  almost  despe- 
rate situation  of  his  affairs,  and  seemed  intended  to  prepare  the 
nation  for  the  ill  success  with  which  he  was  threatened.    ^^  We 
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hhve,**  said  he^  '^  tflmoat  the  whole  ibree  of  CBnada  to  oppose. 
In  such  a  choice  of  difficulties  I  own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  de- 
termine. The  affairs  of  Gre&t  Britain,  I  know^  require  the 
most^vigolrous  measures ;  but  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave 
men  should  be  exercised  only  where  there  is  hcype  of  a  faw>rdMe 
cyent."  <*  The  whole  letter/*'  says  Mr.  Bebham,  •*  exhibits  a 
picture  of  gloomy  grandemr,  of  a  mind  revoMng  and  meditating 
designs  of  the  temerity  of  which  it  is  perfectly  consciotts.**  Nor 
is  the  delicacy  it  manifests  less  worthy  of  recoDection  than  its 
siaghanimity*  Severely  as  he  must  have  been  disappointed  at 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  General  Amherst  to  execute  his  part 
ef  the  plan  of  co-operation  concerted  between  the  two  amries, 
a:  failure  to  which  all  his  own  cruel  embarrassments  were  attri- 
butable, not  a  sentence  was  parmitted  to*  escape  himself^  mani- 
i^ing  the  slightest  symptom  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of 
that  offiof  r.  He  seemed  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  utmost  ex- 
ertions of  the  commander4n-»chtef  were  used  to  accomplish  every 
thiiig  which  had  been  expected  from  him.  > 

It  having  been  determined  lA  conn«l  that  aU  tlieir  future  ef- 
forts should  be  directed  towards 'the  effecting  of  a  landing  "above 
the  tjowik^.  the  camp  in  the  Island  of  Orleans  was  entirely  broken 
up  9  and  the  whole  army  having  embarked  on  board  the  fleets  a 
part  of  it  was  landed  at  Point  Levi^  and  a  part  carried  higher  up 
tl)e  river.  ^        ' 

IVlbntcalm  could'  not  viefw  this  'movement  without  alarm. 
That  part  of  Qaebee  which  faces  the  country  had  not  been  forti- 
fied with  so  much  care  as  those  which  look  towards  the.  water; 
and  he  was  apprehensive  that  a  landing  might  be  effected  high 
up  the  rivet^  and  the  town  approached  dn  its  weaker  side.  At 
the  same  time  be  could  not  safely  relinquish  his  present  position^ 
because  the  facility  of  transporting  their  troops,  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  water  gave  the  English,  would  enable  them  to  seize 
the  ground  on  which  he  was  now  encamped,  should  his  army  be 
moved  above  the  town  to  prevent  their  landing  in  their  quarter. 
Thus  embarrassed,  he  detached  Monsieur  de  Bougainville  with 
1500  mien  to  wo^tch  the  motaons  of  the  English  up  the  river,  and 
prevent  tlieir  landing. 

In  this  stale  of  things  a  bold  plan  was  formed,  well  adapted 
to  the  advratureus  spirit  of  the  English  general,  and  the  despe- 
rate situation  of  his  alfairs.    This  was  to  hmd  the  troops  in  the 
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•n^t,  m%EaaU''di$toQce  above  tlie  ckjr^  on  the  northern  biink  cf 
the  Jiver J  and  by  ecsaling  a  precipiec,  aceesfiible  oiily  by  a.  narrow 
pa|th>  and  itherefoie  but  weakly  guapded,  to  gain  by  t|»e  morning 
t(be  liei^ta  behind  the  town,  where  it  has  been  stated  tb  have 
been  but  slightly  fortified.  The  difficulties  attrading  the  exfcu* 
tion  of  this  scheme  are  represented  to  Iiave  been  fnsmerons.  The 
atreayi  wa?  rapid^  the  shkure  shelving^  the  intended  and  only  prac- 
ticable hmding-iJace  so  naorow  as  easily  to  be  missed  in  the  darky 
aad  the  steep  above,  such  as  n6tto  bd  ascended  without  difficulty 
even  w(heri  unopposed.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  W^s  appa- 
i^nt  that  a  discovery  and  a  vigorous  opposition  would,  tfot  only 
dtfeat  the  ^iterfurise,  bpt  probably  occasion  the  destruction  #f  a 
great  part  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it.  ^ 

This  bold  Tcsdiution  being  takdfi,  the  admiral  .moved  up  the 
river,  several  leagues  above  the  place  where  it  was  designed  to 
liMld,  and  made  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to  debark  a  bo- 
^  of  J^o<gp8  at  different  places.  During  the  night  a  strong  de* 
iaohiaent  was  put  on  board  the  ^at^bottomed  boats,  which  AH 
silently  dpwmwith  the  tide  to  the  place  fixed  on  for  the  descent^ 
whicti  .was  made  with  equal  secrecy  and  vigor  about  a  mile  above 
Cape  Diamond,  an  hour  before  day-break,  Wolfe  himself  being 
the  first  man  who  leaped  dn  shore.  The  highlanders  and  light 
infantry  who  composed  the  van,  under  the  particular  command 
of  Colofiel  Mowe,  ^ere  intended  to  secure  a  four-gun  battery 
which  defended  an  hitrencned  path,  by  which  the  heights  were 
to  be  ascended-;  aiid^  dislodging  from  thence  a  captain's  guard, 
to  cover  the  landing  of  the  remaining  troops.  The  violence  of 
tjie  Current  forced  them  rather  below  the  point,  of  debarkation^ 
and  this  circumstance  increased  their  difficulties.  However, 
scrambling  Up  the  precipice  by  the  aid  of  the  rugged  projections 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  branches  of  trees  and  plants  growings  on 
the  cliffii,  into  whidh  it  M^as  every  where  broken,  they  gained  the 
heights,  and  very  quickly  dispersed  the  guard,  Which  %did  not 
make  the  resistance  to  have  been  expected  from  the  advantages 
of  their  situation.  The  whole  army  followed,  up  this  narrow 
pass ;  and  having  oi^y  encountered  a  scattering  fiio  from  some 
Canadians  and  Indians,  fii^om  which  very  little.loss  was  sustain- 
ed^  they  gained  the  summit  by  the  break  of  day,  Where  the  corps 
were  formed  under  their  respective  leaders.  > 

The  inteHigeiK^  that  the  English  w^re  in  posse^sidn  -of  the 
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heightsof  Abraham  was  80(m  conveyed  to  Montcalm.  Believiiig 
it  to  be  impossible  that  an  enterprise  attended  with  so  much  dif* 
iiculty  could  hlive  been  achieved,  tbat  officer  supposed  it  to  be 
only  a  feint,  made  witti  a  small  detachment,  for  the  purpose  cS 
drawing  him  from  his  present  strong  and  well-chosen  position. 

On  being  convinced  of  his  error,  he  comprehended  at  once 
the  full  force  of  the  advantage  which  had  been  gained,  and  the 
necessity  it  imposed  on  him  of  changing  hid  plan  of  operations* 
He  perceived  that  a  battle  was  no  longer  avoidable,  and  that  the 
fate  of -Quebec  depended  on  its  issue.  He  prepared  for  it  with 
promptness  and  courage.  Leaving  his  strong  camp  at  Montmo* 
renay;  he  crossed  the  river  St.  Charles  for  the  purpose  of  attack* 
ing  the  English  army. 

This  movement' was  made  ivthe  view  of  Wolfe,  who  without 
loss  of  time  formed  his  order  for  battle.  His  right  wing  was 
coflUmanded  by  General  Monckton,  and  his  left  by  General  Mur« 
ray.  The  right  flank  was  covered  by  the,  Louisburg  gredadiers, 
and  the  rear  and. left  by  the  light  infantry  of  Howe,  who  had 
now  returned  from  the  four-gun  battery.  The  reserve  consisted 
of  Webb's  regiment  drawn  up  in  eight  subdivisions,  with  large 
intervals  between  them.  / 

Montcalm  had  formed  his  right  and  left  wing  about  equally  of 
Eunopean  and  Colonial  troops.  His  centre  consisted  of  a  co- 
lumn of  Euroj^eans ;  and  two  small  field-pieces  were  brought  up 
to.  play  on  the  English  line. 

In  this  order  he  marched  to  the  attack,  advancing  in  his  front 
about  1500  militia  and  Indians,  who  were  sheltered  by  bushes, 
from  whence  they  kept  on  the  English  an  irregular  and 'galling 
lire. 

,  The  movement  of  the  French  indicating  an  intention  to  flank 
his  left,  General  Wolfe  ordered  the  battalion  of  Amhbrst,  with 
the  two  battalions  of  royal  Americans,  to  that  part  of  his  line; 
where  they  were  formed  en  potence  under  General  Townshend, 
presenting  to  the  enemy  a  double  front. 

Disregarding  the  irregular  fire  of  the  Canadian  militia  and  In« 
dians,  he  or^Jered  bis  troops  to  reserve  themselves  for' the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  advanchig  in  the  rear  of  those  irregulars; 
but  in  the  mean  time  a  field-piece  which  had  been  brought  up 
played  briskly  an6(  with  eflect  on  the  French  column. 

Montcalm  bad  taken  post  on  the  left  of  the  French  fSnny,  and 
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Wolfe  on  the  right  of  the  English ;  so  that  the  two  generals  inet 
each  other,  at  the  head'  of  their  respective  troops^  where  the 
hattle  was  most  .severe.     The  Fre][ich  advanced  hriskly  to  the 
fhar^e/'fuid  conimeiieed  the  action  with  gr^  animation.    The 
English  are  stated  to  have  reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy 
were  within  forty  yards  of  them^  when  they  gave  it  with  im- 
mense ^Seet.     It  was  kept  jip  ;fer,some  tame  with  great  spirit » 
when  Wolfe^  advaneinp;  atvthe-hejad  fit  Bragg't  aiid  the  Louis* 
-burg  grenadiers  with  charged  bayonets,  received  a  mortal  wound 
of  which  he  soon  afterwards  expired.     Undismayed  by  the  lo^s 
'^  t^eir  general,  the  English.continued  their  exertions  upder 
Monckton,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved.     He  also  re* 
ceiveda  ball  through  hK  body,  which  is  stated  to  have  jKissed 
through  his  lungs,  and  General  Townshend  took  command  of 
the  British  army.     About  thessame  time  Montcalm,  fighting  in 
frmiti>f  fajls  battalion,  received  a^mortal  wound,  and. General  Se-* 
nqrargus,  the  second  in  commisnd,  also  feH.  -  The  left  wing  fpd 
centre  of  the  French  began  to  give  way;  and,  being  pressed  dose 
with  the  English  bayonet  and  Highland  broad-sword,  were  dri- 
ven, notwithstanding  one  attempt  to  rally  and  renew  the  attack^ 
partly  into  Quebec,  and  partly  over  the  St.  Charl^  river.'  - 

On  the  left  and  rear  of.  the  English  t^e  action  was  less  severe, 
and  the  attack  made  by  the  enemy  much  les^  animated.    The 
Kgbt  infantry  had  b^en  placed  in  houses  •;  and  Colonel  Howe, 
tlie  better  to  support  them,  had  taken  post  with  two  coihpanies, 
still  further  to  the  left,  behind  a  copse.     As  the  right  of  the; 
enemy  attacked  the  English  ieft,  he  sallied  from  this  position' 
sigmnst  their  flanks,  and  threw  them  into  disorder.     In  this  en-* 
tical  momei^t,  Townshend  advanced  several  platoons  of  Am- 
herst^s  regiment ' against  their. front;  and  thus  was  completely 
frustrated  the  intention  the  French  general,  had  formed  of  tum-^ 
ing' the  left  flankt    Tdwnshend  maintained  his  position,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  check  the  right  wiiig/>f  the  enemy,  and  a 
body  ef  savages  stationed  opposite  Jthe  ligbt  infantry,  for  the 
]Hirpoee  of  |;etting  into  and  falling  on  their  rear.  '  ' 

Ih  this  state  of  the  action,  Townshend  was  informed  that  the 
coniinand  JiHd  devolved  on  him.  Proceeding  instantly  to  the 
centre,  he  found  that  part,  of  the  army  thrown  into  some  disor- 
der by  the  ardor  of  pursujtf  and  his  efforts  were  employed  in  re- 
storing the  line*  Scarcely  was  this  effected,  when  'Monsieur  de 
11.  H  h 
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BougAinvillq,  who  hftd  been  deiciebed  at  high  as  Cape  Koage  t0 
prevent  a  lanji'ng  above)  and  who  had  hastened  to  the  assUtance 
of  Montcalm^  on  his  first  hearing  that  the  English  had  gained  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  appeared  in  the  rear  at  the  head  of  1500 
men.  Foi:tu^atel):  the  right  i^ring  qf  the  enemy,  os  well-aa  thehr 
left  and  centre,  was.  now  entirely  broKen^  and  had  been  >drivea 
off  tlie  field*  Two  li|attali€)n8  a^d  two  pie€;,es  of  artillery  being 
advanced  towat:ds  BovgaintiUe,  be  retired }  and^Townsbend  did 
not  think  it!  advisable  to  risk  the  important  advantages  already 
g^ned|  by  a  pursuit  oif  t^is  fresh  \>Qdj  of  troops  throngh  a  diffi-, 
cult  country. 

In  this  d?cisiv(i  battle^  m  which  the  numbert  seem,  to  have 
been  nearly  equal,  but  iiK  which  the  English  had  the  iiQmenar 
^vanta^e  of  being  all  disciplined  troops,  while  littk  more  thaa 
l^f  the  enemy  were  of  the  same  description,  the  French  regu- 
lars, who  dp  not  appear  to  have  been,  well  supported  by  the  ail- 
litic^  or  iQdians^  were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces* 

On  the  part  of  the  English  the  lo9s  was  by.  no  nieans  so  con** 
aiderable  as  the  fierceness  of  the  action  would  have  induced  xia 
tA  expect.    The  killed  «nd  wounded  were  leo  than  600  inen> 
but  among' the  former  was  the  commander-in-chief.    This  gal- 
lant officer j|  of  whom,  the  moat  exalted  expectations  had  very 
jusjilybeen  formed;  whose  uncommon  merit  and  singular  fate^ 
h{^ye  presented  a  rich  theme  for  paiiegytic'ta  both  the.  poet  and 
hia^ori^  received^  in  the  commencement  of  ihe  action^  ^  ball 
ip  his  vfrists  but  without  discovering  the  leajit  discompoeive^. 
wrapping  ^  hai^dk^r^l^ef  around  bis,  airm^  he  eoidtinued  to  en- 
cpuifage  his  troopa.     Soon  afterwards,  he  feCeiv^d  a  sbc^  in  the 
gtqin.    This  painful  i^qund  he  also  .couceak^ ;  and  was  advaa* 
cjfig  ^t  ^he  he^d  of  tbe»  grenafliers,  when  a  third  buUet  pierced 
Kis  breasit.    Thqugb  ^xpiring^  it  wa9  v^ith  reluctance.,  he  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  coaorveyed  into  the  reajr,  wher^>  ^wreless  aboitf 
hii^self,  he  discovered  in  the  agonies  jof  death  thie  ogeost  aaxioi^ 
s^IicitjM^e  qoncerning  tt^e  fjate  o^  the  day.^    Being  told  that  Che 
enemy  was  visibly  bro]ten^  he  recKned  his.  head^i  from  extr^ne 
fi^int^essj  t>tf  the  anp  of  atv.  officer  standing  near  him^  but  was 
aoon  aroused  with  .the  distant  sound  of^^^'They  fly!  they  fly!'' 
^<  Who  fly  ?'^  exclaimed  the  dying  hero.    Oi^  being  apswered— 
f«Tbe  French!'*    "Then,''  said  be,.  "  1  depart  content;"  and 
al^iost  iviiqedi^tely  ea^pired  in  the  arms  of  victory^.    "  A  death 
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more  glorious^  and  attended  with  circamstances  more  pictu- 
resque afid  mterestingi  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
history  J*  .  ,  * 

With'  less  ti  good  fortune,  but  not  less  of  heroism,  expired 
the  equally  gallant  Montcalm..  The  same  lore  of  glory,  and  the 
same  feaclessness  of  death,  whicii  in  so  remarkable  a. manner 
distmguished  the  British  hero,  were  not  less  conspicuous  in  the 
conddct  of  his  competitor  for  victory  and  for  fame.  He  express- 
ed the  highest  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  his  wound  was  mor- 
tal; and,  when  totdhecouM  survive  only  a  few  hours,- quickly 
replied,-*— '^  Sa  much  the  better :  I  shall  not  then  live  to  see  the 
surrender  of  Quebec." 

The  first-days  after  the  action  trere  employed  by.  General 
Townshend  in  fortiffitlg  bis  camp,  cutting  a  road  np  the  preci- 
pice for  the  conveyahcje  of  his  heavy  artillery  to  the  batteries  on 
the  heights,  and  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  siege 
<tf  Quebec.  But  before  his  batteries  were  opened  tlie  to^yn  ca- 
pitulated,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should,  during' th^ 
war,  be  protected  in  the  fr^e  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
flill  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  leaving  their  future  destinies 
to  be  decided  by  the  general  peace.  >. 

General  Townshend  seems  to  have  been  induced  to  allow  bet-' 
ter  term^  than  would  otherwise  have  been  granted,  from  an  ap- 
piiefaensioh  tliat  ihe  place  might' still  be  relieved  by  Bougainville^ 
or  by  a-  detachment  fro^  the  army  near  Montreal. 

C^ebec,  how  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  was  garrisoned . 
by  about  5000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Murray; 
and  the  fleet  ssdled  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  And  Canada  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  in  whose  pos* 
session  k  still  remains. 

Colonel  Grant  in  1761,  defeated  the  Cherokees  in  CaroHna, 
and  obU|ed  them  to  sue  for  peace.  The  next  year  Martinico 
-was  taken  bjr  Admiral  Rodney' and  General  Monckton ;  and  also 
the  Island  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent's,  nud, others.  The  captura 
€lL  these  was  soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  Havant^ah, 
the  capital  (if  th^  Island  of  Cuba. 

In  1763,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris, 
between  Great  Britain,  Francie,  and  Spain;  by  which  the»£ng>- 
lish  ceded  to  the  French  severiil  islands  which  they  had  taken 
from  thtm  in  the  West  Indie^  but  were  cmifirmed  in  the  pos^^ , 
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session  of  All  North  America  on  tliis  side  the  Mistit^pi^  esccept 
the  Island  of  Orleans.  But  this  war^  however  briUiaiil  (he  suc- 
cesses and  glorious  the  events  proved  t^  cause  of  great  and  un^ 
expected  niisfortunes  to  Great  Britain.  Engaged  with  the  pom- 
.  bined  powers  of  Franee  and  Spain  during  several  years,  her  ex* 
ertiqns  were  surprising,  and  her  expe^ce  immense.  To  dis- 
charge the  debts  of  the  nation^  the  parKament  was  obliged  to 
have!  recourse' to  new  expedients  for  raising  money.  I^evious.  to 
the  last  treaty  in  1763^  the  parliament  had  been  satisfied  (o 
raise  a  revenue  from  the  American  colonies,  by  a  monopoly  'of 
their  trade.  v. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  state,  t6at  there  were  four  kinds  of 
government  established  in  the  British  American  colonies.  The 
first  was  a  charter  government,  by  which  the'  powers  of  legisla- 
tion was  vested  in  a  governor,  council,  and  asseiiibly^  chosen  by 
the  people :  of  this  kind  wfre  the  governments  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  second  was  a  proprietary  government, 
in  which  the  proprietor  of  the  province  was  governor ;  although 
be  generally  resided  abroad,  and  administered  the*  jgovemn^ent 
by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment ;  the  assembly  only  being 
chosen  by  the  people :  such  were  the  governments  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,,  and  originally  of  New  Jersey  and  Ca- 
rolina,, The  third  kind  was  that  of  royal  govemnient,  where 
the  governor  and  council  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
the  assembly  by  the  people:  of  this  kind  were  the  governments 
of  New.  Hampshire,  New  York,  Nevic  Jersey  (after  the  year 
*I702),  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  after  the  resignation  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  1728,  and  Georgia.  The  fourth  kind  was  that  of 
Massachussetts,,  which  Idiffered^from  a|l  the  rest.  The  governor 
was  appointed  by  the  king;  so  far  it  was  a  royal  government j 
but  the  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  the  represenUi- 
tives.of  the  people.  The  governor,  however,  had  a  right  to 
negative  a  certain  number,  but  not  to  fill  up  vacancies  thus 'oc- 
casioned. "  . 

This  variety  of  constitutions  , created  different  degrees  of  de- 
pendance  on  the  crown.  In  the  royal  government,  to  render  a 
law  valid^  it  was  constitutionally  required  that  it  should  be  raU- 
Aed  by  the  king ;  but  the  charter  goveniments  were  empoiyered 
to  enact  laws,  and  no  ratification  by  the  king  was  necessary.  It 
WM  only  required  that  such  laws  should  not  be  contrary  to  the 
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hm  of  £ogla!id*    The  eharttr  of  Connecticut  ww  expren  to 
tUsparpose.  v 

Sack  was  the  state  oL  the  British  colonies  at  the^conclusion  ^ 
the  war  iq  1763.  Their  fiourisbing  condition  at  this  time  wai 
remarkable  and  strikmg :  their  trade  had  prospered  in  the  mfiist 
of  ail  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  war  in  tvhich  they  were  90 
nearly  and  to  immediately  concerned.  Their  population  conti- 
nued on  the  increase^  notwithstanding  the  ravages  and  depreda* 
tbns  that  had  been  so  fiercely  carried  on  by  the  French^  and  the 
native  Indians  in  their  alliance.  They  abounded  with  intellrgent 
and  active' individuals  of  all  denominations.  They  wer^  flushed 
with  the  uncommon  prosperity  that  had  attended  them  in  their 
commercial  affiurs  and  military  transactions.  Hence  they  were 
ready  for  all  kind  ,of  undertakings^  and  saw  no  limits  to  iMr 
hopes  and  expectations. 

Their  .improvements  in  the  necessary  and  usefuf  arts  did  hopor 
to  their  industry  and  ingenuity.  Though  they  did  not  live  in  the 
luxucy  of  Europe,  tb^y  had  aM-  the  solid  knd  substantial  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  and  were  not  unacquainted  with  inany  of  ]t9  ele- 
gancies and  refinements.  A  circumstance  hiuch  to  their  praise^ 
is,  thaty  notwithstanding  their  peculiar  addiction  to  those  occu- 
pations of  which  lu^re  is  the  sole  object,  they  were  duly  atten-' 
tive  to  cultivate  the  field  of  learning ;  and  they  have  ever  aijuse- 
their  first  foundation  been  particularly  carefiil  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation;  Their  vast  apgmentation  of 
internal  trade  and  external  commerce,  was  not  merely  owing  to 
their  position  and  fiicility  of  communication  with  otiier  parts;  it 
arose  also  from  their  natural  turn  and  temper,  fidl  of  schemes 
and  projects;  ever  aiming  at  new  discoveries,  and 'continually 
employed  in  the  search  of  means  of  improving,  their  condition. 
Thdr  industry  carried  them  into  every  quarter  from  whence  pro- 
fit could  be  derived.  There  was  scarcely  any  port  of  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere  to  which  they  had  not  extended  their  navigation. 
They  were  continually  explorii^g  new  sources  of  trade,  and  were 
found  in  every  spot  where  business  could  be  trai^sacted.  To  this 
extensive  and  incessant  application  to  ^commerce,  they  added  an 
equal  vigilance  in  the.  administration  of  their  affairs  at  home. 
The  progress  of  agriculture,  and  the  improvement  of  their'  do- 
mestic'circumttances,  were  attended  to  with  so  much  labor  and 
care,  that  il  may  be  strictly  said,  that  nature  biad  given  them. 
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ttothisg  of  which  they  did  not  madce.the  most.^  In  the  midat  of 
this  solicitude  ^d  toil  in  matters  of  busihess^  the  affain  of  go- 
vernment were  conducted  with  a  steadiness,  prudence,  and  acti- 
vity, seldom  equalled,  and  never  exceeded,  in  the  best  regulated 
countries  of  Europe.  ;        ' 

COIfTEST 

BETWEfiN 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  CoUfmeg. 


*  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  France,  cofomissioneiB  from 
pany  of  the  colonies  had  assembled  at,  Albany,  who  proposed 
that  a  great  council  shotild  be  formed  by  deputies  frcrm  the  scire* 
rat*  colonies,  which,  with  a  general  governor  to  be  appointed  by 
the  crown,  shojild  be  empowered  to  take  measures  for  the  coin- 
sidn  safety,  ^d  to  raise  money  for  the  execution  of  their  de- 
signs,;  Thi^  proposal  was  not  approved  by  the  British  ministry; 
but  ill  lien  of  this  plan,  it  was  phroposed,  that  the  governors  di 
the  colonies,  with  one  or  two  of  their  council,  should  assemble 
and  concert  measures  for  the  general  defence ;  erect  forts,  icvy 
tro<q»,  and  draw  on  the  treasury  of  Cngland  for  the  monies  that  - 
should  be  wanted ;  the  British  treasury  to  be  reimbursed  by  a 
XxX  on  the  coiotnes,  to  be  laid  by  the  parliament.    To  th»  plan, 
which  implied  an  avowal  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the 
cdonies,  the  provincial  assemblies  objected  with  unshaken  firm- 
ness.   Hence  it  seems  that  the  British  parliament,  even  bef<M« 
the  wiir,  had  it  iii  contemplation  to  exercise  the  right  cKf  taxing 
thecotonSes,  without  permittnig  them  to  be  represented.     The 
colonidi,  however,  with  an  uncommon  fore8^;ht  and  firmneu, 
defeated  the^  attempts,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  by  requisi- 
tions'on  the' ebldinies  Tor  supplies  of  men  and  money,  or  bj  to* 
Itthtary  contributions. 

Peace  with  France  was  no  sooner  conchided,  than  the  EngKsfa 
padisanenT lesumed  the  scheme  of  taxing  America;  and,  in 
March,  1764,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  beavy  duties  were 
laid  on  goods  imported  by  the  ecrfonists  from  such  West  India 
Islands  as  did  not  >dong  to  Great  Britain;  at  the  same  time 
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that  these  duties  were  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  species 
andj  in  the  same  session,  another  bill  M^as  framed  to  restrain  the 
currency  of  paper-money  in  the  colonies  themselves.  *  The  pass- 
ing of  these  acts  threw  the  whole  colonies  into  the  utinost  fer« 
ment*  Vehement  remonstrances  were  made  to  the  ministry,  .and 
every  argument  urged  that  reason  or  ingenuity  could  suggest^ 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  Ao^^ncans^  finding  both  entreitty  and 
remonstrance  alike  ineifectual,  united  in  an  agreement  to  import 
no  more  of  the  manufactures  gf  Great.  Britain^  until  these  acts 
should  be  repealed;  and  to  encourage  to  the  utmost  of  their, 
power  every  thing  of  that  kind  among  themselves.  This  ferment 
was  atill.  further  increased  by  the  bringing' in  of  a  bill  to  impo^fr 
a  stamp-duty  on  4aw  and  other  proceedings ;  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  most  impolitic  measure  was,  that  a  sum  might  be  raised 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies  against  a  foreign  enemy  ^ 
but  this  pretence  was  so  far  from  giving  any  satisfaction  to  the 
Americans,  that  it  excited  their  indignation  to  the  utmost  de* 
gree.  They  not  only  asserted' that  they  were  abuncUntlyjftble  Ui 
defend  themselves  against  ~an]r  foreign  enemy,  but  denied  that 
England  had  any  right  to  tax  them  at  alj,  unless  they  were  al* 
lowed  the  privSege  x>f  sending  representatives  to  the  British  par-  . 
liament. 

It  would  be  superfiuous  t6  enter  into  any  of  the  arguments 
used  by  the  contending  parties  on  this  important  occasion^  The 
staaq>  act,  after  a  violent  opposition,  was  passed,,  and  its  recep- 
tion in  America  was  such  as  qiight  have  been  expected.  ^  Newr 
of  its  passings,  and  the  act  itself,  first  arrived  at  Boston,  when 
the  bells  were  muffled  and  rung  a  funeral  peal.  The  act  was 
l^awked  about  the  streetls  with  a  death^s  head  affixed  to.it,.  aad 
styled  the  '<  Folly  of  England,  and  the  ruin  \>JP  America  ;**  and 
afterwards  publicly  burnt  by  the  enraged  populace.  The  stamps 
tbemselv^  were  seized  and  destroyed;  those  who  were  to  receive 
the  stamp  diities  were  coQipelled  to  resign  their  offices;  and  sneb 
of  the  Amerioms  a»  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Briii^  govem- 
i^ent  had  their  bouses  plundered  and  burnt. 

it  W8(s  now  fcfund  absolutely  necessary  either  to  yield  to  the 
colonists,  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  statutes,  or  to  enforce 
them  by  arms.  The  ferment  had  diffused  itself  univezsaliy 
throughput  the  colonies.  .  Nou^importatioh  agreements  wttt 
eveiy  where  entered  into;  and  it  was  evien  resolved  to  prevent. 
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the  sale  of  any  more  Bfitish  jgoods  after  the  present  year.'  Ame^ 
rican  manufacturesy  though  ^dearer^  as  well  as  uiferior  in  quality 
to  the  British^'  were  universally  preferred.  An  association  was 
entered  into  against  eating  of  lamb,  in  order  to  promote  the 
growth  of  wool ;  an4  the  "ladies  with  cheerfulness  agreed  to  re- 
nounce the  use  -o!  every  speieies  of  ornament  manufactured  in 
Britain.  Such  a  general  and  alarming  confederacy  determined 
the  ministry  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  ^statutes ;  and 
to  this  they  were  the  more  indined  by  a  petition  from  the  first 
American  congress,  l^eld  at  New  York^  in  October,  17S5* 

The  stamp  act  was  therefore  repealed,  to  the  universal  joy  of 
the  Americans,  and  indeed  to  the  general  sa.tisfacti90  of  the 
English,  whose  roanufaptures  had  begpn  to  suffer  ^ery  aeverely 
in  consequence  of  the  American  association  against  them.  The 
ministry  were  conscious,  that,  in  repealing  this  obnoxious  act, 
they  yielded  to  the  Americans ;  and  therefore,  to  support,  as 
they  thought,  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  judged  proper 
to  publish  a  declaratory  bill^  setting  forth  the  authority  oi  the 
mother  country  over  her  ^'colonies,  and'^her  power  to  bind  tbem 
by  laws  and  statutes  in  aU  eases  whatever.  This  much  dinrinish- 
ed  the  joy  with  which  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  received 
in  America.  It  was  considered  as  a  proper  reason  to  inforce  any 
claims  equally  prejudicial  with  the  stamp  act,,  which  might 
hereafter  be  set  up ;  a  spirit  of  jealousy  pervaded  the  wh.ole  con- 
tinent, and  a  strong  party  wa^  formed,  watchful  on  every  occa- 
sion to  guard  against  the  supposed  encroachments  of  the  British 
power. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  ocisasioa  offered,  in  which  the  Ame- 
ricans manifested  the  spirit"  of  freedom.  The  Rockingham  mi- 
nistry had  passed  an  act,  for  providing  the  troops  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  colonies  with  such  accommodations  as  were 
necessary  for  them.  The  .assembly  of  New  York,  however,  took 
upon  them  to  alter  the  mode  of  execution  prescribed  by  the  act 
of  parliament,  and  to  substitute  one  of  their  owOk  This  gave 
great  offence  to  the  new  ministry,  and  rendered  them,  though 
composed  of  those  who  had  been  active  against  the  stamp  bill, 
less  favorable  to  the  colonies  than  in  all  probability  they  would 
have  otherwise  been.  ^  An  unfortunate  incident  at  the  i^me  time 
occurred,  which  threw  every  thing  once  more  into  conftision. 
One  of  the  new  ministry,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  having  de- 
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dared  that  he  could  find  a  way  6f  fasdng^  the  Anaericaiis  without 
giving  them  offence^  was  called  upon  to  propose  bki  plan.  Tbii 
was  by  imposing  a  duty  upon  tea^  paper^  painters*  coIor»,  and 
glass;  imported  into  America.  The  nndutiful  behaviour  of  the 
New  York  asseihbly^  and  that  of  Boston^  which  had  proceeded^ 
in  a  similar  manner^  caused  thir]&!h  to  meet  with  less  opposition 
than  it  otherwise  might-have  done.  As  a  punishment  to  the  re*  - 
fractory  assemblies,  the  legislative  power  was  taken  from,  that  of 
New  Yorkj  until  it  should  fully  comply  with  the  teems*  of  the 
act.  That  of  Boston  at  last  submitted  with  reluctance^  The  bill 
for  the  new  taxes  was  quickly  passed^  and  sent  U>  America,  in. 
^768.  ^  ;.  . 

A  ferment  much  greater  than  that  occasioned. by  the  stamp 
act  now  took  place^  yrhich  Was  further  augmented,  by  the  news 

'  that  a  number  of  troops  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Boston, 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe.  A  dreadful  s^larm  pervaded  the' 
whole- town;  and  the  people  called  on  the  governor  to  convene  a 
general  assembly,  in  order  to  remove  their  fears  of  the  military  ^ 
who  they  sAid  were  to  be  assembled  to  overthrow  their  liberties, 
and  force  obedience  to  laws  to  which  they  were,  entirely  averse* 
The  governor  replied^  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his' power  to  call 
an  assembly;  havings  in  his  last  instructions  from  England, 
been  required  to  wait  the  king's  orders^  the.  matter  being  then 
under  consideration  at  home.  Being  thus  refused,  the  people 
took  upon  themselves  the  formation  of  an  .assembly,  which  they- 
called  a  Ckmventumi  The  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  this 
were  conformable  to  their  former  de,clarations ;  but: now  they 
went  a  step  further,  and,  under  pretence  of  an  approaching  rup«> 
ture  witli  France,  ordered  the. inhabitants  to  put'themselyes  in  a 
posture  of  defence  against  any  sudden  attack  of  an  enemy ;  and 
circular  letters  were  directed  to  all  the  towns  in  the  province, 
acquainti^ig  them  with  the  resolutions  .that  had  been  taken  in 
the  capital,  and  exhortitig  them  to  proceed  ih  the  same  manner. 

*  The  town. of  Hatfield  alone  refused  its  concurrence ;  but  .this,  pp- 
position  served  only  to  expose  its  inhabitants  to  the  censure  and 
contempt  of  the  f est  of. the  colonies.  The  convention  assured 
the  governor  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and- renewecf  their  rer 
quest  that  an  assembly  might  be  called;  but  being  refused,  an 
audience,  i  and  threatened  with  being  treated  as  .rebels,  they  at 
last  thought  proper  to  dissolve  of  theoiselves,  and  sent,  over  tP 
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diglaiid  a  eke«si^«3ftial  «0iKmilft  of  %hc^  ptocee^^,  wHb  the 
seascfn  of  tbek  twvi^  as^emUcd  in  Ibe  manner  alr^y  neiH 

The  expected  troops  arrived  at  Bo^n  on  th^  very  day  on 
Urbieh  the  eetiirention  bfoke  vfp  and  had  some  bouses  in  the 
town  prepared  for  Ibeir  leeeptipn*  Tbf  ir  arrivalr  bad  a  eonaider- 
able  kfloenceoo  the^  people^  and  for  .«0me  time  aeenied  to  put 
im  end  to  the  diiturbancfsf  but  the  seeds^  of  discord  had  taken 
aiich  deq»  root^.  that  it  was  impossibly  to  ^estroy  them.  The 
late  spirited  bdiairiour  in  Boston  had  given  the  greetest  offeiice 
in  Ec^laad;  and,  notvithstandiBg  all  the  eiforts  of  oppositioo, 
an  address  firom  both  holies  of  parliament  was  presented  to  the 
king;  io  whioh  Ibo  daring  behaviour  of  the  edony  of  Massa- 
ehaasettlB*Bay  wad.eir«unislantidlly  set  foctI|>  and  the  most  vigo- 
•MM'  measurea  recommended  for  reducing  them,  to  obfdieace, 
The  Ameriean^  however,  eatitinued  steadfast  in  the  ideas  they 
had  adopted.  Thoi^  the  troops  had  foir  some  time  quieted  the 
disturbances,  yet  the  calm  continued  no  longpt  than  tlMsy  appear* 
od  respectable  on  aeconnt  of  their  nomber ;  but,  as  soon  as  this 
vi^as  dimitiflihed  by  the  departure  of  a  Wge  detachment,  the  re- 
mainder were^treated  with  contempt,  and  it  Hf as*  even  resolved 
to  expel  them  altogether.  The  conlitry  people  took  up  arms  for 
this  purpose,  and  were  to  have  assisted  thek  frieads  in  Boston  j 
but,  before  the  plot  eoidd  be  put  in  exeeutbn,  an  eveal  iiappen« 
Od  which  put  an  end  to  every  i^a. of  recoiialiation  betwixt  the 
contending  parties.  ^  ^ 

*  On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  a  scuifte  happened  between  some 
8o)dtei8  and  a  pmty  ai  the  town's  people.  The  soldiers,  while 
ander  arms,  were  pressed  upon,  insulted,  and.  pelted,  by  a 
mob  aoned  with  clubs,  sticks,  and  anowballs  covering  stones; 
ikfij  were  also  dared  to  fire.  In  this  9itttation,  one  pf  the  sol* 
diere,  who  had  received  a  blow,  in  resentment  fired  at  the  sup- 
iMised  aggressor.  This  was  foUowed  by  a  single  discharge  from 
six  others;  so  that  three  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  aind  five 
.  dangerously  wounded.  The  town  was  immediately  in  comuMH 
tion ;  add  such  was  the  temper,  force,  and  uuniber,  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  nothing  but  an  engagemept  to  reoiove  the  troops 
out  of  the  town,  together  with  the  advice  of  moderate  men,  pre^ 
vented  the  townsmen  from  falling,  on  the  soidierai  The  killed 
vrere  buried  in  one  vault,  and  in  a  moflt  fespectfiil  manner,  in 
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orckr  U>.  exprMS  tba  iiHUgoat^ian  «f  the  inhiktutanU  at  the  daiigh* 
€0r  of  th^  fcrelhr<^9  by  scddkra  quartered  among  th^n^  m  ?uh 
btm  ^  4h€ir  civil  liberties*  CAptain  V9e»tm,  wbo  cemmaiuled 
the  party  whicb  fired  00  the  inb^itants^  was  anniinitted  to  jail^ 
and  afterwards  tried  ^  but  the  eapiain^  ^nd  ux  of  tb4  asen^  were 
aequitled^  and  two  only  broagh]/  in  gbiUy  of  maoalaugbter^  for 
it  appeared  on  the  tdriai^  that  the  aoUiess  ^ffmse  jiMulted>  thieat<- 
enedf  and  pelted,. beliora  they  fired ;  aad  it  waa  alao  proverfy  that 
oaly  s^veo^gaae  wpre  fired  by  the  eight  prisoners  $  these  ciream?' 
ftaneea,  therefore,  induesd  the  jaiy  to  aiake  a  favorable  verdi^ 
The  result  of  the  triai  reikcited  gre^t  hcaior  on  Jdin  Adams,  and 
Josiab  Qwncey^  Bs^rs^,  the  eouaeil  for  the  prisoners  |  and  also 
on  the  integrity  of  the  jury^  who  ventUhed  to^  give  aa  ij^|^ 
.vezdics^  in  defianee  of  pdpalar  opinionB.  The  oonseqibeiiQes  of 
this  tragic  event  sonh  deep  iolo  the  minds  of  the  people^  and 
Were  nmde  slibservienC  to  importatit  purpoaesi  , 

Tbe4iew  asaembiy  proceeded  in  the  moat  fiuma}  manner  t6 
disavow  the  sappeaciacy  «f  tl^  Br^ish  k^slature  |  accused  thfc 
padiaoieat  of  firitaii  of  havii^  Tiobted  the  natural  rights  of  the 
Americans  in  a  number  of  instances.  Copies  of  the  transactions 
of  this  assembly  were  transmitted  to- every  town  in  Massaohus*- 
settSy  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  rouse  themselyes,  and  ex^rt 
every  flie^e  in  exposition  to  the  iron  hand  of  opptesnon,  wfaioh 
was  daily  tearing  the  ehcdoest  fivits  from  the  fair  tree  of  liberty. 
The  ^fisfenrhanoes  wer^  also  greatly  heightened  by  an  aectdental 
discovery  that  Mr.  Histehinson,  governor  of  Massadiuhsetts  Bay, 
had  writ^n  several  confidential  letters  to  people  in  power  iar 
England,  cobplaifliog  of  the  behaviour  of  the  province,  recrai^ 
mending  Tigoroaa  measures  agjpinst'  them, '  and,  among  other 
things,  luaertiag,  that  ^^  there  must  be  hb  ahrid^naent  of  what 
is  called  Bticisk  liberty/'  Letters  <rf  this  hind  had  somehow  lor 
other  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  agent  for  the  colony  at  Look 
den.  They  «recs  immediate^  transmitted  to  Boston,  where  the 
assembly  was  ^tting^  by  whom  they  were  laid  before  the  goveiw 
nor,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  a  very  mortifying  situation.  Los- 
ing every  idea  ofv  respect  or  friendship  for  him  as  their  gbvemor^ 
they  iostantiy  dispatdifd  a  petition  to  the  kingw  re^)^ting  him 
to  remove  the  governor  and  depaty^govelrnqr  irnrn  tli^r  placetf; 
but  to  this  they  not  only  received  no  fiworable  answer^  bvt  the- 
petition  siself  was  dectered  groundless  aad  licandslons,  • 
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Matters  were  how  ripe  for  the  utmost  extremities  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans ;  and  they  were  brought  on  in  the  following 
manner :  though  the  colonists  1^  entered  into  a  non-importa- 
tion i^reement  against  tea  as  well  as  aH  other  commodities  from 
Britain,  it  had  nevertheless  found  its  way  into  America,  though 
in  smaller  quantities  than  before.  This  was  sensibly  felt  by  the 
East  India  Company,  who  had  now  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum 
annually  to  government ;  pi  recompence  for  which  compliance, 
imd  to  make  up  their  loeises  in  other  respect's,  they  were  empow* 
ered  to  export  their  tea  free  from  any  duty  fiayable  in  Britain; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  permission,  several  ships  freighted 
with  the  commodity  were  sent  to  North  America,  and  proper 
agents  apppointed  for  disposing  of  it.  The  Americans  now  per* 
eeiving  thlit  the  tax  was  thus  likely  to  be  enforced  ^rhether  they 
would  pr  not,  determined  to  take  every  possible  methiod  to  pre- 
vent the  tea  from  being  landed^  as  well  knowing  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hinder  the  sale,  should  the  commodity  «nce  be 
brought  on  shore.  For  this  purpose  the  people  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  forcing  those  to  whom  the. tea  was  consigned  to 
•resign  their  offices,  and  to  promise  solemnly  never  to  resume 
them ;  and  eommittees  were  appointed  to  examinie  the  accounts 
of  merdxauts,  and  make  public  tests,  declaring  such  as  would 
tiot  take  them  enemies  to  their  country.  Nor  was  this  bebavicrar 
confined  to  the  colony  of  Massachussetts  Bay;  the  rest  of  the 
provinces  entered  into  the  contest  with  the  same*  warmth,  and 
ntanifested  the  same  resolution  to  oppose  the  mother-country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  eonfii&ion  three  ships  laden  with  tea  arri- 
ved at  Boston;  but  so  much  were  the  captains  alarmed  at  the 
disposition  which  seemed  to  prevail  amcmg  the  people^  that  they 
offered,  providing  they  could  obtain  the  proper  discharges  firom 
the  tea  consignees,  customhouse,  and  governor,  to  return  taBri- 
•tain  without  landing  their  cargoes.   The  parties  concerned,  how- 
c^r,  though  they  durst  not  order  the  tea  to  be  landed,  refused 
-to  grant  tiie  discharges  required.    The  ships,  therefore,  would 
have  beeii  obliged  to  remain  in  the  harbour ;  but  the  people,  ap- 
.|irehensive  that  if  they  remained  there  the  tea  would  be  landed 
.in  small  quantities,  and  disposed  of  in  spite  of  every  endeavour 
,  to  prevent  it,  resolved  to-destroy  it, at  once.    This  rMihition  wss 
executed  with. equal  speed  and  secrecy.    The  .very  evening  after 
the  above-moltioned  discharges  had  been  .leftised,  a  number  o 
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iraeple^. dressed  like  Motiawk*  Indians^  boarded  the  ships,  and 
tbi*ew  into  (he  sea  their  whole  cargoes,  consisting  of  342  chests 
of  tea;  after  'vrbich  f  hey 'retired  without  making  any  fiirther  dis- 
turbance^ or  doing  any  more  damage.  No  tea  was  destroyecl  in 
other  places,  thoogh  the  same  spirit  was  every  where  manifested. 
At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were  enjomed  not  to  conduct  the^yes* 
sels  up  the  river;  and  at  New  York,  though  the  governor' ctflised 
some,  tea  to  be  landed  under  the  protection  of  a  man  of  war,  he 
was  obliged  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  custody  of  the  people,  to  pve^ 
vent  its  being  3old« 

,  The  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  which  happened  in  No* 
vember  1773,  was  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  disasters  attend*, 
ing  civil  discord.  Government  finding  themselves  every  where 
insulted  and  despised,  resolved  to  enforce  their  authority  by  ail 
possible  m^ans ;  and  as  Boston  had  been  the  prindpalscene  of 
the  riots  and  outrageis,  it  was  determined  to  punish  that  city  ini 
an  exemplary' manner.  ParKaoient  was  acquainted  by  a  message 
from  his  majesty  with  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  dty  of  Bos- 
Ion,'  as  well  as  erf  all'  the  colonies,  recommending  at  the  same 
time  the. most  vigorous  and  s|»rited  exertions  to  reduce  them  to 
obedienoe.  The  parliament  in  its  address  promised  a  reai^ 
compliance;  and  indeed  the  Americans,  by  their  outrageous  be* 
haviouc,  .ibad  now.  lost  many  of  their  partisans.  It  was  preposed 
to  lay  a  fine  on  the  town  of  .Boston  equal  to  the  price  of  the  tea 
whush  bad  been  destroyed,  and  to  shut  up  its  port  by  armed  vessels 
until  the  refractory  spirit  of.  the  inbabitahts  should  be  subdued ; 
which  it  y(a&  thought  must  quickly  yield,  as  a  total  istop- would 
thus  be  put  to  their  trade.  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  on  the 
saone grounds  that  the. other  had  been;  and  it  was  predicted^ 
that  instead  of  haying  any  tendency  to.  reconcile  or  subdue  the 
Americans,  it  would  infallibly  exasperate  them  beyond  any  possi* 
Ulity.  of  recottciliatioh.  The  petitions  against  it,  presented  by 
the  colony's,  agent,' pointed  oi^.the  same  consequence  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  in  the  most  positive  manner  declared  that 
the  AmericJEins  never  wjould. submit  to  it;  but  snch  was  theinfiMi- 
aticm  attending  every  rank  and.  degree  of  ^  men,  that  it  never  was 
imagined  that  the  Americans  would  dare  to  resist  the  parent 
state  openly,'^ but.  would  in  the  end  submit  implicitly  to  her  com- 
mands* '.  In. this. confidence  a  third. bill  was  proposed  for  the  in»- 
partial  adtnioistmtion  of  justice  on  such  persons  as  might  be 
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funployed  in  the  suppretsion  of  riota  ^uul  tuildults  in  the  provisce 
pf  Ma88achu08ett3  Bajr,  By  this  act  it  was  proiided,  that 
should  any  persons  acting  in  that  capacity  be  indicted  for  mat* 
4ei!9  an4  not  able  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  the  province,  they 
](Q^ht  be  ^»t  by  the  governor  to.  England,  or  to  some  other  co* 
Iwy,  if  nefiessary,  to  he  tried  for  the  8i]^>posed  crioie. 
,  These  three  bills  having  passed  so  easily,  the  ministry  propo- 
•cd  a  fourth,  relativeJLo  the  government  nf  Canada;  Which  it  was 
s^^  bad  XLiA  yet  been  settled  on  any  proper  plan.  By  this  biH 
the  extent  of  that  province  was  greatly  enlarged;  its  aflairs  were 
pot  under  the  ditection  of  a  couneil  into  which  Roman  Cathotics 
were  to  be  admitted ;  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  secured 
in  their  possessions  and  the  nsoat  perquisites  from  those  ol  their 
4iwn  prcrf^ssloB.  The  council  above  mentjoned  were  to  be  ap* 
^inted  by  the  erown,  to  b^ removaUe  at  its  pieqsi>re|  and  to  be 
invested  with  every  legislative  power  excepting  that  of  taxatten. 
i  No  sooner  were  these  laws  made  known  in  America,  than 
they  cemented  the  union  of  the  colonies  almost  beyond  any  possi* 
biHty  ef  dissolving  it.  The  as^mbly  of  Massacfaossetts  Bay  had 
passed  a  vote  against  the  judges  acc^ting  salaries  from  the 
^owa,  aad  put  the  question.  Whether  they  would  accept  them 
as  usual  from  the  general  assembly  ?  Four  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  but  Peter  Oliver  the  chief  justice  refosed.  tA  petitim 
agluMt  him,  aad  an  accusation,  were  brought  before  the  gover* 
nor ;  but  the  latter  refused  the  accusation,  and  declined  to  in- 
teifoae  in  the  matter :  but  as  thqr  still  insisted  for  what  they 
ealled  justice  against  Mr.  Oliver,  the  govomor  diottght  proper  to 
put  an  end  to  the  matter  by  dissolving  the  assembly. 
.  Its  this  situation  of  affairs  a  new  alarm  was  ooeasioned  by  the 
newe  of  the  port  bilL  This  bad  been  totalljr  unexpeeled^  aad 
vfaa  rfoeised  with  the  most  extravagant  expfessions  of  displea- 
sure among  (Ivo  populace;,  and  ^while  these  coBtinned^r  the  new, 
governor.  General  Gage,  arrived  fn^n  England.  He  had  been 
siiesen  to  this  office  on  account  of  his  being  well  acquainted  in 
America^  and  generally  agveeable  to  the  people;  but  human 
niadom  dndd  not  now  point  out  a  nnethod  by  which  the  iaoie 
could  be  allayed.  The  first  act  of  hb  office  as  govemcrwas  to 
leaaBive  the  assembly  to  Salem,  a  town  17  miles  distant,  in  coo** 
sdinence  of  the  late  act.  '  When  this  was  iatiBtated  to  the  as* 
acmbly)  they  leplied^  fay  requesting  him  to  ap|kriflt  it  day  of  pub- 
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He  huiniHation  for  ^precating  the  wratb  of  heaven^  but  mei 
with  a  refusal*  V/hen  met  at  Salem^  they  passed  a  resolution> 
declaiiug  the  necessity  of  a  general  congress  composed  of  delcH 
gates  from  all  the  provinces,  in  order  to  take  the  affiinrs  of  ther 
colonies  at  large  into  consideration;  and  five  gentlemen^  ren)9r]|« 
able  for  their  opposition  to  the  British  measures,,  were  chosen  tQ 
represent  that  of  Massachnssetts  Bay.  They  then  proceeded 
with  all  expedition  to  draw  up  a  declaration,  contaiiiing  a  detail 
of  the, grievances  they  labored  under^  and  the  necessity  of  exert-r 
ing  themselves  against  lawless. power :  they  set  forth  the  disre-. 
gard  shown  to  their  petitions,  and  the  attempts  of  Great  Britai!^ 
to  destroy  their  ancient  constitution  \  and  concluded  with  exh(»t-T 
iog  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  obstruct,  by,  every  method  in 
their  power,  such  evil  designs,  recommending  at  the  san^e  time! 
a  total  irenunciation  of  every  thing  imported  from  Great  Brj^taiily 
till  a  redress  of.  grievanc^^  could  be  procured. 

Intelligence  of  this  declaration  was  carried  to  the  governor  oit 
the  very  day  that  it  was  completed  ;  on  whi^h  he  dissolved  thd 
assembly.  This  was  followed  by  an  addresS'iVom  the  iohabilanta 
of  Saiem  in  favor  of  those  of  Boston,  and  concluding  with  tht^ 
remarkable  words :  By  simtting  up  the  port  of  Boston^  aooao 
imagine  that  the  course  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither,  and  to 
our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  formation  of  our  harbour,  forbida 
our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that  convenient  mart| 
and  were  it  otherwise,  we  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justiec^ 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  .humanity,  could' we  indulge  one  tboi^ht  to 
seize  on  wealth,  and  raisi  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  suff^ 
ing  neighbours. 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  miiysterial  party  at'heme^ 
that  the  advantages  which  other  towns  dP  the  colony  might  de^ 
.rive  from  the  annihilation  of  the  trade  of  Boston  would  make 
them  readily  acquiesce  in  the  measure  of  shutting  up-  that  port^ 
and  rather  rejoice  in  it  than  otherwise ;  but  the  worda  of  the  «df* 
dressrabove  mentioned  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  pf  th»  hittdi 
and  subsequent  transactions  soon  manifested  it  to  be  totidly  vaiB« 
No  sooner  did  intelligence  arrive  of  the  remainipg  biUs  parsed-  in 
the.  session  of  1774,  than  tlie  cause  of  Bostoa  became  th^  cau^tf 
of  all  the  colonies.  The  port  bill  had  already  oceasioiied  violent! 
cpmpiotiona  tbsoMghcMit  them  all.  It  had  been  repcobnted  ii) 
piovincis^  nM«tin|^s,  aud  resistance  even  tp  the-lft0t  h^d  been  le^ 
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commended  aj&^ainst  such  oppre8si6n.  In  VirgiQia^  the  first  of 
June,  the  day  on  which  the  port  of  Boston  wds  to  be  shut  up, 
was  held  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  and  a  public  intercession  in 
favor  of  America  was  enjoined.  The  style  of  the  prayer  enjoined 
at  this  time  was,  that  *'  God  would  give  the  people  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  jBrmly  to  oppose  every  invasion  of  the  American 
rights."  The  Virginians^  however, .  did  not  content  themselves 
with  acts  of  religion.  They  recommended  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner a  general  congress  of  all  the  colonies,  as  iully  persuaded  that 
an  attempt  to  tax  any  (folony  in  an  arbitrary  manner  was  iri  re- 
ality an  attack  upon  them  ail,  and  must  ultimately  end  in  the 
ruin  of  them  all.  ' 

.  The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  however,  were 
less  sanguine  than  the  rest,  being  so  closely  connected  in  the 
way  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  that  the  giving  it  up  eYitirdy 
appeared  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  magnitude,  and  not  to  be 
thought  of  but  after  every  other  method  had  failed.  The  intel- 
ligence of  the  remaining  bills  respecting  Boston,  however,  spread 
a  fresh  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  and  fixed  those  who  had 
seemed  to  be  the  most  wavering.  The  proposal  of  giving  up  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  Britain  was  again  proposed ;  con- 
tributions for  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  raised  in  every 
quarter :  and  they  every  day  received  addresses  commending 
them  for  the  heroic  courage  ^vith  which  they  sustained  theyr  ca- 

lamity. 

The  Bostonians  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in  their  en- 
deavours to  promote  tlie  general  cause.  An  agreement  was  fra- 
med, which,  in  imitation  of  former  times,  they  called  a  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  By  this  the  subscribers  most  religiously 
bound  themselves  to  break  off  all  communication  with  Britain 
after  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  August  ensuing,  until  the 
obnoxious  acts  were  repealed ;  at  the  same  time  they  eDgage4 
neither  to  purchase  nor  use  any  goods  imported  after  that  time, 
and  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  those  who  did,  or  who  refii- 
sed  to  subscribe  to  this  covenant;  threatening  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  refractory,  which  at  this  time  was  a  punishment 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Agreements  of  a  similar  kind  were 
almost  instantaneously  entered  into  throughout  all  America. 
General  Gage  indeed  attempted  to  counteract  the  covenant  by  a 
proclamation,  wherein  it  was  declared  an  illegal  and  traitorous 
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oomim»limi4  threaten^  witk  the  pmm  of  Uw  such  a$  mbscri^ 
bed  or  QounteDanoed  it.  But  matters  w^rci  too  far  gptte  for  iji^, 
procktmationa  to  have  any  efeclr  The  Ameri^a^s  retort^  th«- 
charge  dF  Uiegality  on  hiis  owo  i^rDClamatioB,  and  iasistcd  t)mt. 
the  Ielw  allovfed  Bubje5sts  to  meet  in  order  to  eonc»ider  pf  tbeif- 
grievances,  and  to  aaaociate  for  relief  from  pppressioa;       . 

Pieparationa.  were  now  m%de.lor  boldly  tbe  generalepogre^; 
80  often  proposed.  Philadelphia, .  as  being  the  .most  eoDsi^erilJi^le'. 
tofvo^  was  pitehed  upon  for  tbe  plai5&  of  its  meeting.  The  de^ 
legates^  of  whom  it  was  to  b^  comiKwed,  wer^  chosen  ^  the  Tt^^ 
preseotatives  of  each  province ;  and  were  in  number  ftom  pwti  te 
aeveu  for  each  odbny,  thougli  no  province  had  «QQfe  than  Giie> 
vote.  Tbe  first  congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Iw- 
ginning  of  September,  1774,  consisted  of  fifty-one  deiegmtei. 
The  novelty  and  importance  of  the  meeting  exeited  an  ui|fvemal! 
attention;  and  their  transactions  were  such  as  could  not  .bit  give, 
them  great  importance  in  the. public  opinion.  ' 

The  first  act  of  congress  was  an  approbation  t>f  the  conduct  of 
Massadiussett?  Bay,  and^n  exhortation  to  continue  in  t^  same 
spirit  witH. which  they  had  begun.  Supplies  for  the  sufii»ring  m^ 
habitants  j(whoni  indeed  this  operation  of  th^  port  bill  had  redu- 
ced to  great  distress)  were  strongly  recommended ;  and  it  m9» 
declared,  that  m  case  of  attempts  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  acts 
by  arms,  all  Atnerica  should  join  to  assist  the  town  of  Boston  f 
and  should  the  inhabitants  be  obliged,  durii^g  the  eourse  of  hos-> 
tilities,  to  remove  farther  up  the  country^the  lossea.  they  might 
sustain  should  be  repaired  at  the  public  expence. 

Matters  thus  went  on,  utitii  every  idea  of  reeonciliation  6r 
friendship  with  Britaaii  was  lost.  The  Americans,  without  oere- 
mooy,  began  to  seize  on  the  military  stores  and  ammunition; 
This  first  commenced  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
inhabitants  curried  off  forty  pieces  of  cannen  appointed  for  thd 
proteetion  of  the  place ;.  and,  on  b^g  asdccd  the  reason  of  this 
proccieding,  they  replied,  that  the  people  had  seized  them  lest 
they  fifaoaU  be  made  use  of  against  themselves.  After  this  «tfae 
aaseflsbly  met,'  and  resolved,  that  ammunition  and  wariike  stores 
ihouM  be  -purchased  with  the  .public  money.  New  Hampshire 
followed  the  exaipple  of  Rhode  Island,  and  seized  a  small  fort, 
for  the  take,  of  the  powder  and  miiitarv  stores  it  contained.     Iri 
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JPeimsj^viUiia  a  coturention  was  held,  which  expressed  an  eartietC 
desire  of  reconciltatioft  with  the  mother  country;  though,  at  the 
eame'  time,  in  the  strongest  manner  declaring,  that  they  .were 
Itndved  to  take  up  arms  ia  defence  of  their  just  rights ;  and  the 
people  wcfTe  exhorted  to  apply  themselves  with  the  greatest  assi- 
duity to  th^  prosecution  of  such  manufoctiices  as  were  necessary 
|br  their  defence  and  subsistence^  such  as  salt,  saltpetre,  gon- 
pow3er,  steel,  &e. 

As  the  disturbances  had  originated  in  the  province  of  Massac 
riiusseCt^  Bay,  and  there  cohtini^ed  with  the  greatest  violence, 
eo  this  was  the  province  where  the  first  hostilities  were  commen- 
ced. In  the  beginning  of  February,  1775,.  the  congress  met  at 
Cambridge ;  and,  as  no  friends  to  Britain  could  now  find  admit- 
-liance  to  that  assembly,  the  only  considetation  was,  how  to 
ttiake  speedy  preparations  (of  war.  Expertness  in  militaiy  disci- 
pline was  Recommended  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  several 
military  institutions  were  enacted;  among  which,  that  of  the 
imnnte-^men  was  one  of  die  most  remarkable.  These  were  cho- 
aen  from  the  most  active  and  expert  among  the  militia;  and 
their  business  was  to  keep- themselves  in  constant  readiness  at 
the  call  of  their  officers;  from  which  perpetual  vigilance  they 
derived  their  title.  It  was  now  easily  seen,  that  a  slight  occa- 
aion  would  bjting  on  hostilities,  which  could  not  but  be  attended 
firitb  the  most  violent  and  certain  destruction  to  the  vanquished 
party,  for  both  wexis  so. much  exasperated  by  a  long  course  of 
m^proaches  and. literary  warfare,  that  they  seemed  to.  be  filled 
with  the  utmost  inveteracy- agaiiist  each  other. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  General  Gage,  having  been  inform- 
ed that  a  number  of  field-pieces  had  been  brought  to  Salem, 
if^ispatched  a  party  to  seize  them.  Their  road  was  obstructed  by 
a  river,  over  which' was  a  draw-bridge.  This  the  people  bad 
jpuHed  up,  aiid  refiised  td  let  down:  upon  which  the  soldiers 
biased  a  boat  to  ferry  them  over,  but  the  people  cut  out  her  bot- 
tpm.  J^Qstjlities  ^ould  i^nn^diately  have  commenced,  had  it  Dot 
been  ior  the  i|iteji]K)sition  of  a  xjergyman ;  wiio  repreaented  to 
the  militaiy,  on  the  one  hand,  the  folly  of  opposing  such  num- 
bers; and  to  the  people,  on- the  other,  that,  as-^he  day  was  far 
^pciut,  the  military  could  not  execute  their  design,  so  that  they 
imght  without  any  fear,  leave  th^m  the  jqui/et  possession  of  tbe 
draw-bridge.    This  was  oompjied  with ;  and  the  soldiers,  after 
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iiating  romained  for  some  time  at  tba  bridge^  retuniad  wilbiM 
czecttting  their  orders, 

.  The  next  attempt  was  attended  with  more  serions  eonsequen* 
ces.  General  Gage  hairing  been  informed  that  a  large  quantity 
df  ammunition  and  military  stores  hftd  been  collected  at  Coo** 
cord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  and  where  the  provineaal 
congress  was  sitting,  sent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  iii 
Colonel  Smith  and  Miyor  Pitcairn,  to  destroy  the  stores,  and^ 
as  was  reported,  to  seize  Messrs.  Hai^coek  and  Adams,,  the 
leading  men  of  the  congress.  They  set  out  before  day-break^  oa 
the  19th  of  April,  marching  with  the  utmost  silenee,  and  secu^ 
ring  every  one  they  met  on  the  road,  that  they  might  not  bediar 
covered.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  the  continual  ring* 
ing  of  bells  and  firing  of  guns  as  they  went  alpng  soon  gare.  them 
notice  that  the  country  was  alarmed.  About  five  in  the  morniqg 
they  had  reached  Lesdogton,  fifteen  milc»  firom.  Boston,  wh(»!P 
the  militia  x>f  the  place  were  exercising.  1(  An  officer  called,  oat 
to  them  to  disperse;  but  some  shots,  it*^  is  said,  being  at  tha^t 
moment  fired  from  a  house  in  the  neighboMrhood,  the  military 
made  a  discharge,  which  killed  and.  wounded  several  of  thenair 
litis.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  tp  Concord,  where,  bay^ 
ing  destroyed  the  stores,  they  were  encountered  by  the  Ameri- 
cans; and  a  scufile  ensued,  in  which. several  fell  on  both  sides* 
The  purpose  of  their  expedition  being  thusaccomplished^  it  waa 
necessary  |br  the  king's  troops  to  retreat,  which  they  did  through 
a  continual  fife  kept  iipon  them  from  Concord  to  Lexington, 
Here  their  ammunition  ^as  expended;  and  they  would  baire 
been  unavoidably  cut  xiff,  bad.  not  a  considerable  reinforcement^ 
eommandedby  Lord  Percy,  luckily  met  them.  The  Amerl* 
cans,  howeyer^  continued  their  attack  with  great,  fury ;  and  th^ 
Bridsh  would  still  have.been  in  the  fUtmost  dai^er,  had  it  not 
been  for  two  field-pieces  which  librd  Percy  brought  with  bim* 
By  these  the  impetuosity  of  the  Americans  was  ched^ed,  and 
the  Bntish  made  good  their  retreat,  to  Boston,  with  the  loss  of 
2t3  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  Americans  was  eighty* 
eight. 

By  this  engagi^ent  the  spirits  of  the  Americans  were  so  laif- 
sd,  that  they  meditated  nothing  less  than  the  total  expulsmi'Of 
Ac  British  troops  firom  Bosto^  An  army ,  of  20,060  men  was 
staembled,  Wtio  fonmA  a  line  of  encampment  from  Rosdiury  ta 
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Mjntie,  tihrough  a  apaee  ef  about  ihfii'ty  miles ;  and  li^re  they 
were  soon  after  joined  by  a  large  body  of  CofmecticHt  troops, 
Mder  General  Putnam^  an  old  offieer  of  great  bravery  and  expe- 
Ki^n^.  By^  this  formidaMe  for^e  was  the  town  of  Boston  now 
k^  bk>eked  up.  General  Gage,  hovrever,  had  so  strongly  forti- 
i^'h,  that  tlie  enemy,  powerful  as  they  were,  durst  not  nake 
4^1  attack ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  his  force  was  by  far  too 
-iivdig^iificaift  to  meet  sudh  an  enemy  in  the  fieid«  But,  towards 
th^  ^nd  dr  May,  a  considerable  reinforcecnent  having  arrived, 
li^th  Generals  Howe,  Burgdyoe,  and  Clinton,  he  prepared  to  act 
i^tfa  OMfrQ  decision;  while  the  Americans,  on  their  part,  did 
-eterjr  thing^to  oppose  him. 

*    On^the  15th  of  Junis,  two  days  previous' to  this  memorabte 

€f^;agei6enft,   the  congress  had  appointed  George  Washington, 

Esc}.,  h  gentleman  of  large  fortune  fii  Virginia,  to  the  chief 

cdmthaM  of  all  the  Am^ican  forces.     He  had  been  ^  distin- 

fjtnshed  aend  successful  officer  in  the  British  service  ;  and  at  this 

•pefeibd  Wi»  sefring  in  the  indep<endent  companies  of  Virgitiia: 

Mid  of*  which  he  had  b^en  chosen  the  commander.    He  was 

elected  a  knembet  bf  the  ftrat  congress  that  met  at  Philadelphia, 

In  which  body  he  was  ter^  soon  distinguished,  as  the  sdldier  of 

America*    Ht  was  placed  oh  aH  those  eommfttees  whose  duty  it 

'*was  to  make  afrang6m6nts'JFor  defence;  and  when  it  became  ne- 

'cessary  to  appoint  a  cominander^in- chief,  his  military  charactFr, 

^he  ^idity  of  his  judgment,  the  steady  firmness  of  his  temper, 

thfe  dignity  of  his  person  and  deportment,  the  confidence  mspi- 

r^d  by  his  patriotism  and  integrity,  ^d  the  independence  of  his 

"circumstances,  combined  with  that  policy  which  actuated  New 

"England,  and  induced  a  wish  to  engage  the^soutbem  cdbnies 

tdtdialfy  in  a  war,  to  designate  him  in  the  opinion  of  aH  as  the 

tyersoh  to  whftfm  the  destinies  of  hiscotfntry  flfhould  bexoikffded. 

He  w&  unanimously  cht>sen  "  General  ati^  GofnmatMler'in- 

Chief  of  the  armfy  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  dl  the  foires 

xiow  taised  or  to  be  raised  by  them*." 

I''  ^     ,  ,  •., *  ;         .1.        ^...^  .'.i-.^.  ■*>«■««  fill  f        I        «■        '*• 

'  •  AriemaB  War4t  ^  Massachussetts,  who  had  commaiHled  the  Iroo^  be- 
fore Boston  $  Colonel  Le^«  a  Bitt'ish  pQcer,  frho  bad  distinKoitbed  lii/Bself 
In'lt^rtiig&K  tint  %ad  reri^ed  his  comrMbo  iB-tht  tenriee  of  the  khig} 
'^hdS^^S^ttin^ct',  ef  If  aw  IFork  9  wai  iarael  l^ut|iam  of  CoMectlort,  bov 
alio  before  Boktoai  were  appointed  <oJhe  rank  of  in^jor-i^eoeniliiawlMr- 
Horatio.Gates,  who  had  held  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  Britlfh  acrTice,  wis 
appelhted  a^inant-geueral. 
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Wfaeo,  on  the  feUoWin^  day,  tte  ptesideiit  conummieidied  tbw 
apfiointnient  to  bifti,  be  ^modestly  mismefeA,  that  tbough  innly 
9eisible:(if  the  high  ^onor  done  him,  yet  he  fek  great  dbttrass, 
from  8  coiiseiowsne^  th«t  hie  abilitict  and  militfiry  experience 
might  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust.  Hovr» 
ever,  as 'the  edngt^e^  ddsifed  it^  he  woUkl  ^nter  upon  the  tno- 
mentbos  doty,  end  exert  every  po^er  be  po89es$ed«iik  their  service/ 
and.  for  ^isppoft  of  the  giorious  cauioe;  ^He  b^^ed  .them  to  acN^ 
cept  bis  cordial  thanks  for  tfaie  dietinguiehed  testnnany  qf  tbeif 
approbation,  iMd  then  added,  ^^But  lest  some  untucky  erettt 
should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  begjt  may  be  m^ 
membered  by  every  gefltlemdn  in  tfa»&  room,  that  I  tJbk  day  de- 
clare, -with  Che  utmost  eineerity,  I  ^o  not  think  myself  equal  to 
the  command  I  am  honored  wkh/' 

Me  decMtied  all  eoropensalion  for  bisserrices,  and>  avibw«d  a|i 
intention  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  expenpet,  which  he 
should  rely  on  coiignB^s  to  discharge.  v  > 

Aispecial  commission  was  piade  out  for  him*,  «uiQ  :a  soktmi' 


—  ■  - » I  ^(^  » ■ 
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•  **  The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampsliir^^.^assachiu- 
aeff's  Ba]^ ,  Rliode  liiand,  Conoeeticot*  New  York,  'Niew  Jer8e3[«  PcnnsyU 
wain,  the  eotttttifls  «f  Newcastle,  Kent,  anid  Sii8to<  aa  Delaware^  Mnx^ 
laa^y  ViffgiiiMtf  Nonh  Ca]r4>lioa^  apd  SoiHb  Carolf^a  I 

^iWe,  rtf^xMti^  ipeeial.tnitt  and  coafidfiace  in  your  ftatrtotism,  valoc,  csb^ 
duet,  «ad  fideUty,  do,  ^y  these  preieots,  t:onstitat/e  ^nd  apjN^int  you  tp  b^ 
Oeneral  and  Cammaader-'in-Cbief  qf  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and 
of  aU  the  forces- now^raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of  all  others  who 
Aalt  ▼oluntarf )y  offer  their  service,  and  Join  tlie  said  army  for  the  defenee 
9f  a»ericaa  Kbcrly,  and  lor  nepelliig;«?«ryiii|itsti^  iRvasioa  jther^f*  Ab4 
ffQ9^mrehevt^y  invested  with  full  ipe^cr  andaMtbority  t»  act  «s  you  sIiaIJ 
think  for  the  ^ood  and  welfare  of  the  service. 

**"And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  aa« 
der  ya«r  comnaad,  t*  lie  obedient  to  yo^i-  orders,  4ind  diligent  ^n  the  exer* 
rhefV  AfTir.sewfjil  dufie*, 

*<  /M  W6  also  enjoin  Afid.  require  you  to  be  careful  in  ex^cQ^ting  jtl^  gre^i^ 
Inist  reposed  in  yoq,  Hby  causing  strict  disci|>line^nd  order  to  be  observe^  io 
fhe-Hrny,  and  that  <he  sotd4ers  be  daly  exercised  and  provided  willi  all  con« 
Mi  eot  imeeMiKrif*. 

**Aod  yoaaneiareis«]«teyoj|^3CQadMCt,iaieveryxe8^^t  ty  t^  ivVs  1^4 
discipline  of  wac,  {as  heiewith, given  you,)  and  punctually  to  ohser^  and 
follcTw'^uch  orders  ahd  lirreCtions  from  time  to  tigie  as  you  shftirre(^i\^ 
Fsotii  tfa2s  olr  li  ifuiofa  dOAgfcss  ttt  these  United  Colonies,  or  CodUttittMmf 
coaj^re^^  /  .'     .    /     /     . 

"This  cpnnsissi^B to  contiaue  ia  force  until  revpked  .by  Jthit  ojr  11  Xujlvre 
congress*      "  *  '  ^ 
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resolution  was  unanimoiisly  entered  into,  declaring,  that  oongfte 
woold  maintain^  assist,  and  adhere  to  him  as  the  deneral  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for 
the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  American  liberty,  with  their 

,  lives  and  fortunes.    ^  \ 

He  prepared,  without  delay,  to  ejiter  upon  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  his  station ;  and  having  passed  a  few  days  in  New  York, 
where  General  Schuyler  commanded,  and  where  several  very  im- 
portant arrangements  were' to  be  made,  he  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  to  Cambridge,  which  was  the  head  quarters  of 
the  American  army.   "^  ^ 

A  considerable  height,  known  by  the  name  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  was  so  si- 
tuated as  to  make  the  possession  of  it  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  Orders  were  there- 
fore^ June  16,  issued  by  the  provincial  commanders,  that  a  de- 

'  tachment  of  1000  men  should  entrench  upon  this  height.  By 
some  mistake.  Breed's  Hill,  high  and  large  Gke  the  other,  but 
situated  nearer  Boston,  was  macked  out  for'the  entrenchments, 
instead  of  Bunker's  Hill.  The  provincials  proceeded  to  Breed's 
Hill,  and  worked  with  so  much  diligence,  that  between  mid-o 
night  and  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  they  had  thrown  up  a  small 
redoubt  about  eight  rods  square.  They  kept  such  a  profound  si- 
lence, that  they  were  not  heard  by  the  British  on-board*  their 
vessels,  though  very  neah  These,  having  derived  their  first  in- 
formation of  what  was  going  on  from  the  sight  of  the  work  near 
completion,  began  an  incessant  firing  upon  them»  The  provin- 
cials bore  this  with  firmness,  and,  though  they  were  only  young 
soldiers,  continued  to  labor  till  they  had  thrown  up^  a  small 
breastwork,  extending  from  the  east  side  of  the  breastwork  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  As  ^  this  eminence  overlooked  Bostooy 
General  Gage  thought  it  hecessary  to  drive  the  provindids  from 
it.  About  noon,  therefore,  he  detached  Major-general.  Howe, 
and  Brigadier-general  Pigot,  with  the  fiower  of  the  army,  con- 
sisting of  four  battalions,  ten  companies  of  the  grenadiers,  arid 
ten  of  light  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  to  effect 
this  business.  These  troops  landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  and, 
June  17)  formed  after  landing,  but  remained  in  that  posi* 
tion  till  they  were  reinforced  by  a  second  detachment  of  light 
infantry  and  grenadier  ccmipanles,  a  battalion  of  tend  Ibrces,  and 
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A  battalion  of  marineSji  Tnaking  in  the  whole  near  3000  men. 
While  the  troops  .who  first  landed  were  waiting  for  this  'rein« 
.forcement,  the  provincials^  for  their  farther  security,  pulled  up 
some  adjoining  post  and  rail  fences,  and  set  them  ^down  in  two 
parallel  lines  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  and  filled  the 
space  between  wit^h  hay,  which  having  been  lately  mowed,  re- 
mained  on  the  adjacent  ground. 

~The  king's  troops  formed  in  two  line^,  and  advanced  slowly, 
to  give  their  artillery  time  to  demolish  the  American  works. 
While  the  British  wei^e  advancing  to  the  attack^  they  received 
orders  to  bom  Charlestown.  This  was  not  done  because  they 
were  fired  upon  from  the  houses  in  that  town,  but  from  the  mi- 
litary policy  of  depriving  the  enemies  of  a  cover  in  their  ap- 
proaches. In  a  short  time  this  ancient  town,  consisting  of 
about  500  buildings,  chiefly  ojf  wood,  was  in  one  great  blaze. 
The  lofty  steeple  of  the  meeting-house  formed  a  pyramid  of  fire 
above  the  rest,  and  struck  the  astonished  eyes  of  numerous  be- 
holders with  a  magnificent  but  awful  spectacle.  In  Boston,  the 
heights  of  every  kind  were  covered  with  the  cTtizens,  and  sudi 
of  the  king's  troops  as  were  not  on  duty.  The  hills  around  the 
adjacent  country,  which  afibrded  a  safe  and  distinct  view,  were 
occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Thousands,  both  within  and  without  Boston,  were  anxious 
^pectsitors  of  the  bloody  scene.  The  honor  of  British  troops 
beat  high  in  the  breasts  of  many,  while  others,  with  a  keener 
sensibility,  felt  for  the  liberties  of  a  great  and  growing  country. 
The  British  moved  on  but  slowly,  which  gave  the  provincials  a 
better  opportunity  for  taking  aim.  The  latter,  in  general,  re- 
served themselves  till  their  adversai4es  were  within  ten  or  twelve 
rods,  but  then  began  a  furious  discharge  of  small  arms.  The 
stream  of  the  American  fire  was  so  incessant,  and  did  so  great 
execution,  that  the  king's  troops  retreated  in  disorder  and  preci- 
pitation. Th^ir  officers  rallied  them,  and  pushed  them  fi>rward 
^vith  their  swords,  but  they  returned  to  the  attack  with  great 
reluctance.  The  A^erieatM  again  reserved  their  fire  till  their 
adversaries  were  near,'  and  then  put  tbeoi  a  second  time  to 
flight.  General  Howe  and  the  oAcers  redoubled  their  exertions, 
and  were  at  last  successful,  though  the  soldiers  discovered  a 
great  aversion  to  going  on.  By  this^  time  the  powder  of  the 
Americans  began  io  fail.    The  British  also  brought  soma  can-i 
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non  to  beskr,  wfaidi  raked  the  inside  of  tbe  breaatwork-iroin  end 
to  end :  the*  fire  from  the  sbtpal,  batteiies,  and  field  artiUery^  was 
vedonbkd.  The  redoubt  was  attadLed  on.  three  adea  atenoe* . 
Under  these  circumstanoes  a  retreat  ttotn  it  «aa  ordered,  but 
the  jurovindak  delayed,  and  made  resistance  with -their  dischar- 
ged nuiskets  as  if:  they  had  bcsen  clubv  so  long  that  the  king's 
troops,  who  easily,  mounted  the  works,  bad  b^  filled  tbere«* 
doubt  before  it  was  given  up  to  them/ 

While  tb^se  operations  were  going  on  at  the  breastwork  and 
fedoubt,  the  British  light  infantry  were  attempting  to  force  the 
left  point  of  the  former^  that  they  might  take  tbe  American  Ime 
in. iBank.  Though  they  exhibitol  the  most  wndaunted  courage^ 
they  met  with  an  opposition  which  called  fcpr  its  greate&t  exer- 
tions. The  provincials  here,  in  like  manner,  reserved  their  fire 
till  their  adversaries  were  near,  and  then  poured  it  upon  tbe 
Ught  infiantry,  in  so  true  a  direction^  as  mowed  down  their  ^ 
ranks*  The  engagenient  was  kept  up  on  bdth  sides  with  great 
resolution.  .  The  persevering  exertions  of  the  king's  troops  could 
tiotcomfel  the  Ainericans  to  retreat,  till  Aey  observed  thai  their 
-main  body  had  left  tlie  hill.  This,  when  begun,  exposed  them 
to  new  danger,  for  it  could  not  be  efiected  but  by  marching  over 
Charlestown  Neck,  et^ry  part  of  which  was  raked  by  the  shot 
of  die  Glasgow  mim  of  war,  and  two  floating  batteries.  The 
incessant  fire  kept  up  across  this  neck  prevented  any  oonsidera- 
bla  reinforcement  from  joining  their  countrymen  who  were  enga- 
ged ;  "but  the  few  who  fell  on  their  retreat  over  the  same  ground 
proved^  that  the  apprehensions  of  those  provincial  officers,  who 
declined  passing  over  Co  suebour  their  compantons,  were  without 
any  solid  foundation. 

The  number  of  Americans  engaged  amounted  only  to  1500. 
b  was  apprehended  that  the  conquerors  wou£d  push  the  advaa* 
tages  they  had  gained^  and  march  inmiediateiy  to  American 
b^'Cparters  at  Cambridge,  but  they  advanced  ho  filrther  than 
Bunker^s  Hill  |  there  they  threw  up  woftiis  for  their  ixwn  security. 
The  ptovincialsdid  tibe  same  an  Prospect  HiU  in  front  of  theuL 
Both  were  guarding  agaiast  an  attack,  mnd  both  iwere  in  a  Isad 
cou£tion  to  receive  one.  The  loss  of  the.pemhsula  depressed  the 
spirits  of  )the  Americans^  and  tbeir  great  loss  of  .men  pvbduecd 
the  same  effect  on  the  Britisk.  There  have  been  few  battles  in 
modemi  wam^  in  which^  all  drcuantances  considered;  there  vaa 
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s  greater  destrvctioi)  p(  men  than  in  this  s)iort  engagejpnenl^. 

The  loss  of  thci  British,  as  acknowledged  by  General  Gage^ 
amounted  to  1054;  Nineteen  commissioned  bfficers  were  killed, 
and  seventy  more  were  wounded.  The  battle  of  Quebec  in^l7^9; 
which  gave  Great  Britain  the  provinoe  of  Canada,  was  .  not  so 
destructive  to  British  officers  as<this  affair  of  a  flight  entrench- 
ment, the  work-only,  of  a  few  hours.  That' the  officers  suf&red 
so  much,  must  be  imputed  to,  their  being  aimed  at.  None  of  the 
provincials  in  this  engagement  were  riflemen,  but  they  were  afl 
good  marksmen.  The  whole  of  their  previous  military  know;- 
le^  bad  been. derived, from. hunting,  and  the  ordinary  amuse^ 
ments  of  sportsmen.  The  dexterity  which  by  long  habit;  Jh^ 
hajl  acquired,  in  hitting  beasts,  birds,  and  marks^  was  fatfjly 
applied  to  l^e  destruction  df  British  officers^  From  their  fa}l 
much  confusiqn  was  expected;  %hey  were  therefore  partiqula^ly 
singled  put.  \MQSt  of  those  who  wer^  near  the  p^rpotljof  Gene- 
ral Howe  were  Either  kiljed  or  wounded,  but  the>general,  thou^ 
he  greatly  exposed  himself/  was  unhurt.  The.li^ht  infantry  and 
greaadi^  lost  three- four |;hs  of  their  men,  Of  one  compan}*;  n9t 
more  than  live,  and  of  another  not  more  than  fourteen,  espape^. 
The  unexpected  resistarice  of  the  An^ericans  was  such  as  wipe^i 
away  the  reproaches  of  cowardice,  which  ^had  been  i;ast  on  them 
by  their  enemies  in  Britain.  The  spirited  conduct  of  the^Brrtisfi 
officers  n^erited  Und^obtained  great  applause;  but  the  provinciafs 
were  justly  entitled.  ,tp  a  large  portion  of  the  same,  for  hayi^jg 
made  the  qti^ost  exertions  of  thei^  adversaries  necessary  todisr 
lodge  them  from  lines, .  v;hich  were  the  work  only  of  a  ^ingje 
iiight.  The  ^^merfeaus  lost  five  pieces  of  cannot^.  Their  killed 
amcmnted  to  139. .  The  Wbunded  and  missing  to,314.  Thirty 
of  the  fofiJier  fell  into  the  hands  of  the.  conquerdrs.  They  parti- 
cularly regretted  the  death  of  General  Warren. 

This  ai^tiod  at  Breed's  Jliil,  or  Bunker's  Hill,  as  it  l^as  been 
commonly  called,  produced  many -and  very  important  conse- 
<|uence^.  The  saine  determined  spirit-  oC  ree^istance  now  every 
where  appeared  oU  the  part  of  the  Americans*  The  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  at  Lexington  determined  the  coloqy  of  N^w 
York,  vthich  had  hitherto  continued  to. waver,  to  unite  withtthe 
rest;  and,,  as  the  situation  of  New  York  renders  it  unable  to  re- 
sist an  attack  frorn  the  sea,  it  was  resolved,  before  the  arriyal^of 
a  British  fleet/  to  secure  the  military  stores,  send  off  the  women 
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and  children^  and  to  set  fire  to  the  city  if  it  was  still  found  iit* 
capable  of  defence*  The  exportation  of  provisions  was  every 
where  prohibited^  particularly  to  the  British  fishery  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  or  to  such  colonies  of  America  as  should  ad* 
here  to  the  British  interest.  Congress  resolved  on  the  establish* 
ittent  of  an  army,  jand  of  af  large  paper  currency  In  order  to  sup- 
port it.  In  the  inland  northern  colonies,  Cc^nels  Easton  and 
£than  Allen,  without  receiving  any  orders  from  congress,  or 
communicating  their  design  to  any  body,  with  a  party  of  only 
250  men,  surprised  the  foits  of  Croun  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and 
the  rest  that  form  a  commuuication  betwixt  the  .polonies  and 
Canada.  On  this  occasion  200  pieces  of  cannon  fell  intp  their 
hands,  besides  mortars  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores, 
together  with  two  armed  vessels,  and  materials  for  the  coQstruc* 
tion  of  others. 

After  the  battle  of  ^Bunker's  Hill,  the  provincials  erected  for- 
tifications on  the  heights  which  commanded  CharleaCown^  and 
strengthened  the  rest  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  driving  them  from  thence;  at  the  same  time  that  their  acti* 
vity  and  boldness  astonished  their  adversaries,  who  had  been  ae- 
customed  to  entertain  too  ipeim  an  opinion  of  their  courage. 

The  British  troops,  thus  shut  up  in  Boston^  were  soon  redu- 
ced to  distress.     Th^ir  necessities  obliged  them  to  attempt  the 
carrying  off  the  American  cattle  on  the  islands  before  B<Nton, 
which  produced  frequent  skirmishes ;  but  the  provincials,  better 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  these  shores;  landed  on  the 
islands,  destroyed  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of  any  uae^  burn- 
ed the  lighthouse  at  the  entruilce  of  the  harbour,  and  took  pri- 
soners the  workmen  sent  to  repair  it,  as  well  as  a  party  of  ma- 
rines who  guarded  Xhem.     Thus  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the 
liecessity  of  sending  out  armed  vessels  to  make  prizes  indiscrimi-| 
nately  of  all  that  oame  in  their  way,  and  of  landing  in  diflercn^ 
places  to  plunder  for  subsistence  as  well  as  the^*  could. 

The  congress  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  act  virith  all  th 
\dgor  which  its  constituents  had  expected.  Articles  of  confede 
ration  and  perpetual  union  were  drawn  up  and  solemnly  agree 
'  upon;  and  they  proceeded  formally  to  justify  their  conduct,  in 
declaration  drawn  n|/jn  terms  remarkably  expressive,  and  wel 
calculated  to  excite  attention, 

^ Were  it  possible/'  said  they,  ''for  men  wh6  exereise  tbeii 
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nasoD,  tp  believe  that  the  Pivine  Author  of  our  existence  in-^ 
teuded  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an  absolute*  property 
in,  aad  unbounded  pow^r  over,  others,  marked  out  by  his  iii&«> 
nite  goodness  and  wisdom  as  the  objeets  of  &  legal  dominationy 
never  rigi^tfuUy  resistible,  however,  severe  and  'oppressive ;  the 
inhabitants  of  these  colonies  might  at  least  require  from  the'  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  some  evidence  that  this  dreadful  au« 
thorityover  them  had  been  granted  to  that  body:  but  a  reve« 
reoee  for  our  Great^'Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  must  convince .  all  those  who  reflect 
upon  the  sci&ject,  that  government  was  instituted  to  promote  the 
welhre  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  attain** 
ment  of  that  end.  '      .  -  '  . 

"The  legislature  of  Great  Britairr,  however,  stimulated  by  aa 
ioordinate  jiaissibn  for  power,  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which 

'  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitution  of 
that  kingdom ;  and  despairing  of  success  in  any  mode  of  contests 
where  regard  should  be  (i&cl  to  law,  truth,  or  right ;  have  at 
length,  deserting  those,  attempted  to  effect  their  crueland  im- 
politic purpose  of  enslaving  these  colonies  by  violence,  and.  have 

'  thereby  tendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last-  ap* 
peal  from  reason  to  arms.    Yet,  however  Minded  that  assembly 

'.  may  be,  by  their  intemperate  tage  for  unlimited  domination,  iso 
to  slight  justice  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  esteem  our^Ives 

'  bound  by  obligations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  Qlake  known  the 

;•  jostice  ci  our  c^se/*        "  ^  .    '  . ,     .     .  . 

After  takiilg  notice  of  the  mannter  in  which  their  ancestor^  4efl 

j[  Britain,  the  happiness  attending  the  .mutual  friendly  commerce 

'  betwixt  that  country,  and  her' colonies,  and  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  late  war,  they  proceed  as  follows ;  ^^  The  new  minis* 

I  try,  finding  the  brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeat- 
ed, yet  still* contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  grant- 
ing them  a  hasty  peaee,  and  of  then  subduing  ^er  Caithful 
friends.  -.  \  ^  .        " 

''These  devoted  colonies  were'  judged  to  be  in^«uch  a  state  as 
to  present  victories  without  blciodshed,  and  all  the  easy  emolu- 
ments of  statutable  phmder.  The  unintejrrupted  tendt  of  thetr 
P^aeeable  and  respectful  behaviour  from  the  be!giiraing  of  their 
eolomzation ;  their  dutiful,  zealous,,  and  useful,  services  during 
^  war^  though  so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the 
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iBOfit  honond>le  maimer  by  his  majesty,-  by  tb^  lal^kiiig,  and  by 
pfiiriiament,  could  not  save  them? from  tte  intemied  imiovatioos. 
iWliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  pernidous  project;  and 
assuming  a  new  power  over  tbeim  has  in  the  course  of  eleven 
*  years  given  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  consequen- 
ces sittending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  tlie  effects  of 
acquiescence  under  it* 

*  '<  They  have  undertaken  to  give  anct^nt  our  money  without 
dur  consent,  though  we  have  ever  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to 
dispose  of  our  own  property.  Statutes  have  been  passed  for  ex* 
ISending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty^  -and  vice-ad* 
miralty,  beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  for  depriving  us  of  the  ac- 
customed and  inestimable  rights  of  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  affect- 
ing both  life  and  property ;  for  suspending  the-l^islatore  of  one 
of  our  colonies ;  for^  interdicting  all-  commerce  to  the  o^itd  of 
another ;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the  form  of  government 
established  by  charter,  secured  by  acts  of  its  own  legislature,  and 
soleninly  confirmed  by  the  crown ;  for  exempting  die  marderen 
of  colonista  from  legal  trial,  and  in  effect  from  puniAtneot ;  for 
erecting  in  a  neighbouring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arnu 
<rf^  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism  dangerous  to  our  very 
exjstence ;  and  for  quartorine;  soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in  time 
of  a  profound  peace.  It^^has  also  been  tesolved  in  parliament, 
that  colonists  charged  with  committing  certain  offences  shall  be 
transported  to  England  to  be  tried. 

'*  But  why  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  rtn  .detail  ?  Bj 
one  statute  it  was  declared,  that  parliament  can  of  ri^t  make 
laws  to  bind  us  in  all  'cases  whatever*  What  is  to  defend  ui 
agamst  so  enormous,  so  unlimited,,  a  *power  ?  Not  a  single  per- 
son who  assumes  it  is  chosen  by  us,  or  is  subject  to  oar  eontiol 
or  inflaenee ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  aU  of  them  fsoempl 
from  )he  operation  of  such  laws;  and  the. American  revenue,  if 
not  diverted  from  the  ostensible  purposes  for  ^ieb  it  is  raised, 
would  actually  lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  it  in- 
creases ours. 

.  ^fWeaaw  the  misery  to' which' such  despotism  would  reduce 
us.  We  for  ten  years  incessantly  and  iaeSsetually  besieged  the 
throne  as  supplicants;  we  reasoned,  we  remonstrated  with  par* 
fiameatinthe  n^ist  mild  and  decent  language;. hut  iidoi^^' 


ought  to  4o,  sepi  oi|^  0.e«ts  ai^  fopti^  Xp  fnfm^  tiwni* 

"We  (u^ve  fnw^^l^cl  .ey^  ^nv^C»t«*  enery  r^q^^ctinl,  vem^ 
sure;  we  h^^e  ^ypQ.yrpcii^d^  tQrl|r^%k  offi^^:PQ|pqilfffP\%)  inUth* 
course  with  qur  felto^^  si^^^eets  as  our  J|a8t.pe9^ai|»ie  :f|d«l9niti0% 
that  our  atta«h(i^|iVto  n^:  qatiQn  o«  eaxtb^  wcmld.  fuppimit  ouV 
attactinirot  to  liberty ;  this  we  fiatlereid  pui;af)ve9  waa  ibfi  ultt*. 
E^at^  Qtqi  qf  the  <^i9troYersyj  but,  sitbsisqpeBt  f^VQUIs;  htVe  shpvm 
hpw  vam  Vi^  this  h<^  of  Qodiiig  i9o4efajl|iopJqi,.Qil(  eu^mttei^!  : 
f<  The  fords  iMid  coonoiDns,  |n  their  addriem  jgk  th^mmti^oi  Fe^^ 
bruary,  said,,  that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  patiiaUy: ^tiste4  m  tkft 
prvfitipe  of 'M^9$acbussetta  B^y;  and  that  thoae  Gdoflamed  if  it 
had  bee^  ^ovateiiau<)edand  eiMTCiuvftged  byrwlawftil.  eouAinaif  - 
tipf^  ay&4  eogng^np^ota  entered  into  by  bia^  on^je^ty^S'  «94^j^ta  la 
sever  id  of  tbp .  9«toaiefl ;  and  .th^rt^fofei  tb^iy  -  basciygbt'.  hi9  waj^itjr 
that  l^  vQoldi  t;^9  %h^  m^  QfiN^tvirt .  im^w»m»  to .  enferoe  dne 
obedU^nfte  tQ  tbe  lawi^  and  avtbority  ^C  li».  Btipiero^,  IjBgitlittvM^ 
Soop  aft^r  the  comipeicial  intierwar^;  of  whfAfi  co^Hiea  wilb  toer^. 
reign  countries  was  cut.  off  by  an  act  «of  pafUftmiejit  >  by  4uioj0h«ry 
af^eral  of  theniwiete  entirely  pTPbibitefl  froni  .tke-^^iherJAt  ia  th^ev 
seas  neac  their  coa»t«>  on  whi^^tbey  niway^..depfrnd«diipi;tbeiri 
sabfftsteoce;  and  laxge  roinforcements  of  .»bips  aiid  tooiops  were 
imBp^diately  sent:  over  to  Qenerftl  Gag9,    .  '/    .* 

^^'FciMliles^  were  aU  t^e  en|;ceatie«,  arguip6nt09  and  eloqueoeey' 
of  an'iUii9trtouis  band  of  the  vsmt  M&^tinguiftbed  peei:^  ajid  com-i 
noooer^,  wbo  nobly  und  jitr^npusly  fts^xW  tb<B  jnslii^  of  <nu> 
caHfljBy  to  ^y>  or  erven  to  «Mtigale»^  th^  h^dlea^  fu^  M^tb  \ybieli'. 
t)3fi^  nifinjimil^ted  oiitcages  w^e  hurri^  :on,  GquaUjr  Mfi^M 
w^  thjp  int^rff^ren^e  iff  ih»  city  of  London,  of  Bin^t^o^,  Mdf^ 
oaa^y  other  respeotable  town;^  fe  onr  impx"    . .     .      .' 

.Alter  %on)e  fwctbf  r/ob%prvfi|ioBii  ^n  ppijiif^f nt^  and  tb«  Britiebi 
i^Viistiy,  the  d#i?|jBiraWn  th#o  p^oe^fds ;  ^^AKe.Are  i^duq^  to  tJtb^ 

aHeitnative  of  cho^Q^  9n  nn^s4ctional  6ubDii^iqn.tn.tyr4n0i^« 
pr  resistance  by  fcw^Se*  TkP  li^^bRf  ;iq  cpr.  )eb/9ic.ei, .  We  b«i», 
counted  tbe.  post  of  tbisct^iteit,,  »n.4  fifld  n9tbi|^sf|Jd^Mi^ful>^% 
Tofamtaiy  ^layery,  Hon<v>^j«s<W*  and^^h^anai^tyi  fp 
t»niely  ^.  wrwader  tb^li;:  fr^^a^om  !^hi^.  ,w^  i^c^veid.  f^qn^ vW: 
gliUapli  i(n«?$^lpi!B>  and  ^thicb  otir  i^^^K^)^  iwterity  bWft  a  lAf^^ 

to  i:^e)!i(e  ix4m\  vs*   <Mf  ■-  ^ftuse .»  ji^, ;  <m»  PPi^n  i»  \  piNrfect  |. 

our  Wt^nKil  {resources  i^reigre^tj  an^,  '^^  Wa^m^l^  iwi^H  t»T. 
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sistanoe  is  undoubtedly  attairisible.  We  fight  not  for  gloiy  or 
^  conquest;  we  exhibit  to  manMnd  the  remarkable  spectacle  of 
people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies.  They  boast  of  their 
pivdleges  and'cidliasation,  and  jet  profler  no  milder  conditions 
than  servitude' or  death*  In  our  own  ttative  land,  in  defence  of 
thetreedom  that  is  our  birthright^  for  the  protection  of  our  pro- 
perty acquired  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  our 
own,. against  violence  actually  offered,  we  have-  taken  up  arms; 
we  ^ball  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part 
of  our  aggressors,  and  all  dtmger  cf  their  being  renewed  shall  be 
removed,-— and  not  before/'  "  '   ,  ■  ' 

These  are  some  of  the  most'striking  passagiesin'  the  declara- 
tion o^  congress  on  taking  up  arms  against  Great  Britain,  dated 
July  &i  177^*  Inevery  other  respect  an  equal  s{>irit  v^as  shown ; 
atod  thei  rulers  of  the  British*  nation  had  the  mortification  to  see 
those  whom  ihey^  vtyled  rebeb  and  traUort  succeed  Sn  n^gbcia* 
tioos  in  whidi  they  themselves  vi^re  utterly  foiled.  ^In  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Quebec  bill,  ministry  had  flattered  themselves  ^hat 
X  the  Canadians  would  be  so  much  atta'bhedto  them  on  acconnt 
of  restcfring  the  French  laws,  that  they  would  very  readily  join 
ioi  any  attempt  against  the  colonists  who  had  reprobated  that 
bill  in  soeh  strong  terms :  but  in  this  they  found  themselves  mis- 
taken. A  scheme  had  been  formed  for  General  darleton,  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  to  raise  an  army  of  Canadians  wherewith 
to  act  against  Uie  Americans;  and,  so  sanguine  were  the  hopes 
of  administration  in  this  respect,  that  they  had-  sent  20,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of  miKtary  stores,  to  Que- 
bec for  the  purpose.  But  the  people,  though  they  did  not  join 
the  Americans,  yet]  were  found  immoveable  in  their  purpose  to 
stand  neuter.  The  British  administration  next  tried  to  engage 
the  Indians  in  their  cause.  But,  though  agents  were  dispmed 
ttiBdng  them  with  large  presents  to  the  chiefe,  the  greatest  >  part 
vepRed,  that  they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  quarrel, 
nor  could  they  distinguish  whether  those  who  dwelt  in  America 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  were  in  fault :  but  they  were 
surprised  to  see  Englishmen  ask  tbeir*  aasistlioce  i^nst  one 
another ;  and  advised  them  to  be  recondled,  and  not  to  think  of 
rfieddittg  the  blood  of  their  brethren.  To  thfe  representations  of 
congress  they  paid  more  respect.  These'  set  fdrth,  that  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  had  taken  up  arms  to  enslave 
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not  only  their  coontrynien  iri  America^  but  the  Indians  also'; 
and^  if  the  latter  should  enable  thenirto  overcome  the  colonists^ 
they  tliAmtelves  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  alto.  ' 
By  argulnents  of  this  kind  nuMt  of  the  savages  were  engaged  to 
remain  neuter;  and  thus^the  coloBists  were  freed  firom  a  dan'ge* 
rous  enemy,  Qa  this  occasion  the  congress  thought  proper  to 
hold  a  solemn  conference  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  speech  made  by  them  on  the  occasion  is  curious,  but  too 
long  to  be  inserted;  The  following  is  a  specimen  oE  the  Euro^ 
pean  mode  of  addressing  these  people : 

.    *^  Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Warriors ! 

'^We,  the  delegates  from  the  Twelve  United  Provinces,  nof^ 
sitting  in  general  congress  at  Philadelphia,  send  their  talk  Id 
you  our  brothers* 

^  ^^  Brothers  «nd  Friends^  now  attend !         v 

*<  When  our  fatfaert  crossed  the  great  water,  and  came  over  to 
this  land^  the  kbig  of  England  gave  them  a  tall^  assuring  them  - 
that  they  and  their  children  should  be  his  children ;  and  that  jf 
they  would  leave  their  native  country,  and  make  settlements, 
and  live  here,  and  buy  and  sell,  iind'  trade  wjth  their  brethren 
beyond  the  water,  they  should  still  keep  hold  of  the  same  oove« 
nwt-chMn,  and  enjoy  peace;  and  it  was  covenanted,  that  the 
fields^  houses,  goods,  and  possessions,'  -which  our  fathers  should 
acquire,  should  remahi  to  them  as  their  own,  and  be  their  chil- 
dren's for  ever,  and  at  their  sole  disposal. 

^<  Brothers  and  Friends,  open  a  kind  e«- ! 

<^  We- will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  coonsellors 
of  king  George,  and  the  inhabitants  and  colonies  of  America.  ' 

<<  Many,  of -his  counsellors  have  persuaded  him  to  \»reak  the 
eovenant^chain,  and  not  to  send  us  any  more,  good  talks.  They 
have  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter,  into  a  covenant  against  us ; 
and  have  torn  asunder,  and  cast  behind  their  b;iek,  the  good 
61d  covenant  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  entered  into,  and 
took  strong  hold  of.  They  now  tell  us  they  will  put  their  hands 
iotojour^pocket  without  asking,  as  though  it  were  their  own; 
and  at  their  jpJeasure^  they  will  take  Ifrom  us  our  charters,  or 
written  civil  constitution,  which  we  love  as  oqr  lives ;  also  'our  • 
plantations,  our  houses,  and  g^oods,  whenever  they  please,  with- 
out asking  onr  leave.  They  tell  u%  that  cur  ^vessels  may  go  to 
that  or  tliis  island  in  the  sea,  but  to  this  or  that  particular  island  - 
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we  sh^l  not  trade  any  inore  j,  an(J;  ijn  case  €if  piif  aoa-compiir 
amse  with  these  new  orders,  they  shut  «|>  our  bftrbours..    . 
^^  Brothers^  we  live  op  the  same  grouad  with  yojoi ;  th^  same 

island  is  our  .common  birth-place.    We  deshe  to  sit  down  under 

••      •  •  ^         *  .  *       " 

the  same  tr^e  of  peace  with  you ;.  let  u^^  water  its  roots,  .and 
cherish,  the  growth^  till  the  large  leaves  and  fiourishing  brancsbes 
shaU  extend  to  the  setting  san,  and  reaf*h  the  ski0s«  If  any 
thing  disagreeable  should  ever  fi^l. out.  between  us^  |;be  Twelve 
United  Colonies,  and  you^  the  Six  Nations,  i^  woimmI  our  peaces 
let' us  immeiliately  seek  measures  fpr  healing  the  breach.  .  F^rom 
the  present  situation  of  our  aJSTairSi  jvejudge  it  expedient  to  kin^ 

-  die  up  a  small  fire  at  Albany^  where  w^  may  jhi<^  each  other's 
yoioe^  and  disclose  our  minds,  folly  to  one  another/'. 

The  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  the.  Amertcans  in  all 
their  measures,  now  eml^dened  them. to  think  not  only  of  de- 
fending theqoselyes,   but  likewise  of  .acting  offensively  against 

.  Great  Britain. .  The  [conquest  of  Ganad^  appg^red  an.  object 
within  their  reach,  and  one  that  would  be  attended  with  many 
advantages^  and,  ^s  an  invasion  of  that  pronnc^  Ivas  already 
facilitated  by  the  taking,  of  prown  iPoint  $nd  Tieenderago,  il; 
was  fesolvipd  if  possible  to  penetrate  th^t  wtiy.into  Canada,  and 
reduce  Quebec  durins:  th^  winter,  before  the  fleets  md  armies. 
which  tbey  werp  well  assured  >y.puld  sail  thither. from  Bnt^i^ 
should  arrive*  By  order  of  ebngress,  thefefore>  3000  men  weie 
put  under  the  command  of  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler^ 
with  orders  to  proceed .  to  Lake  Chatnplain,.  from  whence  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  in  flatrbotteimed  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sorel,  a  branch  of  the  great  river,  St.  Lawrence,  and  m 
whicli  is  situated  a  fort  of  the  saipe  naipe  with  th^,  riyer.  On 
the  ot^er  hand,  they  were  opposed,  by  General  Carldtoo^  goverw 
nor  of  Canada;  an  officer  of  great  activity  andetjierienee  in 
war:  who,  with  a  very  few  trp€>ps,  bad . hitjierto.  boen  able  to 
keep  in  awe  the  disaffected  people  of  Cattadft^  notiR^itfastanding 
all  tike  representations  o^  the  co|op.i6ts»  He  had  n6w  augment^ 
his  army  by  k  considerable^  num^^f  .pf. Jo^ituis^  and.  promised 
even  in  his  present  situation  tp  pnake/  «b  fbi^n^idabje  re^ii(lBOi:e,  , 
As  soon  as  General  Montgomery  a^riyed  at  CKpfvn  Point,  be 
received  information  that  Sj^eral  armed  ve^sel^  w^re  statiw^..At 
St.  John's,  a  strong  fort  on  t^;  Sorely  .with  .a  ^yifw,  t^pf^f!^^ 
hb  crosuj^g  the  lake ;  on  ^ttf^h  \^  ippk  ponfewn  of .mjabi^ 
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that  eoninmhds  the  moifth  of  the  Sorel,  and  by  which  he  ccmkl 
prevent  thedfi  from  entering  the  lake.  I|i  conjunction  with  Ge- 
neral Schuyler,  he  next  proceeded  to  St.  John's:  but,  .finding 
that  place  too  strong,  he  landed  on  a  part  of  the  country  consi- 
'derably  distant,  and  fiill  of  woods  and  swanipsr  .From  thence^ 
however,  they  were  driven  by. a  party  of  IndiiMiis  whom  General 
Carletbn  had  employed.  .     . 

/  THe  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  island 
of  which  they  at  first  took  possessions  where  General  Schuyler 
Being  taken  ill,  Montgomery  was  left  to  command  alone.  Hi^ 
first  step  was  to  gain  over  the  Indians  whom 'General  Carleton 
had  employed,  and  this  he.  in  a  great  measure  accomplished! 
after  which  \^e  determined  to  lay  siege  to  St.  John's.  In  this  be^ 
was  facilitated  by  the  reduction  of  Chamble/  a  small  fort  in  the 
neighbourhood  wfhere  he  found  a  large  supply  of  powder.  ^  Axk 
attempt  was  made  by  General  Oarleton  to  relieve  the  place ;  fot 
which  purpose  he  with  great  pains  collected  al>but  1000  Cana'', 
dians,  while  Colonel  Maclean  proposed^  to  raise  a  regiment  ot/ 
the  Highlanders  wha  had  emigrated  from  their  own  country  to 
Aiherica.  Buty  while  General  Carleton  was  on  his  march  with 
these  new  levies,  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  provin<> 
cials,  and  utterly  defeated  ;  which  being  made  known  to  another 
body  oF  Canadians  who  had  joined  Cdonel  Maclean,  they  aban- 
doned him  without  striking  a  blow,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re-! 
treat  to  Qiiebec.  - 

'    The  defeat  of  General  Cisirleton  was  a  sufficient  recompence 
to  the  Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  which  had  • 
happened  a  little  before.     The  success  which  had  attended  this 
gentleman  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  had  embol- 
dened htm  to  make  a  similar  attempt  on .  Montreal ;  but,  being 
attacked  ^y  the  mriitia  of  the  place,  supported  by  a  detachment 
of  regulars,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner. 
.    General  Carteton's  defeat,   and  the  desertion  of  Maclean's 
force),  induced  the  garrison  of  St.  John's  to>  surrender  them- . 
selves  prisoners  of  War ;  and  they  wefe  treated  with  great  hu- 
manity.   They  wefe  in  number  500  regulars  and  200  Canadian.**, 
atoong  whom  were  many  French  nobles      General  Montgomery  . 
nexst  took  measures  to  prevent  the  British  shipping  from  passing 
down  the  river  from  Montreal  to  Quebec.    This  )ie  accomplished 
so  effectually^  that  the  whole  were  taken.    The  town  itself  waa 
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obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  H  was  tvtth  the  utmost 
difficulty  tRat  General  Carleton  escaped  m  an  open  boat  by  the 
favor  of  a  darlc  night. 

No  obstacle  now  remained  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  ma- 
king their  way  to  the  capital,  except  what  arose  from  the  nature 
of  the  country;  and  -tliese  were  very  considerable.  Nothing, 
however,"  could  damp  the  ardor  of  the  provincials*  Notwithr 
standing  it  was  now  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  depth  pf 
winter  was  al  hand^  Colonei  Arnold  formed  a  design  of  penetra- 
ting through  woods»  morasses,  and  the  most  frightful  solitades, 
from  New  England  to  Canada,  by  a  nearer  way  than  that  which 
Montgomery  had  choseh ;  and  ^this  he  accomplished  in  spite  of 
every  difficulty,  to  tl)e  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  or  heard  of 
the  atten^pc.  This  desperate  march,  however,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  conducive  to  aiiy  good  purpose.  A  third  part  of  his  men 
under  another  colonel  had  abandoned  him  by  the  way,  under 
pretence  of  want  of  provisions ;  the  total  want  of  artillery  ren- 
dered his  presence  insignificant  before  a  plaee  strongly  fo/tified; 
and  the  smallness  pf  his  army  rendered  it  even  doubtful  whether 
he  could  have  taken  the  tdwn  by  surprise.  The  Canadians  in<> 
deed  were  amazed  at  the  exploit,  atid  their  inclination  to  revolt 
from  Britain  was  somewhat  augmented^  but  none  of  them  as 
yet  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  America,  The  constematfon  into 
which  the  4:own  qf  Quebec  was  thrown,  proved  detrimental  ra^- 
ther  than  otherwise  to  the  expedition  j  as  it  doubled  the  vigi* 
lance  and  activity  of  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  ariy  surprise ;  and 
the  appearance  of  common  danger  united  all  parties,  who,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Arnold,  were  contendiiig  most  violently  lyitb 
one  another.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the  town,  in  order  tp  distress  the 
garrison  for  want  of  provisions ;  ai)d  even  this  he  was  unable  to 
do  eSectually,  by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  his  men.  The 
matter  was  not  mfaeh  mended  by  the  arrival  of  General  Montgo* 
mery.  -The  force  he  had  with  him,  even  when  united  to  that  of 
Aniold,  w&s  too  insignificant  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  a  place 
so  strongly  fortified,  especially  with  the  assistance  only  of  a  few 
mortar^  and  field-pieces.  After  the  siege  bad  continued  through 
the  month  of  Decettiber,  General  Montgomery,  eonscious  that 
he  could  accomplish  his  end  no  other  way  than  by  surprise,  re- 
solved to  make  an  attempt  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1775. 
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Thfi  m^od  \^  took  at  thia  time  w^  perhaps  the  best  that  hu^ 
man  wisdom  could,  devise.  He  advanced  by  break  of  .day,  m 
the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow^  fvhich  covered  his  men.  from 
the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Two  real  attacks  were  made  by  him* 
self  and  Colonel  Arnold,^  at  the  same  time  that  two  feigned  at« 
tacks  were  made  on  two  oUier  places,  thus 'to  distract  the  garn* 
80%  and  make  them  divide  tjieir  forces.  One  of  the  real  at^ 
tacks  was  made  by  the  people  pf  New  York,  and  the  other  hgr 
those  of  New  England  under  Arnold.  Their  hopes  of  surprising 
the  pJace,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  signal  for  the  attack 
being  through  sonie  mistake  given  too  soon.  Gcnesal  Montgo* 
mery  himself  had  the  most  4ttngerous  place,  being  obliged  t9 
pass  between  the  river  and  some  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper 
Towp  stands;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  make  what  haste  h^ 
could  tp  close  with  the  enemy.  His  fate,  however;  was  now  de-*  ^ 
cided*  Having  forced .  the  first  hairier,  a  violent  discharge  of. 
musquetry  and  grape-shot  from  the  second  .killed  him^  )m  prit^ 
cipal  officers,  and  the  roost  of  the  party  he  commanded  |  oa 
which  those  who  reoudned  immediately  retreated.  Colonel  Ar* 
uold  in  the  mean  time  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  Lower 
Town,  and  carried  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  obstinate  resist* 
anee  for.au  hour;  but  in  the  action  he  himself  received  a  wxnindy  ^ 
which  obliged  him  to  withdraw.  The  attack,  however,  was  eon«* 
tinued  by  the  officers  whom  he  had  left,  and  another  barrier 
forced:  but  the  garrison  now  perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  ba 
feared  except  fi'om  that  quarter,  collected  their  whole  f^ca 
against  it:;  and  after  a  desperate  engagement  of  three  hoiurSi 
overpowered  the  {xroyincials,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender. 

In  this  action  the  valor  of  the  provincial  troops  could  hot  be 
exceeded.  Yet  such  a  terrible  disaster  left  no  hope  remaining  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their .  purpose,  ^as  Arnold '  could  novf 
scarcely  number  800  effective  men,  und^r  bis  cpmmatid. ,  He  did 
not,  however,  abandon  the  province,  or  even  remove  to  a  greateir 
disUknee  than  thre^  miles  from  Quebec;  and  here  he  still  found 
means  td  annoy  the  garrison  very  considerably  by  intescepting 
their  prqvisions.  The  Canadians,  notwithstanding  the  bad  sue* 
cess  of  the  American  arms,  still  continued  friendly;  add^thus  he 
was  enabled  to  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  winter  encahipmeiit 
i&  that  most  severe  climate.     The  congress,  far  from  passing 
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any  oemure  on  liim  for  his  mitfoitune^  created  him  a  brigacHinr- 
general. 

While  hostilities  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigor  in  th€ 
northy'the-  flame  of  contention  was  gradually,  extending  itself  in 
the  south.  Lord  Dunmore^  the  governor  of  Virginia,  was  in- 
volved in  disputes  similar  to  those  which  had  takea  place  in 
other  colotiies.  These  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  assedibly 
was  dissolved ;  which  in  this  province  tyas  attended  with  a  con- 
sequence unknown  to  the  rest.  As  Viiginia  contained  a  great 
namber  of  slaves,  it  was  necessary  that  a  militia  should  be  con* 
stantly  embodied  to  keep  them  in  awe.  During  the  dissolution 
of  the  assembly  the  militia  laws  expired ;  and  the  people,  after 
complaining  of  the  .danger  l;hey  were  in  from  the. negroes,  formed 

'   a  convention,  which  enacted  that  each  county  should  raise  a 

^  i|pota  for  the  defence  of  the  province.     Dunmore,  on  this,  re- 

'  moved  the  powder  from  Williamsburg ;  which  created  such  dis- 
contents, that  an  immediate  quarrel  would  probably  have  en* 
sued,  had  n6t  the  merchants  of  the  town  undertaken  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  supposed  to  be  done  to  the  community. 
This  NtranquilUty,  however,  was  soon  interrupted ;  the  people, 
Alarmed  by  a  report  that  an  armed  party  were  on^ their  way  firem 
the  man 'of  war  where  the  powder  f^ad  been  deposited^  ^assem* 
bled  in  arms^  and  determined  to  oppose  by  foree  any  farther  re* 
movals.  In  some  of  the  conferences  which  passed  at  this  time, 
the  governor  let  ftiU  some  unguarded  expressions,  such  as  threat- 
ening them  with  setting  up  the  royat  standard,  prodidming  li- 
berty to  the  negroes,  destroying  the  town  of  Williamtbui^,  &c., 

'  which  were  afterwards  n>ade  public,  and  much  to  increase  the 
public  ferment. 

In  this  state  of  confusion  the  governor,  thought  it  necessary  to 
fertify  his  palace  with  artillery,  and  procure  a  party  of  marines 
to  guard  it.  Lord  North's  eottciliatory  proposal  arriviog  also 
about  the  same  time,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  induce 
the  people  to  comply  with  it ;  and  with  this  view  had  called  an 

.  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  laying  this  conciliatory  proposal  be- 
fore them ;  but  it  had  been  little  attended  to.  The  assembly 
began  their  session  by  enquiries  into  the  state  of  the  magazine. 

.  It  had*been  broken  into  by  some  of  the  townsmen  \  kft  which 
reason  spring- guns  had  been  placed  there  by  the  governor,  which 

^  discharged  themselves  upon   the '  offenders,  at  their  eatrance : 
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;  these  cbfuantMrcfe^  /wiiA  ochav  of  a  simSar  kiM^  nihtd  sueb  - 
'  a  violent  ttpToar^  that 'at  aooii  asr  the  preltininary  bueitieis  of  tfak 
session  was  over,  the  governor  retired  on4»oard  a  mah  Of  war^^ 
informijig  the  as$einbly  that  he  durst  no  lofq^er  trust  himself  on 
shore.  This  produced  a  (ong  course  of  disputation,  which  ended 
in  a  positive  refusal  of  the'goYernor  to  trust  himself  again  in 
.  Williamsburg,  even  to  give  his  assent  to  th^  bills,  which  oduld 
not  be  passed  without  it,  though  the  assembly  offered  to  bind 
themselves,  for  his  persona!  safety.     In  his  turn  he  requested 
them  to  meet  him  on*  board  the  man  of  war  where  he  then  was  ; 
btttthis  proposal  was  rejected,  and  all  further  correspondencie 
eontsining  the  least  appearance  of  friendship  was  discontinued. 
Lord  Dunmore,  thus,  deprived  of  his  government^  atten^ted 
,  to  reduce  the  patriots  by  force. ,  Some  of  the  most  strenudus 
adherents  to  the  British  cause,  whom  zeal  had  rendered  obnoK<J 
I  ious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him«^   He  was  also  j<nned  by 
I  uumbers  of  negro  slaves.   With  these  auxiliaries^  and  the  assist- 
I  ance  of  tW  British  shipping,  .he  was  for.  somer  time  enabled  to 
[  carry  on  a  kind  of  predatory  war,  sufficient  to  wound  MSd  exifi'i' 
perate^  but  not  to  subdue*    After  some  inconsiderable  4tttemptS 
oil  land,  pjrodain^ing  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and  setting  up  the 
royal  standard,  .he  took  up  his  residence  at  Norfolk,  a  marittme 
town  of  some  consequence,  where  the  peojple  were/l}et£er  affect* 
ed  to  Britain  than  in  most  other  places.     A  considerable  force, 
however,  was  collected  against  him ;  and^  the  natural  impetuos- 
ity of  his  temper  prompting  him  to'act  af^iiist  them  with^more 
courzige.thau' prudence,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
I  retire  to  the  shipping,  which  was  now  crowded  by  the  number  of 
I  those  who  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  provineiais. 
I     Iq  the  mftan  time  a  scheme,  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  im- 
portanoe  was  formed  by  one  Mr.  ConoUy^  a  PenosyhFamnn,  of 
an  intrefttdtand  aspiring  disposition, Mzid^attaohed  t3o  :the  cause 
<tf  Britain,    The  first  step  of  this  pbm  was  to  eates  i^o  a  feaguo 
with  th^  (Obio  iodiiuis.     This  he  eommunioMed  to.  Lord  Doi}«» 
more^  and  it  deceived  liis  apprdiatioa:  upon  which  £!onoUy  sei 
out  and. actuially  succeeded  in  this  part  af  Itii  .deiigm     On  ias^ 
return,  he  ivbS  dispatched  to  General  Gage,  frotii  ^iiom  he  ^e« 
ceived  a  oohxtid'a  cGtomission,  and  set  out  hi  order  loaccooin^ 
plisK  die  vemasader  of  his  Scheme^    The  plan  in  general  was; 
thathe^laialdtetDrnto' tUfi 'Ohio,:  wkeccv,by  the  ^sislasicei  oC , 
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the  British  aiid  Indiaiis  in  these  partis  he  was  to  penetrate 
diroagh  the  back  setttemei^ts  inta  Vtiginiay  and  join  Lord  Dod* 
more  at  Aloxaiidria:  but^  by  an  accident  very  likely  te  occnr^he 
was  discovered,  taken  prboner,  and  throwtl  into  a  dangeoo. 
.  iUter  the  retreat  of  Jiord  Duomore  from  Norfolk,  that  place 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  provincials^  who  treated  the  loy- 
alists that  had  remained  there  with  great  cruelty ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  greatly  distressed  those  on^board  Lord  Dunmore's 
fleet,  by  refusing  to  supply  them  with  any.  necessaries.  Kor  was 
this  ail :  the  vicinity  of  the  shipping  was  such,  as  to  afford  the 
riflemen  an  opportunity  .of  reaching  .the  people  on«board.  These 
proceedings  at  last  drew  a  remonstrance  from  his  lordship ;  io 
which  he  insisted,  that  the  fleet  should  be  furnished  with  neces- 
siaries,  and  that  the  soldiers  should  desist  from  firii^  at  the  peo- 
ple on*b4»ard ;  but  both  these  demands  were  rejected :  a  Tetsuk- 
Xion.  was  taken  to  set  fire  to  the  town.  After  giving  the  in}iabi- 
tants  a  proper,  warning,  a  party  landed,  under  cover  of  a- man  of 
war,  and  set  fire  to  that  part  which  lay  nearest  the  shore;  but 
the  flames  were  observed,  at  the  same  time,  to  .break  forth  in 
every  other  quarter,  and  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
Tins  universal  destruction,  by  which  a  loss  of  more  than  <£30,0()0 
was  incurred^  is  .said  to  have  been  oeca^oned  by  order  of  the 
congress  itself,  that  the  loyalists  might '  find  no  refuge  there  for 
the  future* 

In  the  southern  colonies  of  Carolina,  the  Brkbh  governors 
were  also  expelled,  and  obliged  to  take  r^ugei  .on-board  the 
men  of  war :  among  others,  Mr.  Martin,  governor  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, was  expelled,  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  raise  the 
back-settlers,  consisting  chiefly  of  Soots.  Highlanflers,  against 
the  colony.  Having  secured  theniselves  against-any  attempts 
from  these  enemieS)^  they  proceeded  to  .regulate  their  internal 
eoocenis  in  liie  same  manner  a^  the  rest, of  the  colonies;  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1775,  Britain  beheld  the.  whole  of 
>tanerica  united  against  h&  in  the  most,  determined  opposition. 
Her  vast  possessions  of  that  tract  of  land,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Thirteen  United  Siatesy  were  now  reduced  to  the 
single  town  of  Boston  ;  in  which  her  foveas  WEere  besieged  by  an 
enemy  with  whom  they  weie  apparently  not  able  to  cope,  and 
hy  whom  they  must  of  course  expeet  in  a  very  sheet  time  to  be 
ttpelled»    The  situ^ion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston^  indeed, 
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Was  peculiarly  unhappy.  After  h«^ving  hXki  in  their  at^mpta  to 
leftve  the  town,  General  Gage  had  oonsented  to  allow  theohtd 
retire  with  tlieir?  effeicts ;  but  after wajcdsj  fpr  w'hat  reason  doea 
«ot  well  appear,  be  refused  to  fulfil  his.  promise;  .  When,  he  re-> 
signed  his  place  to  General  Howe, .  in  October  1775,  the  Iattier| 
apprehensive  that  they  might  give. intelligence  of  the 'situation  of 
the  British  troops,  strictly  prohibited  every  person  'from  leaving 
vtbe  place,  under  pain  of  military  e^cecution.  Thus  mfttter^  con? 
tinued  till  the  month  of  Mftrch,  1776,  when  the  town  was  evaf» 
iCuated.  '  • 

On  tiie.second  of  that  month.  General  Washington  opened  9 
4)attery  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,^  from,  whence' Jt  was  bom*^ 
krded  with  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon ;  and  three  days  after^  it  Ivas 
attacked  by  another  battery  from  the  eastern  shore.  Thi/s^terrir 
hk  attacli  continued  for  fourteen  days  without  intermission ; 
when  General  Howe,  finding  the  place  no  ledger  tenable,  deter-* 
;nined  if  possible  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  works.  Prepa- 
xations'  were  therefore  made  for  a  most  vigorous  attack  on  a  hill 
called  Sorchester  Neck,  •which  the  Americans  had  fortified  in 
3uch  a  manner  as  would  in  all  probability  have  rendered  the  en^* 
terpris^  next  to  desperate.  No  difficulties,  howevier,  ivere  8uffi<- 
eient  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  the  general  3  and  every  thing  was  in 
readiness,  whkn  a  >udden  sfjorm  prevented  this  intended  exer* 
tion  of  fifHtish  valor;  Next  day,  upon  a  more  closp  inspection 
of  the  works  they  were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
desist  from  the!  enterprise  altogether.  The  fortifications  were 
very  strong,  and  extremely  well  provided  with  artillery:  and,  bcf* 
sides  other  implements  of  destruction,  upwiards  ot  100  hogsheads 
of  stones  were  provided  to  roll  down  upon  the  enemy  as  they 
came  up;  which,  a&the  ascent  was  extremely  steop,  must  have, 
done  prodigious  execution..  ...  * 

Nothing,  therefore,  now  remained,  but  to  think  of  a  retreat ; 
and  even  this  was  attended ^vith  the  utmost  difficulty  .and  dan- 
);er.  The  .Americans,  knowing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
British  general  to  reduce  the  town  to, ashes,  whiph  could  not 
have  been  repaired  in  many  years^  did  not  think  proper  to  give 
the  least  molestation;  and,''for  the  space. of  a  fortnight,  the 
troops  were  employed  in  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  from 
whence  they  carried  along  with  them  2000  of  the  inhabitants, 
vho  dniHt  not  stay  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  British' 
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eaufie.  From  Bostoo  they  8»)ed  to  HaliCn ;  but  all  their  vigi* 
latioe  could  not  prevetft  a  iminber  of  valuable  fihipa  from  falling 
into  the  hattck  of  the  enemy.  A  considerable  quantity  of  can- 
non and  ammunition  bad  also  been  left  at  Bunker's  Hill  and 
Boston  Neck  ;  and,  in  the  town,  an  immense  variety  of  goods, 
principaUy  ii^oollen  and  linen,  of  which  the  provincial^  stood  very 
tnueh  in  need.  The  estates  of  those  who  fled  to  Haltfiax  were 
eon^scated ;  a^  also  those  who  were  attached  to  government,  and 
had  remained  in  the  town.  As  an  attack  was  expected  as  toon 
as  the  British  forces  should  arrive,  every  method  was  employed 
to  render  the  fortifications,  {already  very  stong,)  impregnable. 
For  this  purpose  some  foreign  engineers  were  employed,  who 
had  before  arrived  at  Boston  $  and  so  eager  were  people  ci  aU 
ranks  to  accomplish  this  business,  that  every  able-bodied  man  in 
the  place,  without  distinction  of  rank,  set  apart  two  oays  in  the 
week,  to  complete  it  the  sooner. 

The  provincial  .assemblies,  under  the  influence  of  coagress, 
took  up  the  question  of  independence ;  and  in  some  instances, 
authorised  their  representatives,  in  the  great  national  cooncti,  to 
enter  into  foreign  alliances.  Except  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  New  York,  they  were  in  favor  of  a  total  and  immediate  se- 
paration from  Great  Britain,  /  i^nd  gave  instmctiona  to  their  re- 
presentatives conforming  to  .this  opinion.  Measures  had  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  sense  of , the  people  respecting  it,  vihich 
was  expressed  in  instructions  to  their  representatives  in  th^  colo- 
nial assemblies,  and  was  generally  in  favor  of  it.  '^The  time 
was,'*  said  the  people  of  the  town  of  Maiden,  in  Massachussetts, 
^  when  we  loved  the  king  an^  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with 
an  aSectibn  truly  filial ;  we  felt  ourselves  intere^ed  in  their  glo- 
ry ;  we  shared  itV  their  joys  and  sorrows ;  we  cheerfully  poared 
the  frui^  of  all  our  labors  into  the  lap  of  our  mother-country^ 
^nd,  without  reluctance,  expended  our  blood  and  our.  treasure  in 
her  caulOt  • 

'^  These,  were  our  sentiments  towards  Great  Britain,  while  ^he 
continued  to  act  the  part  of  a  parent  state ;  we  felt  ourselves 
happy  in  crur  connexion  with  her,  nor  wished  it  tio  be  dissobed. 
But  out  sentmients'  are  altered.  It  is  >now  the  ardent,  wish  of 
our  souls  that  Amerfea  tnay  become  a 'free  and  independent 
state/' 

The  inhabitants  of  Bo^ton^  ever  forward  and  zeafooa  in  the 
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e^iitest,  concluded^  in  their  instructions^  a  recapitulation  of^^hQ 
existing  causes  of  durable  animosity,  and  of  the  hazards  of  re- 
►storing  the  past  connexion,  with  saying,  **We"  therefore  think  it 
almost  impracticable  for  these  colonies  to  be  ever  again  subject 
to,  or  dependant  upon.  Great  Britain,  without  endangering  the 
very  existence  of  the  state.  Placing,  however,  -unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  supreme  councils  ^f  the  congress,  we  are  determl- 
-  ned  to  wait,  most  patiently  to  waitj  till  their  wisdom  shall  dictate 
Che  'necessity  of  making  a  declaration  of  independence.  Nor- 
should  we  have  ventured  to  express  our  'sentiments  upon  the 
subject,  but  frbm  the  presumption  that  congress  would  choose  to 
*  feel  themselves  supported  by  the  people  t)f  each  colony,  before 
they  udopt  a  resolution  so  interesting  to  the  whole.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town,  therefore,  unanimously  instruct  and  direct 
you,  that,  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  General  Assembly^ 
you  use  your  endeavours,  that  the  delegates  of  this  colony,  in 
congress,  be  advised,  that,  in  case  the  congress  shall  think  it 
necessary^  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  to  declare  them 
independent  of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony, 
*  with  their  lives  and  the  remnant  of  their  fortunes,  will  most 
cheerfully  support  them  in  that  measure.*' 

The  people  of  the  other  *parts  of  the  same  province,  and  in 
the  -other  colonies  generally,  manifested  the  same  spirit,  and 
expressed  the  same  sentiments,  tn  South  Carolina  they  were 
particularly  ard^ent ;  and,  in  Virginia,  the  public  sense  was  so 
decisive  on  the  subject,  that  the  convention  not  only  instructed 
their  representatives  to  move  the  resolution  in  the  grand  ,council 
of  the  continent,  but  declared  that  cdony  an  independent  state 
before  the  measure  was  sanctioned  by  congress. 

The  public  opinion  h'aving  manifested  itself  in  favor  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  great  and  decisive  step  was  determined  on ;  and 
the  following  resolufion  was  moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and 
s^onde^  by  John  Adams :  *f  Resolved,  that  these  United  Colo- 
nies Bxe^  at>4  of  right  ought  to  be.  free  and  Independent  states ; 
and '  that  all  political  connexion  oetween  tliein  and  the  state  of 
Gr^at  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be^' totally  dissolved."| 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  con- 
ip^ss,  where  it  was  daily  debated.  All  the  colonies,  except 
i^insylvania  and  Maryland,  had  expressed  their  approbation  of 
the  measure,  and  Ho  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  adoption :  but 
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U  i^m  thought  prudent  ^t0  srispend  a  decision  qo  it  till  the  wqai* 
esceace  of  those  ooloniea  in  the  measure  should  render  its  adop*- 
lion  «aaqiinou8^4  Great  exertions  were  made  in  hothf  by.  the 
^troiig  friends  <tf .this  resolution,  who  i^vaiied  themselves  of  the 
siflweteasioiY^  that  those  who  did  not  join  in  this  last  and  greats 
est  §t^j  woul«l  be  excluded  frotD  the  uniotij  and^  at  lengthy  In** 
a^ru^joiis  Were  received  fcom  thc^  conycSitions  of  those  provinces 
akp,.  directing  theijr  rj&pfesents^ves  to  .assent  to  it. 

The  re$oki(ion  was  no\y  unanimously  agreed  to^  and  the  de* 
ctur^io)iy  whi^n  had  been  already  prepared  by  a  committee  ap»- 
ppiat^  fojr  tliat  purpose^  was.  taken  into  con^ideratioii,  and  after 
j^everal  ameadmeist^j  r^edved  the  sanction  of  the:  wbdc^  con* 

-  This  WP^ta«ii  paper  tamtOBn^d  with  statingj  that  *^  When 
in  the  cour^^  of  hanvni  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  peo* 
pie  to  dissolve  th?  pdlticsi  bauds  which  have  conoected  them 
With  ai^other,  ^nd  to  ajssume^  a^nong  the  powers  of  the  eartlii 
the  separate  ^pd  equal  statig?i  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and 
of  N^tui^^'a  God,  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
flf  mankiqd  ^requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  that  im^  • 
pel  them  to  the  separatioinf/' 

J  The  cmises  are  then  stated,  and  -a  long  enumeration  of  the 
pppressioiis,  complained  of  by  America,  is  closed  with  saying, 
?*  A. prince,  whos^  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
•  m^y  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler,  of  a  fr^  people// 
,  The  fruitless  appe^als  which  had  been  made  to  the  people  a( 
Great  Britain,  are  also  recounted ;  but  "they,  too,"  concludes 
t\a»  declaratioi^,  "  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of 
consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acqui^ce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  weol<| 
the  rest  of  niankind,  eiiemies  in  war-^in  peace,  friends. 


•  While  this  vote  was  def^endiii^^  resolqU.eo«  were  entered  joto  by  con* 
grecs,  declariog  that  all  persons  residing  with'jo,  or  passing  thron^Ti,  any  ope 
tor  iHb  tjQited  t^olonles,  oired  ifllegiance  to  fHik  goyeroilieiit  thereof  |  a«4 
Ihat  auy  micb  j^ertoo,  who  tkprtU  Itvy  war  agaio&t  an^  of  the  Uattedl.  Colo* 
uics,  ,or  adhe^  to  jibe  king  of  Great  BrHain,  or  othrr  eoemice  of  tlie  Md^ 
coloDiesx  or  any  of  them,  should  be  guilty  of  treason ;  and  it  was  reconi« 
mended  to  the  several  legi^UinreB  to  pass  tawft  fot  thetr  punishmedt. 

-f  fif  JelR>rtoe^  M#.  Jobo  Adapts,  Mr.  F^tektln^  MK  8Jref«MUi»  and  Mr. 
B«  9^  Liirlogiteei  tve^e  «ppoia|ed  to  fre^arc  tbi»  declarstif  d  $  aad  the  drtfft 
reported  by  t)ie  cqmmUtc^e  b^  Ueo  generally  attribated  to  Mr  Jeffersoo, 


^;We,  ihei^ro^  the  Tt^pre^^ntalivM  of  ^e  United  5(at«»  ^iT 
Am^iiea,  ill  General  Cmigress  iMseknbM^  ftppenliog  |o  tfctf  Sn^ 
preme  Jvklg«  of  the  WaM  for  ^e  rectitodo  of  our  iotetitiiDiMi 
ilo,  in  the  mthei  md  by  the  fiulho^ity  of  fbe  gMd  pebpte  of  . 
these  cdonled^  «^Rtniy  paMiih  and  A^ektre^  that  th)M  United 
Cronies  are>  and  of  rigitt  odght  to  he^-free  ahd  kidifieiidelil 
^tes;  tfe^t  they  are  absolTed  froiti  ait  ^HegitiK^  U>^eJBi4ti»h 
Crovm;  ahd  ^at  aH  |M>ntii^&i  i5ohnexk>n%ecweeii't)ieif^«t}d  t4iO 
State  of  Great  Bhtaia  )s»  and  ought  to  be,  tdlailly  dis^^^i 
and  that  as  free  and  independent  states^  they  have  iWlt  faw&f  W 
levy  wur,  dondude  peaee,  emtraet  idtiactoes^  ^taMidh  t;dm- 
mei^,  iind  do  idl  other  acts  itiid  tbiti^  vAA^  4^epeiidciBi 
statics  may,  of  Hglit^  dd.  And,  for  l4ie  suppOt-t  of  thin  dlMAl^fe'^ 
tion,  ^di  afifiti  r^&iiiieoii4he  prdteetidfi  ofdjvUie  BnM^atii^) 
we  mutnaHy  ]»leidge  (o  each  oth^r^  our  ^wm^^  our  <Munki,:jin4 
oar  saered  lioilOir*.*'  ^  - 

This  declaration,  which  was  published  on  tlie'  4th  of  Jdlfy 
1776,  tiras  )ifiTiitdi«tely  commuoliBared  to  ^he^artaies,  Whe#e  it 
was  received  with  enthusiasm;  It  was  also  prodki^ned  tHnnigfh^ 
out  the  United  States,  and  gave  to  the  peopte  ve«y>  general  ja^. 
Borne  iiidrriduds,  however,  who  had  be^n  very  aseakpis  siippoiCr 
ers  fof  rft  iffieaslires  uAiich  had  for  their  object  only  a  tddjess  of 
grievanoea^  fnd  in  whose  bosolas  the  hbpe  itf  ttseovpitiMUfteo 
stiH  llngei'edy^itlier  too  tiviid  lo  meet  Uio  arduous  eoMittt  vMifM 
this  measupe  rendered^  in  tfaefr  estimation,  deittaiif  i^nd  itifwitt'- 
ble,  or^tide«efly  beHeviog  that  the  happiness  of  AoieHea  wouHl 
be  best-co^ul^ted  by  preter^ing  their  ppiHieal  ooimestioD  wi«b 
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Miu»ttc/iuUeitkJiity,^^mi\ci  Adams,  John  Adams,  ftobert  Treat  Taine,  BlbriJge  Oerry^ 
Rhode  ItUmdf  ^.—Stephen  Bopkins,  William  Ellery,  •*. 

(Vmiwcttcttt'^RogeT  Sherman,  Samuiil  Huntin^ton^  William  Williams,  Oliyer  VTqli^tt, 
Jfew  y^n-Jb-^M^tlhott  1?loyd;  f^lifip  Livingston;  Francis  Lewij»«  Lewis  Mvrrip, 
Hfg»  90tfis/^MK^isaA  S^^Q,  Joh^  Vyither»||oqn,  Fraacis  H^^kiniutti,  jloltn  Hju^ 

Abrani  Clark, 
FfiUM^lMn^t-OttiMKt  MovkU,  Bei^attin  Kinh,  Deojamia  Fmii)clin»  John  Moctzdi, 

GeprBC.Clymer,  James  fmltU,  GeovseT^lor,  James  Wilton,  Qe^rgeRoif, 
HeJawftTW^CaesLnoijfney,  G<^fgedteatf, 

^tm9l^liftr^vi»p^\  Cliaa^i  ^yiUjarn  P»gb,  TikomftH  ^t^nfl^  (Queries  C^rolU  pf  ;CaroUU^     ^ 
^rxiatfl— Oeorgc  Wytlie,  Richard  H^nry  lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Bcnjaniin  Harriso(i» 

'     A^inaft{KolsoB,jiui(..  Rz*nct»L^htfootL^e,  Carter  Biaxtdni 
ffortA  Carotow-pf-WiMiam  HqojflEr,  Joseph  Hetves,  John  iPenn, 
SouiK  taroSNi^£d^ar/l  Itutlege,  Thomas  Heyward,  jun.,  ThMus  Lynch,  jim.,  Aitto 

«G«9rp«<->Satton  Gwinnett,  Lynjan  Hall,  George  Walton. 
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Great  Britaia,  viewed  the  dissolution  of  that  coniiexi<Mi  uritti 

iuixioua.regret ;.  and-  otheis,  who  Bernards  deserted  the  AioeA^ 
can  eause^  whicft  they  had  at  fii^  embraced,  attributed  their  de- 
fection to  this  measure*  .  It  was  also  an  unfortunate  truth,  thai 
ih  the  whole  country,  between  NeW  England  and  the  Patomac, 
whieh  was  now  to  become  the  great  theatre  of  aotion^  although- 
the  minority  was  in  .favor  of  independence,  yet  there  existed  a 
formidable  minority,  who  not  only  refused  to  act  with  their 
countrymen,  but  were  ready  to  give  the  enemy,  every-  idd*  in 
theijr  power. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  questioned,  that  the  d^daratien  of  in* 
^ffi^pdence  was  wise,,  and  well  timed :  and  that,  since  the  con* 
ttnuance  of  the  war  was  inevitable,-  every  principle  of  sound  piK 
licy  required  that  the  avowed  ebaraeters  of  the  paitiea  should  be 
chang^;  and  that  it  should  no  longer  be  denominated,  or  con* 
sidered,  a  war  between  a  sovereign  and  his  'aoknowfedged  sub* 
iects^  ' 

.  After  thus  decisively  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and  hope  el 
reoonciliation,  the  cclonists  soon  found  that  an  exertion  of  all 
their  strength  was  required  in  order  to  support  their  newly  ac- 
qnired  independence.    Their  arms,  indeed,  had  not,  during  this 
season,  bepn  attended  with  success  in  Canada.     Reinfoieements^ 
had  l^n  promts^  to  Ceneral  Arnold,  wh»  still  contioued  the 
hlodiade  of  Quebec;  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  tojseeond 
his  operations.    Being  sensible,  however,,  that  he  muat  either 
desist  from  the  enterprise,  or  finidi  it  suecessfiilly,  he  re*eom^ 
menced  in  form,  attempting,  to  burn  the  shipping,  and  even  te 
storm  the  town  itself.    He  was  unsuccessful^  however,  hy  reason  - 
of  the  smailnessrof  his  force;  but  he' succeeded ao  far  as  to  bum 
a  number  of  houses,  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  garrisoii  were  oUi^ 
ffed  to  pull  dowtt  the*  remainder  in  order  to  prevent  the  fire- from 
spreading. 

As  tlie  Americans,  though<  unable  to  rediice  the  town.  Kept 
the  garrison  in  continual  alarms,  and  in  a  very  disagreeable  situ- 
ation,' some  of  the  nobility  collected  themselves  into  a  body,  un- 
der the  command  of  one  Mr.  Beaujeu,^.in  order  to  relieve  their 
capital  j  but  th^y  were  met  on  their  march  by  the  prorineials, 
and  so  entirely  defeated,  that  they  were  n^^er  afterwu'ds  able  to 
attempt  any  thing.  The  Americans,  however,  had  but  liule 
reason  to  plume  themselves  on  this  success.    Their  want  of  ar- 
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tiHery  at  last  convinced  them^  that  it  i^as  impradicabie  in  Am 
aituatioD  to  redace  a  place-  so  stron^y  fortified :  4he  smaH-pn 
at  the  same  time  made  its  appearance  in  their  caoap,  and  car* 
ried  off  great  numbers ;  intimidating  the  rest  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  deserted  in  erowds.  To  add  to  their  miafortunes^  the 
British  irinforcements  unexpectedly  ^ipeared^-  and  the-  afaipa 
Bade  their  way  through  the  ice  with  such  celerity,  that  the  one 
part  of  their  army  was  separated  from  the  other;  and  General 
Carleton^  sallying  oat  as  soon  as  the  reinforcement  was  landed^ 
obliged  them  to  fly  with  the  utmost  precipitation^  leaving  behind 
them  all  their  cannon  and  military  stores;  at  die  same  time  that 
their  shipping  w^  entirely  captured  by  vessels  sent  up  the  river 
for  that  pprpose.  General  Carleton  now  gave  a  signal  instance 
of  his  humanity:  being  well  apprised  that  many  of  the  provincinb 
bad  opt  been  able  to-  accompany  the  rest  in  their  retreat,  and 
that  they  were  concealed  in  woods,  &c.  in  a  very  deplorable  si-*. 
tuatipn,  he  generously  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper 
persons  to  seek  them  out,  and  give  them  relief  at  the  public^  M-  ^ 
pence;  at  the  same  tinie,  lest  through  fear  of  being  inade  pri- 
toners,  they  should  refuse  these  offeis  of  humanity,;  be  promisedy 
that,  as  soon  as  their  situation  enabled  them,  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  depart  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  British  general,  now  freed  from  any  danger  of  an  attack, 
vas  soon  enabled  to  act  offensively  against  the  provincials,  by  • 
the  arrival  of  the  forces  destined  for  that  purpose  from  Si^taiq* 
By  these^  he  was  ?put  at  the.  head .  of  12,000  regular  troops, 
among  whom  were  those  of  Brunswick.,.  With  this  force  he.  iiH 
stantly  set  out  to  the  Three'  Rivers,  where'  he  expected  that  Ar* 
nold  would  have  made  a  stand;  but  he  had  fled  to  Sord,  a  place 
15U  miles  distant  ^from  Quebec,  where  he  was  a£  last  met  by  the. 
reinforcements  ordered  by  congress.  Here,  though  the  preceding 
events  w^ e  by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  much  military  ai^ 
dor,  a  very  daring  enterprise  was  undertaken ;  and  this  was,  to 
surprise  the  British  troops  posted  under  Generals  Fraaer  and 
Nesbit;-  of  whom  the  former  commanded  those  on  Ited,  the 
latter  such  as  were^-^board  the  transports,  and  were  but  a  little 
way  distant*  The  enterprise  was  very  hazardous,  both  on  ac« 
count  of  the  strengA*  of  the  parties  against  whom  they  were  to 
act,  and  tia  the  main  body  of  the  British  forces  were  advanecd 
within  fifty 4niles  of  the  place;  besides  that,  a  number  of  small 
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^Mtfls  and  transpoits  liirith  troops  lay  between  them  and  tiief 
f  bfsee  Rhrers*  Two  thovsaiicL*  dnAen  men^  und^  General 
TfaomMm,  etngaf»;ed  in  this  enterprise.  Theit  snccess  was  by  no 
i|»eans  answerable  to  thek  spirit  and  valor.  Though  they  paused 
ihte  shipping  withdiit  being  observed^  General  Fraser  had  notice 
#f  their  landitg  ^  alid,  tbns  being  prepared  to  receive  them^  they 
W9te  sooif  throi^  into  disorder.  M  the  same  thne  that  Generat 
liesbit)  having  landed  his  forees,  prepared  to  attack  them  in  tfie 
fear.  Oa  this  occasi<m  sotne  field-pieces  did  prodigious  exectr* 
ii\<m,  and  a  retreat  was  found  to  be  unavoidable,  -  General  Nesbit 
httd  got  between  them  and  their 4)oats;  so  that  they  vera  obli- 
ged to  tak^  k  circuit  through  a  deep  swamp,'  while  Vhey  were 
Vi^ously  pursued  by  both  parties  at  the  same  time,  who 
marched  for  some  miles  on  each  side  of  the  swamp,  till  at  last 
tiie'  miserable  provincials  were  shritered  from  farther  danger  by 
a  wood  at  the  end  of  the  swamp.  General  Thomson  was  taken, 
With  aOO  of  his  men.       ,         '  . 

By  this  disaster  the  prot*inciaia  lost  aR  hopes  cf  making  any 
impression  ill  Canada.  They  demolished  their  worke,  and  car- 
lied  off  thdr  artillery  wil9i  the  utmost  ex|)edition.  They  were 
jntrsued  by  General  Burgoyne ;  against  whom  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  have  collected  all  their  for<^,  and  made  a  reso- 
kite  staiid.  But  they  were  for  the  present  too  mnch  dispirited  by 
nsisfortanes  to  make  any  ftirther  exertions  of  valor.  On  the  18th 
of  Jrnie)  the  British  general  arrived  at  Fort  St.  John%  Which 
he  IbtMld  abandoned  and  burnt.  ChamMee  had  shared  the  same 
fate,  as  w^ell  as  a)l  the  vessels  that  were  not  capable  of  being 
dragged  up  against  the  current  of  the  river,  ft  was  thought 
they  tvduld  have  made  some  resistance  at  Nut  Island,  the  en- 
trance to  Lake  Cliamplain ;  but  this  also  they  had  abandoned, 
Ittid  Mtretted  ac»sss  the  lake  to  Crown  Point,  whither  tliey  could 
not  b0  immediately  followed.  Thus  was  the 'province  of  Canada 
eiAirely' evacuated  by  the  Americans ;  ivhose  loss  in  their  retreat 
dmn  Quebec  was  not  cdeuhted  at  less  than  1000  men,  of 
Wh^m  400  feH  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  a  place 
tht  Cedars,  about  50  miles  above  Montreal.  General 
I,  howe<^,  >vho  conducted  this  retreat  after  the  afair  of 
General  Thomson,  was  acknowledged  to  have  bad  greilt  merit 
in  wliat  lie  did,  imd  teceived  the  thanks  of  tfu;  congress  accord* 
ingly. 
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Thia  hafi  success  in  the*  north  was  som^wbat  obaipeiisatecl  bjr 
»i\iBX  happened  iq  the  southern  colonies*    We  have  ibrfnerty 
taken  notice  that  Mr.  Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had 
been  obligeil  to  leave  his  province  and  take  r^fage  outboard  a  man 
of  war.    N<rtwithstapding  thisy  he  did  not  despair  q{  reducing 
it  9gain  U)  obedience.    For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  the  RegUT 
lator3,  a  daring  s?t  of  bandittii,  who  lived  in  a  kind  of  indepen- 
dent state  j  and  though  considered  by  government  as  rebels,  yet 
had  never  been  mojestedi  on  aecounl;  of  their  nymbers  and 
kpown  skill  in  ^he  use  of  fire  arms.    To  thei:hiefs  of  these  peo<* 
pie  coaunissions  were  .sept^  in  order  to  raise  some  regimeiits; 
i^nd  Coioi)ei  M$icdonald|  a  brave  and  enterprising  officer,  was 
appointed  .to  command'  them*     In  the  month  of  February  he 
erected  the  king's  standard,  issued  proclamations,  &;c,,  und  eol- 
iected  some  forces,  expecting  to  be  soon  joined  by  a  body  of  re«* 
gular  troops,  who  were  known  to  be  shipped  from  Great  Britain 
to  aot;  against  i^he  southern  colonies.   The  Americans,  sensible  of 
their  dangeft  dispatched  iinmediat;ely  what  forces  they  had  to  act 
a^iq^t  ilie  rpya^ist^  <it  the  same  time  that  thje;y  diligently  ex«r 
^rtecl  themSQlves  to  support  these  with  Suitable  retnforcemejita. 
Their  present  ibrce  was. commanded  by  General  Moore,  whose 
numbers  Wjsre*  inferior  to  Macdonald ;  for  virhich  reason  the  latter 
^ommoiied  hiBEi  to  Join  the  king's  standard,  tinder  pain  of  being 
treated  a^  a  rebel.     But  Moore,  being  well  provided  with  can<* 
noo,  and  conscious  that  iiothing  could  be  attempted  against  him, 
returned  the  compliment,  by  acquainting  Colonel  Macdonald, 
that  if  he  and  his  party  woyld  lay  doivn  their  arms,  and  stib- 
Kribe  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  congress,  the]/  should  be  treated  as 
friends  \  but,  if  they  persisted  in  an  undertaking,  for  which  it 
was  evident  they  had  not  sufficient  strength,  they  could  not  but 
.expect  the  sevei^st  treatment.     In  a  few  days.  General  Moore 
found  himseir  at  the  head  o^  SOOO  men,  by  reason  of  the  conti* 
nual  supplies  which  daily  arrived  from  all  parts.    The  royal  party 
amounted  only  to  2000,  and  they  were  destitute  of  artillery, 
which  prevented  them  from  attacking  the  enemv  while  they  had 
the  advantage  of  numbers.     They  were  now,  tnerefore,  jc^Iiged 
to  have  recourse  to  a  desperate  exertion  of  personal  valor ;  by 
dint  of  which,  they,  eflfected  a  retreat  for  80  miles,  tp  Moor's 
Creek,  within  16  miles  of  Wilmington.   Could  they  h^^vie  gained 
this  place,  they- expected  to  have  been  joined. by  governor  Mar- 
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tin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived  with  a  eonsicler' 
able  reinforcement.  But  Moore,  with  his  army,  pursued  then 
so  clpse,  that  they  were  obliged  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
creek  itself,  though  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Coswdl;  in  fortifications  well  planted  with 
cannon,  was  posted  on  the  other  side.  On  attempting  the  creek, 
it  was  found  not  to  be  fordable.  '  They  were  obliged,  therefore, 
to  cross  over  a  wooden  bridge,  which  the  provincials  had  not 
time  to  destroy  entirely.  They  had,  however,  by  pulling  up 
part  of  the  planks,  and  greasing  the  remainder  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  slippery,  made  the  passage  so  difficult,  that  the  royal- 
ists could  not  attempt  it.  In  .this  situation  they  were,  on  the 
27th  of  February,'  attacked  by  Moore,  with  hi?  superior  array, 
and  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  general,  and  most  of 
their  leaders,  as  well  as  thfc  best  and  bravest  of  their  men. 

Thus  was  the  power  pf  the  patriots  established  in  North  Ca- 
rolina. Nor  were  they  less  successful  in  the  province  of  Viiginia; 
where  Lord  Dunmore,  ^having  long  continued  an  useless  preda- 
tory war,  was  at  last  driven  from  every  creek  and  road  in  the 
province.  The  people  he  had  on-board  were  distreaeed  to  the 
highest  degree,  by  confinement  in  small  vessels.  The  heat  of  the 
season,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together,  produced  a  pesti- 
lential fever,  w:hich  made  a  great  havoc,  especially  among  the 
blacks.  At  ]ast,  finding  themselves  in  the  utmost  hazard  of 
perishing  by  famine  as  well  as  disease,  they  set  fire  to  the  least 
valuable  of  their  vessels,  reserving  Jonly  about  [fifly  for  them- 
selves,^ in  which  they  bade  adieu  to  Virginia,  some  sailing  to 
Florida,  some  to  Bermuda,  and  the  rest  to  the  West  Indies. 

In  South  Carolina,  the^Americans  had  a  more,  formidable  ene- 
my to  deal  with.  A  squadron^  whose  object  was  the  reduction 
of  Charlestown,  had  been  fitted  out  in  December^  1775;  but, 
by  reason  of  unfavorable  weather,  did  not  reach  Cape  Fear,  id 
NortR  Carolinji,  till  the  month  of  May,  17.76;  and  here  it  met 
with.fuHher  obstacles  till  th^  end  of  the  month;*  Thus  the 
Americans^  always  noted  for  thei^  alertness  in  raising  fortifica- 
tions, had  time  to  strengthen  thpse  of  Charlestown  in  such  a 
manner  as  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  attfM^ked.  The 
British  squadron  consisted  of- two  50-gun  ships,  four  of  30  guns, 
two  of  20,  an  armed  schooner,  and  bomb-ketchi  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.   The  land  forces  were  commanded 
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bf  ionl  CorQwaniB,  With  Generals  Clinton,  and  Vaugfian.    A», 
tkey  bad  yet  nointeliigence^of  the  evacuation  of  Boston^  Gene- 
lal  Howe  dispatchcid  a  vessel  to  Cape  Fear  with  som^  insttve- 
Ciohss  but  it  waA  too  Jate;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
squadron  anchored  off  Chartestown-har.     Here  they  met  with 
some  difficulty  ttt -crossing,  being  qt)liged  to^take  out  the  guns 
from  the  two  large  ships,  which  were,  notwithstanding,  several 
times  in  danger  of  sticking  fast.   The  next  obstacle  was  a  strong 
fott  on   SiiiHvan's   Island,   six  milea  east  from  Charleatown^ 
\vbtcb,  though  not  ^eonipletely  finished  was  ver}*  strongs    The 
Sritisb  generak  i-esolved,  without  hesitation,  to  attack  it|  but> 
though  aa^afitack  was  eai^y  from  the  sea,  -it  was  very  difficult  to 
obtaiq  a  Co-opertftion  with  the  land  forces*    This  was  attem^ted^ 
by  Uoiding  them  on  Long  Island,  adjacent  to- SuUivan'-s  Island 
on  the  east>  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  creek^ 
mi  not  to  ))e  above  two  feet  >  deep  at  low  water.    Opposite  to 
this  ford,  the  provincials  had  ))osted  a.  strong  body  of-troops> 
with  cannon  and  entrenchments ;  while  General  Lee  was  posted 
on  the  main  iand,  with  a  bridge  of  boats  betwixt  that  and  StiU 
livan's  IsUmd,  so  that  he  eeuld  at  pleasure  send  reinforc^nents 
to  the  troops  in  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  island.     On  the  part  of 
theBdtish,  so  many  delays  occurred,  that  it  was  the  28th  dP 
iune  before  they  were  in  readiness  to  make  an  attack  f  >ind,  by 
this  time,  the  provincials  had  abundantly  provided  for  their  re^^ 
eq)tion.    On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  bomb-ketdi-begaii 
tothro^  shells<into  Fort  SuUivani  and,  about  mid-day,  the  twd 
50-gttn  ships  and  30*gun  frigates,  came  mp  and  began  a  s^ve^ 
fire.    Three  other  fr^ates  were  ordered  .to  take  their  station  bo;^ 
twe^n  Charlestowa  and  the  fort,  in  order  to  enfilade  the  batten 
ries,  and  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  main  land;but^ 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  they  all  stuck  fast;'and^ 
tboyigh  two  of  t^em  were  disentangled,  they  were  found  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  service:  the  thitd  was  burnt,  that  she  might  not 
fall  into  the  hand»  of  the  enemy^    The  attack  was  therefore 'con^ 
fined  to  the  five  armed  ships  and  bomb^ketch,  between  wfaoni 
and  the  fort  a  dreadful  fire  ensued.     The  Bristol  suffered  excesr^ 
si^ely.    The  springs  6n  her  cable  being  shot  away,  she  wa^  ea- 
tirely  exposed  to  the  enem/s  fire.  As  the  enemy  poured  In  greskt 
quantities  of  red-hot  balls,  she  waa  twice  ixi  flames*     The  cap-^ 
^inJ  (Mr.  Morris^)  after  reeeiving  fife '-  wounds,  was.  dbliged-  to 
13.    •  O  o 
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0  bekwnr,  m  order  to  b«Ve  hii  iirpi  ampoUtedL    After  iitHk%o<- 
isif^tlis  operation,  he  braYdiy  returned  to  hia  place^  where  be 
ttK^enred  ^aether  Wound,  iHit  still  refused  tfi  qfAt  \m  stalioii ;  at 
hM  be  recdted  a  red-hdt  b^IL  in  hie  helfy^  ivbicb.iiietaiStfy  put 
4AeDd  to  Qi3  Jife*    Of. all  the  offieeip  ami  feinaen  who  ateod 
o»  th»  qu9rtec-:deek  of  tbi«.  vesfisifHy  no(  oaiei  jescaped  without  a 
iKOnady  excepting  Sir  Petef  Parker  alooe  j  wbooe  itHrepidity  and 
IpxaeBQeof  nuodeft  tkia  oeeaiion  were  very  renievkable.    The 
gpgagenent  ia^led  tiU  darkness  put  aQ  ^  to  it..    Liitle  damagf 
Wf^  done  by  the  Bricifiii,  m  the  wodse  of  iba  enemy  lay  so  low^ 
liM  m09A  of  thfe  ^hal  ttefi  om ;  iMd  ibe  CMiifi«afeioni>  beii« 
<99J^poaed:  of  palfltHirees  nmedl  Miilb  ea^th,  wiera  exixewely  well 
fSateulat^d  to  reaiat  .tbaiatpi^SMiiil  ol  caimosw   Onrin^  the  height 
^f  the  atiac&9  the  profiBMol  btttterijes  i^aine^  for  eome  time 
^ileat,  90  tli^t  it  wae  coooluded  thai  they  had  been  nbandfMietl; 
l^ut  this  was  foand  to  proceed  only  from  want  of  powder;  for 
fHf  eoan  as  a  supply  ^  this  articte  was  pbtatned,  the  firing  was 
^sttioed  es  briskly  as  eyer.    During  jthe  whd^  of  tUw  desperate 
eiigegeinent,  Ip  was  impossible  for  the  land  forces  to  gi?e  the 
least  assistanGe  to  the  fleets    The  eneony's  works  mera  foand  to 
be  9Micb  $ti)onger  than  they  had  been  imagiaed,  am)  Ibe  depth 
of  water  effectually  prevented  them  froai  ^meki^g  any  attempt 
in  t>is  uasaecessfttl  attack^  the  kilfed  and  wannded^  aii  te  |Mit 
of  the  British^  amounted  to  abaul  2d&.    The  BriaHA  and  Bxpe* 
fjiiient  were  »o  much  dajnaged,  that  it  was  thongbt  they  eoaM 
oo^  hate  been  got  oyer  the  bar ;  how«reri  tbia  was  aC  last  ac* 
aomplisbed,  by  a  very  greaft  exertion  off  naval  tkHi,  to  the  sor* 
pt isa  of  tiie  provincials^  who  had  expected  to  make  tbam  both 
psiaesu    Oo  the  Amertcaor  side  the  loss  was  aaijr  considerable; 
na-most  of.  their  guns  were  dismomited,  and  reinfeoeements  had 
Ifoared  into  the  forit  during  the  wholie  tisrie  of  the  actioB. 

This  year-  also^  the  Amerieans,  haying  so  freipieQtiy  madr 
trial  of  their  valor  by  land^  becaaie  desinoua  of  tiding  it  by  sea, 
aad  of  fermitig  a  awry  that  might  in  some  amasure  be  able  to 
pfoll^  thair  trsvde>  aM  doAestaitial  hart  to  the  aoeai|r.  la  the 
b^aniag  of  Maieh»  Commodore  Hopkins  was.  dispiMbed  with 
fijye  fri|9ates  to  the  Bshanna^  I$Iand^  wbere  he  mhda  himself  mm* 
tar.  of.  the.  ardnanea  and.  vrilitany  stores  ^  but  the  gw^iowdery 
wM«b  bad  bean  the:  principal  objso^  waa  remoted.  On.  his  re* 
t^irii  he  aapHwe^  aevesal  vessels  i  bal  wsttfi^ikd  in  his*  attempt 


I. 


M  eli^  CM^gbM^  &^«te>  wkkh  feiM  Waag  td  e8ciif>e,  «i»ttvMi«< 

statidii^  fUe  c^dAti  of  his  Whote  !)quadK0Vr% 

tWt  titti6  wiflA  now  4:€itik,  wHf^  the  ferticad^  «iid Jawrttoce  nf 

tb  AmeflCiciEii^''  it<»e  to  Unctergtf  a  Severe  trinL     Hitherto  tlbftY- 

had  t)eeh>  bti  tte  >#h6te^  ^n]«<!e^iifiil  iti  tt^lek*  epemtionis :  but  no\r 

they  were  Asiofiied  to  ^Kp^ehee  lo^isfbi^ne,  it^kery^  and  dis* 

gitice;  th«  ebemy  bV^fr-tuAiiiteg  theek*  ^tMti^y)  aiiid  tirair  tumn 
armies  nofb  dbl«r  tarfiwa  thent  in  the  Md:    The  proitnee  of  Neiir 

Vork,  «»  being  the  BMMit  e^itnd  cohmy^  and  most  aocelssiUe  faf 

8M,  i«a«  pittshiil  upon  for  the  object  of  the  main  attoefc.    Tte 

foroe  sent  agliilist  ii  combed  of  six  sliipe  of  the  Kne,  thirty  iA* 

gateS)  biwiku  other  anncd  Veesels;  aAd  a  trast  nutiibeir  of  tBMH«* 

IXHts.    The  fleet  was  conttnandtd  by  Lbrd  Haw4,  tmd  iM  land 

farees  by  hte  brothek*,  Gfneral  How«^  mh^  was  noni^'  at  Halifax* 

Thb  latter^  hfo^v^r,  a  oonsidierabfe  tinie  before  his  brother  anriH 

ved,  had  sitt  saU  ftom  HuXKBab,  and  lay  before  ]i}e#  York,  b«^ 

withdiit  mtlieiBptiAg  to  c^mtxiem^  hostilities  until  fe  sbouhl  be 

jsilisd  by  hti  "brttthen    The  Anferieans  had  Sortified  New  Ynifc^ 

and  the  adjacent  islands^  in  tin  extraordinary  madnef .     Gcaciridi 

HoWe  iancM  hii  troops  on  Stateh  Isiand,  iviiere  te  vitea  soon 

joiiiedhy  a  tinnber  of  the  iohabitania),    A\)Oiit'  ttie  ii(kiddie  of 

Jiiiy>  Lovd  Hvwe  mi^d  tirith  the  grand  armament;,  and,  bcin^ 

Mt  of'tbe  ocftminftionera  appoii^jtod  to  receive  the  aid^faitssioB  ol 

tiie  oodMists^  he  published  a  circular  tetter  to  this  purpose,  te 

tiw  several  governors  who  had  lately  been  efspeUed  ftbm  their 

ptwimiet^  dttttviiig  thom  Do  make  the  eitent  of*  his  k*oiniaiiii»k»^ 

and  the  pomdfi  fae  ww  inlfested  with  by  parltani^nt,  as  puUie  aa 

possflUei    HeiB,  ho^wnrer^  oongress  saved  hioi  teoahie^  by  oidei«ir 

ii^hiskiiit^  abd  deriamiion  to  be  pnblielted  in  ail  the  Bews|MD^ 

pjiis,  that  every  one  might  be  eonyineedi  that  (iiey  might  see  «hg 

msfdlauBiiffsa  of  tlio  Bititish  Mh^stryy  andnhaD  thty  had  ndthhtg 

Uititot  to^boMtee^he  exktion.of  thdr  ewb  vAlor^ 

As  there  was  some  difficulty  in  rlscognisiiig  eitiier  die  iSvtt  or 

lalifearyifaiuMSaeti^  edn&rittd  on  Individuate  by  the  exisitiii^  polar* 

trs  in  Auterioay  and*  vet  it  tPas^  desirable,  tfttikter  br  the  pnrpostt 

^  eifcetin^  U  pa^^fictftien,  or  of  ^ddbig  attU  nbre  .tfa^  Amri«< 

ciM^  if  1^  pAlifiealjiMi  alMid  beimpTailtieaU^  tocpen  n^giioiai^ 

tiMs'i  aiitt  hold  out  ibe*6embtm^:of  restoring  p^^ee,  Jtheeom^ 

AissibbM  caift' aboat  iiar  iiieims  to  evade  this  pretoinaty  pbata^ 

tie  to  any  discussion  of  the  terms  they  were  authoriaed  to  fto^ 
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pctoe ;  and,  at  lengthy  Colonel  Patterson^  Adjlitaiit  Geaertt  ^ 
the  British  army,  was  sent  on  shore  by  General  Howe^'  with  a 
liptter  directed  to  George  Washington,  &e.  &o*  &;c.  He  i? as  in- 
feroduoed  to  the  Generaly  whom  he  addressed  by  the  tide  of 
^^  Excellency ;''  and,  after  the  usual  compliments^  entered  on 
business,  by  saying  that  General  Hoive  much  regretted  the  diffi* 
cultie»  which  had  arisen  respecting  the  address'  of  the  letters  j 
that  the  mode  adopted  rtaa  deemed  consistent .  with  propriety, 
ana  was  founded  on  precedent,  in  cases  of  ambassadors  aad  ple- 
nipotentiaries^, where  disputes  or  difficulties  about  rank  had 
arisen.  That  General  W^ingtoa  might  recoUeet  he  bad,  last 
summery  addressed  a  letter  to  '*  The  Honorable  William  Howe**' 
That  Lord  and  General-  Howe  did  not  mean  to  derogate  from 
his  rank,  or  the  respect  due  to  him,  and  that  they  held  his  per- 
son and  character  in  the  highest  esteem ;  but  that  the  direction, 
with  the  addition  of  ftc.  &^.  &c.  implied  erery  thing  Irhick 
ought  to  follow.  Colonel  Patterson  then  produced  a  letter, 
which  he  said  was  the  same  that  had  been  sent,  and  whi^h  lie 
teid  on  the  table. 

'  The  {General  declined  receiving  it>  and  ^aid;  that  a  letter, 
directed  to  a  person  in  a  public  character,  should  have  some  de* 
seription  or  intlication  of  that  character,  otherwise  it  wonld  be 
considered  as  a  mere  private  letter.  It  was  true  the  et  ceteras 
inlplied  every  thing,«and  they  also  implied  any  thing.  That  the 
letter  to  General  Howe,  alluded  to,  was  an  answer  tx>  one  re-' 
ceived  from  him  under  a  like  address,  which,  having  been  taken 
by  the  officer  on  duty,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  return,  and 
therefore  answered  in  the  same  mode  of  address  $  and  that  he 
shmild  absolutely  decline  any  letter,  relating  to  his  public  sta* 
tidn,  directed  to  him  ds  a  private  person. 

CMonel  Patterson  then  said,  that  GeneM  Howe  woold  not 
urge  his  delicacy  further,  and  repeated  his*  asscttioiiSy  that  no 
fiulure' of  respect  was  intended; 

Some  conversation  then  passed,  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners';  after  which.  Colonel  Patterscm  said,  that  the  good* 
ness  and  benevolence  of  the  king  had  induced  him  to  ^p^poiot 
Lord.  Howe  and  General  Howe  his  comBoda^oiieiB,  to  aceommo- 
date  thenmhapp^  dispute  at  present  subsisliiigrtbat  they  had 
.  gBSat  powers^  and  wouhi  derive. much  pleasure  from  eflbrting  the 
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aceommodatioii  $  and  tbat^  he  wifihed  this  yUit  to  be  eonaidkred'  * 
9»  making  the  first  advance  towards  so  deuraUe  an  object;^  - 

General  Washington  rephed,  that  he  was  not  v^ted  wiUi-afty 
powers.on  this  subject,  by  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  an- 
thcH^ty  V  but  he  would  observe,  that  so  far  as  he  could  judge 
firom  what  had  as  yet^transpired,.  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe  ^ 
were  only,  empowered  to  grant  pardons. :  that  those  v^hp  had 
fonmitted  no  fiiult  wanted  no  pard6n }  and  that  the  Amf^icans 
ifereonly  defending,  what  they  deemed  their  indubitable  lights. 
This. Colonel  Pattei^son  said,  would  open  a  yery  wide, field  for 
argument;  and.^  after  expressing  his  fears  that  an  adbeiehce  to 
fecms  Rught<obstruct  busine3s  fit  the  grei^tiest  raoQaent  and  con- 
cern^;  be  took  his. le^ve.       ... 

.  The.  substance  of  thiscon^rsation  was*  eommtioiea^d  to  eon*   ' 
griess,  and  was*  ordered  by  that  body  to  be  published* 
.  Tl^jde^ttion;Of  the  kyiom^ntouti  quiestioH  at  issue  being  now 
by  ccmsent  of  both  parties  left  to  the  swprd^  no  :time  ma  lost,* 
bat  hostilitiesjcommeneed  as  sloou  as  the  British  troops  could.be 
eollected.     This,  however,  was  not  dime  before  th^  mfootb  o£ 
August;;  whto  tftey  landed  on  Long  Island^  opposite  to  the  shoite. 
of  ^^^n.  Island.  General  Putnami  with  a  large  body  of  tvei^^s, 
lay  encampMand  stror^y  fortified  ona  jjieninsula  oi^  the  oppo-* 
site  shore,  with  &  raij^  of  hills  between  thearmieSi  the  prinei— 
palpass  of  which  was..near.a place  called  Flat-bushi    Here  the 
centre  of -the  British  army,  consisting  of  Hessians,  took  post; 
the  left  wiog  uuder  General  Grant,  lying  near  the  shore;  and  the 
right,  consisting^  af  the  greater  part  of  the  British  forces,  lay: 
under  Lords  Percy,  Cornwallis,  and  General  Clinton.    Putnam 
had  ordered  the  g^^'^^  l>e  secured  by  large  detacbqaijents, 
which  was  executed  as  tq  those  at  hand ;  but  one  of  th|$  gr^atesl^. 
importance,  vrhich  lay  at  a  distance^  was,  entirely  i^fglected.^ 
This  gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of  troops  under  Lonl^ 
Percy  and  Clinton  to  pass  the  mountsuns  ainl  attack  the  Ameij^ 
cans  inr  the  rear j  while  th^y  were  ^i§aged  with  the  Hessians  in 
front*     Through  this  piece  of  negligenqe  their  ^d^feat  liecame 
inevitable.   ,  Those  who  were  engii^ed  with  the  H^ians  first 
per^eeived  their  -mistake-,   and  hq^m.  a  i^etreat  towards  ,thete. 
camp;  but  the  passage  lyas  ^ip^rcepled  ,by  the  British. trii^s, 
who.  <kqve  tbfsm  back.  int<^  the  wp^ds.    Here  they  vf^Tf^  mat  by 
tfae;Hi^sia^^  and/thua  w^ra  th^y  for  laany  houra.alaughtered. 


« 

bel«»«etl  fWC^  tiWaf  no  way  ef  es^ajie  remainitsg  bat  by  brealiifri^ 
through  the  British  trabpe,  attd  thils  regainiiig  tliehr  c&tnp.  In 
ti^-  attempt  many  pe^bfaed  ;^  and  the  right  wing,  engaged'  with 
€«tierid  Chrant,  shared  the  same  fete.  The  victory  was  com- 
pliH;«  $  and  the  Americans  lost  «nr  this  fatal  day  (Attgnsl  2T€h) 
between  3  and  4000  men,  at  whom  2000  were  killed  in  the 
battle.  Among  these  a  r^m^nt,  Coasisjtihg  of  yoimg  gentlekAen 
of  fortpne  imd  family  in  Maryland,  was  almost  entirely  eat  iiY 
pieces^  and  of  the  survivors  not  one  escaped  without  a  wound* 
Bleven  huhdred  if  the  enemy,  ainong  whom  were  three  getierds, 
were  tidien  prisoiiers. 

The  Memy^  believing  the^Amerioana  to  "be  iMUch  Mimgei^ 
thftn  they  were  in  reality,  and  seeming  unwilHiig  to  e^ftinttiita&y 
thtog  Co  baflavd^  fDi'tuitafely  made  no  immedSate  aittettipt  to 
force  the  liiiea/  They  encvimped  itt  frdnt  of  thmi^  and  o*  thu 
2^,  at  nighty  bn4Lt'gi>oiind  fai  kmay  within  sik  hwditd  yards 
of  ar  redoubt  oh  the  kit.    . 

TW  sk«a(tie»  of  the  armyy  on  Long  Msfnd,  had  now  be«oil«( 
extraanely  cvtticai*  in  front  wa^  a  vfct^ons  enemy,  froas  whom 
mnah  was  to^  be  apprehended,  in  ecise  ef  a4saiilt>  bat  whos^ 
niiiilbt#8,  a«d  formidaMe  train  df-aitillery,  tiMertt  the  desmc* 
tiM  of  their  works,  b^  regular  approdehes^  io^vilaUe.'  The 
movaafteUfts  of  the  fleet,  t6o^  indicated  an  intention  to  make 
flMle^  attempt  oi^  New  York,  aard,  so  soon  as  the  wind  should 
be  fejirorable,  ttf  feroe  a  paMog^  into  the  East  R>ver  t  ahoald 
they  att«eMd  lit  this  attempt^  and  attaek  bhn  by  wa«er,  WhKe 
tbia  a^tny  iHight  assault'  him  by  landj  they  #o^d  render  hie  re*> 
tipeat  extrenieljr  difficult,  if  not  absokftMy  imprMticabie.  The 
troops^  too,  beiag  obliged  to  Ke  hi  *  the^  fines,  without  .shelter 
ftom^lhi  heavy  rains  wMdi  fell,  were  eiu^aiiveiy  ihtigued  and 
disphritad*  Under  these  eireamstances,  it  waa  determined  to 
«fitMniw  from  Long  Islanfd;  and  tluA  difficult  movenbent  was 
dibete^  on  th^e  night  of  the  28th,  wtth  such  diienee  and  (Bs- 
patch,  that'  alV  the  troopto'  and  military  stores^  with  the^  greater 
part  of  the  previsions,  and  all  the^  aHiHery,  esccept  aeeh  heavy 
piiee^  as,  in  th6  deep  roads  made  by  the  exc^v^  heavy  rains 
Whteh  Hird^Mlen,  eontd  not  pdsftibly  be  drawn,  were  carried' over 
bf  flOMy*.  Barly  t!he  n«9et  morning,  the  enlMiiy  perethFed*  the 
rett-'goard'eMMSing  At  East  River,  out  of  feich  of  t&Mi*  five* 
Ptom  the  eoihBieoceinenl  of'  the  action^  on  iht  monring  of  the 


^t/t^  tiU  tbQ  troofSi  bad  ero^acd  thQ  &Mt  Rivet  on  ^  xacniog 
of  Ihe  29tH»  .md  wc«e  fr^cd  from  the  wmediale  pcriU  to  vrfiiek 
4h«ir  ^it^AtipQ  bftd  exposed  tbenii  (he  es^erttonl  and' ffttigiies.  of 
the  C!cmH9IM^Hn*€fa^  who  persoiu^y  iofipe<^ted  aUnoet  everjr 
thii^  w^i^  aacesBajit.  Thromghoui  that  liaie  he  ncmr  doBecl 
hU  .eye%  Wi4  ^  almoit  iMNie^tintly  ,^  bora^ck. 

The  first  .Hse-loadQ  by  ^d  Howe. 4^  the  jvietory  of  the  27 A 
of  AugD6t»  waft  td  ayail  bimc^If  of  tbia  impreiBtioii  it  bad.^obik* 
bly  ipa^e  on  ooogvesa^  by  openiog  9  .ncgoeiatioii)  in  eonfenm^ 
vrkb  bia.po.ii^,liii.a  .<)fvnfiii9$iooer«  For  tbi^  porpoae^  Gencrid 
Saltivaia  \ra9  ^li  oiii  jtirole  ta  ^hH^ddphiat  with  a.yetbftl  wam^ " 
^9^,  tH^il^Apoct  of  wbiciv  ^h<B  re<hiced  to  writing,  mk^  tbajk 
.flmiif})i.k«[  .could  noV  at  preaont,,  treat  with  oor^gieiaas  a  politic* 
cal  body,  yet  he  wa^  desircftia  of  hav^  a  eonferaaee  wilb  mm 
of  tU^r  .|a€!i0b^ei9j  wiwol.  hf  WoaU  WRttdft*  for  tb».  pfcaena  oniy 
^  p^ivei^  l^leMieii*  and  jMet  tkbnmajiach  at  mtf  plaeatb^ 
womUI  uppoiat. 

Tbatf  be>  i»,caqianclipi^  witfijC^aral  Hw!^,  bad  Mk  famen 
t9  QpmpepdiMe.tbe  dispute  bet^^cA  Great  Bijtain  and  AmdrieA^ 
f>n  tesaQa.adffaiitat;e,4tt8rto^  both' j  the  obtidnuig  of  whieh  del^yeS 
biffi  near  tvoiiiQi^hs  'm  ElQghiod^  alad  priertraiDitad  bia  aimal  at 
New  York  bifoi!^ the deelaratipttoif  fmhependeiiee hook  plkoB.  . 

That  he^wiahed  &aoBq>acfc  naigbt  beaettkd  at  this  time,  when 
p».  ittmiyjt  hkxw  traa  atnttk^  and  neither  party  oo^ld  alkedaa  be*^ 
ing  epmpdled  to  enter  into  such  agreement. 

^hf^  in  e^ae  congma  weiie  disposed  to  treaty  uwwy  #ii%t^ 
wbidii  thttf  bad  ndti  aa  yet:  wbed,  migbl^  and  oiighl  to  be  jgfnanijed 
tbeu) ;  andi  timt^  i^  upon  the:  confinf^ibey  Aey  found  any  fotdbk^ 
hie  ground  qi  an  aceommodation^  the  authority  af  eoagteiii 
muat  bkafiberiKardaadinowlcMi^d^  otherwise  the  oompaet  w^ld 
not  ba  cQoipiete^ 

Tbis;jpffapMtioMX)£  Lordi  Howe  was  not  wHbdat  fba  eiabiBr^ 
rassments.  To  reject  it  altogether  would  be  tOxgitv  aotaie'^l^ 
tenanee.  ta  the  apinnii  that,  if  indepemienee  wcre^aved,  a  re- 
storation of  tfie  ancibdt  connexion  beti^een  tiha  twoi  cbisntri^s;  alt 
principlea  fiiraiMly  deemed  eonstitotioaal^  waa  atiU  pvaotiaaMiri 
an  opioioo  beHered  by  congress  wot  toi  be  welt  fbnndkd^  trat 
whkb' woidd  have  an  anfiiirorable  effefot  ob  the  poblie  sentintnt^ 
and  whieh)  thareAMre,  it  was  usefol  to  explodes  0»  the  othev 
haad^  to  enter  into  n  negociatioor,  under  anck  cirenmalaiieea; 
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might  exeite  a  suspicion  that  their  rdetermiqatien  to  miuotaiit 
the  independence  they  had  declared  was  not  imsioreable^  and 
that  thii^  were  in  such  a  dtuation,  as  to  admit  of  some  relax- 
ation  in  the  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  cimintry. 

The  answer  given  to  Lord  Howe,  through  General  ^Uivan, 
wasj  '^  That  congress,^  being  the  representatives  of  the  free  and 
independent  states  of  America^  cannot  with  prdpriety  send  any 
of  its  members  to  confer  with  his  lordship 'in  their  private  chap- 
vacters;  butthat^  ever  desirous  of  establishing  peace  en  reason" 
Me  ternis^  they  will  send  a  eoounittee  df  their  body,  to  knoir 
whether  he  has  any  authorityvto  treat  with  pereons  authorised  by 
congress  for  that  purpose,  on  behalf  of  America;  and  wliat  that 
aiithorify  is^  and  to  hear  such  propositions  as  be  ahall  think 
pnapev  to  make  respecfetpg  the  sameu^'  ^ 

The  president  was  <at  l^e  same  time  diwcted  to  give  to  Gene- 
ral .Washington  liie  <^inion  of  congress,  that  no  propositi<ftis  for 
making  peace  ^^  ought  to  be  received  or  attended  tOj  unless  the 
same  he  made  in  writings  and  aiddressed  to  the  repttsentalives  ot 
the  United  States  in  Congress^  pr  persons  ai^thorised^by  them. 
And  if  application  be  niade  to  him  by  any  of  the  commanders. of 
the  British  forces  on  that  snfagect,  that  he  inform  them,  that  the 
United  States,  who  ent^ed  into  the  war  only  for  the  drfence  of 
thdr  lives  and  liberties,  will  cheerfuily  agree  to  peace,  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  whenever  such  shall  be  proposed  to  them  in  man* 
ner  aforesaid." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  these  resolutions,  cohgress 
preserve  the  appearance  ot  insisting  on  the  indqiendence  of  the 
United  Slates,  without  declaring  it  to  be  the  indispensable  con* 
dition  of  peace. 

'  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr*  John  Adams,  and  Mr.  Edward  Rutlege, 
all  zealous  advocates  for  independence,  were  appointed,  in  con- 
fomnty  with  the  fisst  resdution,  to  receive  the  commoaications 
of  Lord  Howe. 

They  waited  on  his  lordsiiip,  and,  on  their  return,  rqnoited, 
that  ^^.he.  had  received  them,  on  the  llth  of  September,  on 
Staten  Island,  c^posite.to  Amboy,  with  great  politeness*"  ' 

He  opened  the.conversatiott  by  acquainting  them,  that  though 
he.  oouid  not  treat  with  them  as  a  committee  of  congress,  yet, 
as. bis  powers  enabled  him  to  confer  and  consult  with  any  private 
gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colonies,  on  the  means  <rf  resto* 
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ting  p^ade  between  thier  two  ^buntfies;  be  was  glild^  this^off^or*- 
temiy  of  cortfefring  wkh  fheiii  (»n  that  8ul]jeet,  if  they  thcKigb^ 
themselves  aft  liberty  to  eAtef  into  a-^conferentse  with  hioi  in  thai 
character.  The  ocnnimttee  observed  to  bi^  lo^ship^  that,  at 
Aeir.busidess  was  to  hear,  he  might  consider  them  in  whiit  light 
he  pleased^  arid  communicate  to  them  any- proportions  he  Qiighfe 
be  authorized  to  make,  for  the  purpose  mentioned;  but  thai 
tlvey  could  consider  themselves  in  np  otUer  character  than  that 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  order  of  congress.  His  lordship 
th^n  entered  into  a  discour.-3  of '  oonsidierable  length,  iwhich  cto* 
tsitied  no  explicit  prtipoisition  nS  peaeie,  except  oile,/  nainel]!^ 
'^  That  the  colonies  sbbuld  return  to  their  allegiance  and  Qb^4 
ence  to  the  government  of  Grtot  Britain.  The  rest  consisted 
priiieipalfy  of  assundiee^^  tfaatth^re  was  an  ex<^eding' good  dis- 
position in  the  king  and  his  .ministers  to  make  that  g^onremmeiit 
easy  ta  them ;  iVith  intiiltations,  that,  in  c^se  of  sUbmissioo^ 
they  would  cause  the  offensive  aetsoi:  parliament  to  be  riBrviaedi 
and  the  lAstructions  to  governors  to  be  reconsidered;  >thiit  !^^  if 
any  just  causes  of  cbmplaiot  were  firmnd  in  the  acts,  or  any  engoni 
b  govefnm^nt  were  perceived  to  htive  crept  jnto  the  instrbctionfi^^ 
they'm^t  be  amendied  or  withdrawn/' 

The  comihitfeee  gave  It  as  their  opinion  to^his  locdship,  that.% 
vetiffn  td  the  ddmiitation  of  Great  Britain  was  not  now.  to  b^  eKri 
pected.  They  mentioned  the  repeated  humble  petitions  of  .the 
colonies  to  the  kiitg  and  parliamelit,  whiiph  had  been  treate4 
with  contebipt,  and  aaswered  ot^y  by  additional  injuries;  th^ 
QB^i^ampIed  patience  which  had  been*  shojivn  junder  their  ly<rauni-^ 
vkai  government;  and  that  it  was  not  till  tbelace  act  of  parijan 
meat,  which  denounced-  war  against  tbepa,  and  put  them  out  of 
the  king's  protections  that  they  declared  their  independence  ^ 
that  this 'declaration  had  beeii  called  for  by  the  people  of  the 
colonies  in  general;  and  that  every  colony  had  approved  of  Jt; 
^henmade;  and  all'  now, considered  themseb^es  as  independent 
states^  and  Were  settlings  or  had  settled,  their  governments 
aecordingly :  so.  that,  it  was  not.  in  the  power  of  ^congress 
to  agriee  for  thj^Qi,  that  they,  should  return  U>  their  former  dc^ 
peadaot  state.:  ^^t  there  were  no  doiabtf  of  their  inclination  t<3| 
peace,  and  their  •willingness  to  enter,  intp^  a  treaty  with  Britaini 
that  mif^it  be  advai\tageous  to  both  countries;  that  though  his 
lordship  had,  at  present^  no^  power  to  treat  with  them  aa  inde- 
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Pendent  states,  he  mig^t,  if  there  were  the  same  gcfod  dis|Mlt» 
fi<ni  in  Britain,  much  sooner  obtain  fresh  powers  from  theti^^ 
for  that  purpose,  than  powers  toM  be  obtained  by  congress^ 
from  the  several  eotonies^  to  consent  t0  a  sabmissfon. 

His  lofidship  then  sayi^ig,  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  no  ac« 
commodation  was  Kkely  tp  take  place,  put  an  end  to  the  confe- 
rence. * 

These  fruitless  tiegociations  produced  uo  suspension  of  hostili* 
ties. 

Lord  Howe^  upon  the  failure  of  this  negodatiofi,  pnUiriied  a 
manifesto,  in  wbich  he  declared  the  refusal  of  congress,  and  that 
he  himself  was  willing  to  confer  with  all  well  disposed  persons 
about  the  means  of  restoring  public  tranquillity,  set  about  the 
most  proper  methods  for  reducing  the  city  of  New  York^  Here 
the  provincial  troops  were  posted,  and'  from  a  great  nuQiber  d 
batteries  kept  continually  anncfying  the  British  shippitig.  The 
East  River  jay  between  tbem,  of  about  1200  yards  in  breadtli^ 
which  the  British  troops  were  extremely  desirous  of  passing.  At 
]ast  the  ships, having,  after  an  incessant  cannonade  of  several 
days,  silenced  the  most  troublesome  batteries,  a  body  of  troops 
were  sent  up  the  river  to  a  bay,  about  three  miles  distant,  wbM 
the  fortifications  were  less  strong  than  in  other  places.  Here 
havhig  driven  off  the  provincials  by  the  cannon  of  the  ^eet,  they 
marched  directly  towtfds  tte  city;  but  the  enemy,  "finding  that 
they  should  now  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  abandoned  the  cfty^ 
and  retired  to  the  north  of  the  island,  where  tbeir  principal 
force  was  collected,  lA  their  passage  thither  th^  skirmished 
with  the  British,  but  carefully  avoided  a  general  engagejoient  | 
and  it  was  observed  that  they  did  not  behave  with  that  ardor 
and  impetuous  valor  which  had  hitherto  marked  j^heir  rharaeter. 

The  Britbh  and  American  armies  were  not  now  above  two 
miles  distant  from  each  others  the  former  lay  encamped  firom 
shore  to  shore  for  an  extent  of  two  miles,  being  the  breadch  of 
the  island,  which,  though  fifteen  miles  long,  ejceeeds  not  two  in 
any  part  in  breadth.  The  Americans;  who  lay  direetly  opposite, 
had  strengthened  their  camp  with  many  fortifications;  at  the 
same  time,  being  masters  of  all  the  passes  and  defiles  betwhct 
the  two  camps,  they  were  enabled  to  defend  themselves  against 
an  army  much  more  numerous  than  their  own ;  and  they  had 
Mso  strongly  fortified  a  pass  called  King*9  Bridge,  whence  tbey 
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.  e9Hkl  ajecure  a  passage  to  the  oofitineiit  in.case  of  any  miafortuilet 
Here  General  Washingloii,  ia  order  .to  ioure  his.trppps.to  ac|;ual 
fiervice^  and  at  the  same  time^to  annoy  the  enemy  a^  miich  as 
possikle,  employed  them  in  continual  skirmisher ;  by  which  it 
was  observed  that  they  soon  recovered  their  spirits^  wd  behaved 
with  their.  Hsual  boldness. 

As  the  vicinity  ot  the  Apierieau  army  was  now  highly  incon* 
lenient  for  the  British- generals,  it  was  resolved  to  make  such 
movements  as.  might  obliga  General  Washington  to  relinquish 
Ms  strong  situation.  The  possession  of  New  York  had  be^  less 
beneficial  then  was  expected.  It  had  been  concerted  among  the 
pravincialsy  that  the  city  should,  be  burnt  at  tlie  time  of  evacua- 
tion;, bttty  as  they  were  forced  to  depart  witlx  precipitation,*  they 
were  prevented  from  putting  the  scbeme  in  execution.  Jn  a  few 
days,  however,  Jt  Was  attempted  by  some  who  had  been  left  b^ 
Iiind  for  that.purpase,  >  Taking  advantage  of  a  high  wind  .ao4 
diy  weatbei>  the  town  was  set  oh  fire  in  several  places  at  once* 
by  means  of  combustibles^  placed  for  that  parpose;.and,  ncitwith* 
•tandiog  the  most  active  exertions  .of  the  soldiery  4nd  sailors^  :^, 
fourth  part  of  .the  iitty  was.  emisufiied* 

On  this  occasion  the  British  were  irritated,  to  tlie  highest  .de^ 
gree;  and  n^my  persoos^v  said  to  be  incendiaries^  were  withdut 
meicy  thrown  into  the  flames.     It.  was  determined  to  force  this 
pmvincial:amiy  to  a  greater  distance^  that  they  might  have  ^ 
leai  in  their  power/  by  any.emissaries^  to  engage  others  in  a  si« 
milar  utteinpt.    For  thb  purpose.  General   Howe  having  l^ft' 
Lord-Peecy  with  sufiieient  &rce  to  garrbon  New  York,  he.  em«r 
barked  his  army  in  flat*>boltom  boats,  by  which  they  were  conw 
▼eyed  through  the  dangerous  passage  called  ffeU  Gate^   and 
landed  near  the  town  of  West  Chester,  Lying  on  the  continent 
towards  Connecticut.    Here  having  received  ^  supply  of  men 
Aod  psDvisions,  th^y  moved  to  New  RocheUe,.  situated  i>n  the 
sound  which  separates  Long  .Island  from  the  continent.    After 
this,  receiving  ;sti]l  fipesh  reinfi^reements,  they  made  such  moine^  ' 
i&ents  as  threatened  to  distress  the  provincials,  ve^  much,  hjr, 
<^ing  off  their  convoys  of  provisions  fi*om  Connecticut,  and 
thuB  fiirce  them  to  an  angagement.    This,  General  Wasbingi- 
^det^itfkied  at^all  events  to  javoid*    He  therefore  ^e;|tended 
bk  forces  into  a  long  line  opposite  to  the  way  jn  which  the  ^le*- 
499  loarehed^  k^ping  the  BruQa,  a  riyer  of  CQasiderable  w^|pQ|>-. 
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tmfe,  between  the  two  armies^  with  the  Nor||i  Riter  ma  Ui  lev. 
Here  egidn  (be  pnmaciab  oontumed  Cor  eanle  tiaic  to  ansdyaod 
Airmttb  with  the  « oyal  army,  until  at  last,  by  tome  other  ma- 
noeovMs^  tbe  British  general  Unmd  rneana  to^attadL  them  «dvao« 
tageously  at  a  plaee  called  the^  fVUte  Plamt,  and  dEove  them 
from  some  of  their  posts.     The  victory  on  this  oeeaaoo  was 
much  less  complete  than  the  former;  however,  it  oblii^  the 
provincials  once  more  to  shift  their  groond,  and  to  retreat  far-' 
ther  up  the  country.   General  Howe  pnrsoed  for  soone  tinm;  bat, 
at  ia8t,«findiag  all  his  endeavours  vain  to  bring  the  Ametieans  to 
a  pitched  battle,   he  determined  to  ^ive  over  such  on  usekn 
^ehaee,  and  employ  himself  in  reducing  the  forts  whi^  the  pro-" 
vinciab  stilly  retained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Y<>du  *  fai 
this  he  met  with  the  most  complete  success.    'The  Americans, 
on  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces,   retreated*  ftom  Kill's 
Bridge  into  Fort  Washington ;  and  this,  as  wjell  as  fort  I^, 
niiich  lay  in  the  neighboorhodd,  was  qoidily  reduced,  though 
the  garrson  made  their  escape.    Thus  the  Jerseys  were  laid  eo«> 
tirely  open  to  the  incursicms  of  the  British  troops;  and  so  fully 
were  these  provinces  taken  possession  of  by  the  rayal  aiiny, 
that  its-  winter  quarters  extended  from  New  BroUssriek  to  the 
fiv^  Delaware.    Had  any  number  of  boats  be^  at  band,  it  is 
probable  that  Philadelphia  would  now  have  Ulen  into  their 
bands.    All  these,  however,  had  been  carefidly  renxivod  by  the 
Americans.   Iti  lien^of  this  enterprise,  Sir  Heniy  CUntoau^kier* 
took. ah  esrpedttion  to  Rhode  Islfud,  and  became  master  of  it 
widiout  losing  a  .man.     His  expedition  was  also  attended  with 
this  further  advantage,  that  the  American  ieet  under  Coouso* 
dore  Hopkins  was  obliged  to  sail  as  for  as  posnble  up  the  rirer 
JProvidence,  and  th^is  remained  entirely  useless.  ^ 

r  The  same  ill  success  attended  the  Americans  in  other  parts. 
After  their  expukion  fmn  Canada,  they^  had  crqssed  the  Lake 
Champlain,  and  taken  up  their  qnaiters  at  Crown  Point,  as  al^ 
-ready  mentioned.  Here  they  .retoained  for  some  time  in  safe^ 
as  the  British  had  no  vessels  on  the  lake,,  and  coosecpieotif  Ge> 
,neral  Bui^oyne  could  not  pursue  tfaem.  .  To  remedy  this  deficit 
ency,  there  was  no  possible  method,  -but  either  to  u>ostruct  vss^ 
jels  on  the  sppt,  or  take  to  pieces  some  vessels  already  coo- 
•stmcted,  and  drag,  them  up  the  river  into  the  lake.  Thiswia 
^SjgctedJn  no  longer  a  space  than  three  months;  a^d  the  Britiik 
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gtnendy  iifker  iimedible  toil  tnd  difficulty,  saw  himself  in  pos- 
flOiioD  <rf  a  giMt  nufribinr  of  vessels,  by  which  means  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  enemies,  and  attack  them  in  his  turn. 
The  labor  uhdefgone  ait  this  thne  foy  the  sea  and  land  forces 
mittt  indeed  have  ^n  prodigious ;  since  thene  were  conveyed 
ever  land,  and  dragged  up  the  rapids  of  St.  Laurence,,  no  few«r 
than  80  )arge  long-boiEits,  400  battjeaux,  besides  a  vast  nnmber 
of  (fcit-bottomed  bpata)  and  a  gondola  of  thirty  tons.  The  in* 
tent  of  the  expedition'  was  to  push  fibrward  before  winter  to  Al* 
bany,  where  the  army  would  take  up  its  winter  quarters,  and 
neit  sprilig  e4?ct  a  junction  with  thbt  under  General  Howe, 
when  it  W9»  supposed  that  the  united*' force  and  sUU  of  these 
two  eomu^udere  would  speedily  put  asternaination  to  the  war^ 
^  By  reason  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equipment  of  this 
fleet  had  been  attended,  it  was  the  beginning  of  Octobev  before 
'  the  expedition  could  be  undeirtak^.  tt  was,  now,  however,  by 
every  judge,  allowed  to  be  cotnpletely  able  to  answer  the  purposef 
for  which  it  was  intended.  It  consisted  of , one  large  vessel  whli 
three  nasta,  carrying  18  twehre-pounders ;  two  schooners,,  the 
one  carrying.  14,  tbe/other  12,  six*  pounders ;  a 'large  flat-bot<p> 
i  tomedradeau  with  6  twenty- four,  and  6  twelve,  pounders;  and 
>  a  gon^lola  with  6  nine-pbuuders.  Besides  these  were  twenty 
VBisels  of  a  siaaller  size,  calM  gun-bodU,  carrying  each  a.  pieco 
of  braiss  ordnanci^  ftoih  nine  to  twenty-four- pounders,  or  hoWit*  - 
zeis.  Several  long-boats  were  fittc^d  out  ih  the  same  manner; 
[  and,  beetdea  all  theee;  there  were  a  ^ vast  number  of  boats  and 
'tnidefs  of  various  siaes,  to  be  used  as  transports  for  the  troops 
and  hv^gage.  It  was  manne<l  by  a  number  of  sielect  seamen^ 
and  the  gune  were  to  be  served  by  adetachment  from  the  corps 
of  artillery  ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  for  this  expedition  were  also- 
chosen  out  of  the  whole  a^my. 

To  oppoee  this  formidable  iarmament  the  Americans  hsul  only 
an  lOcensideraMe  ibnee,  commanded  by  General  Arnold,  who, 
after  engaging  a  part  of  the  British  fleet  for  a  who)e  day,  took- 
sAmpXkge  of  tiie  darknesa  of  the  tiight  to  's^t  sail  without  bein|^ 
peroeived^'and  next  moming  wea  ou)D  of  sight  $  but  he  was  ae' 
dosdy^puraued  by  the  British,'  that  on  the  seeond  day  after  hie' 
was  o^peiCfedieif,  and  forced  to  a  aecond  engagement.  In  this  ha' 
behaved  with' grefit  gallantry;  but,  His  force  being  very  inferior 
ta  that  of  :the  eiieroyjt  hie  va%  obliged  to  wn  hit  ships  a-abore  • 
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and  set  them  on  fire ; .  bat  a  fiew  escaped  to  Lake  Geoige.  The 
garrison  of  Crown  Point,  having  destioyed  or  carried  off  eveqr 
thing  of  valoe,  retired  to  Ticooderoga. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  seemed  every  where  tending 
to  ruin  i  even  thoscu  who  had  been  most  sanguine  in.  their  came 
began  to  waver.  The  time,  also/  for  whieh  the  soldiers  had  en- 
listed themselves,  was  now  expired ;  and  the  bad  success  of  tbt 
preceding  campaign  had  been  so  very  discouraging,  that  no  per- 
son was  willing  to  engage  himself  during  the  continuance  of  a 
war,  of  which  the  event  seemed  to  be  so  doubtibl.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this.  General  Washington  found  his  army  daily  decreai- 
ingjn  strength;  so  that  from  30,000,  of  whom  it  oonaiated  when 
General  Howe  landed  on  Staten  Island,  sea^ely  a  tenth,  part  could 
now .  be  mustered.  To  assist  the  chief  eommander  as  much  ai 
possible.  General  Lee  had  collected  a  body  of  forces  in  the  north; 
but  on  his  way  south wjtfd  having  imprudently  taken  .«p  his  lodg- 
ing at  some  distance  from  his  troops,  information  was  pven  to 
Colonel  Harcourt,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  Lee  was  made  prisoner.  The  loss  of  this  general 
was  much  regretted^  the  more  especially  as  he  was  of  superior 
quality  to  any  prisoner  in  the  possession  of  .the  colonists.  Six 
field-officerr  were  offered  in  exchange  for  him,  but  refused;  and 
the  congress  was  highly  irritated  at  its  being  reported  that  he  was 
to  be  treated  as  a  deserter,  having  been  a  half-pay  oflker  in  the 
Qritish  service  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  eoBsequcocs 
of  this  they  issued  a  proclamation,  threatening  to  retaliate  on 
the  prisoners  in  their  possession  whatever  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  on  any  of  thoe^  taken  by  the  British ;  and  ^eapecially, 
that  their  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  the  treatment  of  G«« 
iieral  Lee.    - 

In  the  mean  time,  the  c6ngress  proceeded  wit>h  .the  moat* 
ii^de&tigable  diligence  to  recruit  their  army,'  and  bound  their 
spldiers  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  yean,  or  during  the  eontina* 
^^ee  of  the  war.  The  army  designed  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 
wasio  consist  of  eighty-ejght  twttalions;  of  which,  eoeh  pro- 
vince was  (0  contribute  its  quota;  and  twenty  dollam  Were  ^Sxt* 
ed  es  a  bounty  to  each  soldier,  besides  an  allotment  4rf  lands  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  thia  allotment  it  was  stipulated,  that 
efusb  aoldier  should  have  100  acres;  an  ensign,  150;  a  UeutC'* 
jniuit,  20Q ;  a  captain,  300;  a  major,  400;  a  licutenantpcolone^ 
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450;  and  a  colonel,  500.  No  lands  were'promiaed  to  those  who 
enlisted  only  for  three  years.  All  officers  or  soldiers  disabled 
through  wounds  received  in  the  service,  were  to  enjoy  'half-pay 
during  iife.  To  defrfyy  the  expence,  congress  borrowed  five  mil* 
lions  of  dollars  at  five  per  cenl.,  for  payment  of  which  the  Uni« 
ted  States  became*  surety.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  ani- 
mate the  people  ^o  vigjorous  exertions,  a  declaration  was  publish- 
ed, in  which  they  set  forth  the  necessity  there  was'  for  taking 
proper  methods  to  ensure  success  in  their  cause :  they  endea- 
voured to  palliate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  misfortunes  which 
had  already  happened;  and^  represented  the  true  cause  of  the 
present  distress  to  be  the  short  term  of  eiliistment. 

This  declaratiotr,  combined  with  the  imminent  danger  of  Phi- 
ladelphia^ roused  the  American  people  to  exert  themseires  t4 
the  utmost,  in  order  to  reinforce  General  Washington's  army;  ' 
and  they  soon  received  farther  encouragement,  by  an  exploit  of 
that  general  against  the  Hessians.  As  the  royal  army  extended 
in  difierent  earttonments  for  a  considerable  length,^  6en6ral 
Washington,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  to  ^hich  Philadel- 
phia was  exposed,  resolved  to  make  some  attempt  on  those  di- 
visions^ of  the  enemy  which  lay  nearest  that  city.  These  hap« 
pened  to  be  the  Hessians,  who  lay  in  three  divtsioni*  On  the 
25th  of  December,  he  set  out  with  aii  intent  to  surprise  that 
body  of  the  enemy  which  lay  at  Trenton.  His  army  was  divided 
into  three  battalions,  one  of  which  he  ordered  to  cross  the  De«» 
laware  at  Trenton  Ferry,  a  little  below  the  town;  the  second  at' 
a  distance  below,  at  a  place  called  Bordentown,  whete  the  se- 
cond division  of  Hessians  was  placed];  while  he  himself  with. the 
third,  directing  his  course  to  ia  ferry  some  miles  above  Trenton, 
mtended  to  have  passcfd  it  at  midnight,  and  attack  the  Hessians 
at  br^ak  of  day.  But,  by  reason  of  various  impediments,  it  was 
eight  in  the' morning  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination. The  enemy  did  not  perceive  his  approach  till  they 
^vere  sdddenlv  attacked.  Colonel  Ralle,  wfib  commanded  them, 
dkl  all  'that  could  be  expected  from  a  brav^  and  experienced 
officer  5  but  every  thing  wi»-in  such  confiision,  that  no  efforts  of 
valor  or  skill  could  now  avail  them.  The  colonel  himself  was' 
mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  entirely  broken,  thefar  artillery' 
trized,  and  about  1000  taken  prisoners. 

This  action^  though  seemingly  of  no  very  decisive  nature,  was 
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of  grcftt  ad^atitage  to  tfae  Aaierieaa  baii^  It  tdnded  gicttlj  f» 
lettea  the  felur  which  the  proiddcials  had  of  the  UntiaoB^  Mt  th« 
•aane  tiftie  that  it  equally  abated  the  oodfidcnce  fHuch  the  Bri« 
tlih  had  till  now  put  id  them.  -  ReinforiceipeOta  came  hi  to  Ge* 
xiend  WashiQ^n't  amy  (jrom  all  quartets  ;  so  that  Be  vm  loon 
in  a  condition  to  leave  Philaderpbia^  aod  take  up  bis  qnarteri  at 
Tretiton.  Emboldened  by  his  success^  he  determfaied  to  make 
tn  attempt  on  a  division  of  the  British  forces  stationed  at  Mai* 
denhead,  a  town  situated  haff-way  between  Trenton  and  Prince- 
town.  This  consisted  of  three  regiments^  under,  the  eoomiand 
,  of  Colonel  Mawhood,  an  ofeBoer  of  gredt  merit.  The  troops 
were  surprised  on  their  march;  but»  though  they  were  separately 
surrounded  and  attacked  by  a  force  vastly  superior,  they  charged 
the  Anberican  troops  so  reacdutely  with  their  b^yoneCs^  that  the 
British  made  good  thAr-  retreat.  These  attempts  of  the  Ameri* 
oansy  however,  with  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  people^  showed 
the  imposjsibiliiy  of  madntajniog  posts  so  far^adva&ced  in  the 
enemy's  country;  bo  that  it  was  tesohred  to  retreat  towards 
Brunswick,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  with  the  troops  and  maga- 
nnea  it  contained,  from  frilling  into  the  hands  ^  the  provinoials. 
Oeoend  Washington  omitted  no  opportunity  of  recovering  what 
bad  been  lost;  and,  by  dividing  his  army  into  smdl  partieS| 
which  could  be  re^omited  cm  a  few  hours  warning,  he  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  covered  the  face  of  the  Country,  and  repossessed 
himself  of  all  the  important  platies. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776,  with  scarce  any  real  ad- 
vantage fo  the  rayaKsts,  other  than  the  acquisition  of  the  city  of 
'New  York,  and  of  a  few  fortresses  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  where 
the  troops  were  constrained  to  act  with  ifs  mueh  cireomspctetioB 
aa  if  they  had  been  besieged  by  a  victbKous  arooy,  iMead  of 
Iveiog  themselves  the  conquerora* 

The  British  army  at  New  York  began, 'in  1777»  to  exertise  a 
kind  of  predatory  war,  by  sending  olit  parties  t^  destroy  maga- 
zines, make  incursions,  and  take  or  destroy  such  ferts.  ay  by  oa 
the  banks  of  rivers^  td  which  their  great  conMsand  of  shippiif 
gave  them  access. .  In  this  they  were  generally  soQBsatfiil  |  the 
provincial  ma^gasines  at  Peek's  Hilly  a  place  aboat  frfry  .miles 
distant  from  New  Ychrk,  were  deali'oyedy  the  ttmn  •  of  DmibBry, 
in  Connecticut^  burnt,  and  that  of .  RSdgefield,  in  the  soma  pto* 
^^^  was  taken  pisssesriw  of*    In  returning*  frooi  the  kM  ex- 
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pedhion^:  tk»:  Bfidslt  Iwete'  gfestly  hftruMd  by  the'oo^y  under 
Generals  Arnold,  Wooater/ and  Sttllivan;  but  they  imute  good 
tbeir  retreat  in  spfteof  all  opposition,  with  the  lofts^of  only  170 
killed  arid  wounded.  '  On  the  American  side  the  Joss,  was  ^uch 
greater;  General  Wooster  was  Mled^  •and  Arnold  in  thie  'most 
imminent  danger.    On^the  other  hand,  the  Americans*  desth»yed 
the  Store  ^t  Sag^  Harbour^  in  Long  Island^  and'taadepriBOoeis 
o£  all  who  defended  the  place. '  As  this  method  of"  making  war 
could  answer  but  Kttle  purpose,  and  savored  niore  of  the  *  baito* 
rous  ineursions  of  savages  than*  of  a  war  carried  on  by  a  civilized 
people,  it  waB  resolved  by  the  British  |;eneral  to  tiiake  an  at^ 
tempt  on  Piilladelphia.    At  first  it -was  thought'that.thisrcooid 
be  done  throogh  the  Jerseys;  but  General  Washington  had  receif 
vedsuch  l^ge  reinfof^cenients^  and  po^ed  hianself  so  strongly/ 
that  it  was  found  to  be  inipracticabie.     Many  stratagems- were 
used  tOi  draw  him  from  thivS  strong  situation,  but  ^Withbirt  sae^' 
cess;  80  that  it  was  fdimd  necessary  to  make  the  attempt 'on 
Philadelphia  by  sea.    While  the  preparations  ibr  this  expedi^tioii 
were  going  forward^  the  Americansiibund  means  to  make  amends 
for  the  capture  of  General  Lee  by  that  of  General  Prescot,'  who 
was  seized  in  his  quarters  \i^th  his  idd-de-camp,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  General  Lee  had  been.     This  was  exceedingly 
morti^ng  to  the  general  himself,  as  he  had  not  long  before  set 
a  price  upon  General  Arnold,  by  oflferiYig  a  sum  of  nxftiey  to  any 
oue  that  apprehended  him;  which  the  latter  answ^ed^  by  setting 
a  lower  price  upon  General  Prescot.  .  ^ 

Tlie  month  of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  preparationcr 
for  the  expedition  against  Philadelphia  weris  completed ;  and  ft 
was  the  23d  before  the  fleet  was  able  to  sail*  from  Sandy  Hook^ 
The  force  employed  in  this  expedition  consisted  of:  thirty-  six  bat- 
talions of  British  and  Hessians,  a  regiment  c^  light  horse,  and  a 
body  of  loyalists  raised  at  New  York.  The  remainder  of  these/ 
with  seventeen  battalions,  and  another  body  of  light  horsey  were 
stationed  at  New  York,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Seven  batta«< 
lions  were  stationed  at  Rhc^de  Island.  After  a  week's  sailing/ 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware ;  when  they  received 
certain  intelligence,  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  was'  so  effec-' 
tnally  obstructed,  that  no  possibility  of  forcing  a  passage  re« 
mained.  Upon. this  it  was.resoh^ed  to  prdceed  further 'soii^h- . 
waid,  to  Chesiqpeiik  Bay^^  in  Maryland^  frpin  whence  the  distance ' 
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to  PhtlMU|iln4  W4&:  ml  V4i7\g9S«t,  md  mbcne'  tli^  pramfieU 
amiy  wlwld  fmd  lew.  ad  van!  Age,  ftomlheniitiire;^  the  toon  try, 
thdti  Id  the  Jtr^ejriU  Qa  tbr  i«$wa  pf  their  .arrivtl  in  Chesspeak, 
fisnoral  Waahingtod  t«ft  tb^  J^nej^  anct  haitfintd  to  the  relief 
et  Phy^delfihbi;  iiiid^  m  th^  l^ginnini;  of  Sepikember,  inat  the 
txiyal  Bfliiy  at  Bfandy^Wint  Credit  ahoAt  itad-dBgr^  bftwetxk  Um 
lifladiif  theElh  and  PMladelphi]^.:  Her^  fae.ad(wed  to^kis  £»« 
latr  oitthodioC'Sliivimhiag  wA  hidraiaing  t&e  royal' army  cm  its 
HuMii;  bat^  af'  this(  proved  iiisufident  to'istop  ilis  pvogrrs,  be 
iettreditQ  that  si<fe  ^  the  creek:  next*  to^  Philmielpliiay  mUSh  an 
intent  to^du^Nite  the  passage.  This  brought  on  a  general  ea* 
^sgement,  on  the  Utfa  of.  Septci»A)er>  in  a^hleb  <he  AnaericaDS 
were  defeated;  and  ft  wte  ooly;  Shrongh  the  apt^roaidh  of  nigfat 
^hat  they  were  aured  froln  being  entkely.  d?9trc^ed,.  On  this 
oeeaBioo',  tho  ppoTiodsiik  lest  about  1000  in  killed  and  wounded^ 
beaidea  400  taken  prisoners. 

Tlfeloas  of  this  battle  proved  also,  the  loss  of  Philadelphia* 
General  Washington  retired  towaids  Lam-aster,  an  inland  town 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Here  the  British  geneetl  took  auch 
measures  a^  must  Imtc  forci^d  the  priyyineiak  to  a  seeoud  en* 
gageihent,  but  a>  violent  vsin,  which  lasted  i^  da^  and  a  tugbt, 
prevented  his  design*  General  Washingtooi  though  he  eould 
tot  prevent  the  .loss  of  Tblladelphia,  sliU  adhered  to  bis  oiriginal 
f;lan  of  disEtressiag:  the  royal  party,  by  laying  aHtbushes^  and  cut- 
ting off  detached  pactie&r  but  in  tMs  he  ii^aa  lesa  snotess&il  than 
formerly ;  and  one  of  his  own  detachment^>  which  lay  in  amfaiisb 
kr  a  WQod^  weie  themselves  surprised  and  entirely  defeated,  with 
the  kas  of  300  killed  and  woi^nded^  besides  a  great  number  ta- 
ken, and  alt  their  arms  and  baggage. 

•  Cienetal  Howe  now  perceiving  that  the  Aaiericant  would  not 
iisk  another  battle,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  capital,  toc^ 
pcAoeable  po^essioa  of  it  on  the  86th  of  September*  His  fiiai 
earewas  then  to  cut  off,  by  roeaas  of  strong  batDcries,  the  oom- 
ninnication  between  the  iq>pec  and  lower  pcirta  of  the  river: 
whic\]i  was'  executed,  notwithstanding  the  ofspositiGn  of  aome 
American  armed  vessda;  one  of  wk|ch  canrying.dS  gvna,  vgas 
taken.  His  neid  taak  was  to  open  a  communication  with  it  by 
sea,  and  this  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficuHy.  A  vast  number 
of  batteries  and  forta  had  been  erected,  and  imiueofle  machines, 
famed  like  cAepauo;  ds  JHzey  from  whepor  they  .tMk  their  qaoie. 
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stqikinthemeiit^IMPi^eiaitits  narigatto  Aftilh&'Ikiet^VM  senft 
laiud  to  tbe  olovdi  ^f  die  itTtfr^  itt  49r(Mr  to  eo-operate  wUrh  tfto 
anny^  this  liporkivhawaner  lAiQfiottk,  ww  aecompli^hed ;  mnr  did 
tbe  ppovioctate  give  tmiob  oppontion,  well  kfic^iAg  that-  all  pla* 
ces  ti  thii  kind  ware  noir  uiytenable.  Getieral  Washington, 
however,  took  the  advantage  of  the  tOffiA  aimy  being  divided^ 
to  attack  the  camp  of  the  principal  div^ion  ik  it,  that  lay  at 
6eiiMQ^0«ni)  in  ttte  meighbouri^od  of  PhH^^phia.  In  thier 
he  met  Hfkh  very  little  lotcftse;  for,  though  he  r^^hed  the  place 
of  deyfiaalm  l^tknee  o'ctodk  in  tiio^rning,  the  patroles  had 
time  to  eai  the  traops  to  arm««  The  Americaiis  made  a  very 
reiolDte  attack ;  bat  they  were  received  Mrith  sueh  bravery,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  r^reat  hi 
gmat  diaoNiet;  with  the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying  off 
Mr  caancRi,  thoogh  puvsoed  for  a  cdnsideraMe  wHy,  afbr  hav- 
ing 300  kiiied,  600  Poinded,  «nd  up^Ws  of  400  takto  prSsOii** 
en,  among  v$bom  v^ete  fifty-fiMc  oSeers.  On  the  Britiidi  Adti, 
the  io88  antbimtcd  to  490  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  70  killed  ; 
among  whoti  were  Geneial  Agnew  ciid  Colorid  9iTd,  with  ^ome 
other  excellent  officers. 

There  '^ill  remained  two  atrong  forts  on  the  Detawtife  to  be 
nedoced.  .  Tbeee  weve  Mud  IslaAd  and  Red  Bank.  The  various 
obstnietiona  whoch  the  Anocricam  bad  tibrown  in  Ihe  Way  ren« 
(bed  it  aecessary  to  hiaug  np  the  Ajigaota^  9l  nhif  of  the  lih^, 
and  the  Merlin  ifigtite,  to  tho  attack  of  Mwd  Island  |  but,  du* 
ring  the  hcttt  of  the  adion,  both  weve  grounded*  Upoh  thi^y 
tb  AiMmaiia  «ent  down  four  -fifs-sfaips,  and  dh*ec«ed  Ihe  whole' 
fire  from  tlieir  gslleya  qgitiinat  tbem»  The  6>rnier  were  t^ndeiiedf 
meflectifftl  by  l^he  ooacageand  akill  of  the'  British  eeamen ;  btit^ 
chiriDg  the :  cMgagemeUt,  both  the  Aagusta  and  Merlin  took  ^ie^ 
and  wett  burnt  to  ashes,  imd  the  other  ships  obliged  to  w{ch«> 
draw.  The  enemy,  enootiraged  fay  this  unsoccesiriul  attemptf  pro<» 
ceeded  to  throw  ndw  bhstroetions  In  the  way ;' but  the  British  ge^ 
nerel  havihg  found  means  to  eoiwey  a  nombet  of  eannbn,  and  to 
nm  batterwf  within  a  gun-shot  of  the  fort,  by  land,  and  bring- 
ing up  tbreO  abipir  of  the  line  whidh  i»oont)ed  heavy  cannon,  the 
gornsony  after  makwig'  a  tigorous^  defence  for  one  day^  perceiving 
that  prepuraAions  were  making  fotf  a  general  assault  on^the  hi^t^ 
ibsndoned  the  place  in  the'  night4  Those  who  defended  Red 
Bank  MloW«4  their  ettampks  dtid  abandoned  it  on  tke  approach 
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and  adt  them  on  fire ;  /but  a  few  escaped  to  Lake  Geoi^.  The 
garrismi  of  Crown  Point,  having  destn^yed  or  carried  off  evciy 
thing  of  valoe^  retired  to  Ticonderoga. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  seemed  eirery  where  tending 
to  ruin  :  even  those- who  had  been  most  sanguiiie  in.  their  ctnae 
began  to  waver.  The  time,  also/  for  whi^h'  the,  soldiers  had  en- 
listed themselves,  was  now  expired ;  and  the  bad  success  of  the 
preceding  campaign  had  been  so  very  discouraging,  that  no  per-* 
spn  was  willing  to  engage  himself  duri^  the  continuance  of  a 
war,  of  which  the  event  seem^  .to  be  so  donbtfoi.  In  CQUse- 
(juence  of  this.  General  Washington  found  his  army  daily  deereas* 
ing.in  strength;  so  that  from  30,000,  of  whom  it  consisted  when 
General  Howe  landed  on  Staten  Island,  scarcely  a  tenth,  part  could 
ipw  ,be  mustered.  To  assist  the  chief  commander  as  mudi  as 
possible.  General  Lee  had  collected  a  body  of  forces  in  the  north; 
but  OH  his  way  southward  having  imprudently  taken  .up  hia  lodg- 
ing at  some  distance  from  his  troops,  information  was  given  to 
Colonel  Harcourt,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  theneigb- 
boiirhood,  and  Lee  was  made  prisoner.  Theloas  of  this  general 
was  much  regretted,  the  more  especially  as  be  was  of  superior 
quality  to  any  prisoner  in  the  possession  of^the  coloiiiata.  Six 
fteld-ofBcers'W.ere  offered  in  exchange  for  him,  but  refused;  and 
tbe  eongreas  was  highly  irritated  at  its  being  reported  that  be  waa 
to  be  treated  as  a  deserter,  having  been  a  half*pay  ofiioer  in  the 
Qritish  service  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  eoBsequcoot 
of  this  they  isisued  a  proclamation,  threatening  to  retaliate  on 
the  prisoners  in  their  possession  whatever  puniabmrat  ahould  be 
ipflicted  on  any  of  those  taken  by  the  Britiah ;  and  ^eapecially, 
that  their  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  the  treatment  of  Ge« 

iieral  Lee.    - 

In  the  mean  time,  the^  cdngreas  proceeded  with  .the  moat- 
ii^defatigable  diligence  to  recruit  their  army,'  and  bound  their 
spldiers  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  or  during  the  oontmu*- 
apee  of  the  war.  The  army  designed  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 
was  to  consist  of  eighty-eight  Iwttalions ;  of  which^  each  pro- 
vince was  (0  contribute  its  quota;  and  twenty  dollaia  Were  dEer- 
sd  as  a  bounty  to  eaeh  soldier,  besides  aa  allotment  4rf  lands  at 
tbe  end  of  the  war.  In  this  allotment  it  was  stipulated^  that 
e9ch  soldier  should  have  100  acres ;  an  ensign,  ISO;  a  Ueute- 
n»nt,  20Q ;  a  captain,  300;  a  jnajor,  400;  a  UMtmrnt^enUmtif 
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450;  and  a  colonel,  500.  No  lands  were'promiaed  to  those  who 
enlisted  only  for  three  years.  Ail  officers  or  soldiers  disabled 
through  liirbunds  received  in  the  service,  were  to  enjoy  'half-pay 
during  life.  To  defrfvy  the  expence,  congress  borrowed  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  five  per  cenl.,  for  payment  of  which  the  Uni« 
ted  States  became*  surety.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  ani- 
n^te  the  people 'to  vigorous  exertions,  a  declaration  was  publish- 
ed, in  which  they  set  forth  the  necessity  there  was'  for  taking 
proper  methods  to  ensure  success  ^n  their  cause :  they  endea- 
voured to  palliate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  misfortunes  which 
had  already  happened;  and>  represented  the  true  cause  of  the 
present  distress  to  be  the  short  term  of  eiliistment. 

This  declaratiotr,  combined  with  the  imminent  danger  of  Phi- 
ladelphia,  roused  the  American  people  to  exert  themselyes  t4 
the  utmost,  in  order  to  reinforce  General  Washington's  army;  ' 
and  they  soon  received  farther'encouragement,  by  an  exploit  of 
that  general  against  the  Hessians.  As  the  royal  army  extended 
in  different  cantonments  for  a  considerable  length,^  6eneral 
Washington,  perceiviifg  the  imminent  danger  to  ^hich  Philadel- 
phia was  exposed,  resolved  to  make  some  attempt  on  those  di-^ 
visions-  of  the  enemy  which-  lay  nearest  that  city.  These  hap« 
pened  to  be  the  Hessians,  who  lay  in  three  divisions.  On  the 
25th  of  December,  he  set  out  with  aii  intent  to  surprise  that 
body  of  the  enemy  which  lay  at  Trenton.  His  army  was  divided 
into  three  battalions,  one  of  which  he  ordered  to  cross  the  De«» 
laware  at  Trenton  Ferry,  a  little  below  the  town;  the  second  at' 
a  distance  below,  at  a  place  called  Bordentown,  whete  the  se^ 
i:ond  division  of  Hessians  was  placed';  while  he  himself  with  .the 
thirds  directing  his  course  to  a  ferry  some  miles  above  Trenton, 
int^ded  to  have  passc^d  it  at  midnight,  and  attack  the  Hessians 
at  break  of  day.  But,  by  reason  of  various  impediments,  it  was 
eight  in  the' morning  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination. The  enemy  did  not  perceive  his  approach  till  they 
^were  sdddenlv  attacked.  'Colonel  Ralle,  wfio  commanded  them, 
did  all  'that  could  be  expected  from  a  brav^  and  experienced 
offii^erj  bttt  every  thing  wi»-in  such  confusion,  that  no  efforts  of 
▼alor  or  skill  could  now  avail  them.  Tiie  colonel  faimsdf  was' 
fnortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  entirely  broken,  their  artillery' 
seized,  and  about  1000  taken  prisoners. 

This  action^  though  seemingly  of  no  very  decisive  natmre,  was 
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mwy  dis<w(bir>»  -ifespaiikife  ^  being  bMc  to  make  anjr  stand '^ 
Fjm  Aww^  they  set  £»  to  it^  aiMi  reticed  to  Fort  Edivard*  la 
ajir  these  engasemedlit^  the  lose  of  killed  aod  wduoded  in  the 
TVfUik  mmf  did '  not  exceed  200  men* 
rG^fu^mi  BurgOyiie  was  tioiir  oUiged  to^sa8pead  bis  eperatiuns 
fiiiff:fojtte  time^  and  nrait  at  SkcDesborougfa  for  the  artival.of  hi9 
teikta^  plHmsions^  &c«  He  ttenefove  eaapl^jed  this  interval  in 
nf^loag^'toadsthfon^  the  eoantry  alhiut  St.  Anne^  and  in  clear* 
if g  fk  fiMSfige  for  bis  troofis  to  proceed  against  the  enemy.  This 
\f as  ntieoded  m'l/th '  mcredibie.  toil  ^  bat  all  obstaeles  ifete  sot- 
WNiQted: wtb  «qii!al  patience  and  resokOioQ  by  the  amay.  In 
sipoil,  after  indergoing  tlffi  htsiost  difitculties  that  eoold  be  no- 
c^^Qj^e^  and  making  every  exeiCiion  tfaat  man  could  make,  he 
wtv^  with  In  shny  befixe  Fort  Edward  about  the  «nd  of  Jnly. 
Hf«e  Genteil  SeUkyior  had  hetn  for  some  time  endbavouriag  to 
r^miJI'tfafe^faiittend  America  forow,  and  had  been  joined  bt 
General:  Sinckdr^vritbthe  remanis  of  hie  army;  the  garrison  of 
V0$t  Geotfp  ibo^  .sitiiiated  upon  <hs  lakf  of  that  name,  bad  eirih> 
cuaftodiChe  plats,  <  add  natired  to  Fori  Edorard.  Howviever,  on  the 
a|ipmaeb4rf^e  soyal  anay^  tiiey  «0tii«d  tbenoe  dso,  and  formed 
thoiir;  hdadquatters  at  Siaratoga.  HbtuntbsCanding  tho  great 
SHoeessctt  df  the  fifjcisk  general,  the  AioericBiis  showed  nat  the 
least  disjtaiilSMt  to  siMbmit^  biit  seemed  only  to  eobsider  how 
thsyiiii^afalts  the ^ost  ^ffisetual  ?emtance»  For  this  pnr- 
pvse^.  tbe;arflkia'wer^49Mry  vvhere  raised  and  draughted  to  join 
the  anny  at  Saratoga  ;r  and  sa<rb  tiambeia  of  volunaeers  w«re 
4ttiy  added,  thai  they  soon  bcjgiin  to  Mcover  from  the  terror  into 
ishioll  they  bad  been  thrown.  Thai;  they  migbt  hwre  a  cooh 
mandM  whose  abilkies  could  he  relied  an.  General  Amold  was 
appiriafteii^  ^9»b»  repaired  to  Saratoga  wHh  a  coandemble  tmki  of 
artillery ;  but  receiving  fflfteUigence  that  Colonel  St.  Leger  was 
pmteifdhig  with'  great  tapkRty  ki  bis  expedition  oa  die  Mohawk 
Rilrer,  kef  reOMywed  ta  Stfliwater,  a  place  ahout  half-way  between 
SanMga  4*id' t^e  jnnetkm  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson's  Ri^er, 
Hhe  ieok>nel)  hi  the  mean  time,  had  adnrnped  as  far  as  Fort 
StaniHic;  the  siege  of  <^lirbleb  be  prei^ed  with  great  vigor.  On 
th«(-<ib  4if  August,  tindeistimdkig  that  a  M^ply  of  prommns, 
eeMrfed  by  e^t  drnkie  hMcbed  men,  was  on  the  way  to  the 
foit,^!^  d^iftirtied  SIf  John  lohnson  with  a  streng  deta^mant 
t^4nte#oept  it.    Ttatehe  did  «»  effeetnatlyy  ihtt  besides  .idtei^ 
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«epli^  fehe  ptovisimi^  400  of  il9  ^ard  M^fc  riaiti^;200.tatoii^ 
and  the  x^9t  eauenped  wilh  ^eat  4i$e«Uy.  T))e  gamson,  :lio«v^ 
«ii«i^  iver^  not  ta  be  intimidateii  by  tbiA  disMiteiSy  nor  ^  th» ; 
Ibfeait  or  reprcys^^ation  M  St.  ibegei::  on  lb«  a>]»firftry»  ilMiy 
miwfe  aeveral  ^ec0isfi»l  a^IUe^^  wk^  CokH«el  Willot,  th^  iMoii4 
in  conanftfiBids  a«4  thm  g^rHfom^Hi  in  copipnvy  ivitb  aMth«^ 
ev^  vetHtir^  9iut  oftbe  fo«t;  aod^  eluding^  tW  vigiliaicis  of  ihi 
i»iMiQ.y^  pinMe<l*tbroi»gh tben^  in  ofd^r. ti>  \mXjm  themard^ «if 
£lfneral  Afnold  to  th(9ir  aariatance^  ^      ..  ...  .2 

Tbna  tib^  aSaita  of  Qolonfjl  Si»  L^ger,;  spemtd  to  beiti.no  y^ 
fatoirable  ri|iiiMJo<f>  noCwUbstftDdittg  hi^  late  sucoeaSf  and  thef" 
i^fWp  fow  t(^I)]r  rwiod  by.tU  daaeirtiOtt  of  tbe  ilndiaas. .  Tbaf 
htfd.  b«4n  alarmed  by. the  .refK>rjt  of  Geo^ral.  AmaU'a  adKaneic^ 
M^lh  2000  xom  tq  tlw  relief  of. .the  fort;  ittid^  while  th^  coieocl 
waa  atl;^iiifHing  to  giv^  them  ^ncoucagem^nt^  aDetshet  repmt  iwa 
•pread,  >tbH.  General  B^rgoyne  had  been  defeated  «itb^gnat 
atajuightet/ mrvd  was  iu>w.fiyiQg  before  the  pitwuidalai  .  On  thia^ 
he  was  obiiged-fo  retreat, .  with  the.  lass  of  the  teota,  andaoiBe. 
iof  the  jirtiUery  and  military  sterea.  .....    y 

Generid  jBttrgoyney  in  the  mean  titne,  m>twitb8tahdipjg;  die 
difficulties  ha  h^  ahready  austaxaed,  found  that  he  nmststiU  m* 
^punter  rnon^  The  roads  he  had  aude  with  aa  much  labor  and 
pains,  were  deatnpyed,  either  by  the  iw^etneas  of  the  aeason,  or-^y 
^be*  enemy ;  eo  that  the  .{icotiaiona  he  brought  Crooa  Fort  £Laoi]ge 
coald  not  arrfve  at  his  eatnp  without  prodigious  %sA^  On.  hearing 
iof  the  aiege  of  Fort  Stfuinax  by  Colonel  St.  I^ft^ger,  he  detenniiw  ' 
ed  to  move  forward^  in  hopea  of .  inelositiig  the  eiMa9vy:betwiifit  Me 
.own  antiy  .end  that  of  St»  jLeger,  or  of  jibtaiaing  the  oomnaiNl 
of  all  tke  eauo^y  betsifeen  Fort  Stanwixaod  Albaay^f  (in^^aeiaoy  , 
)rate,  a  juniitian  with  Colonel  St.  Leger  wimid  he  effected^  wUalt 
eoiiild  not  but  be  attended  with  the  most  happy  conaeqaoioes; 
The  only  difficulty  wa^  the  want  of  provisions;  ami  thiaiit:wae 
proposed  to  remedy  by  reducing  the  provincial .  nagaziiiea  ^ai 
Benningtan.  For  this  purpose,  Cobnel  Baunie,  aGemian^ittaee  ' 
of  great  bravery,  was  chosen,  with,  a  body  of  500  fftem  Tto 
place  was  abcmt  twenty  miles  from  lindsoD'a.Kmis;  andy  te  * 
auppopt  Gdonel  Banme^s  party,  the  whole  anny.  asaffcbeAup  tiw 
rirer's  bank,  and  encamped  almost. opposite  to. Saratoga,,  iritlk 
the  river  betwixt  it  and  that  place.  An  advanced  purl^  waa 
poated.at  Battea  KiU^  between,  the  camp  and  Benningtoo,' na 
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Older  to  mpport  Colonel  Baume.  In  their  way,  the  Britiafa 
aebed  a  large  supply  of  cattle  and  pn^visions,  whieh  were  iniaie*  i 
diatdy  sent  to  the  camp ;  but  the  badness  of  the  roads  retarded 
thalr  march  so  much,  that  intelligence  of  their  design  was  sent 
M  Bennington.  Understanding  now  that  the  American  >lorce 
4^88  gitetly  superior  to  his  own,  the  colonel  acquainted  the  ge- 
tieral,  who  iqnmediately  dispatched  Colonel  Breyman  with  a 
party  to  his  assistance ;  but,  through  the  same  causes  that  had 
retarded  the  march  of  Colonel  BauVne,  this  assistance  came  too 
late.  General  Starke,  in  the  mean  time,  who  commanded  at 
Bennington,  determined  to  attack  the  two  parties  separately; 
Kid)  for  this  purpose,  advanced  against  Colonel  Baume,  wjiom 
be  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  attacked  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lenoe.  The  troops  defended  themselves  with  great  valor,  but 
were  to  a  tnan  either  killed  or  taken.  Colonel  Brevman,  after 
a  desperate  engagement,  had  the  good  luck  to  effect  a  retreat 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which  otherwise  he  conld 
not  have  done,  as  his  men  had  expended  all  their  ammunition. 

General  Burgojme,.  disappointed  in  his  attempt  on  Benning;- 
ton,, applied  himself  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  procure  pro- 
visions from  Fort  George;  and,  having  amassed  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  last  for.  a  month,  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  river  Hudson^  which  he  crossed  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, encamping  on  the  hills  and  -plains  near  Saratoga.  As 
aoon  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  encamped  at  Still- 
water under  General  Gatesj  he  determined  to  make, an  attack; 
for  which  purpose  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  central  cnvi- 
sion  of  his  army,  having  General  Fraser  and  Colonel  Breyman 
on  the  right,  with  Generals  Reidesel  and  Philips  on  the  left.  In 
this  position  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy  on  the  19th  of 
September.  •  But  the  Americans  did  not  now  wait  to  be  attacked : 
on  the  contrary,  they  attacked  the  central  division  with  the 
greatest  ardor ;  and  it  was  not  until  General  Philips  \irith  the 
artillery  came  up,  that  they  could  be  Repulsed.  On  this  occa- 
sion, though  the  Britbh  troops  lost  only  330  in  killed  ^and 
wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  less  than  1500,  the  former  were 
very  mueh  alarmed  at  the  obstinate  resolution  shown  by  the 
Americans.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 'the  British  from 
advancing  towards  the  enemy,  and  posting  themselves  the  next 
day  vrithin  cannon-shot  of  their  lines.    But  their  allies  the  In* 
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itmfcibj^p.to  desert  m  great  nunibers;  and  at  the  «ame  time* 

tlie  general  was  in  the  h^hest.  degree  ndortified  by  having  no.  Tti*- 
teUigeiuse^ofany.assistenee  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ad  had  been 
stipttlated*^^    He  now  received  a  letter  from  him,  by  wt\icb  he 
w&i  infe^nied  .that  Sir  Henry  intended  to  make  a  4i^'^fsion  on 
the  NodJi^Siiver  in  his  favbr.     This  afforded  but  little  comfort : 
bowever^^he  returned  an  answer  by  several  trusty  persons  whom 
he  dispaUshed  .different  ways,  stating  his  present .  distressed  situ- 
ation^ and  mentioning  that  the  provisions  and  other  necessaries' 
he  h^d> would. ofily  enable  him  to  hold  out  till  the  12th  of  Oc«' 
tober. 

iki  the  mean  time. the  Americans,-  in  order'  to  cut  off  the  re*' 
treat  of  :the  Bcttish  army,,  undertook  an  expedition  agains^t  Ti-' 
cQiiderqga;  Imt  were  xabKged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  after' 
haviiig  surprised  lall  thb  out-posts,  dmd  taken  a  great  number  of 
boatft  with  some  armed.vessds,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  ^The^ 
army  under  General. tiurgoyne  now  labored  under  the  gretttest' 
distresses;  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  October  he  was  obliged- 
to' diminish; the  soldiers-  aliowanee.     On 'the  7th  of  that  month 
he  determiiied  to  nlove  towards  the  enemy.    For  this  purpose  he 
sent  a  body  of  1500  men  to  reconnoitre  their  left  wing;  intend* 
ing,  if  possibly  t6  break  throi)gh  it  in  order  to  effect  a  retreat. 
This  detaehmeht  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  dreadful  attack 
was  made  up<m  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  which  wafiii 
with  great 'difficulty  preserved. by  a  reinforcement  brought  up  by 
General' Fraser,  who  was  killed  in  the  action.     After  the  troops 
had  with  great  difficulty  regained  their  camp,  it  was  furiously 
assaulted'  by  General  Arnold ;  who,  notwithstanding  all  opposi* 
tion,  would  have  forced  the  entrenchments,  had  he  not  received 
a  dangerous  wound,   which  obliged  him  to  retire.     TbOs  the 
attai^k  iiiikd  on  the  left,  but^  on  the  right  the  camp  of  the  Qer^ 
nutn  reserve  was. forced^  Colonel  Brey man  killed,  and  his  coun- 
tryaien  deieated,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage. 

This  was  by  far  the  heaviest  loss  the  British  army* had  sus^ 
tained  since  the  action  at  Bunker's  Hill.  The  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  near  1200,  exclusive  of  the  Germans; 
but  the  greatest  misfortune  'was,  ^hat  the  enemy  had  now  an 
opening  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  British  forces,  so  that  the 
army  was  threatened  with  entire  destruction.  This  obliged  Ge« 
neral  Burgoyne  once  more  to  shift  his  position,  that  the  enemy 
14.  E  r 
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migfit  aTso  he  6()I]ged  to  aker  theirs;    This'  Mna  aeeotaipKated  «iii 
the  night  of  the  Jt^^  without  sny^oss,  add  oil  the  next  day  he 
ocnitihtied  to  ofTer  the  enemy  hattle;  but  they  were  now  too  vmll 
^ur^d  of  obtaittihg  a  cbmpfote  victory,  by  cutting  off  atl  sop* 
pliies  ff om  the  British^  to  f isk  another  ehgagi^iienC.  i   Wherefore 
they  aiivaiiced.oti  the  light  side,  ih  order  to  inelbse  him^^ntireiy; 
Vhich  obliged  the  general  to  direct  a  retreat  towHids  i  Saratoga. 
But:  the  enemy  had  stationed  a  great  force  (m*  tKei»f«rd!  Jtut  Miid^ 
Sdi^'a  River,  so  that  the  only  possibility  of  retreat  was  by  seed- 
ring  a  passage  to  Lake  George;  and,  to  ieffisct  this,  a  body  of 
ivorkiiien  were  detached,   with  a  strong  guard,   to  repair  tlie 
r^ads  told  bridges  that  led. to  Fort  'Edward.     As  soon  as  tbef- 
Were  gone,  the  enemy  seemed  to  menace  am  attack ;  -  which  ren* 
4ered  it  necessary  to  recll  the  gaaM,  and  the  Wotkn^co,  Eyeing 
int  eodrse  left  expos-jd,  could  not  proceed.:  ~  The*  bo^ts,  which 
conveyed  provisions  down  Hudson's- Rirer,  were  now  estposed'to 
the  eoncinual  fire  of  the  American  mariismen)  who.ideo  took 
lioany  of  then) ;.  so  that  it  became  necessax)*  to  *c^ivey  the  provi- 
sibns  over  land«     In  this  extreme  danger,  it  was  resolved  to 
m^rch  by  night  to  Fort  Edward,  forcing  the  passages  at  the 
fords  eithf  r  above  or  below  the  place ;  and,'  in  .oiiier  to  eflfect 
t^h  the  mor^  easily,  it  was  resolved  that  the  soldiers  should 
Cj&rry  their  provisions  on  their  backs,  leaving  behind  their  bag-> 
gage  and  every  other  incumbrance^     But,*  befcfre  this  could  be 
executed,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had  raised 
strong  entrenchments  opposite  to  these  fords,  .well  provided. with 
cannon,    and  that  they  had  likewise  taken  possession,  of*  the 
rising  ground  between  Fort  George  and  Fort  Edward,  whicib  iu 
like  manner  was  provided  with  cannon*  i    . 

All  this  tiaie  the  American  army  was  increasing  by  the  conti- 
nual arrival  of  militia  and  volunteers  from  all  parts.)  .  Their  par* 
ties  eKtendcd  all  along  the  opposite  bank  of  Hudson's  River, 
and  some  bad  even  passed  it  in  order  to  watch  the  least  move- 
ment of  the  British '  army.  The  whole  fo|-c«  under  General 
Gates  %vas  computed  at  upwards  of  16,000  men,  while  the  army 
under  General  Burgoyne  did  not  anDOunt  to  tiOOO ;  and  every 
part  of  tKe  camp  was  penetrated  by  the  grape  and  rifle  shot  of 
the  cneiny^  besides  discharges  from  their  aitillery,  which  Were 
almost  incessant,  fa  this  state  of  extreme,  distress  and  danger, 
the  army  continued  with  the  greatest  constancy  and  perseverance 


tiUthe  0v0Aif\g  0S  the  \Sth  ofOatdbeir,  wbBnr,  an  inyff^torjr  ^ 
ftti»tmiofi^  bring  teken,  it  wM'Gottnd  that  ho  raort:  rematited  tbiKi 
wbat'W^e'Sttfficienttb  serve  for  three  days ,  ami,  a  couoeil  ot 
Vfiut  being  caSed^  it  ^was  ^nKmnnposly  deta^mined  ths^  there  waa 
fio  tn^thod  hdw  fett)a|iiing  bdtfto  ti»eat  with  the  eifemy.  In  am* 
eequeneeof  thi^  a 'negotiation  was  opened  thie  next  d&y,  which 
speedily  terminated  in  a  capitulation  of  the  Hrhole  British  armyi 
the  prihcip^^n-ticle  of  whic^^as,  that  the  troopa  were  to  huva 
A  f«ee  pasa^e  t^  'Britain,  -en  'Con<iitfon  of  pof.  ^jerving:.  against 
Attierioa  dming  tbe^  war..  On  this,  occasion.  General  <2ates 
ordered  his  atiny  to  l$edp  'Wi<thin  th.etf  eamp,  jwhile  the  -Britiab 
aoldiers'weiit'tb  a  ptabe  appointed,  for  tbein  t9  lay  down  cbeir 
jBTins^^  that  tfie  latter  migfit  not:ba;ve'tbe  adiiHtional  mdrtificsitioo 
of  being;  niade  lifieotaclea  pf  ^a  melanchtily  an  erenti.  Thie  sxom*^ 
berpCithos^  wbD  sundeadsied  at  Saratoga^  amounted  to  5750^ 
According  to  the  American*  accounts  ;  the  list  of  iick  And  Avduii'dr 
4!d  left'  iti).the  oamp  when  tha.army  retreated  to  Sdcato^^^  to 
S28  ;.  and^tlpe  JM^mber  df  thmo.  lost  by  other  aoeidenjto  ^nce  thd 
taking,  ef  Tdeodderoga,  Ito  .near  3jO(^.  But  in  the«eyidenc0 
aftcimairds  jaddoced  bi^foce  the  bouse  of  eonunons  b^. Qenieral 
fiucgpjwiey  it  c^ppeared  that  the  nniniber.of  e£fectiire  men  jn  -thd 
British  aii^y  at  thettihia  it  surcei^dered^  amounted  only  to  3^99; 
whilsl  the  notaober  of  the  An^eriean  ar{nyy:.ai;cardii^  tp  Genafi^ 
Gati^a^reiturn^  was  18;624.  Thirty-fiv^ bi^s  fifild-pieces,  7000 
4tand  of  Afm^^  olothiag  fdr  ian  equal  nnmher  of  aoldlera,  srith 
the  ientd^.  milil«iryHehe9t,:i82c*,  lik:eu4se.fell  ii^o  the  hat)ds  of  thf» 
AmeiieakiiB..  :     .  » 

.  SLu  He^Mjy  .Clintdu^  in<  tthe  niean  < time^  had  sailed  up  the  Noitb 
^iver,>asiid  destroyed: difi..tW0.fort^  called  Montgomery  and  CliJir 
ton,  j«ith<Ib»t  Gonstiti^tion,.  and  another  place  ^eaUed  Contine^^ 
tai^Vilkigie^  where  wese  (xarraeks  £oc2Q00^en^;  Seventy  laigA. 
eanD6nrv]i£re:oimied''awajv  besidpsaLnomher of  sniailoL artillery^ 
and  a  great  qtiantity  of  stores  'and.!ammunitiou ;  a  large  bopM 
andiicbai»ireiBehi^acix)68.t]^e. river  from  FoiHi  M»ntgom^y  to  a 
point  of:  land  ^eattedSl;^  JinthiMiyV  Nose^  whieh  cost  no  less  tb^ 
JP70>000'ssterlmg,  weare-partly:  destroyed  ^ndpi^rtlyoanried  i^way^ 
as  was  ai(Miiiahc«li{Br  boom  of  little  leas  vahie  at  Fort  Cx)ostittt-) 
tioix. '  ABOth|^'|^ack:¥«as,  siadaby  Siir  James  W^Iace^  with 
eemevfri^ateaj  andia  bodgr  oTland  forces  ntider  General  Vaughaot 
The  jibm^wjbildi  mm  su(ferad.  was  named  {iscpus;  'the  foctiScuL^ 


^ 
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tionn  were  destroyed,  and  the  town  itself  redoeed  to  ashes,  as 
that  called  Continental  Village  iiad  been  before,  .  But  these  sue* 
cesses,  of  whatever  importance  they  might  be,  were  oow  dis- 
regarded by  both  parties.  Tl^ey  served  only  to  irritate  the  Ame* 
ricans,  flushed  with  their  success ;  and  they  were  utterly  tnsuffi* 
t:ient  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  British,  who  were  now  thrown 
into  the  ntmost  dismay.    . 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1778,  Lord  North  acqoamted  the 
house  of  commons,  that  a  paper  had  been  laid  before  the  king 
by  the  French  ambassador,  intimating  the  conclusion  of  an  aUi« 
ance  between  the  court  of  France  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  preliminaries  of  this  treaty  had  been  concluded 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1777^  and  a  copy  of  tbeia  sent  to  con- 
gress, in  order  to  counteract  any  proposals  that  might  be  made 
in  the  mean  time  by  the  British  ministiy.  On  February.  6, 
1778,  the  articles  were  signed. 

The  notification  of  such .  a  treaty  as  thb  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war.  On  its  being  announced 
to  the  house,  every  one  agreed  in  an  address  to  his  majesty,  pro- 
mising to  stand  by  him  to  the  utmost  in  the  present  emergency ; 
but  it  was  warmly  contended  by  the  membersin  opposition,- that 
the  present  ministry  ought  to  be  removed  on  accoont  of  their 
numberless  blunders  and  miscarriages  in  every  instance.  Many 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  the  nation  from 
its  trouble  was  to  acknowledge  the.  independency  of  America  at 
once,  and  thus  we  might  still  do  with  a  good  grace,  what  mnst 
inevitably  be  done  at  last,  after  expending,  much  more  blood  and 
treasure  than  had  yet  been  lavished  in  tliis  unhappy  contest, 
l^he  ministerial  party,  however,  entertained  different  ideas.  In- 
stigated by  zeal  for  the  national  honor,  it  was  determined  at 
once  to  resent  the  arrogance  of  France,  and  prosecute  hostilities 
against  Ainerica  with  more  vigor  than  ever^  should  the  tcms 
now  offered  them  be  rejected. 

>  The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  assiduously  employed  their 
agents  at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  Prussia,  and  Tuscany,  in 
order,  if  po^ible,  to  conclude  alltan^s  with  them,  or  at  least 
to  procure  an  acknowledgment  ot  their  independency.  '  As  it 
had  been  reported  that  Britain  intended  'to  apply  for  assistance 
to  Russia,  the  American  commissioners  were  enjoined  to  use 
their  utmost  influence  witkthe  German  princes  to  prevent  such 


KttiiUi«iies  frdm  marchklg  through  theii^.tprrftories^  and  to,  9i|t> 
dea¥Oiir>  to  procure  therecal  of  th^  German  troops  already  sent 
to  America.  To  Fran^\lhey  offered  a  cession  .of  saoh  West 
India  Islands  a&>  should  bQ  taken  by  the  uni|ed  strength  of 
f  ranee  ai^d  Anierica^  and)  should  .3ntain  by  their  joint  endear 
voors  be  dispossessed  of  Newfoundland,.  Cape  Bre.tofl,  and  NoTa 
Scotia^  th^se  territOfries,  should  be  divided  betwixt  the  two  na- 
tions, and'  Great  Britain  be  totally  ex<^uded  from  the  fishery. 
The  propcfsats  to.  the  Spanish  court  were,  that,  in  case  they 
should  think  pr^oper  to  espouse  the.  quarrel,  the  American  States 
should  tissist.in  reducing  Pensacola. under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
provided  their  subjects  w^re  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  the  use  of  the  harbour  of  Pensacola;  and 
they  further  offered,  that,  if  agreeable  to  Spain,  they  would  de- 
clare was  against  Pprtug;al,  s.hould  that  power  expel  the  Ameri* 
can  ships  from  its  ports. 

The  tro<^s  under  General  Burgoyne,  were  about  the  same  pe« 
riod,  p^^paring  to  embark  for  Britain,  according  to  the  conven- 
tion at  Saratoga  5  but,  to  their  utter  surprise,  congress  positivety 
refused  to  allow  them  to  depavt,  under  pretence  that  some  sinisr 
ter  designs  w^re.  harboured  on  the  pf|rt  of  Britain,  and  that  they 
only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  join  the  9ther  troops  at  PhiladeU 
phia.or  New  York. 

The  season  foi;  action  wasDow  approkchi^g;  and  congress  was 
indefatigalile  Uv.its  prep^nitions  for  a  new  campaign,  which^it 
was  confidently  si&id  would  be  the.  last.  Among  other  methods 
taken  for  this  purpose,  it  was  recommended  to  all  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  colanies  to  form  themselvies  into  bodies  of  ca- 
valry to  se^e  at  their  own  expeoc^, during  the  war..  General 
Washington,  ^t.tb«  saine  time^  in  order  to  remove  all  incum- 
bratices  from  his  army,  liglitened  the  baggage  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, by  substituting  ^acks  and  pprl^n^nteausin  plac^  of  cbest9 
and  boxes,  and  using  pack-hoj:se#  instead  of  waggons*  ^On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  drmy,  expecting  to  be  speedily  reiufprjeed 
hy  20,000.  men,^  thought  ^  nothing'  but  concluding  Ihe  war  ac- 
cording (o  theii^  wishes  before  :the  eod  of  the  campfiign.  1%  was 
with  the  ut;iliost  coneei;ii,  as  M^ll  as  jndignatioD, 'therefore,  that 
they  reoeived^the-ttQWs.Qfi  Lord;NQrth's  coocilratory  bill.  It  was 
universally  looked  upcfn;  j»s  t^  uatioual  disgr«)6e, ;  and  some  even 
tore  the  cocklides  frojm  tbdr  batjs^  and;  trampled  lAtem  ¥nder 


• 

four  of  64,  .besides  several 'lacgefrigat»s;;|  ^iidy'  <iX€tka8iTe  of  its 
o^ffipiemeiit  of  sailors,  h^  6000  iparines  dnd  soldiers  oR<board« 
To  oppose  this^  the  Britisb  had  onty  siic  ships  of  64  guns,  three 
of  50,  and  two  of  40, .  with-sonie  ii^ates  tod  sloops.  Notwith- 
stiiDding  this  inferioricy,  hovirever^.  the  British  adfniral  potted 
hm^etf  so  adrantageously,  aud  showed  such  superior  courage 
and  skill,  that  D'Estaing  did  hot  think  proper  to  attack  him. 
He  thevef<»re  remained  at  anchor  fourtniles  off  Sandy  Hook,  tilt 
thci  22Qd  .of  July,  without  effecting,  any  thing  mor6  than  the 
eap^ujt  of.  some  vessels,  which,  through  ignorance  of  his  arri- 
val, fell  ihto^.  his  hiands.  . 

'  TJbe /next  attempt  of  the  French,  admiral,  was,  in*  conjunction 
M^ith  the  Americans,  on  Rhode  Island.  It  was  fuibposed  that 
D^EsCaingi  with  the  6000  troops  hebrboglht  with  bim,  shoold 
i^ake  a  descent  on  the  soiahiem  part  of,  the  island/  while  a  body 
q{  tl)e  Ametieatis  should  take  possessioaof  the  north;  at  the 
same  time  the  Fiienoh  jiqnadron.was.to' enter  the  harbour  of 
Ne^port^  and  ta)(e^*or:  destroy  all.  tbfe  Britisli  shipping.  On  the 
8(h  4^  August  the  French  admiial  entered  the  harbour  as  was 
propo^d,  bfut'fouod  himeelf  unable  t6  effect  any  thing  material, 
l^onl  Hi^e  i^tantty  set  sail  for  Rhode  Island;  and  D'Estaing, 
confiding  in  bts^superiority,  came  out  of  the  harbour  to  meet 
him<  .  A  violent  storm  parted  the  two  fleets,  and  did  so  much 
damage  that  they  .were  both  rendered  unfit  for  Action.  The ' 
French  sufibred  most  $  and  several  of  their  ships,  being  after- 
wards attacked  singly  by  the  British,,  very  nanrowly  escaped  be- 
ing  t^ken.  On  the  20th  of  August  D*Estaing  retnmed»to  New- 
port m  a  very  shattered  couditilon;  and,  not  thinking  himself 
safe  there,  sailed  two  days  after  fbr  Boston.  General  Sullivan 
bad  landed  in  >tfae  ^m^an  time  on  tjie  northern,  part  of  Rhode 
Inland  with  10,000  men.  On  the  17th  of  August -they  began 
their  opecations  by  erecting  batteries,,  and  making  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  British  lines.  But  General  Pigot,  who  corn- 
commanded,  in  Newport,  had  taken,  such  effectual  care  to  se- 
cure himself  on  the  land-side,  that  without,  the  assbtance  of  a 
marine  force  it  was  altogetiier  impossible  to  attack  him  with  any 
pmbabiitty  of  success.  The  conduct  of- D'Estaing,  >  therefore, 
who  had  abandoned  them  when  master  of  tlie  harbour,  gave  the 
greatest  disgust  to  the  people  of  New  England,  and  Sullivan 
began  to  think  of  a  retreat.    On  perceiving  his  intentions^  the 
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g«rri8on*89ilied  out  upon  him  with  so  much  vi^or,  that,  it  was 
not  withdut  difficulty  that  he  effected  his  retreat.  He  had  not 
been  long  gone  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  a  body  at 
4000  men  y  which^  had  it  arrived  sooner,  would  have  enabled 
the  British  commander  to  have  gained  a  decisive  advantage  over 
him,  as  well  as  to  have  destroyed  the  town  of  Providence,  which 
by  its  vicinity  to  Rhode  Island,  and  the  enterprises  which  were 
continually  projected  and  carried  on  in  that  place,  tcept  the  in* 
habitants  of  Rhode  Island  in  continual  alarm. 

The  first  British  expedition  was  to  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rhode  Island.  Here  they  destroyed  a  great 
l)umber  of  privateers  and  merchantmen,  magazines,  with  store-* 
houses,  &c,,  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  and  populous  island 
called  Martha's  Vineyard,  they  carried  off  10,000  sheep  and  SOO 
black  cattle.  Another  expedition  took  place  up  the  North  River, 
under  Lord  Coruwallis  ^nd  General  Knyphausen ;  the  principal 
event  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  a  regiment  of  American 
cavalry,  known  by  the. name  of  Washington's  light- horse,  -  A 
third  expedition  was  directed  to  Little  Egg  'Harbour,  in  New 
Jersey,  a  place  noted^for  privateers,  the -destruction  of  which 
was  its  principal  intention.  It  was  conducted  by  Captains  Fev^ 
guson  and  Collins,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy'9 
vessels,  as  well  as  of  the  place  itself.  At  the  same  time  part  of 
another  body  of  American  troops,  called  Pulaski's  legion,  was 
surprised,  and  a  great  number  of  them  put  to  the  sword. 

The  Americans  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  projected 
the  conquest  of  West  Florida ;  and  captain  Willing  with  a  party 
of  resolute  men,  had  made  a  successful  incursion  into  the  coun- 
try. This  awakened  the  attention  of  the  British  to  the  southern 
colonies,  and  an  expedition  against  them  was  resolved  on, 
Georgia  was  the  place  of  destination  ;  and,  the  more  effectually 
to  ensure  success,  Colonel  Campbell,  with  a  sufficient  force, 
under  convoy  of  some  ^hips  of 'war,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Hyde  Parker,  embarked  at  New  York,  while  General  Prevost, 
who  commanded  in  East  Florida,  was  directed  to  set  out  with 
all  the  forces  he  could  collect.  The  armament  from  New  York 
arrived  off  the  coast  o^  Georgia  in  December ;  and,  though  the 
enemy  were  s'trongly  posted  in  an  advantageous  situation  near 
the  shore^  the  British  troops  made  good  their  landing,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Savannah  the  capitijl  of  the  province.  That 
14.  •       •       »s         ' 
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mime  d^y  they  defeated  the  provincials  who  opposed  tliem ;  and 
took  possession  of  the  t6wn  with  such  celerity,  that  the  Ameri* 
cmis  had  not  time  to  execute  a  resolution  they  had  taken  of  set" 
ting  it  on  firtf.     In  ten  days  the  whole  province  of  Georgia  was 
Teducedj   Sunbury  alone  excepted ;  and  thifi  was  also  brought 
vinder  objection  by  General  Prevost  in  his  march  northward. 
Every  proper  method  was  taken  td  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country;  and  rewards  .were  offered  for  apprehending  committee 
and  assembly  men,,  or  such  as  they  judged  most  inimical  to  the 
British  interest.     On  the  arrival  of  General  Prevost,  the  com- 
tnand  of  the  tfoops  devolved  on  him  as  the  senior  officer ;  and 
the  conquest  of  CaroHna  was  next  projected.   That  country  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  friends  to  government,  who  now  eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  declaring  themselves  5  many  of  the 
inhabititntfr  of  Georgia  had  joiited  the  royal  standard  ;  and  there 
were  not  in  the  province  any  provincial  fiosces  capf^le  of  oppo* 
sing  the  efTorts  of  the  regular  and  we11-di8C>[>lined  tioops.    On 
the  news  of  General  Prevost's  approach,  the  ioyalista  assembled, 
imagining  themselves  able  to  stand  their  ground  until  their  aliiet 
ahould  arrive  ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed.     Tlie  Ameri- 
cans  attacked  and  defeated  them,  with  the  loss  of  half  their 
number,     Tlie  remainder  retreated  into  Georgia  ;  and  after  un- 
dergoing many  hardships^  at  last  effected  ft  junction  with  the  Bri«- 
tish  forces* 

During  the  time  that  these  operations  were  going  on.  General 
Lincoln  wkh  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  American  troops, 
,had  encamped  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah  \ 
and  another  strong  party  had  posted  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Briar's  Cfeek,  farther  up  the  river  of  the  same  name*  Thus  the 
extent  of  the  British  government  was  likely  to  be  circumscribed 
within  very  narrow  bounds.  General  Prevost  tlierefore  determiii*' 
ed  to  dislodge  the  party  at  Briar's  Creek :  and  the  latter,  trusts 
ing  to  their  strong  situation,  and  being  remiss  in  their  guard) 
suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised  on  the  SOth  of  March,  1779; 
when  they  were  utterly  routed,  with  the  loss  of  400  killed  and 
taken,  besides'  a  great  number  drowned  in  the  river-  or  the 
swamps.  The  whole  artillery,  stores,  haggage,  and  almost  all 
the  arms,  ef  this  unfortunate  party,  were  taken,  so  that  they 
could  no  more  make  any  atand ;  and  thus  a  communication  was 


\ 
a{>ened  with;  those  ptatses  in  Carolina  where  .th^  foyalisU.  chiefly 
resided.  .    ,,       ,   ^ 

The  victory  at  Briar'd  Creek  •proved  of  eonsiderable  service  to 
thtf  British  cause,  Gr^at  numberB  .of  the  loy^Hst^  joined  the 
army,  and  considerably  increased  its  lbr€eb  Hence  General  Pre- 
vost  WBS  enabled  te  stretch  his  posts  farther  up  the  river,  and  to 
^^ard  all  the  principfil  passes :  so  that  General  Lincoln^  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  inaction ;  and  at  last  moved  off  towards  Atf ^ 
gusta,  in  order  to  protect  the  provincial  asse»inbly^  which  was, 
obliged  to  sit  in  that  place^  ti>e  capital  bei^ig  in,tbid  hands  of  the. 
British.  Lincoln  bad  no  sooner  quitted  hh  post,  than  it  was. 
Judged  proper  by  the  British  general  to  put  in  execution  the 
grand- scheme  which  had  been  meditated  against  Carolina.  Ma* 
ny  difficulties  indeed  lay  in  his  way.  The  river  Savannah  was  so 
swelled  by  exceasive  rains,  that  it  seetned  impassable;  the  oppCHi> 
site  shore  was  so  f^U  of  swamps  and  marshes,  that  no  army 
could  march  over  it  without  the  greatest  difficulty  $  and,  to  ren* 
jder  the  passage  still  more  difficult,  General  Monltrip  was  left 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the.eneaiy'a  at* 
tempts.  Yet,  in  ^ite  of  every  oppo^on,  the  constancy  and. 
perseverance  of  the  British  forces  prevailed.  Geu^ral  M0ukrie 
was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  towards  Gharlestown;  and  the 
victorious  army^  after  having  waded  through  the  marshea  for 
some  time,  arrived  in  an, open  country, , through  which  they  pur- 
sued their  march  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  capital;  while 
General  Lincdln  remained:  in  a  state  of  security  at  Augusta, 
vainly  imagining  that  the  obsta4;l.es  h^  bad  left  in  th§  wa^  could 
not  be  surmounted* 

Intelligence  of  the  danger  to. which  Charlestown  was  eseposed^ 
roused  the  Aaierkan  general  from  his  letbaj:;gy.  A  chosen  body 
of  infantry,  mounted  on  horseback  for. the.  greater  expedition^ 
was  dispatched  before  hiip  ;  while  I^incoln  himself  followed  with 
all  the  forces  he  cpuld  collect.  General  Moultrie  too,  w>lb  thft 
troops  he  had  brought  from  the  .Savannah,  and  9om.e.  others  he 
had  collected  6in<:e  his  retreat  froiQ  th^saee,  bad  takav  f>osses^]iliji 
of  all  the  avenges  leading  to  Charljestown,  and  pr^paried  for  a  vj*^ 
gorous  defeniCQ«  Sutall  opposition  proved  ineffectual,  Th^  Ame* 
ricans  were  defeated  in  every  encounter  $  and,  .retreating  <;onti-> 
fiually,  allowed  the  British  army  to  come  within  cannoA-shot  of 
Cb^dcstQWA  on  t}\e  .12th  of  May.    The  town  was  now  sw^iQpi)* 
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ed  to  surrender  $  and  the  inhabitants  would  gladly  have  agreed 
to  observe  a  neutrality  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  would 
also  have  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  province.   But,  these  terms 
hot  being  accepted,  they  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  de« 
fence.     It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  British  commander  at 
this  time  to  make  ati  attack  with  any  prospect  of  success.    His  • 
artillery  was  not  of  sufficient  weight ;  there  were  no  ships  to  sup- 
port him  by  sea ;  and  General  Lincoln,  advancing  rapidly  with 
a  superior  army,  threatened  to  inclose  him  between  his  own  for* 
6es  and  the  town ;  so  that,  should  he  fail  in  his  first  attempt, 
Certain  destruction  woukl  be  the  consequence.     For  these  rea* 
sons  he  withdrew  his  army  from  before  the  town,  and  took  pos- 
session of  two  islands  called  St  James-  and  St.  Jokn'Sj  lying  to 
the  southward;  wheVe  having  waited  some  time,   he  was  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  two  frigates.    With  these  he  determin- 
ed to  make  himself  master  of  Port  Royal,  an  island  possessed  of 
an  excellent  hart>our  and  many  other^  natural  advanteges,  from 
its  situation  also  commanding  the  sea^  coast  from  Charlestown  to 
Savannah  river.     The  American  general,  however,  did  not  allow 
tills  to  be  accotnplished  without  opposition.     Perceiving  hi9  op- 
ponent bad  occupied  an  advantageous  post  on  St.  John's  island, 
preparatory  to  his  enterprise  against  Fort  Royal,  he  attempted, 
on  the  20th  of  Juiie,  to  dislodge  him  from  it ;  but,  after  an  ob- 
stinate attack,  the  provincials  were,  as  usual,  obliged  to  retire 
with  considerable  loss.     On  this  occasion  the  success  of  the  Bri- 
tish vias  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  an  armed  float;  which 
galled  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  sa  effectually,  that  they 
could  direct  their  efforts  only  against  the  strongest  part  of  the 
lines,  which  proved  impregnable.     This  disappointment  was  io- 
stantly  followed  by  the  toss  of  Port  Royal,  which  General  Pre- 
vost  took  possession  ^,  and  put  his  troops  into  proper  stations, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  such  forther  reinforcements  as  were  ne« 
cessary  for  the  intended  attack  on  Charlestown. 

In  the  mean  time,^  Count  D'Estaing,  who  put  into  Boston 
harbour  to  refit,  had  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  ingratiate  hiniself 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  2^alous  also  in  the  cause  of 
his  master,  he  had  published  a  proclamation  to  be  dispersed 
through  Ci^mda^  inviting  the  people  to  return  to  their  original 
friendship  with  Fratiire,  and-  declaring  that  all  who  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  should  certainly  find  a  protector 
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in  the  French  king.  AH  his  endeavours,  however,  proved  iiisur* 
ficient  to  produce  any  revolution,  or  even  to  form  a  party  of  any 
consequence  among  the  Canadians. 

As  soon  as  the  French  admiral  had  refitted  his  fleet,  he  took 
the  opportunity,  while  that  of  Admiral,  Byron  had  be^n  shattered 
by  a  storm,  of  sailing  to  the  West  Indies.    During  his  operations 
there,  the  Americaiis  having  represented  hra  conduct  as  tbtatly 
unserviceable  to  them,  he  received  orders  from  Europe  to  assist 
the  colonies  with  all  possible  speed.  ^  He  therefore  directed  his 
course  towards  Georgia,  with  a  design  to  recover  that  province^ 
and  to  put  it,  as  well  as  South  Carolina,  in  such  a  posture  of 
defence  as  would  effectually  secure  them  from  any  future  attack. 
This  seemed  to  be  an  easy  matter,  from  the  little  force  with 
which  he  kneu^  he  should  be  opposed;  and  the  next  object  in 
contemplation  was  the  destruction  of- the  British  fleet  and  army 
at  New  York.   Full  of  these  hopes,  the  French  commander  arri- 
ved off  tlte  cpast  of  Georgia  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  sail  of 
the  line  and  ten  frigates.    His  arrival  was  so  little  expected,  that 
several  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores  fell  into 
his  hands:  the  Experiment  also,  a  vessel  of  50  guns,  commanded 
by  SirJaitnes  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a  stout  resistance.    On 
the  continent,  the  British  troops  were  divided.    General  Prevost, 
with  one  part,  remained  at  Savannah ;  but  the  main  force  was 
under  Colonel  Maitland  at  Port  Royal.     On  the  first  appearance 
of  the  French  fleet,  ah  express  was  dispatched  to  Colonel  Mait- 
land :  but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  enemy ;  so  that,  before  he 
could  set  out  to  j6in  the  commander-in-chief,  the  Americans 
had  secured  most  of  the  passes  by  land,  While  the  French  *  fleet 
effectually  blocked  up  the  passage  by  sea. .  Yet  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  creeks  and  inlets,  and  marching  over  land,  he  arriyed 
just  in  time  to' relieve  Savannah. 

D'Estaing  allowed  General  Prevost  twenty-four  hours  to  deli- 
berate whether  he  would  capitulate  or  not.  This  time  the  gene- 
ral employed  in  making  the  best  preparations  he  could  for  a  de- 
fence ;  and  at  this  critical  juncture  Colonel'  Maitland  arrived. 
D'Estaing's  summons  was  now  rejected ;  and,  ^s  the  superiority 
oi  the  enemy  was  hy  no  means  so  much  out  of  proportion,  there 
was  every  probability  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  British..  The 
garrison  consisted  of  3000  men,  of  approved  vAlor  and  experi- 
ence; and,  having  the  advantage  of  a  strong  fortification  and 
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excellent  engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  made  so  little  ifnpMr ' 
sion,  that  D'Estaing  resolved  to  bombard  the  town^  and  a  bat- 
tery of  nine  mortars  v^as  erected  for  the  purpose.    This  produced 
9.  request  from  General  Prevost,  that  the  woman,  and  children 
might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety.     But  the  allied 
commanders  faaid  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  eompliance ;  and  re- 
solved upon  a  general  assault.     This  was'  aecordingly  attempted 
on  the  dth  of  October :  but  the  assailanHs  wc^re  every  where  re- 
pulsed  with  such  slaughter,  that  1200  were  kHled  and  wounded; 
apiong  the  former  was  Count  Polaski,   and  among  the  latter 
D'Estaing  himself.     This  disaster  entirely  overthrew  the  san* 
guine  hopes  of  the  Americans  and  French  5  mutual  reproaches 
and  animosities  took  place,  and,  after  waiting  eight  days,  both 
parties  prepared  t^  retreat ;  the  French  to  their  shipping,  and 
the  Aqnericans  into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unsuccessfully  employed  m  the 
soiuthem  colonies,  their  antagonists  were  no  less  assidiiooa  in 
distressing  them  in  the  northern  parts.  Sir  George  Collier  was 
sent  with  a  fleet,  carrying  General  Matthews,  with*  a  body  of 
land-forces,  into  the  province  of  Virginia.  Their  first  attempt 
was  on  the  town  of  Portsmouth ;  where,  though  the  enemy  had 
destroyed  some  ships  of  great  value,  the  British  troops  arrived 
in  time  to  save  a  great  number  ot  others,-  On  this  occasion 
about  120  vessels  of  different  sisses  w^e  burnt,  and  twenty  car- 
ried off;  and  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  designed  for 
the  use  of  General  Washington's  army  was  either  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, together  with  a  great  variety  of  nav$il  and  military 
stores.  * 

The  success  with  which  this  expedition  was  attended,  soon 
g»ve  encouragement  to  another.  The  Americans  had  for  some 
time  been  employed  in  erecting  two  strong  forts  on  the  river ; 
the  one  at  Verplanks  Neck  on  the  east,  and  the  other  at  Stoner 
Point  on  the  west,  side.  These  when  completed  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Americans,  by  commanding 
the  principal  pass,  called  the  Kin^s  Ferry ^  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  colonies.  At  present,  however,  they  were  not 
in  a,  condition  to  make  any  effectual  defence;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack 'them  before  the  work  should  be  cpmpletedp 
The  force;  employe^  on  this  occasion  was  divided  into  two'batta- 
iipns ;  one  of  which  directed  its  force  against  Verplanksj  and  tto 
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othet  against  Stoney  Point*  The  former  was  commanded  by 
General  Vangban,  the  latter  by  General  Pattisoi),  while  th^ 
shipping,  was  under  .the  direction  of  Sir  George  Collier,  General 
Vaughan  met  with  no  resistance^  the  enemy  abandoning  thelt 
works,  and  setting  fire  to  every  thing  they  could  not  carry  oflf. 
At  Stoney  Pbint,  however,-a  vigorous  defence  was  made^  thougfi 
the  garrison  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate.  To  secure  th^ 
possession  of  this  last,  which  was  the  more  iifiportant  of  the  two. 
General  Clinton  removed  from  his  former  situation,  and  en-^ 
camped  in  such  a  manner  that  Washington  could  not  give  any 
assistance*  The  Americans,  in  turn,  revenged  themselves  by 
distressing,  with  their  numerous  privateers^  tl>e  trade  to  Nevf 
York.  •  ..  - 

This  occasioned  an  expedition  to  Connecticut,  where  these 
privateei^  were  chieBy  built  and  harboured.  The  command  wa« 
given  to  Governor  Tryon  and  General  Garth.  Under  convoy  of 
a  considerable  numl^er  of  armed  vessels  they  landed  at  Newha<» 
ven,  where  they  demolished  the  batteries  that  had  been  erected 
to  oppose  them,  and  destroyed  the  shipping  and  naval  -stores  % 
but  they  spared  the  town  itself,  as  the  inhabitants  had  abstained 
from  firing. out  of  their  houses  upon  the  troops.  Prom  Newha* 
veu  they  marched  to  Fairfield,  where  they  proceeded  as  before; 
and  reduced  the  town  to  ashes,  Norwalk  was  next  attacked, 
which  in  like  manner  was  burnt;  as  was  also  Greenfield,  a  smidt 
sea-port  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  successes  proved  very 
alarming  as  well  as  very  detrimenta)  to  the  Americans  \  so*  thai 
General  Washington  determined  ai  all  events  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Stoney  Point.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  General  Wayne 
with  a  detachment  of  chosen  nien,  directing  tliem  to  Attempt 
the  recovery  of  it  by  surprise.  On  this  occasion  the  Americans 
showed  a  spirit  and  resolution  exceeding  any  thing, they  had  per« 
formed  during  the  course  of  the  }var.  Though  the  fortifications 
of  this  place  were  y^y  strong,  they  attacked  the  British  with 
bayonets,  after  passing  through  a  heavy  fire  of  musquetry  and 
grape-shot;  and,  in  spite  of  all* opposition,  obliged  the  sumving 
part  of  the  garrison,  amounting  to  500  men,  to  surrender  pri* 
soners  of  war..  Though  the  Americans  did  not  retain  Stoney 
Pointy  the  success  they  had  met  with  emboldened  them  to  make 
a  similar  attempt  on  Paulus  Hook^  a  fortified  post  on  the  Jersey 
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eide,  opposite  to  Hew  York ;  but  they  were  iibliged  to  retrettt 
after  they  had  mad^  themselves  masters  of  one  or  two  posts.' 

An  expedition  of -greater  importance  was  now  projected  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans.  This  ytras  against  a  post  on  the  river 
Penobscot,  on  the  borders  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  British 
had  lately  taken  possession,  and  where,  they  had  begun  to  erect 
a  fort,  which  threatened  great  inconvenience  to  the  colonists. 
The  armament  destined  against  it  was  to  soon- got  in  readiness, 
that  Colonel  Maclarie,  the  contmanding  officer  at  Penobscot, 
found  himself  obliged  to  drop  the  execution  of  part  of  bis 
scheme ;  and,  instead  of  a  regular  fort,  to  content  himself  with 
putting  the  works  already  constructed  in  as  good  a  posture  of 
defence  as  possible.  The  Americans  could  not  effect  a  landing 
without  much  difficulty;  and,  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  they 
erected  several  batteries,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  for  the  space 
of  a  fortnight.  .They  now  proposed  to  carry  the  fort  by  a  gene- 
ral assault ;  but,  before  this  could  be  effected^  they  perceived 
Sir  George  Collier,  with  ^a  ^British  fleet,  coming  to  its  relief. 
On  this,  they  instantly  re-embarked  their  artillery  and  military 
ptores,  and  saikd  up  the  river,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  him.  They  were  so  closely  pursued,  however,  ^hat  not  a 
jingle  vessel  could  escape ;  so  that  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of 
19  armed  vessels  and  24  transports,  was  destroyed.  The  sol* 
diers  9nd  sailors  were  obliged  to  wander,  through  immense  de* 
serts,.  where  they  suffered  much  for  want  of  provisions ;  and,  to 
add  to  their  calamities,  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  soldiers  and 
seamen  concerning  the  cause  of  their  disaster,  which  ended  in  a 
violent  fray,  wherein  a  great  number  were  killed. 

Thus,  the  arms  of  America  and  France  being  almost  every 
where  unsuccessful,  i}\e  independency  of  the  former  seepsed  yet 
to  be.  in  danger,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  so  powerful  an 
ally,  when  further  encouragement  was  given  by  the  accession  of 
Spain  to  the  confederacy  against  Britaiif,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1779.  The  first  effect  of  this  appeared  in  the  invasion  of  West 
Florida  by  the  Spaniards,  in  September  following.  As  the  coudh 
try  was  in  no  state  of  defence,  the  enemy  easily  made  themselves 
masters  of  ijt,  almost  without  opposition.  Their  next  enterprise 
was  against  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  where  the  British  logwood* 
cutters  were  settled.  These,  finding  themselves  too  weak  to  re* 
sist^  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  relief}  who  sent 
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th^ni  a  supply  of  men^  amniunltioa,  and  military  artoore^^  undei^ 
Captain  .Dalrynpple.  Before  the  af  rival  pf  Uiis  detachment^  the 
principfM^  ^ettlj^ment  in  |^ho8e  parts,  called  iS^^  Georges  Key^  had 
be^n  taUan  by  the  Spaniards^  ai^  retaken  by  $he  British.  In  hi^ 
way.  Captain  Palrymple  fell  in  with  a  squadron  from  Adipiral 
Parker  J,  iti  search  of  some  register  ships  richly  laden;  but  which, 
retfeatiag  into  the  harbour  of  Qmoa,  were  too  strongly  protected, 
by  the  fort  to.  be  attac.ked  with  safety,  A  pT^iect  was  then  form- 
ed, in  conjanction  with  the  people  cf,  Honjduras^  to  reduce  thia 
fort.  The  design  was  to  surprise  it;  but,  (he  Spaniards  having 
discoveced  them,  they  were  obliged  .to  figbt.  Victory  quickly . 
declared  for  the  British ;  but  the  fortifications  were  so  strong 
that  the  artillery  made  no  impression.  It  was  then  determined 
ta  try  the  success  of  an  escalade ;  aod  tliis  was  executed  widi  so; 
much  spiritj  that  tRe  Spatiiards  stood  astonished,  without  ma-* 
king  any  resistance,  and,  hi  spite  of  all  the 'efforts  of  the  officers,, 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  The  9poil  was*  im- 
mense, being  valued'  at  3,000^000  of  dollars.  The  Spi^niards 
chiefly  lamented  the  lossx>f  250  quintals  of  silver;  a  commodity 
indispensably^n^ces^ary  in  the  working  of  their  gold  and  silver 
mines^  9p  that  they  offered  to  ransom  it  at  my  price;  but  this 
was  refused,  as  well  as  the  ransom  of  the  fort^  though  the  go- 
vernor offered  300,000  dollars  for  iti  A  small  garrison  was  left 
for  the  defence  of  the  place;  but  it  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  and  retaken. 

We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  transactions  in  the  south- . 
ern  colonies;  ta which  the  war,  in  the  year  17S0,  was  so  effec- 
tually traiisferredj  that  the  operations  tjhere  became  at  last  deci- 
sive. The  success  of  General  Prevost,  in  advancing  to  the  v^ry 
capital  of  South  Carolina,  has  been  already  stated,  together, 
with  the  obstacles  which  prevented  Kim  from  becoming  master 
of  it  at  that  time. "  Towards  the  .end  of  17-79f  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
set  sail  froqn  New  York  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in«* 
tended  for  the  attack  of  Charlestown,  in  a  fleet  of  ships  ot  war 
and  transports,  under  the  command  of  Vice-admiral  Arbuthnot. 
They  hfd  a  very  tedious  voyage ;  the  weather  was  uncommonly 
bad;  several  of^  the  transports  were  lost,  and  an  ordnance- 
ship  foundered  at  sea.  Having  arrived  at  Savannah,  where  they 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  damages,  they  proceeded,  on  the  IQtti 
of  Eebxuai^,  1780,  to  North  Edisto,  the  place  of  debarkathui 
14.  Tt 
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t^ich  had  been  previously  appointed.  They,  had  a  favorab(# 
passage  thither ;  and,  though  it  required  time  to  have  the  baf 
explored  and  the  channel  marked^  the  transports  all  entered  the 
harbour  the  ne^t  day  $  a^nd  the  army  took  possession  of  John's 
Island  without  opposition.  Preparations  were  then  cnade  for 
passing  the  squadrob  over  Charlestownrbar,  where  the  high- wa- 
ter spring- tides  were  only  nineteen ieet  deep;  but  no  opportunity 
offered  of  gotng  inta  the  harbour  till  the  20th  of  March,  when 
it  was  effected  without  any  accident,  though  the  American  gal- 
leys continuaflv  iattempted  to  prevent  the  En^ish  boats  from 
sounding  the  cnannel.  The  B/itfBh  troops  bad  previously  remo* 
ved  from  John's  to  «)ame$'  Island :  and.  On  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  they  effected  their  landing  on  Charlestown  Neck.  On 
the  1st  of -April  they  broke  ground  withiki  800  yards  of  the  Aoie* 
rican  works ;  and^  by  the  Sth,  the  besiegera'  ^ns  were  inount- 
ed  for  action « 

As  soon  as  the  army  began  to  open  their  batteries  against  the 
town.  Admiral  Arbuthnot  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing Sullivan's  Island,  upon  whi6h  there'  was  a  strong  fort,  the 
chie^  defence  of  the  harbouri  He  weighed  on  the  9th,  with  the 
Boebuok,  Richmond,  and  Romulus^  Blonde,  Virginia,  Raleigh^ 
and  Sandwich  armed  ship,  the  Renown  btidging  up  the  rear; 
and,  passing  through  a  severe  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours 
under  James'  Island,  with  the  toss  pf  twenty-seven  seamen  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Richmond's  fore- top-mast  wa^  shot  away« 
and  the  ships  in  general  mistained  damage  in  their  mast9  and 
riggings  though  not*  materially  in  their  hulls.  But  the  Aeetua 
transport,  having  pn-board  some  naval  stores,  grounded  within 
gun-shot  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  received  so  much  damage^ 
that  she  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned  and  burnt* 

On  the  iOth,  Sir  Henry  Cljnton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  sum'- 
moned  the  town  to  surrender  |  hup  Major-general  Lincoln,  who 
commanded  in  Charlestown,  returned  them  an  answer,  declaring 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  The  batteries  were 
now  opened  against  the  town ;  and  from  their  effect  the  fire  of 
the  American  advanced  works  considerably  abated.  It  appears, 
that  the  number  of  troops  under  the  commaind  of  Lincoln,  were 
by  far  too  few  for  defending  works  of  such  extent  as  those  of 
Charlestown ;  and  that  many  of  these  were  men  little  accus* 
tomed  to  military  service^  and  very  ill  provided  with  dothes  imd 


4i|b»r  necessaries.    Linoolii;  had  beep\fof  80ine«tiitte  expecting 

l^inforceineiits  ^d.  supplies  from  yirginia^  and  other  places ;  but 

they  came  in  very  slowiy.    Eart  CornwaHis  and  Lieutenant-colo* 

nel  Tarleton  were  extremely  active  in  intercepting  these  rein* 

fbrcemeots.   They  totally  defeated  a  coimiderable  body  of  cavalry 

and  militia,  which  was  proceeding  to  the  relief ^of  the  town ;  and 

made  themselves  masters  of  some  posts^  which  gave  them  the 

command  of  the  country,  by  which  means  gre^t  applies  of  pro* 

visions  fell  into  their  hands.     Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and 

Fort  Sullivan  had  also  been  taken  by  the  king's  troops,  wh^ n 

General  Crinton  again  summoned  the  town  to  surrender  j  an 

offer  being  made,  that  the  Kves  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 

should  be  preserved  to  them.     Articles  b(  capitulation  were  then^ 

agreed  upon,  and  the  town  surrendered  on  the  ^  4th  of  M^y, 

1780.    A  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  Ammunitions 

was  found  In  Charlestowa ;  and)  aoeording  to  Sir  Henry  Clin<^* 

ton's  account,  (he  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  5&18  men, 

exclusively  of. near  1000  sailors  in  arms;  but,  according  to  Ge* 

neral  Lincoln's  account^  transmitted  to  the  congressp.  th«  whole 

number  of  continental  troops  taken  prisoners  ^  amounted  to  no 

more  than  2487»^    The  remainder,  therefore*  included  in  Gene-r 

ral  Clinton's  account^  must  have  consisted  of  militia  and  inhabi* 

tants  of  the  town.    Several  American  frigates  were  aluo.taken  or 

destroyed  in  the  harbour. 

While  jSir  Henry  Clinton  was  employed  in  his  voyi^.to 
Charlestow^y  and  in  the  siege  cS  that  place,  the  garrison  at  New 
York  were  not  free  from  apprehensions  for  their  own  safety.  An 
intense  frost^  aeeompani^d  with  great  falls  of  snpw,  began*  about 
the  middle  of  December,  J779,  and  shut  up  the  navigation  of 
the  port  of  New  York  from  the  sea,  within  a  few  days  after  th« 
departure  d  Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  General  Clinton.  Th^sg" 
verity  of  the  weather  increased  to  so  great  a  degree,,  that  to* 
wards  the  nnddle  of  January  all  'communiclitioiis  with  New  York 
by  water  were  entirety  cut  off^  and  as  many,  new  ones  opened  by 
the  ice.  The  inhabitants  could  scaieely  be  said  to  be  in  an  tn* 
•ular  state*  Horses  with  heavy  carriages  could^  over  the'  iee 
into  the  Jerseys^  from  one  island  to  another.  The  passage  in 
North  River,  even  in  the  widest  part^  from  New  York  to  Paul'e 
Hook,  which  was  2000  yards,  was,  about  the  19th  of  January, 
passable  for  the  heaviest  eannon :  an  event  which  had  be$n  un* 


•  * 


'  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  Provistoos  mn  soon  after 
tran^mrted  upon  sle<%;es,  and  a  detachment  of  caWt;  amebed 
npoi}  the  ice  from  New  York  to  Staten  Idand,  which  was  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles. 

The  eky  of  New  York,  beii^  thus  circumctanced,  was  mnch 
exposed  to  the  continental  troops ;  and  it  was  strongly  reputed, 
that  General  Washington  was  meditating  an  attack  upon  it  with 
hi*  whole  force.  Some  time  before  this.  Major-general  Pattison, 
commandant  at  New  York,  having-  receive  lui  address  from 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  offering  to  put  themselves  in  military 
arrqjr,  he  thought  the  pr«qent  a  favorable  opportunity  of  trying 
the  sincerity  of  their  professions.  Accordingly,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, calliflg  upon  all  the  male  inhabitants  from  sixteen  to 
sixty  to  take  up  arms.  The  requisition  was  so  readily  comfdied 
with,  that,-  in  a  few  days,  forty  companies  from  the  six  wards  of 
i^K  city  were  enrolled,  officered,  and  under  arUs,  to  the  number 
of  2600.  Other  volunteer  companies  were  alsb  farmed;  aitd 
the  city  was  put  into  a  strong  posture  of  defence.     No  attack, 

,  h«>wever  was  made  upon  New  York,  whatever  design  might  ori- 
giti^y  have  been  meditated :  but  an  «ttempt  was  made  upoa 
.SCHteh  Island,  where  there  were  about  1800  -men,  under  tht 
command  of  Brigadier- general  Sterling.  General  Washington, 
whose  atmy  was  hotted  m  Morris>town,  sent  &  detachment  of 
2700  men,  with  six  pieces  t^cannon,  twb  mortars,  af>d  mow 
horses,  commanded  by  Lord-  Ste'riitig,  vbo  arrived  at  Staten 
Island  early  intlve  morning  of  the  ISth  of  January.  The  ad- 
vanced paste  of  the  British  troop»  retired  upon  the  appreseh  of 
the  Americans,*  who  formed  the  line,  aini  made  sotlic  movements 

.  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  but  they  witlidrew  in  the  night,  and 
carried  off  with  them  about  200  hettd  of  eanle.    immediately  . 

-  on  the  tarinl  <d  the  Am«'iefins  on  Staten  klend,  Ueabenaot- 
gen^al  Knyphausen  had  embarked  600  men  to  attempt  a  pas- 
sage, and  to  snppert  Oeneml  Sterling ;  but  the  Mftatirig  ice  eon^ 
pelled  them  to  return.  After  Charlesto#ti  had  SBrrendered,  Ge- 
neral Clinton  iteued  two  proclamations,  and  circulated  a  hand- 
\rifi  ijnoMgM  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  to  induce  theai 
to  return  to  their  atiegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  ki^s 
ti'oops.  Itiete  pFodnmatious  a|^ar  to  have^roduced  seme  ef- 
fi'ct,  though  they  probably  operated  chiefly  upon  those  who  were 
before  not  MKch  Wotined  to  the  cause  of  the  Amapss 


4^oe.  Tivo  hmi(ked  And  ten  of  Ae  inhnbitatits  of  Charlettown 
«tgiied  an  addmsft  to  General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot^  so- 
lidtiBg  to  be  readmitted  to  the  character  and  eonditton  of  Bri- 
tiah  8\|liject8 ;  declaring  their  disapprobation  of  the  doctrine  of 
American  independenee,  and  expressing  ^heir  regret,  that,  after 
the  repeal  of  those  statutes  which  gave  rise  to  the  troubles  in 
America,  the  airertutes  of  his  majesty's  commissioners  had  not 
been  regained  by  the  congress. . 

At  this  time  the  people  of  America  were  involved  in  great 
difficulties  by  the  depreciation  of  their  paper-currency.  At  the 
time  when  the  colonies  engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain*  they 
had  no  regular  civil  government  established  among  them  of  suffi- 
cient energy  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  to  provide 
binds  for  the  redemption  of  such  bills  of  credit  as  their  necessi- 
ties obliged  them  to  issue.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  bills 
incieased  in  cfuaotity  far  beyond  the  sum  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  otrciilating  «ediuin :  and,  as  they  Wanted  at  the  same 
time  specie  ftmds  to  rest  on  for  their  redemption,  they  saw" 
their  paper  currency  daily  sink  in  vahie.  The  depreciation  ^con- 
tinued, by  a  kind  of  graidual  progression,  from  the  year  1777  tO 
the  year  1780;  so  that,  at  the  latter  period,  the  continental 
doUaM  were  /|)assed,  by  common  consent,  in  idost  parts  of  Ame- 
riua,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  thirty-nine  fortieths  below  their  nomi^ 
fiai  value.  The  impossibility  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of ^  the 
«ori«ncy  to  any 'fixed  standard,  occasioned  great  and  almost  in- 
surmountable embarrassments  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  proper- 
^,  or  carrying  on  trade  wi^  any.  sufficient  certainty.  Those 
who  sold,  and  those  who  boogtit,  were  left  without  a  rule  where- 
on to  form  a  judgment  of  their  piolit  or  their  loss  i  and  every 
species  of  commerce  or  exohahge,  whether  foreign  or  dcMuestic^ 
was  iexposed  to  numberless  and  increasit^  difficulties*  The  con- 
•seqaeoees  of  the  tkpreoiatton  of  ihepaper-currem^,  were  aIso  feh 
with  peculiar  severity  by  such  of  the  Americfms  as.  were  engaged 
in  their  tniikary  'services,  and^raaitly  augmented  by 'their  other 
iiatdships.  The  requisitions  made  by  the  congress  to  the  several 
oolonies^for  supplies,  were  also  fur  from  always  being  complied 
with :  and  their  troops  were  nidt  ^infrequentty  in  want  of  the  most 
oommon 'necessaries ;  whic4i  naturaily  occasioned  comphunts  and 
•discontent  among  them.  Some  of  these  difficulties,  resulting 
ftom  their  eitcutiltitances  and  situation,  perhaps  no  wisdom  could 
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have  prevented  :  but  they  seem  lor,  hnvfe  arisen  in  part  from  tb^ 
congress  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
finance,  and  from  a  defect  of  system  in  the  departments  of  their 
government.'  .  The  cause  of  the  Americans  appears  also  to  have 
suffered  by  their  depending  too  much  on  temporary  enlistments. 
But  the  congress  endeavoured,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1780,  to  put  their  army- upon  a  more  permanent  footing,  and  to 
give  all  the  satisfaction  to  their  officers  and  soldiers  wlych  their 
circumstances  would  permit/  They  appointed  a  committee  for 
arranging  their  finances,  and  made  some  new  regulations  re- 
spectipg  their  war- office  and  treasury-board,  and  other  publip 
departments. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labored, 
the  Americans  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubts  but  that  they 
should  be  able  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  4th  of  July 
was  celebrated  this  year  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  anniversary  of 
ikmerican  independence.  A  commencement  for  conferring^  de- 
grees in  the  arts  was  held  the  same  da)',  in  the  hidl  of  the  uaiver* 
sily  there ;  at  which  the  president  ^nd  members  of  the  congress 
attended,  and  other  persons  in  public  offices.  The  Chevalier  de  la 
Lucerne,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  king  to  the 
United  States,  was  also  present  on  the  occasion.  A  charge  was 
publicly  addressed  by  the  provost-  of  the  university  to  the  stu* 
dents;  in  which  he  said,  that  he  could  not  but  congratulate  theoi 
^'^dn  that  auspicious  day,  which,  amidst  the  confusions  and  deso* 
lations  of  war,  beheld  learning  beginning  to  revive;  an^  animated 
them  with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  seeing  the  sacred  lamp  of  sci* 
ence  burning  with  a  ettll  brighter  flame,  and  scattering  its  invi* 
goratinjg  rays  over  the  unexplored  deserts  of  that  extensive  cofiti* 
nent;  until  the  whole  world  sfaouldbe  involved  in  the  united  blaze 
of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  religion.  When  he  stretched  hi»  views 
forward,"  he  said,  '^  and  surveyed  the  rising  glories  of  America, 
the  enriching  consequences  of  their  determined  struggle  for  li- 
berty, the  extensive  fields  of  intellectual  improvement  ^and  use* 
fill  invention,  in  science  and  arts,  in  agriculture  and  commerce, 
in  religion  and  government,  through  which  the  unfettered  mind 
would  range,  with  increasing  delight,  in  quest  of  the  undiaco* 
Tcred  treasure  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal,  v^etable, 
and  mineral,  kingdoms  of  that  new  world ;  or  in  the  other  ier« 
tile  sources  of  knowledge  with,  which  it  abounded ;  bis  heart 
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«welled  with  the  pleaaitig  prospect,  that  the  «ons  of  that  institUf 
tion  would  distingnish  themselves,  in  the  different  walks  of  life, 
by  their  literary  contributions  to  the  embellishment  and  increase 
of  human  happine&s/^'  t  .     \, 

y  On  the  10th  of  July,  M.  Teroa,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  se^ 
ven  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  and  a  large  .body  of 
French  troops  commanded  by  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived 
at  Rhode  Island  |  and '-  the  fdlowing  day  6000  men  were  landed; 
A  conunitteie  from  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  was  ap* 
pointed  to  congratulate  the  French  general  upon  his  airival: 
whereupon  he  returned  an  answer,  in  which ,  he  informed  them, 
that  the  king  his  master  liad  sent  them  to  the  assistance  of  his 
good  and  faithful  allies  the  United  Srates  of  America.  At  pre- 
sent, he  said,  he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a  much 
greater  force  destined  for  their  aid ;  and  the  king-  had  ordered 

him  to  assure  them,  that  his  whole  pc^wer  should  be  exerted  for 
^  their  support.     He  added,*  th^  the  French  troops  were  under 

the  striistest  discipline ;  «nd,  acting  under  the  orders  of  general 

Washington,  would  live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren^ 

A  scheme  was  soon,  after  formed,  of  making  a  combined  at- 
taxrk  with  English  ships  and  troops, .  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  admiral  Arbuthnot,  against  the  Firench  fleet 
and  troopi^  at  Rhode  Island.  Accordingly  a  considerable  part  of 
t.he  troops  at  New  York  were  embarked  <for  that  purpose.  Ge- 
neral Washington,  having  received  information  of  this, /passed 
the  North  River  by  a  very  rapid  movement,  and,  with  an  army 
increased  to  12,000  men,  proceeded  with  celerity  towards  King's 
Bridge,  in  order  to  attack  New  York;  but,  learning  that  the 
British  general  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  disembarked  his 
troops  on  the  31st  of  the  month,  General  Washington  recrossed 
the  river,  and  returned  to  his  former  station.  Sir  Henry  Cliu^ton 
and  the  admiral  had  agreed  to.  relinquish  the  design  of  attacking 
the  French  and  Americans  at  Rhode  Island  as  impracticable. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  also  made  about  this  time  in  the 
Jerseys  by  general  Knyphausen,  with  7000  British  troops  undes, 
his  command,  to  surprise  the  advanced  posts  of  general  Wasbr 
ington's  army..  They  proceeded  rapidly  towards  Springfield^ 
meeting  little  opposition  till  they  came  to  the  bridge  -  thqre^ 
which  was  very  gallantly  defended  by  170  of  the  continental 
troops,  tor  fifteen  minutes,  against  the  British  anny :  but  they 
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were  al  tmgth  obliged  to  give  op  ao  uoequal  a  eonteat^  wikh  tiie 
loBS  of  tbirtyt-teveD  men.  After  seeoriag  tkis  pass^  the  BritMb 
troops  marched  tnlo  the  place,  and  set  fire  to  most  of  the  boo-* 
ses.  They  also  committed  some  other  depredatioos  in  the  Jer- 
seys ;  but  were  obliged  to  return  about  the  beginning  c^  My) 
without  effecting  any  thing  materiaL 

In  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attended  with  mere 
success.  Earl  Corowallis^  who  commanded  the  British  troops, 
obtained  a  very  signal  victory  fvrer  General  Gates^  on  the  16th 
of  Angvst.  The  action  began  at  bre A  of  day^  in  a  sitnatioK 
very  advantageous  for  the  British  troops,  but  very  unfavorable  to 
the  Americans,  The  latter  were  much  |nore  numerous ;  but  the 
ground  on  which  bpth  armies  stood  was  narrowed  by  swamps  on 
the  right  and  left,  so  thai  the  Americans  could  not  avail  them* 
selves  of  their  superior  numbers*  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
want  of  generalship  in  -Gates,  i»-  suffering  himself  to  be  surpri* 
sed  in  so  disadvantageous  a  positioi^:.  bat  this  circumstance  was 
partly  the  effect  of  accident ;  for  both  armies  set  out  with  a  de- 
sign of  attacking  each  other  precisely  at  the  same  time,  at  ten  * 
the  preceding  evening,  and  met  together  before  day-light  at  the 
place  where  the  action  happened.  The  attack  was  made  by  the 
British  troops  with  great  vigor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  no- 
tion was  general  along  the  whole  line.  It  was  at  this  time  a 
dead  calm, \  with  a  little  haziness' in  the  air,  which  prevented  tkfi 
smoke  from  rising,  and  occasioned  so  thick  a  darkness,  that  it 
was  difficuk  to  see  the  effect  of  a  very  heavy  and  well-supported 
fire  on  both  sides.  The  British  troops  either  kept  up  a  eon*^ 
stant  fire,  or  made  use  of  bayonets,  as  opportunities  affined : 
and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  during  thcee  quarters  of  an 
hour,  threw  the  Americans  into  total  canfasion,  and  forced  them 
to  give  way  ift  all  quarters.  The  continental  troops  appear  to 
have  behaved  welt,  but  the  militia  were  soon  broken,  and  left 
the  regulars  to  oppose  the  whole  force  of  the  British  troops. 
Gener^  Gates  did  all  in  his  power  to  rally  the  militia,  but  with- 
'  out  effect :  the  continentals  retreated  in  some  order ;  but  the 
rout  of  the  militia  was  so  gruit,  that  the  British  cavalry  aresaid 
to  have  continued  the  pursuit  of  ^hem  to  the  distanee  of  twenty*- 
two  miles  finom  the  place  where  the  action  happened*  Hie  torn 
f  the  Americans  was  very  oonsiderabie :  about  lOOd  priseners 
M  taken^  and  more  said  to  have  been  kiUed  aad  wmm^od. 
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but  the  number  is  not  very  accurately  ascertained.  Seven  -pieces 
of  brass  cannon,  a  number  of  colors,  ^nd  all  the  aramunition- 
waggons  of  the  Americans,  were  tafceq.  Of  the  British  troops, 
the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  213.  Among  the  prisoners 
was  Major-general  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  Prussian  officer  in  the'  Ame- 
rican service,  who  was  mortfdly  wounded,  having  exhibited  great 
gallantry  in  the  action,  and  received  eleven  wounds.  The  British 
troops  by  which  \his  great  victory  was  achieved  did  not  much 
exceed  2000,^  while  the  American^rmy  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  6OQ0,  of  which,  however  the ^  greatest  part  was  militia. 

Lieutenant^  colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  ia  this  action,  was  detached  the  following  day,  with  * 
some  cavaliy  and  light  infantry,  amounting  to  about  350  meu^ 
to  attack  a  corps  of  Americans  under  Genersd  Sumpter.  He 
executed  this  service  with  ^reat  activity  and  militar)*  address. 
He  procured  ^ood  information  of  Sumpter*s  movements ;  and 
by  force  andi  concealed  marches  came  up  with  and  surprised  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  1 8th,  near  the  Catawba  fords. 
He  totally  destroyed  or  dispersed  bis  detachment,  which  con- 
sisted of  700  men,  killing  150  on  the  spot,  and  taking  two 
pieces  of  br^ss  cannon^  300  prisoners,  and  forty- four  waggons. 

Not  long  after  these  operations  so  disastrous  to  the  American 
cause,  whilst  the  American  army  was  almost  compelled  to  dis- 
perse by  the  want  of  food,  and  its  brave  Commander-in-Chief 
found  alibis  projects  for  the  safety  of  his  country  frustrated  by  ' 
adverse  events ;  treason  found  Its  way  into  the  American  camp^ 
and  had  nearly  achieved  the  ruin  of  the  new-born  liberties  of 
of  the  rising  republic. 

The  great  services  and  military  talents  of  General  Arnold,  bis 
courage  in  battle,  and -the  patient  fortitude  with -which  he  bore 
the  most  excessive  hardships,  had  secured  to  him  a  high  place  in 
the  opinion  of  the  army,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  confidence  of 

his  country. 

Having  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  wouuds  be  had  re- 
ceived before  •Quebec,  and  at  Saratoga,  to  be  fit  for  active  ser- 
vice ;  aud  having  large  accounts  to  settle  with  the  continent, 
which  required  leisure ;  he  was,  on  the  evaciiation  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1778,  appointed  to  take  the  command  in  that  place. 

Unfortunately  with  that  firmness  which  he  had  displayed  in 
the  field  and  in  the  mo^  adverse  circunaatafaccs^  were  not  asso 
15.  XI  u 
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ciated  that'  stre/igth  of  principle  and  correctness  of  judgment 
T?hich  might  enable  him  to  resist  the  various  seductions  to 
ivhich  his  high  station  exposed  him  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
union. 

His  claims  against  the  United  States  were  great,  and  to  them 
he  looked  for  the  means  of  extricathig  himself  from  the  difficul- 
,ties  into  which  his  indiscretions  had  plunged  him :  but  the  com- 
missioners to  whom  his  accounts  were  referred  for  settlement, 
.reduced  them  considerably ;  and  on  his  appeal  from  their  deci- 
sion to  congress,  a  committee  reported  that  the  sum  allowed 
him  by  the  commissioners,  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  was 
more  than  he  was  entitled  to.  receive.  He  was  chai^^  with 
various  acts  of  extortion,  on  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and 
with  peculating  on  the  funds  of  the  continent.  Not  the  less 
soured  and  disgusted  by  these  multiplied  causes  of  irritation,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  attributable  to  his  owh  follies  and 
vices,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  resentments ;  and  indulged  him- 
'self  iti  expressions'  of  angry  reproach  against  whsit  he  termed  the 
Ingratitude  of  his  country,  which  provoked  those  around  him, 
and  gave  great  offence  to  congress.  Having  rendered  himseh' 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  government  of  Peimsylvania,  as  well 
as  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  formal  charges 
against  him  were  brought  by  the  executive  of  that  state  before 
congress,  who  directed  that  he  should  be  arrested  and  tried  by  a 
court  martial. 

Such  were  the  various  delays  occasioned  by  the  movements  of 
the  army,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  testimony,  that  his 
trial,  though  commenced  in  June  177B,  was  not  concluded  till 
the  26th  of  January  1779,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  be  repi- 
manded  by  the  commander-in-chief.  This  sentence  was  appro- 
ved by  congress,  and  carried  soon  afterwards  into  execution. 

From  the  time  the  sentence  against  him  was  approved,  if  not 
sooner,  it  is  probable  that  his  unprincipled  spirit  revolted  from  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  determined  him  to  seek  pccasion  for 
'making  the  objects  of  his  resentment  the  victims  of  his  vengeance. 

Every  history  of  the  American  war  exhibits  the  importance  of 
West  Point.  Its  preservation  had  been  the  principal  object  of 
more  than  one  campaign ;  and  its  loss,  it  was  believed,  ^ould 
enfeeble  all  the  military  operations  of  the  continent.  Selected 
tot  the  natural  strength  of  its  situation^  immense  labour^  di- 
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rected  by  skilful  engineers,  held  been  employed  on  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  it  was  justly  termed  the  Gibraltar  of  America. 

To  this  fortress  Arnold  turned  his  eyes,  as  an  acquisition 
ivhich  would  give  value  to  treason,  while  its  loss  would  inflict  a 
mortal  wound  on  his  former  friends.  As  affording  the  means  of 
enabling  him  to  gratify  both  his  avarice  and  his  hate,,  he  sought 
the  command  of  it. 

To  New  York  the  safety  of  West  Point  w-as  peculiarly^  inte- 
resting; and  in  that  state,  the  reputation  of  Arnold  was  parti- 
cularly high.     To  Us  delegation  he  addressed  himself:  and  from 
a  respectable  member  (\Ir.  Livingston)  belonging  to  it,  a  letter 
had  been  written  to  General  Washington,  suggesting  doubts  re-, 
specting  the  military  character  of  Howe,  to  whom  its  defence 
was  then  intrusted,  and  recommending  Arnold  for  that  service. 
From  motives  of  delicacy,  this  request  could  no^  be  immediately 
complied  with;  but  it  was  not  forgotten.      Some  short  time 
afterwards.  General  Schuyler  who  was  then  in  camp^  mentioned 
to  the  commander-in-chief  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Arnold^ 
intimating  his  wish  to  join  the  army,  and  render  such  service  as 
might  be  in  his  power ;  but  stating  his  inability,  in  consequence 
of  his  wounds,  to  perform  the  active  duties  of  the  field.     The 
letter  also  suggested  that  he  could  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
stationary  command,  without  much  inconvenience  or  uneasiness 
from  his  wounds.     General  Washington  observed,  that  as  there 
was  a  prospect  of  an  active  and  vigorous  campaign,  he  should 
be  gratified  with  the  aid  of  General  Arnold,  but  did  not  believe 
there  would  be  at  his  disposid  any  such  command  s,s  that  gentle- 
man had  suggested.     That  so  soon  as  the  operations  against 
New  York  should  commence,  ,he  designed  to  draw  his  whole 
force  into  the  field,  leaving  even  West  Point  to  the  care  of  inva- 
lids and  a  small  garrison  of  militia.    Recollecting,  however,  the 
former  application  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  congress  respect- 
ing this  particular  post,  he  added^  *'  that  if,  with  this  previous 
information,  that  situation  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
a  command  in  the  field,  his.  wishes  should  certainly  be  indul- 
ged."!   This  conversation  being  communicated  to  Arnold,  that 
officer,  without  openly  discovering  any  solicitude  on  the  subject, 
caught  with  eagerness  at  a  proposition  which  promised  to  place 
in  his  possession  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  wishes ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  he  repaired  to  camp,  where  he  renewed 
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in  person  the  solicitations  Which  had  before  been  tndirectljr 
made. 

It  was  at  this  junctare  that  the  principal  part  of  the  British 
force  was  embarked  on  the  expedition  against'  Rhode  Island ; 
and  that  General  Washington  was  advancing  on  New  Yorft,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  the  weakened  state  of  that  place*     He 
offered  Arnold  the  left  wing  of  the  army;  which  he  declined 
under  the  pretexts  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  General  Schuyler. 
Incapable  of  suspecting  a.  man  w^o  had  given  such  distingoished 
proofs  of  courage  and  patriotism,  the  commander-in-chief  was 
neither  alarmed  at  his^  refusal  to  embrace  so  splendid  an  oppor- 
tunity as  this  promised  to  be,  of  recovering  the  favor  of  his 
countrymen,  nor  at  the  embarrassment  accompanying  that  re- 
fusal.   Pressing  him  no  further,  he  assented  to  the  request  which 
Imd  been  made ;  and  Arnold  was  invested  with  the  command  of 
West  Point.     Previous  to  his  soliciting  this  staticm^  he  had,  in 
a  letter  to  Colotfel  Robinson,  signified  his  change  of  principles, 
and  his  wish  to  restore  himself  to  the  favor  of  his  prince  by 
some  signal  proof  of  his  repentance.     This  letter  opened  to  him 
a  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  the  immediate- object 
of  which,  after  obtaining  the  appointment  he  had  solicited,  was 
to  concert  the  means  of  putting  the-  important  post  he  com- 
manded into  the  possession  oF  the  ISritish  general. 

Major  John  Andre,  an  aid- de-camp  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  adjutant- general  of  the  British  army,  a  young  gentleman 
who  liad  in  aa  uncommon  degree  improved  th^  liberal  endow- 
ments of  nature,  and  who  seems  to  have  held  a  very  high  place 
in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  bis  general,  was  selected  as  the 
person  to  whom  the  maturing  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  the  ar- 
ran^ments  for  its  execution,  should  be  committed.  A  corre- 
spondence was  for  some  time  carried  on  between  them,  under  a 
mercantile  disguise,  and  the  feigned  names  of  Gustavus  and 
Anderson;  and  at  length,  to  facilitate  their  communications, 
the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  moved  up  the  North  river,  and  took  a 
station  convenient  for  the  purpose,  6ift  not  so  n^ar  as  to  excite 
suspicion. 

The  particulars  of  the  plan  digested  between  them  are  un- 
knowiv;  but  from  acts  and  expressimis  of  Arnold  since  recol- 
lected, its  general  .outlines  have  been  conjectured.  Under  the 
pretext  of  fighting  the  enemy  in  the  defiles  and  narrow  passes 


leadKng  to  the  fortress,  he  is  understood'  to  have  designed  so  to 
post  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  the  goi^s  of  the  moun- 
tains^ as  to  leave  unguarded  a  particular  pass,  through  which 
the  assailants  might  securely  approach  amf  surprise  West  Point. 
It  is  also  understood  that  he  was  so  to  have  disposed  of  that  part 
of  the  g^Arrison  which  remained  in  the  works,  as  to  make  the 
least  possible  opposition  to  those  who  shouTd*  attack  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  place  his  troops  in  a  situation  which  would 
compel  them  to  surrender,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.  Arnold  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  obtaih  copies  of  those  exact  arid  minute  maps 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  especially  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,,  which  General  Washington  had  caused  to  be  made ;  and, 
in  convlrsation  with  his  officeris,  he  had  frequently  avowed  a  de-' 
cided  opinion,  that  the  enemy  ought  not. to  be  waited  for  in  the 
works,  but  should  be  met  and  fought  in  the  narrow  passes  lead- 
ing through  the  mountains. 

The  time  when  General  Washington  was  at  Hartford  was  se- 
lected for  finally  adjusting  every  part  of  the  plan :  and,  a^  a*^ 
personal  interview  with  Arnold  would  be  necessary  to  complete 
their  arrangements.  Major  Andr6  came  up  the  river>  and  went 
on  board  ^he  Vulture.  The  place  appointed  for  the  interview 
-was'  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  without  the  American  posts. 
Both  parties  repaired  thither  in  the  night  at  the  hour  agreed  on.^ 
Major  Andre  was  brought  under  a  pass  in  the  name  of  John 
Anderson^  in  .a  boat  dispatched  for  the  purpose  from  the  shore. ' 
While  the  conference  was  yet  unfinished,  daylight  approached ; 
and  to  ^void  the  danger  of  discovery,  jt  was  proposed  that  Andre 
should  remain  concealed  till  the  succeeding  night.  He  is  un* 
derstood  to  have  refused  peremptorily  to  be  carried  within  the 
American  posts;  but  the  promise  made  him  by  Arnold  to  respect 
thb  objection,  was  not  observed.  They  continued  together  the 
succeeding  day;  and  when,  on  the  following  night,  his  return 
on  board  the  Vulture  was  proposed,  the  boatmen  refiised  ta 
carry  him,  because  she  had,  during-  the  day,  shifted  her  station ; 
in  conseduence  o(  a  gun  having  been. moved  to  the  shore,  with-- 
out  the  knowledg;e  of  Arndd,  and  brought  to  bear  upoa  her. 
This  embarrassing  circumstance  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
endeavouring  to  reach  New  York  by  laird.  To  render  this  more 
practicable,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  urgent  representations 
of  Arnold,  and,  laying  aside  his'  re{;imentals,  vrhicii  he  had 
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hitherto  worn  under  a-sirtout,  put  on  a  plain  auit  of  cloatfas; 
and  received  a  pass  from  General  Arnold>  authorising  him^  bnder 
the  feigned  name  of  John  Anderson,  to  proceed  on  the  public 
service  to  the  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper. 

With  this  permit,  he  had  passed  aU  the  guards  and  posts  on 
the  road  without  suspicion  ^  and  was  proceeding  to  New  York 
in  perfect  security,  wh^n  one  of  three  militia- men,  who  were 
employed  with  others  in  scouting  parties  between  the  lines  of 
th«  two  armies,  springing  suddenly  from  his  covert  into  the 
road^  seized  the  reins  of  his  bridle  and  stopped  his  horse. .  With 
a  want  of  self  potoession,  so  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  in  a 
mind  equally  brave  and  intelligent,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
providential.  Major  Andre,  instead  of  producing  the  pass  from 
General  Arnold,  asked  the  man  hastily  where  he  belonged  to,? 
He  replied,  '^  To  below ;"  a  term  designating  him  to  be  from 
New  York*  '^  And  so,"  said  Andre,  without  suspecting  the  de- 
ception practised  on  him,  '^am  I."  tie  then  declared  himself 
to  be  a  British  officer  on  urgent  business,  and  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  detained.  The  .other  two  militia- men jcoraing  up 
imniediately,  he  discovered  his  mistake,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
repair  it.  He,  offered  a  purse  of  gold,  and  a  valuable  watch ; 
to  which  he  added  the  ooost  tempting  promises  of  ample  reward, 
and  permanent  provision  from  the  government,  if  they  would 
permit  him  to  escape :  but  his  offers  wej-e  rejected  without  hesi- 
tation by  his  captors,  who  proceeded  to  search  \fim.  They  found 
cobcealed  in  his  boots  exact  returns,  in  Arnold's  hand- writings 
of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences,  at  West 
Point  and  its  dependencies ;  critical  remarks  on  the  works,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  men  ordinarily  employed  in  them;  with  other 
interesting  papers.  He  was  carried  before  Lieutenant- colonel 
Jameson,  the  officer  commanding  the  scouting  parties  on  the 
lines;  where,  regardless  of  himself,  and  only  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  Arnold,  he  still  maintained  the  character  he  had  assu- 
med, and  requested  Jameson  to  inform  his  commanding  officer 
that  Anderson  was  taken.  Faithful  himself,  the  mind  of  Jame- 
son rejected  the  suspicion,  that  in  a  gallant  soldier,  whose  blood 
had  flowed  liberally  in  the  service  of  his  country,  was  to  be 
found  a  traitor.  He  therefore  dispatched  an  express  with  the 
communication  which  he  had  bees  requested  to  make.  Oq  re- 
ceiving- it,  Arnold  coinprehended  at  once  the  .danger  with  which 
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he  was  menaced ;  and,  flying  from  the  punishment  he  merited^ 

took  refuse  on  board  the  Vulture,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 

New  York.  ■ 

When  sufiteieht  time  for  Arnold  to  make  his  escape  was  siip-  . 
posed  to  have  elapsed,  when  Andre  no  longer  affected  disguise 
or  concealment,  and-  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  adjutant* 
general  of  the  British  army. 

•  Seeking  to  correct  the  miscMef  which  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  slowness  with  which  he  had  given  faith  toctrcum.- 
stances  that  seem  sufficient  to  have  forced  conviction  on  the^ 
most  incr^ulous,  Jameson  immediately  dispatched  a  packet  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  containing  the  papers  which  had  been  ' 
discovered.  This  packet  w&s  accotnpanied  by  a  letter  irom 
Andr6y  in  which  he  related  the  manner  of  his  capture,  aad 
accounted  for  the  disguise  he  had  assumed. 

The  man  cotiveying  these  dispatches  was  directed  to'  meet  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  then  on  his  return  irom  Hartford. 
Taking  difierent  roads,  they  missed  each  other;  and  a  delay 
attended  the  delivery  of  the  papers,  which  secured  the  escape  of 
Arnold.  Sopae  time  elapsed  before  they  were  received ;  and  then 
the  measures  taken  to  apprehend  him  proved  too  late.  Before 
the  officers  dispatched  for  that  purpose  could  reach  Verplank's, 
he  had  passed  that  post ;  and  had  got  on-board  the  Vulture, 
which  lay  a  few  miles  below  it. 

Every  precaution  was  immediately  t^ken  for  the  security  of 
West  Point.  The  garrison  was  put  on  the  watch ;  and  General 
Greene,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  had  devolved  in 
the  absence  of  General  Washington,  was  directed  to  nrarch  the 
nearest  division  instantly  up  to  King's  Ferry,  where  he  would 
receive  further  orders.  The  defection,  however^  appears  not  to 
have  extended  beyond  Arnold  himself;  and  the  exact  report  he 
was  capable  of  making  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  of  the  situation 
of  West  Point,  was  not  such  as  to  induce  that  officer  to. hazard 
an  enterprise  against  it^  when  unaided  by  the  treason  of  its  com- 
mander. 

These  measures  of  security  being  taken,  it  remained  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Andre.  A  board  of 
general  officers,  of  which  Major-general  Greene  was  president^ 
and  the  two  foreign  generals,  La  Fayette  and  Steuben,  were 
jnembers^  was  called  to  report,  a  precise  state  of  his  case,  and  to 
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determine  in  what  diaiucter  he  was  to  be  coqaidered,  and  te 
what  pttnishment  he  was  liable. 

The  eandonr,  openness,  and  magnanimity,  with  which  Andre 
had  conducted  himself  from  the  fimt  moment  of  hit  appearance 
in  his  Teal  character,  had  made  a  very  favcMrable  impression  oo 
all  those  with  whom  he  had  hdd  any  intercourse.  From  this 
cause  he  experienced  every  mark  of  indulgent  attention ;  and 
from  «  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  delicacy,  be  was  informed, 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  CKamination,  that  he  was  at  peifect 
Kberty  not  to  answer  any  inteirogatory  which  might  embarrass 
bis  own  feelhigs.  But,  as  if  only  mindful  pf  his  fame;  and 
desirous,  by  the  noble  frankness  of  his  conduct^  to  rescue  his 
character  from  imputations  which  he  dreaded  more  than  death ; 
he  disdained  every  evasion  ;  and,,  rendering  the  examination  of 
any  witYiess  unnecessary,  he  confessed  every  thing  material  to  his 
own  condemnation,  while  he  would  divulge  nothing  which  might 
involve  others. 

The  board  reported  the  eissential  facts  which  had  appeared  | 
Ivith  their  opinion,  that  Major  Andr6  was  a  spy,  and  ought  to 
watkr  death.  The  execution  of  this  •  sentence  was  ordered  on 
the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  it  was  declared. 

Superior  to  the  terrors  of  death,  but  dreading  disgrace,  Andre 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  mode  of  dying  which  the  laws  of  war 
had  decreed  to  persons  m  his  situation.  He  wished  to  die  like  a^ 
soldier,  not  as  a  criminal. 

To  obtain  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence  in  this  respect,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  General  Washington,  replete  with  all  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  of  sentiment  and  honor.  But  the  occasion  required 
that  the  Example  should  make  its  full  impression,  and  his  re- 
quest could  not  be  granted.  *  He  'encountered  his  fate  with  com- 
posure, dignity,  and  fortitude ;  and  such  was  his  whole  conduct, 
as  to  excite  the  admiration,  and  interest  the  feelings,  of  all  who 
witnessed  it. 

The  general  officers  lamented  the  sentence  which  the  usages 
d[  war  compelled  them  to  pronounce ;  and  perhaps  on  no  occa- 
sion of  his  life  did  the  commander-in-chief*  obey  with  more 


«  Mist  Anna  Scrwaril,  the  asthor  of  the  mooody  m  the  death  of  this  bnve 
oibser,  fivA  the  folUwing  intercstiog  asecdote  oq  this  subject,  in  a  letter 
dated  1799;  addressed  to  Miss  Ponsonby :  **  I  was  not  as  yoa  xopposed  fa- 
vored with  a  letter  from  General  Washington }  but  a  few  years  after  peace 
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jr^ptance  the  stern  loauiliites  of  duty  qm)  of  pdiegr.  .^be  syp^ 
pathy  excited  among  the  American  .officers  by,  bis,  £pil^  hcha  ,«f 
4lniversal  as  it  is  QQUsual  on  such  occasions. 

Greats  ^exer^ns  were  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  wbon|i 
A^dt^  \vas.particularly<'dear,  first  to. have  hioi.  considered ^^  prq*^ 
tected  by  a  flag  of  trpce^and  afte;^wa^s  tfi  a  prisoner  of  wai;. 
Even  Arnold  had  the  hardihood  to  rfobterimie.  After  giving  ft 
certificate  of  faj^ts.  which  he  sappf>se4  n^ight  teoid  to  eixculpat^ 
the  prisoner^  exhausting  his  ppipFCrs  of  reasoning  on  the  cas^ 
and  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  the  A^E^erican  general^  he 
sought  to  intimidate  him  by  ^stating  the  situa^pn  of.  i^.any  of  the 
principal  characters  of  South  ^CaipUnlil  who  iiad^  %{i^iited  tbe^r 
]ives^  but  had  hithertp  b^eii  spared  tlhroi^<the'Clemency  qf  thfs 
British  general.  This  clemency^  to  sf^'d,  could  ^o  longer  in 
justice  be  extended  to  them  shquld  Major  Andr&  suffer* 

U  m^y  well  be  supposed  ths^tthe  intctrposition  of  Arnold  wa^ 
without  any  influence  on  the  mind,  of  Washington,  He  conveye^ 
Mrs  'Arnold  to  her  husband  in  New  York,  and  also  tra^smitt^ 
to  him  his  clothes  and  b&ggftge  for  which  |)e  had  written  i  but  in 
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uras  sii^ned  between  this  country  and  America^  an.  oScer  introduced  hlmseir, 
eommidsiooe^  froiA  General  WaBhington  ^A'cal)  upon  me,  and  to  anure  nie 
frqm  the  jgeperii^  hi^selfy  that  no  circnvHaiic^  of  bis  life  had  been  so  morti- 
fying as  to  be  censured  in  the  Monody  on  Andr^,  as  the  pitiless  ailtbor  of  hjs 
tgnomihions  fate,  that  he  had  labored  to  save  hiip — that  he  requested  my  atx 
tentton  to  papers  on  the  subject  which  he  hSA  sent  by  tbis  officer  for  my  pet*- 
u'saL  On  examining  them,  continues  Miss  Sevardy  I  .'found  tbey  entirely 
acquitted  (he  general.  They  fiNed  me  with  contrition  for  ihe^rash  iqjustii^e 
of  my  censure,  "With  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  af  the  court  martial  that 
determined  Andr6*s  condemnation,  there  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  General 
M'asbio^ton  to  General  CTinion,  oifering  to  give  up  Andr6  for  Arnold,  who 
had  fled  to  the  British  camp*  observing  the  reasoo-thece  was  to  believe,  tbft 
the  apostate  general  had  exposed  that  gallant  Englisl^  officer. to  unnecessary 
danger,  to  facilitate  his  own  escape;  also  the  copy  of  another  letter  from 
General  Washington  to  Major  Andr^,  adjuring  him  to  state  to  the  command- 
er-in-chief his  unavoidable  conviction  of  the  selfish  perfidy  of  Arnold,  in 
su|;g.esting  that  plan  of  disguise,  which  exposed  Andr6,  if  taken,,  to  certain 
condemnation  as  a  spyi  when  if  he  had  come  openly  in  his  regimentals,  aqd 
under  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  then  unsuspected  American  general,  he  wouTd 
have  been  perfectly  safe  ;  there  was  also  a  copy  of  Andr^*s  high  souled  an- 
swier,  thanking  General  Washington  for  the  interest  he  took  in  his  dSstinyi 
but  Dbserving,  that  even  under  conviction  of  General  Apjipld*8  inattention 
to  his  safety,  he  could  not  suggest  to  General  Clinton  any  thing  which  might 
influfnc^  him  to  ^ve  his  less  important  life  by  sucb  an  exchange;"  '  Vide 
Seward* i  Letters^  K»U&^  pagt  H3, 
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mety  other  tesptfct,'  h«  httera,  which  we^e  altogether  uttali* 
twered,  Weref  also  entirely  tirihoticed^ 

The  mingled  sentiments  of  ^dn^iration  and  compasmn  exci* 
'Ciid  in  erery  boson^.for'the'nnfinttanate  Andr6^  seemed  to  add 
Iresh^igdrtb'thedeteslatidn  in  which' Arnold  was  held."  ^'An- 
dr^,"*  sayd  fjenferftl  Washington  in  a  private  letter,  *'  has  met  his 
'fate  with  Jthat  forthude  whi^h  was  to  be  expected  •  from  an  ao 
cbtiipKshedtnflM  and  a  gallant  officer;  hot  I  am  mistaken  if>  at 
'this  time, 'Arnold  is*- not  undergcring  the  torments  of  a  mental 
'helh  He  wants  ifeeling,  -From  some  truits  ofliis  character,  which 
'have  laitdy  come' to  my  knowledge,  he ''seems  to  have  been  so 
hackneyed  in  crime,  so  kistto  Ul'  sense^of  honor  and  .shame, 
that,  WhilJe"  his  fi^ul^^sstil)  enaMe  him  to  continue  his  sordid 
•pursuits,  there  will  be  no  time  for  remorse." 

From  motires  of  policy  or  of  faith,'  ArViold  was  made  a  briga- 
di^r-generalm' the  British  service,   which  rank  he  preserved 
throughout  the  war;     Yet  it  fs  impossible  that  this,  or  a  jitiH 
'higher  rank,  could  have  irescued  him  from  the  contempt  and 
'detestation  in  which  the  generous,  the  honorable,  and  the  brave, 
could  not  cease  to  hold  him#     It  was  impossible  for  men  of  this 
description^  while  obeying  or  acting  with  him,  to  bury  the  recol- 
lection of*  his  being  a  traitor,  a  sordid  traitor ;  first  the  slave  of 
his  rage,  then  purchased  with  gold,  and  finally  secured  by  the 
blood. of  one  of  the  raost  accomplished  officers  in  the  British 
army.    As  all  mea  wish  to  preserve  at  least  the  appearances  of 
honor,  Arnold  affected  to  ascribe  his  defection  from  the  Ameri- 
can cause  to  principle.     He  originally  look  up  arms,  he  said, 
] because  he  really  believed  the  rights  of  his  country  endangered; 
and  although  he  thought  the  declaration  of  independence  preci- 
pitate, yet  he  was  led  by  the  many  plausible  arguments  urged  iti 
its  favor  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  a*  measure  necessary  to  procure  a 
.  redress  of  grievances.     But  <he  rejection  of  the  overtures  made 
<by  Great  Britain  in  1778,  and  the  French  alliance,  had  opened 
'  his  eyes  to  the  ambitious  views  of  those  who  would  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  their  country  to  their  own  aggrandisement^  and  had 
made  him  a  confirmed  loyalist. 

His  representations  of  the  discontent  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  army,  concurring  with  reports  from  other  quarters,  had 
raised  the .  expectation  that  the  loyalists  and  the  dissatis6cd, 
"Uured  by  British  gold  and  the  hope  of  rank  in  the  British  ser- 
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vice,  would  flock  to  his  standard^  and  form  a  corps,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  might  again. display  id  the  field  those  military  quali* ' 
ties  he  had  proved  himself  to  possess, 
I  With  this  hope  he  published  an  address  to  Uie  inhabitaiits  of 

America,  in  which  he  labored  to' palliate  his  own  gtfilt^^and  to 
render  them  dissatisfied  with  the  existing ' iM^te  of  things,^    He 
dilated  on  the  motives  which  had  indticed  him  to  join  the  Bii«' 
tish  standard,  and  on  all  those  topics  'which  had  most  influSence 
with  the  royalists  throughout  the -United 'States.  *  With.peoHlkar 
bitterness  he  Execrated  the  alMance  with  France^  and  endeavou9<»."> 
ed  to  revive  ancient  prejudices  against  thai  natioM.  ^   He  wsa^^ 
profuse  in  his  invectives  against  congress  and  their  leaders  igene««' 
.rally,  whom  he  accused-  of  sinister  views  in  protracsting  th^  war 
at. the  public  .expence>  arid  with  general. tyranny  and  usuvpaiiiaii... 
With  these  charges  he^artfolly  mingled  assertioiiBziDf  their  ,aovd9<> 
reign  contempt*  for  the  people,  partteiriarly  imdnyestediinurefor^. 
sing  to  take  their  collective  senthnehts  on  tlve' proposals,  offiired 
by  Great  Britain.  '         '   i*         '    -   ;      *   j'  ••    ' 

This  appeal  to  the  public  was  followed'by  a  piocktmatibn  pa^-' 
ticularly  addre^d  ^*  To  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continent 
tal  army,  who  have  the  real  interest  of  th^ir  country  at  heart, 
and  who  are  determined  to  be  no  longer  the  tools  >  and  dupes  of 
congress  or  of  France," 

The' object  of  this  proclamation  was  to' induce  thei officers  a&d 
soldiers  of  the  American  army  to  desert  the  cause  they  had>  em** 
braced  from  principle,  by  holding  up  to  them  very,  flatting 
.  terms  frpm  the  British  general,  and  contracting  the  substantial ' 
emoluments  of  the  .British  service,  with  their  present  deplorable ^ 
condition.     He  attempted  to  cover  this  dishonorable  proppskioii ' 
MHth  the  garb  of  decency  and  principle,:  by  ^representing  t|^e  baser 
step  he  invited  ethem  to  take,  as  the  only  measure  which  could 
rMtore  to  their  country '  peace,  real  libe»iy,'>  and  happiiiess* 
'^  You  are  promised  liberty,''  he  exclaims, /^bu(  is  there  aaiir*. 
dividual  in  the  enjoyment-  of  it  saving  your  oppressors  ?     Wboi 
among  you  dare  speak  or  write  what  he  thinks  against  tho^ 
tyranny  which  has  robbed  you  of  your  property,  imprisons  ..yoiir 
persons,  drags  you  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  is.  daily  deluging 
your  oountry  with  your  blood.  .     ^    *  .' 

'^  You  are  flattered  with  independence  as  preferable  to.a^ftW. 
dress  of  grievances;  and  for  that  shi^dow,  instead  of  real  felicityi 
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9te  sonk  in  all  the  wretchedness  of  |Niverty,  by  the  rapacity  of 
yoKtr  own  ruleis.  Already  yon  are  disqualified  Ur  sapport  the 
pride  of  character  they  taught  you  to  mm  at,  and  must  inevita- 
tably  shortly  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  great  powers 
their  folly  lAid  wickedness  have  drawn  into  the  conffict. 
.  **  Whatt"  he  exclaims  again,  ^'is  America  now  but  a  land  of 
widows,  orphans^  and  beggars  ? 

I  ^f  As  to  yon  wfaa  have  been  soldiers  in  the  continental  army, 
can  you  at  this  day  want  evidence  that  the  funds  of  your  country 
aie  exhausted,  or  that  the  managers  have  applied  them  to  their 
Qsni.  priv^e  uses?  In  either  ease,  "^ou  surely'ean  no  longer  con- 
tinue in  their  service  with  honor  or  advantage.  Yet  you  have 
Mtherto  been  their  supporters  in  that  cruelty,  which^  with  an 
equal,  indiflference  to  yours,  as  well  as  to  the  labor  and  blood  of 
otheiis,  is  devouring  a  country  that,  from  th^  moment  you  quit 
their  cdors^  will  be  redeemed  firom  their  tyranny/' 
'.  The  t^rms  hcroffeved  as  inducements  tp  enter  into  the  corps 
which  he  proposed  to  form  were  highly  flattering,  but  were 
attended  with  no  efied;.  Although  the  temper  of  the  army 
might  be  irritated  by  their  real  sttfferii^,  and  by  the  supposed 
ni^lect  of  government,  no  diminution  of  patriotism,  or  of  zeal 
for  the  cause  in  which  tfaey  had  already  sacrificed  so  much,  had 
been  produced.  ' 

Through  all  the  hardships,  sufferings^  and  irritations^  of  the 
American  •  war,  not withstancfing  the  idmost  desperate  as|^ct 
which  their  affairs  often  wore^  aiid  the  gloom  with  which  their 
pc^itical  horizon  was  frequently  overcast,  Arnold  remains  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  an  American  officer  who  abatidoned  the  side 
first  embraced  in  this  civil  contest,  and  turned  his  swoid  upon 
his  former  companions  in  arms.. 

When  the  probable  consequences  of  this  plot,,  had  it  been 
successfiil,  came  to  be  considered ;  and  the  combination  of  ap- 
parent accidents,  by  whidi  it  was  discovered  and  defeated,  was 
i:ecolIected  j  all  were  filled  with  a  kind  of  awhd  astonishment, 
a«d  the  pious  men  pervSeived  in  the  tnmsactron  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence guiding  America  to  independence* 

The  thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  the  three  militia^men* 
who  had  rendered  to  their  country  this  invaluable  service ;  and  a 
silver  medal,  with  an  inscription  e3q>ressive  of  their  fidelity  and 

«  Their  aames  wcre»  John  Paulding,  Da?  14  UTiUiani,  and  Isaac  Yanwcrt. 
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f^otintby  .wasr  direirted  to  be  presented  to  each  of  them.  In' 
addition  to  this  flattering  testimony  of  their  worthy  and  mr  a 
further  evidence  <tf  national  graiitude4  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  during  lifey  to  be  paid  in  speciey  or  an  equivalent  in  cur- 
rent money,  was  voted  to  each  of  them ;  a  reward,  it  must  be 
admitted,  much  more  accurately  apportioned  to  the  poverty  of' 
the  public  treasury,  than  to  the  service  which  had  been  received^ 

The  efibrts  of  General  Washington  were  unabated  to  obtainr 
a  permanent  military  force,  or  its  best  substitute,  a  regutsr 
system  for  filling  the  vacant  ranks  with  draughts  wbp  shouM  join  . 
the  army  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  serve  for 
twelve  months  after  they  should  arrive  in  camp,  have  been  more 
>han  once  adverted  to. 

To  place  the  officers  of  the  army  in  a  situaticnBi  which  woidd 
lender  their  commissions  valuable;  and  hold  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  old  age,  in  a  country  saved  by  their 
blood,  their  sufferings,  and  the  labors  of  their  best  years ',  and 
thus  to  rescue  from  the  contempt  and  misery  too  often  attendant 
on  poverty,  men  who  had  devoted  their  prime  of  life,  and  many 
of  whom  had  employed  their  little  all,  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  was  also  an  object  which  had  ahvays  been  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  commander- in*ohief.  Sound  policy,  real  justice,  and 
affection  For  men  whose  sufferings  he  had  witnessed,  and  whose 
merits  he  prized,  all  combined  to  place  the  establishment  of  this 
principle  among  the  first  of  his  desires.  He  had  seiaed  every 
opportunity  to  press  it  on  congress.  That  body  had  approached 
it  slowly;  taking  with  apparent  reluctance  step  after  step^  as  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  became  more  and  more  obvious. 

The  first  resolution  on  thesubject  passed  in  May,  1778,  This* 
allowed  to  all  military  officers  who  should  conthme  in  eerviee 
during  the  war,  and  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Uni- 
ted States  or  any  of  them,  half-pay  for  seven  years,  if  they  lived 
so  long.     At  the  same  time  a  reward  of  eighty  dolTam,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  pay,  was  granted  to  every  non-commissioned  offieer* 
and  soldier  who  sh6uld  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war.     In  1779   ' 
this  subject  was  again  taken  up :  and,  after  much  debate,  itt 
further  considtnati^n  was  postponed,  and  the  offioen  alid  soldierv 
were  reoommended  to  the  attention  of  their  several  states ;  with ' 
a  dedantion  that  their  patriotism^  valor,  and  perseveranee  in  ' 
defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country,  had  entitle^ 
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them  .  to  the  gratitude  as  well  as  the  approbation  of  their  M^ 
low  citizens* 

In  1780)  a  memorial  from  the  general  offioers,  depicting  in 
strong  terms  the  sitnatton  of  the  army,  and  .requiring  present 
support,  and  some  future  provision,  was  answered  by  a  reference 
to  what  had  beeo  already  done,  apd  a  declaration  ^^  that  pa- 
tience, self'-detiial,  fortitude,  and  perseverance,  and  the  cheerful 
sacrifice  of  time,  and  health,  are  necessary  virtues,  which  both 
the  citizen  and  soldier  are  called  to  exercise,  while  struggling  for 
the  liberties  of  their  country ;  and  that  moderation,  frugality  and 
temperance,  must  be  among  the  chief  .supports,  as  well  &s  the 
brightest  ornaments,  of  that  kind  of  civil  government  which  is 
wisely  instituted  by  the  several  states  in  this  union/' 

It  may  well  be.  supposed  that  this  philosophic  lecture  on  the 
virtues  of  tentperance,  to  men  who  were  often  without  food,  and . 
nearly  half  their  time,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  it,  wasv  but 
ill  calculated  to  assuage  the  irritations  fomented  by  the  neglect 
which  Was  believeji  to  have  been  sustained. 

In  a  few  days  afteriKards,  this  subject  was  again  brought  be* 
foris  cong^reto,  when  a  temper  of  greater  conciliation  was  mani* 
felted.  The  odious  restriction  on  the  half- pay  for  seven  years, 
by  which  it  was'  limited  to  those  who  should  hold  no  post  of 
profit  under  the  Onited  States  or  «iy  of  them,  wa^  taken  off; 
and  the  bounty. allowed  the. men  was  extended  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  died  or  should  die  in  the  service. 
At  length  the  vote  passed  which  has  been  stated,  allowing  half* 
pay  for  life  to  all  those  who  should  serve  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  to  the  end  of  the  war.  ' 

Resolutions  were  also  passed,  recommending  it  to  the  several 
stales  to  make  up  the  depreciation  on  the  pay  which  had  been 
reeeived  by  the  army ;  and  it  was  determined  that  their  future 
services  should,  be  compensated  in  the  money  of  the  new  emis- 
sion, the  yalue  of  which  it  was  supposed  might  be  kept  up  by 
taxes  and  by  loans. 

While  the.  government  of  the  union  was  thus  employed  id 
measures  essential  to  the.  preservation  of  its  military  establish* 
meat,  the  time  for  action  passed  away  without  furnishing  any 
material  event.  The  hostile  armi^  continued,  however,  to 
iwatoh  each  other,  till  the  8ea^on  of  the  year  forced  them  out  of 
\e  field. 
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Just  before  retiring  ittto  winter  quarters,  a  spirited  enterprise?, 
though  oh  a  sorrall  scale,  \va^'  planned  and  executed  by 'Major 
Talmadge,  of '  Coiottel'  Sheldon's  regiment  of  li^ht  dragbbns. 
This  gentleman  .had  been  geMeraily  stationed  on  the  lines,  dn 
the  east  side  of-  the  North  river ;  and  had  been  ptirticularly  di9^ 
tinguished  for  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence^  and  the  skill  em-> 
ployed  in  obtainrng-it.  k      ■  -  -  \ 

He  was  inteirmed  of  a  laige  inaga^ine  of  forage '  collected  at 
Coram  ^on  Ldti^'  Island,  protected  only  by  the  militia  of  the 
country,  the  eruieers  in  the  Sound,  and  a  smafl  garrison  in  its 
neighbourhood  statloy^djn  Fort  St.  George  on  South  HiVen.  ■-'- 

With  a  deta^ihment  df-  eff^hty  diHitioUn^ed  dragoons^  uti^er  ihe 
cdtnmand  of  Captaih  Edgar^  and  eight  dr  ten  who  were  mounted, 
he  passed  the  Sound  on  the  21st  of  November,  where  it  was  up^ 
wards  of  twenty  mlfes  over.  He  theft  marched  across  the  island 
in  the  night,  and  so  •  coiftpletely  surprised  the  fdft,  that  hU 
troops  entered  the  works  on  three  different  sides,  before  the  gar<^ 
Tison  was  prepared  to  resist  themi  The  British  todk  refuge  in 
two  houses  connected  with  •the-  fortification^  alid  comihenced'-ft 
fire  from  the  doors  arid  windows.  These  were  instantly  forced 
open ;  and  except  seven  killed  and  wounded,  the  whole  patty j 
amounting  to  fifi^y-fbur,  among  whom  were  a  lieutenant-cobnel, 
captain,  and  subaltern,  were  made  prisoners.  Stores  to  a  const* 
derable  amount  in  the' fort  and  in  a  vessel  lying  in  South  Haven^ 
were  destroyed ;  the  fort  was  demolished^  and  the  magazines  at 
Coram  were  consumed  by  fire. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  being  thus  completely  efibcted, 
Major  Talmadge  recrossed  the  Sound  without  having  lost  a  sin^ 
g\e  man.  *  ' 

Although  this  expedition  Was  by  no  means  important  for  iti 
magnitude,  yet  those  employed  on  it  had  manifested  so  niuch 
address  and  courage  in  its  execution,  that  the  general  recom-^ 
mended  them  to  the  particular  attention  of  congfress,  who  pass<^ 
ed  a  resolution^  expressing  the  high  .sense  entertained  of  their 
merit.  •  «' 

No  objects  for  enterprise  .presenting  themselves^  the  troops 
were,  early  in  December,  withdrawn  into  winter- quarterSr  'f^h^ 
Pennsylvania  line  was  stationed  near  Morristown;  the  Jersey 
line  about  Pompton^  on  the  confines  of  New  York  and  New 
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Jersey ;  and  the  troops  belonging  to  the  New  England  states  in 
West  Pointy  and  in  its.yicinity,  on  both  sides  the  North  river. 

The  line  of  the  state  itf  New  York  remained  at  Albany,  to 
wjbich  place  it  bad  been  detached  for  the  purpose  of  .opposing 
an  invasion  from  Canada* 

.  Major  Carlton,  .at  the  head  of  1 000  men,  composed  ef  Euro* 
peans,  Indians,  and  tories,  had  made  a  sndden  irruption  into 
the  northern  parts  of  New  York^  where  he  took  Forts  Anne  and 
George,  and  made  their  garrisons  prisoners.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  John  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  also  composed 
of  ]guropeans^  Indians,  and  Cories,  appeared  on  the  Mohawk* 
Several  sliarp  skirmishes  were  fought  in  that  quarter  with  the 
con^nental  troops,  and  a  regiment  of  new  levies,  aided  by  the 
miUtia  of  the  country.  General  Clinton's  brigade  wa3  ordered  to 
their  assistance ;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action, 
the  invading  armies  had  retired,  after  laying  waeste  the  whole 
country!  through  which  they  passed. 

While  the  disorder  of  the  American  iinancea,  the  exhausted 
C|tate  of  the  country,  and  the  debility  of  the  government,  kept 
olive  the  hopes  of  conquest,  and  determined  the  British  crown 
to  persevere  in  offensive  war  against  the  United  States,  Europe 
assumed  an. aspect  not  less  formidable  to  the  permanent  gran- 
deur of  England  than  hostile  to  its  present  views.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1780,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  entered  into  the 
celebrated  compact  which  has  been,  generally  denominated  tH£ 
ARMED  NEUTRALITY ;  the  principal  objects  of  which  were,  to 
reduce  the  list  of  articles  which  should  be  deemed  contraband; 
and  to  iiQpart  to  goods  the  character  of  the  bottom  which  ccm- 
^veyed  them.  Holland  had  also  manifested  uneaui vocally  a  de- 
termination to  accede  to  the  same  confederacy;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  this  measure  contributed,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  to  the  declaration  of  war  which  was  made  by  Great 
Britain  against  that  power  towards  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  long  and  intimate  friendship  which  had  existed  between 
these  two  nations,'  had  been  visibly  impaired  from  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  An^ican  war.  Although  not  concurring 
with  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  wish  to  weaken'  a  rival,  Hol- 
land yielded  to  neither  France  nor  Spain  in  the  desire  of  partici- 
pating in  that  commerce,  which  the  independence  of  America 
— ould  open  to  the  world.     From  the  commencement  of  hoatili- 
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ties,  tbcfrefore^  the  merchants  of  Holland,  and  especially  of  the 
great  commercial  city  of  Aopsterdam,  watched  with  anxiety  the 
progress  of  the  War,  and  engaged  in  speculations  which  were 
'profitable  to  themselves,  and  at  the  same  tkne  beneficial  to  the 
United  States.  The  remonstrances  made  by  the  British  minister 
at  the  Hague  against  this  conduct,  were  answered  in  -the  most 
amicable  manner  by  the  government;  but  the  practice  of  indivi* 
duals  remained  the  same. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between.  France  and  England,  a 
great  number  of  Dutch  vessels  trading  with  France,  laden  with 
materials  for  ship-building,  Nvere  seized  and  carried  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  although  the  existing  treaties  between 
the  two  nations  were  understood  to  exclude  those  articles  from 
the  list  of  contraband  war.  Attributing  these  acM  of  violence 
lo  the  heeessity  of  her  situation.  Great  Britain  persisted  in  refu* 
sing  to  permit  naval  stores  to  be  carried  to  her  enemy  in  neutral 
bottoms.  This  refusal^  however,  was  accompanied  with  friendly 
professions,  with  an  offer  to  pay  for  the  vessels  and  cargoes 
already  seized,  and  with  proposals  to  form  new  stipulations  for 
the  future  regulation  of  that  commerce. 

The  states-general  refused  to  enter  into  any  negociations  for 
modifying  t^e  subsisting  treaties ;  and  the  merchants  of  all  tfie 
great  trading  towns  of  Holland,  and  especially  those  of  Amster« 
dam,  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  injuries  they  had 
sustained, 

Iir  consequence  of  this  conduct,  the  British  government,  re- 
quired those  succours  which  had  been  stipulated  in  ancient  trea* 
ties,  and  insisted  that  the  comls  foederis  had  now  occurred. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  refusal  of  the  states- general  to  com-* 
ply  with  th»  demand,  to  declare  the  treaties  between  the  two 
nations  at  an  end. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  temper  produced  by  this 
state  of  things  was  favorable  to  the  comprehending  of  Holland 
in  the  treaty  for  an  armed  neutrality,  at^d  that  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment was  well  disposed  to  enter  into  it.  They  acceded  to  it 
in  November ;  yet  some  unknown  causes  prevented  the  actual 
signature  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  states^general,  till  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  pla- 
cing them  in  a  situation  not  to  avail  thertiselves  of  the  aid  they^ 
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titrald  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  as  a  member  of  that  con* 
federaey. 

While  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  'Statesj 
was  on  his  mission  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  fell 
in  company  with  Mr*  John  de  Neufville,  a  merchant  of  Amster- 
dam,*^ with  whom  he  hdd  several 'conversations  on  the  subject  of 
a  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations ;  the  resuk  of 
which  was,  that  the  plan  of  an  eventual  commercial  treaty  was 
sketched  out,  as  one  which  might  subsequently  be  concluded  be- 
tween them.  This  paper  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
pensionary  Van  Berkel,  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  but  not  of 
the  statesrgeneral. 

Mr.~  Henry  Laurens,  late  president  of  congress,  was  deputed 
to  the  states-general  with  this  plan  of  a  treaty,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  complete  it,  and  of  negociating  » 
loan  for  the  use  of  his  governmeat.  On  his  voyage  he  was  cap« 
tured  by  a  British  frigate ;  and  his  papers,  which  he  had  previ- 
ously thrown  overboard,  wer^  rescued  from  the  waves  by  the 
•kill  and  coura{^e  T>f  a  British  sailor.  Among  these  papers, 
which  were  preserved  for  the  minister,  .was  found  the  plan  of  a 
treaty  which  has  been  mentioned.  This  was  immediately  trans* 
mitted  to  Kr  Joseph  Yorke,  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Dutch'^overnment.  Mr.  Laurens  after  be- 
ing examined  by  the  privy  council  was  committed  close  prisoner 
to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
^  The  explanation  of  this  transaction  not  being  deemed  satis* 
factory  by  the  court  of  London,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  received  or- 
ders to  withdraw  from  the  Hague ;  soon  after  which  war  was 
declared  against  Holland. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  an  affair  happened  in 
America,  from  which  expectations  were  formed  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  that  some  considerable  advantage  might  be  derived  to 
the  royal  cause.  The  long  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  congress  labored,  had  prevented  their 
troops  from  being  properly  supplied  with  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences. In  consequence  of  this,  on  January  Ist^  the  Ameripan 
troops  that  were  hutted  at  Morristown,  and  who  formed  what 
was^  called  the  PewMy]xKman^  line,  turned  out,  being  in  number 
about  1300,  and  declared  that  they  would  serve  no  longer  unless 
iheir  grievances  were  redressed,  as  they  had  not  received  their 
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pay^  or  been  furnished  with  the  necessary  clothing  or  provisions. 
It  is  said  they  were  somewhat  inflamed  with  iiquori  in  conse- 
quence of  rum  having  been  distributed  to  them  more  liberally 
than  usual.  New-year's  day  being  considered  as  a  kind  of  festival. 
A  riot  ensued,  in  which  an  officer  was  killed  'and  four  wounded ; 
five  or  six  of  the  insurgents  were  also  wounded.    They  then  eoK 
lected  the  £U'tillery,  stores,  provisions,  and  waggons,  and  marched 
out  of  the  camp.   They  passed  by  the  quarters  of  (general  Wayne, 
who  sent  a  message  to  them,  requesting  them  to  desist,  or  the 
consequences  would  prove  fatal.    They  refused,  and  proceeded  on 
their  march  till  the  evening,  when  they  took  post  on  an  advan- 
tageous piece  of  ground,  and  elected  officers  from  among  them- 
selves.   On  the  second,  they  marched  to  Middlebrook,  and  on 
the  third  to  Princetown,  where  they  fixed  their  quarters.     On 
that  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  them  from  the  officer^  of  the 
American  eamp,  with  a  message,  desiring  to  know  what  were 
their  intentions.   Some  of  them  answered,  that  they  had  already 
served  longer  than  the  time  for  which  they  were  enlisted,  and 
would  serve  no  longer ;  and  others,  that  they  woul4.  not  return 
unless  their  grievances  were  redressed.     But  at  the  same  ti]n<e 
they  repeatedly,  and.iu  the  strongest  terms,  denied  being  influ- 
euced  by  l:he  least  disaffection  to  the  American  cause,  or  having 
any  intention  of  deserting  to  the  enemy. 

Intelligenoe  of  this  transaction  was  soon  conveyed  to  New 
York.  A  lafge  body  of  British  troops  were  immediately  ordered 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  on  the  shortest  notice, 
it  being  hoped  that  the  American  revolters  might'  be  induced  to 
join  the  royal  army.  Messengers  were  also  sent  to  them  from 
General  Clinton,  acquainting  tbem  that  they  should  directly  be 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government ;  that  they 
should  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  former  offences ;  and  that  the 
pay  d^eta  them  frpm  the  congress  should  be  faithfully  paid  them, 
without  any  expectation  of  military  service,  unless  it  should  be . 
voluntary,  upon  condition  of  their  laying  do>yh  their  .arms  and 
returning  to  their  allegiance.  '  It  was  also  recommended  to  them 
to  move  beyond  the  South  river ;  and  they  were  assured,  that  a 
body  of  the  British  troops- should  be  ready,  to  protect  theip 
whenever  they  desired  it.  These  propoaiiions  were  rejected  with 
disdain ;  and  they  even  delivered  up  two  of  Sir  Henry  Chnton*s 
messengors  to  the  congr^a.  ^  Joseph  Reed>  £sq.,  presidfiftt.  of 
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the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  afterwards  repaired  to  them  a€  Prince- 
town,  and  aa  accommodation  took  place ;  such  of  them  bm  had 
served  out  their  full  term  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  others  again  joined  the  American  army,  upon  re* 
ceiving  satisfactery^ssurances  that  their  grievances  should  be  le- 
dressed, 

Eari  ComwdHis  now  made  vigorous  preparations  to  penetrate 
into  North  Carolina.  On  the  lit h  of  January  his  lordship's  ar« 
my  was  in  motion ;  but  was*  somewhat  delayed  by  an  attempt 
made  by  the  Americans,  under  General  Moigan,  to  make  them" 
selves  masters  of  tl)e  valuable  district  of  Ninety-six.  To  prevent 
this,  Lord  Cornwallis  detached  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  with 
300  cavalry,  300  light  infantry,  the  7th  regiment^  the  first  bat* 
talion  of  the  7l8t  reginient,  and  two  S-pounders,  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Morgan,  tipt  doubting  but  that  he  should  be  able  to 
perform  this  service  effectually.  The  British  troops  came  up 
with  the  Americans  on  the  17  th  of  January.  They  were  drawn 
up  in  an  open  wood,  and  having  been  lately,  joined  by  some  mi- 
litia, were  more  numerous  than  the  British ;  but  the  latter  wne 
so  much  better  disqiplined,  that  they  had  the  utmost  confidence 
of  obtaining  a  speedy  victory.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the 
first  line  of  infantry,  consisting  of  the  7th  regiment  and  a  corps 
of  light  infantry,  with  a~  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on  each  flank. 
The  first  battalion  of  the  71st  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
formed  the  reserve.  The  American  line  ^oon  gave  way,  and 
their  militia  quitted  the  field ;  upon  which  the  royal  troops,  sup- 
posing the  victory  already  gained,  engaged*  with  ardor  in  the  por* 
suit,  and  were  thereby  thrown  into  some  disorder.  General  Mor- 
gan's corps,  who  were  8U|fposed  to  have  been  routed^  immediately 
faced  about,  and  began  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  king's  troops, 
which  occasioned  the  utmost  confusion  amongst  them  ;  and  they 
were  at  length  totally  defeated  by  the  Americans.  Four  hundred 
of  the  British  infantry  were  either  killed,  wounded^  or  taken 
prisoners:  the  loss  of  the  cavalry  was  much  less  considerable; 
but  the  two  S-pounders  fell- into  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
together  with  the  colors  of  the  7th  regiment.  Lieutenant*colo- 
nel  Tarleton  gallantly  made  another  effort;  having  aasembled 
about  fifty  of  his  cavalry,  with  which  he  charged  and  repulsed 
Colonel  Washington's  horse,  retook  his  baggage^  and  killed  the 
Americans  who  were  appointed  to  guard  it*    He  then  ictitated 
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-to:  Hamilton's  Ford^  near  the  mouth  of  BulIock^s  Creek,  cariy^ 
ing  with  him  par^  of  the  baggage^,  and' destroying  the  remain* 
der.  ,•  ^        ■      i 

This  defeat  was  a  severe  stroke  to  Lord  Cornwallis^  as  the 
loss  of  his  light  infantry  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  him.  The 
day  after  that  event,  he  employed  in  collecting  the  remains  of 
Tarleton's  Corps,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  junction  with 
General  I^eslie,  who  had  been  ordered  to  march  towards  him 
with  some  British  troops  from.  Wynnesborough.  Considerable 
exertions  were  then  made  hy  part  of  the  army,  without  baggag^^ 
to  retake  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  to- 
intercept  General  Morgan's  corps  on  its  retreat  to^  the*  Catawba.^ 
But  that  officer  had  made  forced  marches  up  the  country,  and 
crossed  the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a  great  rain,,  which 
swelled -the  river  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  prevent  the  roy^il  army, 
from  crossing  for.  several  days ;  by  which  time  the  British  prison- 
ers were  got  quite  out  of  reach. 

On  the  first  of  February,  the  king's  troops  crpssed  the  Cataw* 
ba  at  M^Cowan's  Ford,  where  General  Davidson,  with  a  party 
of  the  American  militia,  was  ordered  tQ  oppose  their  passage ; 
but,  that  ofi^cer  being  .killed  by  th^  first  discharge,  .theroy^ 
troops  made  .  good  their  landing,  and  the  militia  retreated. 
"^When  Lord  Cprnwaliis  arrived  at  Hillsborough,  he  erected  the 
.  king's  standard,  and  invited,  by  proclamation,  all  loyal  subjects 
to  repair  to  it,  and  to  stand  forth  and  take  ai)  active  part  in 
assisting  his  lordship  to  restore  order' and  government.  He  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  king's  friends  were  numerous  in^ 
that  part  of  the  country :  but  the  event  did  not  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  representations  that  had  been  made.  The  royalistic 
were  but  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them  too  timid  to  join 
the  king's  standard.  There  were,  indeed,  about  200  who  wei» 
proceeding  to  Hillsborough,  under  Colonel  Pyle,  in  order  to 
avow  tlieir  attachment' to  the  royal  cause;  but  they  were  met 
accidentally,  and  surrounded,  by  a  detachment  frotA  the  Ameri- 
can army,  by  whom  a. number  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  when  they  were  begging  for  quarter,  without  making  the 
least  resistance.  Meanwhile  General  Greene  was  marching  with 
great  expedition  to  form  a  junction  with  another  corps  of  Ame- 
rican troops,  in  order  to.  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  LoiA  . 
Cornwallis» 
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In  other  places  considerable  advantages  were  obtained  by  the 
royal  arms.  On  the  4th  of  January,  some  ships  of  war,  with  a 
number  of  transports,  on-board  which  was  a  large  body  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  Arnold,  arrived  at  Westover^ 
about  140  (niles  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  where  the  troops 
immediately  landed  and  marched  to  Richmond;  which  they 
reached  without  opposition,  the  provincials  having  retrei^ed  on 
their  approach.  Lieutenant- colonel  Simcoe  marched  from  hence 
wiih  a  detachment  of  the  British  troops  at  Westham,.  where  he 
destroyed  one  of  the  finest  founderies  for  cannon  in  America^ 
and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition.  General  Aniold, 
on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found  large  quantities  of  salt,  nim,  - 
sail-cloth,  tobacco,  and  other  merchandise;  and  that  part  which 
was  public  property  he  destroyed.  The  Britirii  troops  afterwards 
attacked  and  dispersed  some  small  parties  of  the  Americans, 
took  some  stores,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon ;  and,  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  marched  into  Portsmouth.  On  the  25th, 
Captun  Barclay,  with  several  ships  of  war,  and  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  arrived  in  Cape  JPear 
ilvef.  The  troq>s  landed  about  nine  miles  from  Wilmington, 
and,  on  the  28th,  entered  that  town.  It  was  understood,  that 
their  having  possession  of  that  town,  and  being  m&sters  of  Cape 
Fear  river,  would  be  productive  of  very  beneficial  effects  to  Lord 
Cornwallis'  army. 

General  Greeoe,  having  effected  a  junction,  about  the  10th  of 
March,  with  a  continental  regiment,  and  two  large  bodies  of 
militia,  resolved  to  attack  the  British  troops  under  Lord  Corn* 

^  wallis*  The  American  army  marched  from  the  High  Rock  Ford 
on  the  12th  of  the  month,  and  on  the  1 4th  arrived  at  Guildford. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received  of,  the 
motiohs  of  the  American  general,  easily  conjectured  his  designs. 

,  As  they  approached  more  nearly  to  each  other,  a  few  skirmishes 
ensued  between  some  advan^d  parties,  in  which  the  king's 
troops  had  the  advantage.  On  the  morning  of  the  I5th,  Lord 
Cornwallis  marched  at  day^break  to  meet. the  Americans,  or  to 
Attack  them  in  their  camp.  About  four  miles  from  Guildford, 
the  advanced  guard  of  th^  British  army,  commande^l  by  Liente^ 
nant*colonel  Tarleton,  fell  in  with  a  corps  of  the  Americans, 
consisting  of  Liieutenant-colonel  •  L^e**  legion^  which  he  de- 
eated. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  action  took 
place  is  a  nildernefis  of  trees^  and  thick  underwiK>dj  ^with  a  few 
clearec)  fieMs  interspersed..  The  American,  army,  which  waa 
soperior  to  the  Bytish  in  point  of  numbers^  was  posted  on  a 
rising  ground.  It  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines:  the. front  line 
was  composed  of  the.  North  Carolina  militia,  under  the  com«- 
-niand  of  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton;  the  second  iioe  was  o£ 
Virginia  militia,  commanded  by  Generals  Stephens  and  Lawson^ 
forming  two  brigades;  the  thbd  line,  consisting  of  two  bri« 
gades,  (Hie  of  Virginia  and  one  of  Maryland  continental  troops, 
was  comman^ied  by  General  Hugar,  and  .Colonel  Williams.r 
Lieutenent*colonel  Washington,  with  the  dragoons  of  the  first 
and  third  regiments,  a  detachment,  of  light  infantry,  composed 
of  continental  troops,  and  a  regiment  of  riflemen,  under  Colonel 
Lynch,  formed  a  corps  of  observation  for  the  security  of  theit 
right  flank.  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with,  his  l^ion,  a  detach- 
meat  of  light  infantry,  and'  a  corps  of  riflemen  under  Colonel, 
Campbell,,  formed  a  corps  of  observation  for  the  security  of  their 
left  flank.  The  attack  was  made  by  lord  Cornwallis,.  in  the  /ol* 
lowing  order:  on  the  right,  the  regiment  of  Bose  and  the  71st 
i-egiment,  led  by  Major-general  Leslie,  and  supported  by  the 
first  battalion  of  guards;  on  the  left,  the  23d*  and  33d  regi- 
ments, led  by  Lieutenant- colonel  Webster,  and  supported  by  the 
grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral O'Hara;  the  yagers  and  light  infantry  of  the  guards  remain** 
ed  in  a  wood,  on  the  lefi;  of  the  guns,  and  the  cavalry  in  the 
road,  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  afternoon^  the  action 
commenced  by  a  cannonade,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes; 
when  the  British  troops  advanced  in  three  columns  and  attacl^ecl 
the  North  Carolina  brigade  with  great  vigor,  and  soon  obligieil 
part  of  the^e  troops,,  who  behaved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  field: 
but  the  Virginia  militia  kept  up.  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time, 
till,  being  beaten  back,  the  action  became  general  every  where. 
\The  American  corps,,  under  Colonels  Washington  and  Lee,  did 
considerable  execution.  Lieutenant- colonel  Tarleton  had  direct 
t ions  to  keep  his  cavalry,  qompact,  and  Qot  to  charge  without 
^positive  orders,  excepting  to  protect  any  of  the  corps  from  the 
most  evident  danger  of  being  defeated.  The  excessive  thickaess 
of  the  woods  rendered  the  British  bayo&ets  d  little  use^  and 
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enabled  the  broken  corps  of  Americans  to  make  frequent  stands 
with  an  irregular  fire.  The  second  battalion  of  the  guards  first 
gained  the  clear  ground  near  Guildford  court-house,  and  found  a 
corps  of  continental  infantry^  superior  in  nun^ber^  formed  in  an 
open  field  ^n  the  left  of  the  road.  *  Desirous  of  signalizing  them- 
selves, they  immediately  attacked  and  soon  defeated  them,  ta- 
king two  six- pounders;  but,  as  they  pursued  /the  Americans  iuto 
the  wood  with  too  much  ardor,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  were  instantly  charged  and  driven  back  into  the  field  by  Ge- 
neral Washington's  dragoons,  with  th^  loss  of  the  six- pounders 
they  had  taken.  But  the  American  cavalry  were  in  turn  repuls- 
ed, and  the  two  six- pounders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  troops.  The  British  troops  having  at  length  broken  the 
second  Maryland  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the 
Americans,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginia  brigade,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  gaining  their  right,  which  would  have  encircled  the 
whole  of  the  continental  troops,  when  General  Greene  thought 
it  prudent  to  retreat.  Many  of  the  American  militia  dispersed 
in  tlie  woods ;  but  the  continental  troops  fell  back  in  good  order 
to  the  Reedy  Fork  river,  and  crossed  at  the  ford,  about  three 
miles  from  the  field  of  action.  When  they  had  collected  their 
stragglers,  they  retreated  to  ^e  iron- works,  ten  miles  distant 
from  Guildford,  where  they  encamped.  They  lost  their  artillery, 
and  two  waggons  laden  with  ammunition.  It  was  a  hard-fought 
battle,  and  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Of  the  British  troops, 
the  loss,  as  stated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  532  killed,  Wound- 
ed, and  missing.  General  Greene,  in  his  account  of  the  action 
transmitted  to  the  congress,  stated  the  loss  of  the  continental 
troops  to  be  329  killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  but  he  made  no 
estimate  of  the  loss  of  the  ifnilitia.  Lieutenant- colonel  Stuart 
was  killed  in  the  action;  and  Lieutenant* colonel  Webster,  and 
Captains  Schutz,  Maynard,  and  Goodrlche,  died  of  their  wounds. 
General  0*Hara,  General  Howard,  and  Lieutenant- colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  were  also  wounded.  Of  the  Americans,  the  principal  offi- 
cer killed  was  Major  Anderson^  of  the  Maryland  line  5  and  Ge- 
nerals Stephens  and  Huger  were  wounded. 

The  British  troops  underwent  great  hardships  in  the  course  of 
this  campaign ;  and,  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord 
George  Germaine,  dated  March  17th,  he  observed,  that  ''the 
soldiers  had  been  two  days  without  bread.''    His  lordship  quitted 
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GuikMbrd  three  days  after  the  battle  ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  Aprils 
arrived  ^t  Wihniagton.  General  Greene,  notwithstanding. hU 
latedefeat,  endeavoured  to  make  some  fresh  attempts  |against 
the  king's  forces  in  South  Carolina.  Lord>  Rawdon  bad  been 
apfxiinted  to  defend  the  post  of  Camden^  with  'ftbdut  SOO^^Qri*^ 
tish;  and,  on  the  1 9th  of  Aprils  General  Greene  appeared  be- 
fore that  place  with  a  large  body  of  continentals  and^  militiafi 
He  found  it  impossible  to  ^torm  the  town  with  any  prospect  of 
success;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  take  such  a  position  as 
should  induce  the  British  troops  to  sally  forth  from  their  works. 
He  posted  the  Americans  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  aa 
eminence  which  was  covered  with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left 
by  an  impa^able  swamp.  "On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Lord* 
Rawdon  marched  out  of  Camden,  and  with  great  gallantry  at- 
tacked General  Greene  in  his  camp.  The  Americans  made  a  vi^ 
gorous  resistance,  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  give  way,  and 
the  pursuit  is  said  to  have  been  continued  three  miles.  The 
loss  of-  the  English  was  about  100  killed  and  wounded.  Up«> 
wards  of  100  of  the  Americans  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  ac^ 
cording  to  the  account  published  by  General  Greene,  they  had 
126  killed  and  wounded.  '  . 

Notwithstanding  the  advantage  which  Lord  Rawdon  had  ob*- 
tatned,  he  soon  found  it  Necessary  to  quit  his  po3t ;  and  the 
Americans  uJkdt  themselves  masters  of  several  other  posts  that 
'we»e  occupied  by  the  king's  troops,  and  the,garrisons  were  mad^ 
prisoners  of  war.  These  vWere  afterwards  exchanged  under  a 
cartel  which  took  pla^  between  Lord  Cornwallis  at)d  General 
Greene,  for  the  release  of-  all  prisoners  in  the  southern  distri^. 
'After  this^  General  Greene  laid  siege  to  Ninety  six,  which  was 
the  most  commanding  and  important  of  all  the  posts  in  the 
back^settlements ;  and,  on  the  19th  of  June,  he  attempted  to 
storm  the  garrison,  but,  was  repulsed  by  the  British  troops,  with 
the  loss  of  75.  killed  and  150  wounded.  General  Greene  then 
raised  the  siege,  and  retired  behind  the  Saluda,  to  a  strong  situ- 
ation within  sixteen  miles  of  Ninety-six. 

On  the  I8th  of  April,  a  large  body  of  British  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Philips  and  General  Arnold,  embarked 
af  Porfemouth,  in  Virginia,  on  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  some  of  the  American  stores.  A  party  of  l^ht-in&a- 
liy  were  sent  ten  ibiles  iq»  the  Chickahomany,^  where  they  de- 
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fitrdyed  several  armed  ships,  sundry  warehouses;  atid  th^  Atner'u 
can  ship-y^rds  At  Petersburgh,  they  destroyed  4000  hogsheads 
of  tobacco^  one  ship»  and '  a  number  of  small  vessels  on  the 
stocks  and  in  the  river.  At  Chesterfield,  they  burnt  a  range  of 
barracks  for  2000  men,  and  dOQ  barrels  of  flour.  At  a  place 
called  Osborn's,  they  made'  themiselves  masters  of  several  ves^ls 
}oade<i  with'  Cordage  and  flour,  andv  destroyed  2000  hogsheads  of 
ti&bacco^  and.  sundry  vessels  were  sunk  and  burnt.  At  Warwick, 
they  burnt  500  barrels  of  flour,  some  mills  belonging  to  Colonel 
Carey,  a  large  range  of  public  rope- walks  and  store- houses,  tan 
and  bark  houses  full  of  hides  and  bark,  and  great  quantities  of 
tobacco.  A  like  destruction  of  stores  and  goods  was  made  ia 
*other  parts,  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  victory  over  General  Greene,  at 
Guildford,'  proceeded,  as  we  have  seeii,  to  Wilmington ,  and,  oa 
the  2Qth  of  May,  his  lordship  arrived  at  Petersburg,  in  Virginia, 
where  he  joined  the  British  troops  that  had  been  unde^  the 
command  ^f  General  Philips  and  General  Arnold.  Before  this 
junction,  he  had  encountered  considerable  inconveniences  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  and  forage ;  so  that,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him,  that  his  cavalry 
wanted  every  thing  \  and  his  infantry  every  thing  but  shoes.  He 
added^that  he  h^d  experienced  the  distresses  of  marching  hnn*- 
dreds  of  miles^  in  a  country  chiefly  hostile,  without  one  active  or 
useful  friend,  without  intelligence,  and  without  communicatioa 
with  any  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  26th  of  Juuje,  about  six  miles'  from  Willtamsborgh, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  and  350  of  the  queen's  .rangers, 
with  80  mounted  yagers^  were  attacked  by  a  much  superior  body 
of  the  Americans ;  but  whom  they  repulsed  with  great  gallantry 
and  with  cqUal  success,  making  four  officers  and  twenty  private 
men  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  action  is  said 
to  haVe  been  upwards  of  120,  and  that  of  the  British  troops  iiot 
more  than  40  On  the  6th  of  July,  another  action  happened 
near  the  Green  Springs,  in  Virginia,  betwecfi  a  reconnoitriag 
party  of  the  Americans,  under  General  Wayne,  amounting  to 
about  800,  and  a  large  part  of  the  British  army,  under  Lord 
Cornwallis;  in  which,  the  Americans  had  127:killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  and  the  loss  of  the  royal  troops  4s  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
uderably  greater* .  It  was  an  action  ip  which  no  small  degrep  of 
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kiilitary  skill  and  courage  was  exhibited  by  the  Americans.  In  « 
Variety  of  skirmishes,  the  Marquis  la  Fayette  very  ninch  distin* 
guished  himself^  and  displayed  the  utmost  ardor  in  the  American 
cause.  '  >      - 

Notwithstanding  the  signal  advantages  Lord  Cornwaljis  had 
obtained,  hib  situation  in  Virginia  began  to  be  very  critical ;  and 
the  rather,  because  he  did  not  receive  those  reinforcements  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  which  he  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  the 
success  of  his  operations.    Indeed,  the  commander- in  chief  was 
.  prevented  from  sending  those  reinforcements,  by  his  fears  respect<^ 
ing  New  York,  against  which  he  entertained  apprehensions  that 
General  Washragtoii  intended  to  make  a  formidable  attacki     In 
facl^  the  American  general  appears  to  have  taken  much  pains,^ 
and  to  have  employed  great  finest,  to  lead  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
into  this  imaginatioii.     Letters^  expressive  of  this  intention;  fell 
into  the  hands  qf  Sir  Henry,  which  were  manifestly  written  to 
be  intercepted,  with' a  view  te  amuse  and  deceive  the' British 
general.    iThe  project  was  successful;  and^  }}y  a  variety  of  ma-» 
neeuvrea,  in   which   he  completely  out-generalled  the  British 
commanders,  he  increased  his  apprehensions  about  New  York^ 
dnd^  prevented  him  from  sending  proper  assistance  to  Lord  Corn« 
wallis.    Having  thus  ^eptSir  Henry  Clinton  in  perpetual  alarm^ 
General  Washington  suddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  White  Plains,  . 
crossed  the  Delaware,  and  marched  towards  Virginia,  with  a 
design  ta attack  Lord  Comwallis.    ISir  Henry  Clinton  now  ten' 
ceived  information^ '  that,  the  Count  de  Grasse,   with  a  largely 
French  fleet,  was  expected  every  moment  in  the  Chesapeak,'  to 
CQ*operiate  with  general  Washington.^    He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  commonicate  this  information  to  Lord  Comwallis;  and  also 
sent  hini  assuranc^^  that  he  would  either  reinforce  him  by  eveiy 
possible  means,  or  ma^e  the  best  diversion  he  could  in  iiis'favor.  ^ 
in  the  meiin  time.  Lord  Comw^lis  had  taken  po88ession  of  the 
posts  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  in  Virginia^  where  he  forti* 
fied.  himself  in  the  best  Qoanner  he  could.        ^    . 

On  the  28th  of  August,  Sir  Samuel  liood,  with  a  .squadron 
from  the  West  Indies^  joined  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Graves, 
before  New^  York.  It  was  then  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
fiitoation  of  Lord  Oomwallis,  that  they  ^hqjuld  immediately  pro^ 
ceed  to  the  Chesapeak ;  but  much  time  appears  to  have  beeft 
JOst^  though  Admiral  Hood  was  extremely  anxious  that  no  delay 
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Might  be  made.  They  arrived  in  the  Cheaapeak  on  the  Sth  of 
September,  witlT  ntoeleen  ships  of  the  line;  where  they  Iband 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  who  had  come  to  an  anchor,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  with  twenty  four  ships  4>f  the  line.  The  French  ad- 
diiraFhad  previously  landed  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  had 
marched .  to  join  the  American  army  under  General  Washington; 
The  British  and  Frencli  fleets  came  to' an  action  on  jhe  same 
day  in  which  the  former  arrived  in  the  Chesapeak.  On-bonrd 
the  British  fleet,  90  were  killed  and  246  wounded ;  aoroe  of  the 
ships  were  greiatly  damaged  in  the .  engagement,  and  the  Terri- 
ble,  a  74-gun  ship,  was  so  ^  much  shattered,  that  it  was,  after- 
wards found  necessary  to  set  her  on  fire.  That  this  action  was 
•not  favorable  to  the  English,  was  manifest  from  the  event:  ths 
fleets  eonCnued  in  sight  of /each  other  for  five  days  succes- 
sively, and  sometimes  were  very  near  \  but  at  length  the  French 
all  anchored  within  the  Cape,  so  as  to  block  up  the  passage. 
Admiral  Graves  then  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
resolved,  that  .the.  fleet  should  return  to  New  York,  that  tbe 
ships  might  be  put  into  the  best  ats^te  for  the  service:  and  thas 
were  the  French  left  masters  of  the  Chesapeak. 

Before  the  news  of  this  engageflaenthaid'reaebed  New  York,  a 
coancil  of  war  had  been  held,  in  which  it,  was  reMved,  that 
5000  men  should  be  embarked  (m-boand  the  king's  ships,  in  or- 
der to  proceed  to  tbe  assistance  of  Lord  Cornwallia,  But,  wbca 
ft  was  known  that  the  French  were  absolute  iRasters  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Chesapeak,  it  w&s  thought  inexpedient  to  send  off 
that  reinforcement.  In  another  council  of  war,  it  was  teaolvcd, 
that,  as  Lord  Comwallb  had  provisiona  to  last  him  to  tbe  end 
of  October^  it  was  advisable  to  wait  for  more  favorable  accoanis 
from  A^^miral  Graves,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby^  whs 
waa  expected  with  three  ships  of  ^  th^  line* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  most  effectual  measuiea  were  taken  by 
General  Washington,  for  surroundmg  the  army  under  Lord  Corn- 
watlis.  A  large  body  of  French  troops,  under  tbe  command  of 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  with  a  considerable  train  of  artiRery, 
assisted  in  the  enterprise.  Tbe  Americans  amanated  to  near 
€000  continentals,  and.5000  militia.  General  Washington  was 
commander-in  chief  of  the  combined  forces  of  America  and 
franco.  On  the  29tb  of  September,  the  investment  of  Yorktowa 
waa  complete,  and  the  Britislvarmy  were  quite  Uo^kod  up.  TRs 
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iafffaliomng^  Sir  Henry  ClintoB  wrote  a  ktler  to  Lord  Cora- 
waBisy  cootaioiiig  asmrances  that  h^  weald  do  every  thbg  in 
bis  power  to  relieve  him.  A  duplicate  of  this  letter  was  sent  to 
his  lordship  by  Major  CochraH,  on  the  3d  .of  October.  That 
gentleiiiany  who  was -a  very  gallant  officer,  went  in  ai  vessel  to 
the  Capes,  and  made  hb  way  to  Lord  Corawallis,  undiscovered, 
through  the  Whole  French  fleet,  in  an  open  boat.  He  got  to 
Yorktowa  on  the  10th  of  the  month ;  and,  soon  after  his  arrival,* 
bad  his  head  carried  «ff  by  a  cannon*balk 

York  is  a  small  village  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  river  which 
bears  that  name,  where^  the  long  peninsula  between  the  York 
sad  the  Jamjet  is  only  eight  miles  wide.  In  this  broad^md  bold 
river  a  ship  of  the  line  may  ride  in  safety.,  its  southern  banks 
are  high ;  and  som^  batteries  facing  the  water  had  been  con- 
structed on  then^  by  a  small  corps  of  artillery  belonging  to  the 
state  of  Virginia,  formerly  stationed  at  this  place.  On  the  op- 
posite shore  is  Gloucester  Point;  a  piece  of  land  prqeetit^  deep 
into  the  river,  jand  narrowing,  it  at  that  place,  so  that  it  does  not. 
exceed  one  mile*  Both  these  posts  were  occupied  by  Lord- 
Corawallis,  who  had  been  assiduous  in. fortifying  them.  The 
eomrounicatioQ  between  them  was  commanded  by  hi9  batteries, 
and  by  some  ships  of  war  which  lay  under  his  guns. 

The  main  body  of  his  army  was  encamped,  in  the  open  grounds  ' 
iAmmiC  Yorktown,  vrithin  a  range  of  ^  outward  redoubts  and  field- 
works,  calculated  to  command  the  peninsula,  and  impede  the 
approach  irf  the  aasailants :  and  ColoAel  Tarleton,  with  a  small 
detachment,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  held  the 
post  al^  Gloucester  Point. 

Theiegioo  of  Xauaun,  and  a  brigade  of  militia  under  Generd 
Weedon^  the.  whole  commanded  by  the  French  general  De 
Choise,  were  greeted  to  watch  and  res^ain  the  enemy  on  the 
side  of  Gloucester  J  and  on  the  28th,  the  grand  combined  army 
moved  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  by  different  routes^ 
towaida  Yorktowok  About  npon  the  heads  of  the  columns 
reached  the  groand  respectively  assigned  to  them;  and,  after 
driving  in  the  piquets  and  some  tavairy,«encaa4)ed  for  the  even- 
ing* The  next  day  was  principally  emptied  in  recoonoitriDg 
the  situation  and  works  'Of  the  garrison,  and  in  digesting  the 
)»tans  of  apprtfieh :  after  which  the  right  wing,  eonasting  of 
Amcrieaos,  exteoded  ftirther  to  the  righit,  and  ocov^ie4  the 
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ground  east  of' Braver  Dam  Creek;  while  the  leh  wing,  consist^* 
ing  of  the  French,  were  stationed  on  the  west  side  of  that 
creek*     In  the  course  of  the  night  Lord  Comwaliis  withdrew 
within  his  inner  lines ;  and  the  next  day  the  works  he  had  eva* 
cuated  were  possessed  by  the  besieging  army,  which  now  com- 
pletely and  closely  invested  the  town  on  that  side. 
'   No  attfick  on  Gloucester  Point  being  intended,  the  arrange* 
ments  in  that  quarter  were  only  calculated  to  keep  up  a  rigorous 
blockade;  and  the  force  allotted  to  this  servic^e  consisted  of  ra- 
-ther  more  than  2000  men.     On  approaching  the  lines  a  sharp 
skirmish,  took  place,  which  terminated  unfavorably  for  the  Bri- 
tish ;  after  which  they  reniained  under  cover  of  their  worksj  and 
the  blockade  sustained  no  further  interruption. 
•  Until  the  6th  of  October,  the  besieging  army  was  incessantly 
employed   in  disembarking  their,  heavy   artillery  and  military 
stores/  and  drawing  them  from  the  landing-place  on  James  river 
to  campj  a  distance  of  six  miles;    This  work  being  at  length 
accomplished,  the  first  parallel  was  commenced  in  the  night  of 
Che  6th  of  October,,  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  British 
lines,  with  so  much  silence,  that  the  operation  appears  to  have 
been  unperceived^  till- the  return  of  daylight  disclosed  it  to  the 
garrison.    By  that  time  the  trenches  were  in  such  forw^dness 
as  to  cover  the  men.   The  loss  on  this  occasion  was  consequently 
inconsiderable*    In  killed  and  wounded,  it  amounted  only  to  one 
officer  and  twenty  men^  and  was  principally  sustained  by  the 
corps  of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon  on  the  left.    By  the  evening 
of  the  9th  several  batteries  and  redoubts  were  completed,  and 
cannon  mounted  in  thpm.    A  heavy  fire  was  immediately  com* 
menced  on  the  besieged,  the  effect  of  which  was-  boou  perceived. 
Many  of  their  guns  were  dismounted  and  silenced,  and  their 
works  were  in  different  places  demolished.    The  next  day  new 
batteries  wereopetieJ;  and  the  fire  became  so  heavy  that  thebe* 
sieged' withdrew  their  cannon  firom  their  embrasures^  and  scaree- 
iy.  returned  a  shot.    The  shells  and  red-hot  balls  from  the  Ame* 
rican  batteries  reached  the  ships  in  the  harbour;  and  in  the 
evening  set  fire  to  the  Charon,  of  forty-four  guns,  and  three  large 
transports,  which  were  entirely  consumed.     Reciprocal  esteem, 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation  between  the  FVench  and  Americans^ 
being  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
siege  was  carried  on  ivith  unexampled  rapidity.    On  the  night 
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'of  the  llth^  the  second  parallel  was  opened  within  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  British  lines.  This  advancer  was  made  so  se- 
cretlyy.and  so^much  sootier  than^^had  been  expected,  that  nd 
suspicion  of  the  measure  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
besieged  till  d^y-Iight  discovered  the  working  parties  to  their 
piquete,  by  which  time  the  trenches  hat)  advanced  so  far,  as  in  ii 

'great  measure  to  cover  the  men  employed  in  them.  The  thie^ 
succeeding  days  were  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  second 
parallel,  and  of  the  batteries  constructed  in  it;  during  which, 
the  iire  of  the  garrison)  who,  with  indefatigable  labor,  had 
opened  several  new  en^brasures,  became  more  destructive  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  men  in'  the  trenches  were  particularly 
annoyed  by  two  redoubts,  advanced  three  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  the  British  works,  which  flanked  the  second  parallel  of  the 
besiegers.  It  was  necessary  to  possess  these  redoubts ;  and  oh 
the  I4th  preparations  were  made  to  carry  them  both  by  storm. 
To  avail  himself  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  existing  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  avoid  iiirnishing  matter  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  either,  the  attack  of  the  one  was  committed 
to  the  Americans,  and  of  the  other  to  the  French.  The  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette  commanded  the  Americati  detachment,  composed 
of  the  light  infantry,  which  was  intended  to  act  against  the  re- 
doubt on  the  If  ft  of  the  British  works  on  the  river  bank,  and 
the  Baron  de  Viominel  led  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  hU 
^country  against  that  whiph,' being  further  to  the  British  right^ 
approached  rather  nearer  the  French  lines.     Towards  the  close 

^of  day,  the  two  detachments  marched  with  equal  firmness  to 
the  assault.  Emulous  fot  glory  both  for  themselves  and  theit 
country,  eve^y  exertion  was  made  by  each.  Colonel  Hamilton, 
who  throughout  this  campaign,  had  commanded  abattalion  oi 
light  infantry,  led  the  advanced  corps  of  the  Americans,  con- 
sisting of' his  own  and  of  Colonel  Gim^t*s  battalions;  and  Co- 
lonel Laurens,  another  aid  of  the  commander-in-chief,  turned 
the  redoubt  at  the  head  of  eighty  men,  in  order  to  take  the  gar^ 
rison  in  reverse,  and  intercept  their  retreat.  The  troops  rushed 
on  to  the  charge  without  firing  a  single  piece ;  and  so  great  was 
their  ardor,'  that  they  did  not  give  the  sappers  time  to'  remove 
the  abattis  and  palisades.'  Passing  over  them,  they  assaulted 
the  works  with  irresistible  iinpetuosity  on  all  sides  at  once,  and 
^Qter^d  them  with  jsueh  rapidity  that  their  loos  was  ineonsi^ 
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derable.    This  redoubt  was  defended  by  M^or  Campbell,  with 
some  inferior  officers,   and  forty-five  privates*     The  major,  a 
captain,  an  ensign,  and 'seventeen  privates,  wete  made  prisoners; 
eight  privates  were  killed  while  the  Americans  were  entering  the 
works,  and  a^  few  escaped.    The  redoubt  attacked  by  the  French 
was  defended  by  a  greater  number  of  men ;  and  the  resisKtance 
being  greater,  was  not  overcome  so  quickly,  or  with  so  little 
loss*.   Of  120  men  commaQded  by  a  lieutenant-cokMie),  who 
were  originally  in  this  work,   18  were  killed,  and  42^  among 
whom  were  ti  captain'  and  two  subaltern  officers,  w^re  made 
prisoners.     In.  killed  and  wounded  the  assailants  lost  near  100 
men.     The  commander- in  chief  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
active  courage  displayed  in  the  assault.     Speaking  of  it  in  his 
diary,  he  says,  ^*  The  bravery  exhibited  by  the  attacking  troops 
was.etpulous  and  praise^worthy.   Few  cases  have  exhibited  greater 
proofs  of  intrepidity,  coolness,  and  firmness,  than  were  shown  on 
this  occasion/'   The  orders  of  the  succeeding  day,  congratulating 
the  army  on  the  capture  of  these  important  works,  expressed  a 
high  seiiise  of  the  judicious  dispositions  and  gallant  conduct  of 
both  the  Baron  de  Viominel  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fajettej^and 
requested  th^  to  com'ey  to  every  officer  and  man  engaged  in 
the  enterprise,  the  acknowledgments  of  the  commander  in-chief, 
for  the  spirit  and  rapidity  with  which  they  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack, and '  for  the  admirable  firmness  with  which  they  supported 
themselves  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  without  returning  a  shot. 
'^  The  general  reflects,"  the  orders  conclude,  *^  with  the  higher, 
degree  of  'pleasure  6n  th^  confidence  which  the  troops  of  the* 
two  nations  must  hereafter  have  in  each  other.  ^  Assured  of  mo«> 
tu^  support,  he  is  convinced  there  is  no  danger  which  they  will 
not  cheerfully  encounter,  no  difficulty  which  (bey  will  not  bravely 
overcome.*' 

In  the  same  night  on  which  these  two  redoubts  were  taken, 
Ihey  were  included  in  the  second  parallel ;  and  in  Uie  course  of 
the  next  day,  some  howitzer  were  placed  in  them,  which,  by 
five  o'clock  in  the  afteriMion,  were  opened  on  the  besieged. 

The  situation  of  Lord  Coriiwallis  was  now  becoming  despe- 
rate. His  works  in  every  <|uarter  wer0  sinking  under  the  fire  of 
the  besiegers..  The  batteries  already  playing  on  him  had  silenced 
nearly  all  his  guns ;  and  the  second  pamllei  was  about  to  opei^ 
wbich  in  a  few  houi«  must  infallibly  reader  the  towft  «lU^gHiMr 
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untenable.  To  suspend  for  a  short  time  a  catastrophe  which  ap- 
peared almost  inevitable,  he  resolved  on  attempting  to  retard  the 
completion  of  the  second  parallel,  by  a  vigorous  sortie  against 
two  batteries  which  afipeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  i*eadlness, 
and  which  were  guarded  by  French  troops.  The  party  making 
this  sortie  consisted  of  350  men,  commanded  by  Lieu  tenant -colo- 
nel Abercrombie.  It  was  formed  into  two  detachments;  which, 
about  four  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  attacked  the  two  batte!- 
ries  with  great  impetuosity,  arid  carried  both  with  inconsiderable 
loss ;  but  the  guards  from  the  trenches  immediately  advancing 
on  them,  they  retreated  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing 
impoi-tkri);,  and  the  few  pieces^ which  they  had  hastily  spiked 
were  soon  rendered  (it  for  service.  , 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  besiegers  opened  several  bat- 
teries in  their  second  parallel ;  and  it  was  apparent  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  day,  the  whole  line  of  batteries  iti  that 
parallel,  in  which  was  mounting  an  immense  quantity  of  artille- 
ry, would  be  ready  to  play  on  the  town.  ^  I'he  works  of  the  be- 
sieged were  in  no  condition  to  sustain  so,  tremendous  a  firct 
They  were  every  where  in  ruins.  Their  batteries  "were  so  over- 
powered,  that  in  the  whole  front  which  was  attacked  they  could 
not  show^a  single  gun ;  and  their  shells  were  nearly  expended. 
In  this  extremity.  Lord  Cornwallis  formed  the  bold  design  of  en- 
deavouring to  escape  by  land  with  the  greater  part  of  his  arhny. 

He  determined  to  leave  his  sick  and  baggage  behind,  and 
crossing  over  in  the  night  with  his  effectives  to  Gloucester  shorcj 
to  attack  de  Choice.  After  cutting  to  pieces  or  dispersing  the 
droops  under  that  officer,  he  intended  to  mount  his<  infantry  on 
the  horses  belonging  to  that  detachment,  and  on  others  to  be 
seized  on  the  road,  and  by  a  rapid  march  to  gain  the  fords  of 
the  greats  rivers;  and,  forcing  his  way  through  Maryland,  Penn-. 
sylvania,  and  Jersey,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  army  in  New 
York.  • 

Scarcely  a  possibility^  existed  that  this^  desperate  attempt  could 
be  crowned  with  success ;  but_the  actual  situation  of  tl\e  British 
general  had  become  so  absolutely  hopeless,  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  changed  for  the  worse. 

Boats  prepared  under  other  pretexts  were  held  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  troops  at  ten  at  night,  in  order  to  convey  them  over 
the  river.    The  arrangements  were  made  with  the  utmost  secre* 
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cy ;  and  the  first  e^mbarkation  had  arrived  at  the  Point  unpeN 
ceived,  and  part  of  the  troops  were  landed,  when  a  sudden  and 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  intefrnpted  the  further  execution 
of  this  hazardous  plan,  and  drove  the  boats  down  th^  river.  It 
was  not  till  the  appearance  of  daylight  that  the  storm  ceased,  so 
that  the  boats  could  return.  They  were  sent  to  bring  hack  the 
soldiers ;  whp,  without  much  loss,  were  relanded  on  the  southern 
shore  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon. 

In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  several  new  batteries  were  open- 
ed in  the  second  parallel^   which  poured  in  a  weight  of  fire 
no  longer  to  be  resisted.     Neither  the  works,  nor  any  of  the 
'^town,    afforded  security  to  the  garrison;    and  in  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Cornw^lis,  as  well  as-  of  hi«i  engineers,  the  place  was 
no  longer  tenable.     About  ten  in  the  forenoon  his  lordship  beat 
a  parley,  and  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four 
hours,  that  commissioners  might  meet  at  Moore's  house,  which 
was  just  in  the  rear  of  the  first  parallel,  to  settle,  terms  for  the 
surrender  of  the  posts  of  York,  and  Gloucester.     To  this  letter 
the  American  general  immediately  returned  an  answer,  declaring 
his  '^ardent  desire  to  spare  the  further,  efiusion  of  blood,  and  his 
readiness  to  listen  to  such  terms  as  were  admissible  ;*'  but  as, 
in  the  present  crisis,  he  could  not  consent  to  lose  a  moment  in 
fruitless  negociations,  he  desired  that,  "  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  commissioners,  the  proposals  of  his  lordship  might  be 
transmitted  in  writing,  for  which  purpose  a  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities for  two  hours  should  be  granted."   The  general  propositions 
stated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  negocia- 
tion  to  be  entered  into,  though  not  ail  of  them  admissible,  being 
such  as  led  to  the  opinion  that  no  great  difficulty  would  occur  in 
adjusting  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  suspension  of  hosti- 
tilities  was  prolonged  for  the  night.    In  the  mean  time,  to  avoid 
the  delay  of  useless  discussion,  the  commander-in-chief  drew 
np  and  proposed  such  articles  as  he  would  be  willing  to  grant. 
These  were  transmitted  to  Lord  Cornwallis ;  who  was  at  the 
same  time  informed,  that  if  he  approved  them,  commissioners 
might  immediately  be  appointed  to  digest  them''  into  form.     In 
consequence  .of  this  message,   the'.  Viscount  de    Noailles  and 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Xaurens  were,  met  on  the  i  8th  by  Colonel 
jDundas  and  Major  Ross;   but,  being  unable  to  adjust  defini- 
tively the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  only  a  rough  draught  of  them 
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dould  be  prepare(^,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  considdVa- 
tionof  the  British  general.  Determined  not  to  expose  himself  to 
those  accidents  which  time  'miglit  produce,  General  Washington 
could  not  permit  any  suspense  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cornwal^is. 
He  therefore  immediately  directed  the  rough  artiples  v^hich  had 
been  prepared  by  the  commissioners  to  be  fairly  transcribed,  and 
sent  them  to  his  lordship  early  the  next  morning,  with  a  letter 
expressing  his  expectation  thkt  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven, 
and  that  the  garrison  would  hiarch  out  by.  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Finding  all  attempts  to  obtain  better  terras  unavailing,  Lord 
Cornwallis  submitted  to  a  necessity  no  longer  to  be  avoided ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  October,  surrendered  the.  posts  of  York 
Town  and  Gloucester  Point,  with  the  garrisons  which  had  de- 
fended them,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  with  their  seamen^ 
to  the  land  and  naval  officers  of  America  and  France. 

The  army  with  the  artillery,  arms,  accoutrements^  military 
chest,  and  public  stores^ of  every  denomination,  were  surrendered 
to  General  Washington ;  the  Sihips  and  seamen  to  the  Count  de 
Grasse.  The  total  amount  of  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen^ 
rather  exceeded  7000  men,  of  whom  5963  were  rank  and  file* 
Of  this  number  4017  are  stated  to  have  been  fit  for  duty.  The 
loss  sustained  by  the  garrison  during  the  siege,  in  killed,  wound* 
ed,  prisoners,  and  missing,  amounted  to  552  men,  including 
six  officers*  The  soldiers,  accompanied  by  a  due  proportion  of 
officers,  were  to  remain  in  Virginia,. Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
The  officers  not  required  for  this  service  were  permitted  to  go  on 
parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  maritime  port  occupied  by  the  Ens'- 
lish  in  America.  Lord 'Cornwallis  earnestly  endeavoured  to  on-* 
tain  permission  for  his  European  troops  to  return  to  their  re« 
spective  countries,  under  the  single  restriction  of  not  serving 
against  France  ?)r  America;  but  this  indulgence  was^ perempto- 
rily refused.  His  effort  to  introduce' an  article  for  the  security 
of  those  Americans  who  had  Joined  the  British  army>  was  not 
more  successful.  The  subject  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  civil 
authority,  and  the  article  was  rejected.  Its  object,  however, 
was  granted  without  the  appearance  of  conceding  it.  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  permitted  to  send  the  Bonetta  sloop  di  war,  un- 
iearched,  with  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.;  and  on-)}oard 
this  vessel  were  embarked  th&  Americans' who  were  most  obnox* 
ious  to  their  countrymen. 
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There  are  some  circumstances  which  would  indicate  that  in 
this  transaction  the  commander-in-chief  hdd  in  recollection  the 
capitulation  of  Charlestown.  The  garrison  was  obliged  to  march 
out  of  the  town  with  colors  cased,  but  with  drums  beating  either 
a  British  or  German  march ;  and  General  Lincoln  was  appoint- 
ed to  receive  them  on  their  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
grounding  their  arms. 

The  allied  army  to  which,  that  of  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered, 
may  be  estimated  jat  16,00()  men.  The  French  were  stated,  by 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  at  7000.  The  continental  troops 
amounted  to  about  5500,  and  the  militia  to  about  3500.  In  the 
course  of  the  sies;e,  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
300.  It  is  full  evidence  of  the  vigor  and  skill  with  which  the 
operations  of  the  besiegers  were  conducted,  that  the  treaty  was 
opened  on  the  llth,  and  the  capitulation  signed  on  the  13th, 
day  after  the  ground  was  first  broken  before  the  works.  The 
whole  army  merited  a  high  degree  of  approbation ;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  service,  the  artillery  and  engineers  were  enabled 
particularly  to  distinguish  themselves.^  Generals  Du  Portail  and 
Knox  were  each  promoted  to  the  raiiK  of  major-general ;  Colo- 
nel Gouvain  and  Captain  Rochfontaine  of  the  corps  of  engineers, 
were  each  advanced  a  step  by  brevet.  In  addition  to  the  offi- 
cers belonging  to  those  departments.  Generals  Lincoln,  De  la 
Fayette,  and  Steuben,  were  particularly  mentioned  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief^ in  the  orders  issued  the  day  after  the  capi- 
tulation ;  and  terms  of  peculiar  warmth  were  applied  to  Gover- 
nor Nelson,  who  continued  in  the  field  during  the  Whole  siege 
at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  and  also  exerted  himself 
in  a  particular  manner  to  furnish  the  army  with  all  those  sup- 
plies which  the  country  afforded.  The  highest  acknowledg- 
ments were  made  to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau ;  and  several 
other  French  officers  were  named  with  distinction. 

The  exultation  manifested  throughout  the  United '  States  at 
the  capture  of  this  fiormidable  army,  was  equal  to  the' terror  it 
had  inspired.  At  all  times  disposed  to  draw  flattering  conclu- 
sions from  any  favorable  event,  the  Americans  now^  with  more 
reason  than  heretofore,  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  this  san- 
guine temper,  and  confidently  indulged  the  hope  that  the  termi- 
nation of  their  toils  and  privations  was  fast  approaching.    Id 
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congress  the  intelligence  wa$  received  with  a  joy  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  event ;  and  the  sense  entertained  by  that 
body  of  this  brilliant  achievement  was  manifested  in  various  re- 
solutions returning  the  thanks*^ of  the  United  States  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  to  the  Count 
de  Grasse;  to  the  officers  of  the  alKed  army  -generally,  and  ta 
the  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers  in  particular;  '  In  addition  to- 
tbese  testimonials  of  a  grateful  nation,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
marble  column  should  be  erected  at  York- town  in  Virginia,  with 
emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  his  Most 
Christian  majesty:  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct  narrative  of  the 
surrender  of  Ealrl  Corrtwalli^  to  his  Excellency  General  Washing- 
ton, commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  forces  of  America  and 
France ;  to  his  Excellency  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  command-t 
ing  the  auxiliary  troops  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  to  his  Excellency  the  Count  de  Grasse,  commanding  10 
chief  the  naval  armanent  of  France  in' the  Chesapeakr  Two  stand 
X)(  colors  taken  io  Yorktown  were  presented  to  General  Washing- 
ton ;  two  piecea-of  field-ordnance  to  the  Count  de  Roehambeau  | 
and  application  was  made  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  ta 
permit  the  admiral  to  accept  a  testimonial  of  their  approbation^ 
similar  to  that  presented  to  the  Count  de  Roehambeau.  Con- 
gress determined  to  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the  DiMich  LtH 
theran  church,  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning 
the  allied ^arms  with  success  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Brt« 
tish  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  also  issued  a  preetama- 
tion  appointing  the  13th  day  of  December  as  a  day  of  general 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  on  account  of  this  signal  interposition 
of  divine  Providence.  ..    " 

It  was  not  by  congress  alone  that  the  public  joy  for  this  great 
event,  and  the  "public  appro.bation  of  the  eonduet  of  General 
Washington,  were  displayed.  The  most  flatterrng  and  aftc^ 
tionate  addresses  of  congratulation  were  presented  frtfra  every 
part  of  the  union ;  and  state  governments,  city  authorities,  and 
learned  institutions,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  testimonials  they 
gave  of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  his  important  Befvif 
c^^  and  of  their  attachment  to  his  person  and  char^ct^r. 

As  no  rational  expectation  now  remained  of  a  subjugation  of 
the  colonies,  the  tnilitary  operations  that  succeeded  in  America 
U'cre  of  little  consequence.    On  the  5th  of  May,  1782,  Sir  Guy 
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Carleton  arrived  at  New  York,  being  appointed  to  the  eommand 
of  the  British  troops  in  America,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton. 

fortunately  for  the  United  States,  the  temper  of  the  British 
.  nation  on  the  question  of  continuing  the  American  war  was  now 
materially  changed.  That  war,  into  which  the  nation  had  en- 
tered with  at  least  as  much  eagerness  as  the  minister,  had  now 
become  almost  universally  unpopular.  Motions  against  the  mea- 
sures of  administration  respecting  America  were  repeated  by  the 
opposition,  and  on  every  new  experiment  the  strength  of  the 
minority  increased.  At  length,  on  the  27th  oi  Febniaiy,  Ge- 
neral Conway -moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  ''That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house  that  a  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war 
against  America  would,  under  present  circumstances,  be  the 
m^ns  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this  country  against  h^r  Eu- 
ropean enemies,  and  tend  to  increase  the  mutual  enmity  so  fatal 
to  the  interests  both  of  Great  Britain  and  America."  The  whole 
force  of  administration  was  exerted  to  get  rid  of  this  question, 
but  was  exerted  in  vain,  and  the  resolution  H'as  carried.  An 
address  to  the  kingih  the  words  of  the  motion  was  immediately 
voted,  and  was  presented  by  the  whole  house.  The  answer  of 
the  crown  being  deemed  inexplicit,  it  was  on  the  4th  of  March 
resolved  by  the  commons,  ^'  That  the  house  will  consider  as  ene- 
mies to  his  majesty  and  the  country,  fall  those  who  should 
advise  or  attempt  a  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America/' 

These  \otes  were  soon  followed  by  a. change  of  administra- 
tion, and  by  conformable  instructions  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces  in  America. 

While  the  commander-in-chief  was  employed  in  addressing  cir- 
cular letters  to  t^e  state  governments,  suggesting  all  those  motives 
which  concurred  to  stimulate  them  to  exertions  better  propor^ 
tioned  to  the  exigency  of  public  aifi&irs,  English  papers  confin- 
ing the  debates  in  parliament  on  the  various  propositions  which 
bad  been  made  respecting  America,  reached  the  United  States. 
Alarmed  at  the  impression  these  debates  might  make,  he  intro- 
duced the  opinions  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  inculcate  respect- 
ing them  into  the  letters  he  was  then  about  to  transmit  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  states.  ^'  I  have  perused  these  debates/' 
said  he,  ''  with  great  attention  and  care  i  with  a  view^  if  possi- 
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\ 
ble,  to  penetrate  their  real  design:  and  upon  the  most,  mature 

deliberation  I  dan  bestow,  I  am  obliged  to  declare  it  as  my  can* 
did  opinion,  that  the  measure,  in  all  its  views,  so  far  as  it  re* 
spects  America,  is  merely  delusory ;  having  no  serious  intention 
to  adroit  our  independence  upon  it&true  principles,  but  is  calcu* 
lated  to  produce  a  change  of  ministers  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
their  own  peo[*!e,  and  reconcile  them  to  a  continuance  of  the 
war,  whiic  it  -is  meant  to  amuse  this  country  with  a  false  idea  of 
peace,  to  draw  us  from  our  connexion  with  France,  and  to  lull 
us  into  a  state  of  security  and  inactivity,  whicl^  taking  place, 
the  ministry  will  be  left  to  prosecute  the  war  in  other  parti  of 
the  world,  with  greater  vigor  and  effect.  Your  Excellency  will 
permit  me  on  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  even  if  the  nation 
and  parliament  are  really  in  earnest  to  obtain  peace  with  Ame- 
rica, it  will  undoubtedly  be  wisdom  in  us  to  meet  ^  them  with 
great  caution  and  circumspection,  and  by  all  means  to  keep  our 
arms  firm  in  our  hands ;  and  instead  of  relaxing  one  iota  in  our 
exertions,  rather  to  spring  forward  with  redoubled  vigor,  that 
we  may  take  the  advantage  of  every  favord>le  opportunity  until 
our  wishes  are  fully  obtained.  No  nation  yet  suffer^  in  treaty 
by  preparing  (even  in  the  moment  of  negociation)  most  viga> 
rously  for  the  field.  The  industry  which  the  enemy  are  using  to 
propagate  their  pacific  reports,  appears  to  me  a  circumstance 
very  suspicious ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people,  as  I 
am  informed,  are  eajtching  at  them,  is,  in  my  opinion,  equally 
dangerous/*    '  *  , 

Early  in  May,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  .Sir 'Hen- 
ry Clinton  in  the  coromaQd  of  all  the  British  forces  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  arrived  at  New  York.  'Having  been  also  appointed, 
in  conjunction;  with  Admiral  Digby,  a  commissioner  to  negociatV 
a  peace,  he  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  General  Washington 
copies  of  the  votes  of  the  British  parliament,  and  of  a  bill  wliich 
had  been  introduced  on  the  part  of  administration,  authorising 
his  Majesty  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with  those  who  were 
still  denominated  the  revolted  colonies  of  North'^America.  These 
papers,  he  said,  'would  manifest  the  dispositions  prevailing  with 
the  government  and  people  of  EngUnd  towards  those  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  if  the  like  pacific  temper  should  prevail  in  this  country^ 
both  inclination  and  duty  would  lead  him  to  meet  it  with  the 
most  zealous  concurrence.     He  had  addressed  to  congress^  he 
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said,  a  letter   containing  the  same  communications,  and. he, 
solicited  from  the  American  general  a  passport  for  the  person 
who  should  convey  it. 

At  this  time,  the  bill  enabling  the  British  Monarch  to  con- 
clude a  peace  or  truce  with  America  had  not  passed  into  a  law ; 
nor  was  any  assurance  given  that  the  present  commissioners  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  offer  other  terms  than  those  which  had  for- 
merly been  rejected.  General  Carleton  therefore  cocrid  not  hope^ 
that  negociations  would  commence  on  such  a  basis ;  nor  be  dis- 
appointed that  the  passports  he  requested  were  refused  6y  con- 
gress, to  whom  the  application  was,  of  course,  referred.  The 
letter  might  have  been  written  for  the  general  purpose  of  conci- 
liation, and  of  producing  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
hostilities  a  disposition  corresponding  with  that  which  had  been 
expressed  in  the  house  of  commons.  But  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  justified  a  suspicion  of  different  motives;  and 
prudence  required  that  their  conduct  should  be  influenced  by 
that  suspicion.  The  unwillingness  with  which  the  king  \irould 
assent  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  was  understood ;  and 
it  was  thought  not  improbable  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  house  of  commons  might  be  attributable  rather  to  the^desire 
of  changing  those  who  had  administered  the  government,  than 
to  any  fixed  determination  to  relinquish  the  design  of  reannex- 
ing  America  to  the  British  crown.  Under  these  impressions,  the 
overtures  now  made  were  considered  as  opiates  administered  to 
lull  into  a  state  of  fatal  repose  the  spirit  of  vigilance  which  the 
guardians  of  the  public  safety  labored  still  to  keep  up,  and  to  pre- 
vent those  measures  of  security  which  it  might  yet  be  necessary 
to  adopt.  This  jealousy  was  nourished  by  all  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived from  £urope>  Either  to  avoid  an  acknotvledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  or  to  obtain  a  peace  on 
terms  more  favorable  than  could  be  cxptected  from  a  conjoint  ne- 
gociation  with  all  the  powers  engaged  in  the  war,  the  utmost 
address  of  the  British  cabinet  had  been  employed  to  detach  her 
enemies  from  each  other.  The  mediation  of  Russia  had  been 
ai^cepted  to  procure  a  separate  peace  with  Holland ;  propositions 
bad  been  submitted  both  to.  France  and  Spain^  tending  to  90 
accommodation  of  differences  with  those  powers  singly;  and  in- 
quiries had  been  made  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  minister  at 
t^^  Hague,  which  seemed  to  contemplate  the  same  object  with 
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legard  to  the  Umted  Staf^es.    These .  political  maoceuvres  v^e^d 
cofliiiitttitc^t^d   to  congr^Si   and. the  coDirao'tiication  furnished 
additienfil,  motives  for  doubMng  the  sincerity  of  the  English  ca- 
Unet.    But  whatever  views  migt  actuate  the  court  of  St.  Jaroe9 
on  this  subject^  the.  resolution  of  the  Anierican  government  t9 
enter  into  no  separate  treaty  was  nnilt^rable,  ^On  this  occasion 
the  several  states  passed  resolutions  ^xpr^ssing  their  objections 
to  ^parate  negociations^  and  declaring  those  to  be  enemies  tp 
jVmerica  who  should  attempt  to  treat  without  the  authority  of 
congress.     But  the  public  votes  which  have  been  8tate4>  an4 
probably  the  private  instructions  given  to  th^  British  general^ 
restrained  him  from  offensive  w^,  and,the  state  of  the  Amerioajf 
army  disabled  General  Washington  from  making  any  attempt  on 
Che  po(9ts  beld  by  the  ene(ny/    The  campaign -of  1782  conse- 
quently passed  away  without  furniMitug  any  military  operations  cf 
tooment  between  the  armies  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
respective  commanders*>ini>9hief»     Early  in  August^  a  letter  wap 
received  by  General  Washington  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and 
AdmiraiPigby^whicbf  among  other  communicationsj"^  manir 
festing  a  pacific  disposition  oil  the  j»a^t  of  England^  contained 
the  information  that  they  liad  received  official  assurances  that 
Mr.  Grenville  was  at  Paris,  invested  with  foil  powders  to  tre£^t 
with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  that  negociations  fo|:  a  general 
peaice  bad  already  conunenced.     Ti|ey  further  stated,  that  in 
order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  a  peace,  his  Majesty  had  qomp 
iQitoded  his  ministers' to  direqi  Mr,  Grenville,  that  the  ind^pen- 
dehce  of  the  thirteen  provinces  should  be  proposed  by  him  in 
the  fii^st  instatice,  instead  of  being  made  a  condition  of  a  general 
treaty ;  but  that  this  proposition  wo^ld  be  made^  in  the'  con^ 
deuce  that  the  loyalists  would  be  restored  to  their  possessions,  or 
A  full  compensation  allowed  'them   for  whatever  con^catjons 
might  have  taken  place. 

This  letter  was  not  long  afterwards  followed  by  one,  fironii  Sjr 
Guy  Carleton,  in  which  He  declared  that  he  ccAild  discern  no 
further  object  of  contest ;  and  that  he  disapproved  of  all  further 
hostilities  both,  by  sea  and  land,  which  could  only  tend  to  multi- 
ply the  miseries  of  individuals,  without  any  possibly  adviuitage 

*  This  letter  gave  intelligence  of  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Laar^ng,  aad  t^at 
trtDsports  Here  prepared  to  convey  American  prisoners  hitherto  detained  ii| 
BogliDd.  ... 

16.  3  b 
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to  cither  nation.  In  pursuance  of  this  opinion,  he  had,  sooit 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  restrained  the  practice  of  detach* 
ing  parties  of  Indians  against  the  frontiers  of  the  UniteJd  States, 
and  had  recalled  those  which  were  previously  engaged  in  those 
bloody  incursions.  These  communications  appear  to  have 
alari^ed  the  jealousy  of  the  minister  of  France.  To  qaiet  his 
fears,  the  resolution  was  renewed,  **  that  congress  would  enter 
into  no  discussion  of  any  overtures  for  pacification,  but  in^confi- 
iience  and  in  concert  with  his  Most  Christian  Majesty/'  At  the 
saitie  time  it  was  again  recommended  to  the  sevecal  states  to 
«dopt  such  measures  as  would  most  effectually  guard  against  all 
intercourse  with  any  subjects  of  the  British  crown  during  the 
Ivar  •  -* 

The  inactivity  which  prevailed  in  the  north,  was  in  some 
measure  conhmiinicated  to  the  armies  of  the  «outh. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  -General  S^t.  Clair  reached  the  head 
quarters   of  General    Greene,   with  the  troops  detached  from 
Yorktown;  but  they  had  been  so  weakened  by  the  casualties 
of  a  long  march,  that  they  did  not  much  more  than  supply  the 
places  of  those  soldiers  ivbo  were  entitled  to  a  discharge  on  the 
last  day  of  December.     Soon  after  receiving  this  reinforcemeat, 
General  Wayne  was  detached  with  a  part  of  the  army  over  the 
Savannah  river,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia.    On  his  approach,  the  British  troops  in  that  state  were 
concentred  in  the  town  of  Savannah,  where  they  were  frequently 
insulted  by  Wayne.     Some  sharp  skirmishes  took  place  betweea 
them  which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the's  Americans.   But 
the  evacuation  of  their  posts  being  a  necessary  part  of  the  plau 
for  discontinuing  offensive  operations  in  America,  the  garrisou 
was  withdrawn  from  the  town  of  Savannah  on  the  1  Ith  pf  July. 
Charlestown  was  held  until  the  14th  of  December,  although 
the  intention  of  evacuating  that  place  had  been  announced  in 
the  general  orders  of  the  7th  of  August.    Previous  to  that  time, 
General  Leslie  had  proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  which 
General  Greene  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  accede.    But 
no  further  military  operations  took  place,  thai)  a  few  light  skir- 
mishes with  foraging  parties. 

From  the  arrival  of  Sir  Guv  Carleton  at  New  York,  the  con- 
duct  of  the  British  armies  on  the  American  continent  was  regy- 
lated.by  the^ spirit  then  recently  displayed  in  the' house  of  com* 
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tnon^;  and  all  the  seiitiineiits  expressed  by  ^heir  general  were 
pacificj  and  in  a  high  degree  conciliatory.  BiH  to  these  (latter* 
ing  appearances  it  was  dangerous  to  yield  implicit  confidence. 
With  a  change  of  ^len,  a  change  of  measures  might  also  take 
place;  and  in  addition  to  the  ordmary  suggestions  of  prudence^ 
,  the  military  events  in  the  -West  Indies  were  well  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  attention^  and*  to  continue  the  anxieties,  of  the 
\     United  States.  r 

'  Immense  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  invasion  of  Ja« 
maica;  and  ^arly  in  April,  Admiral  Count  de  Grasse  sailed  from 
Martinique  with  a  pdwerful  fleet,  having  on^board  the  land  for-* 
ces  and  artillery,  which  were'  to  be  employed  in  the.  operations* 
against  that  island.  His  intention  was  to  ferm  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  Admiral  Don  Sofarto,  who  lay  at  Hispaniola;  after, 
which,  the  qombined  fleet,*  whose  superiority  promised  to  render 
it  irresistible,  was  to  proceed  immediately  on"  the  important  en-^ 
,  terprise*  which  had  been  concerted.  On  his  way  to  Uisp^aniofa, 
^De  Grasse  was  overtaken  by  Rodney,  and  brought  to  an  engage-* 
ment,  in  which  fie^was  totally  defeated,  and  ,was  himself  made  k 
prisoner.  This  decisive  victory  disconcerted  the  plans  of  th6 
coitibin^d  powers^  and  gave  security  to  the  British  islands  ^  ill 
the  United  States  it  Was  feared  that  this  alteration  in  the  aspect 
of  a&iris  might  influence  the  deliberations  of  the  English  cabi^ 
net  on  the  question  of  peace  |  and  these  apprehensions  increased 
the,  uneasin^s  with  which  all  intelligent  men  contemplated  the 
state  of  the  American  finances. 

The  small  and  inadequate  sums  which  were  paid  by  theatates, 
came  so  alowly  into  th»  hands  of  the  minister  of  fihancCj^  that 
neither  the  military  nor  civil  establishments  could  have  been 
supported,  had  not  the  high  reputation  of  that  officer  enabled 
him  to  make  anticipations  to  «a  great  extent ;  aiid  had  he  not 
firmly  resisted  every  temptation  to  divert  the  funds  he  could  cdm- 
Jiland,  fi^m  the  most  essential  objects  to^  others  which>  thougli) 
pressing  heavily  on  him,  were  yet  of  minor  importance.  Almost 
cfery  other  expenditure  yielded  to' the  subsistence  of  the  army{ 
and  it  was  yiiith  difficulty  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  money  eveu 
for  this  puipose  could  be' obtained.  .      : 

So  late  as  thempnth  of  August,  not  m6i:e  than  80,000  dc^T 
lars  had  been  received  fsom  ail  tb^  states.  In  every  department 
the  utmost  distress  peyailed*  :  To  the*  bare  subsistence  ^f  th^ 
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army  acaicely  aoiy  tiwig  ooaM  be  added :  to  pay  tlie  traop»  w» 
iflUfMMBibte, 

.    After  ao  intricate  negociatioo,  in  wbich  the  peaetratioov  jodg- 
raenty  and  firmness,  of  the  Ameffcan  eoaraiiasioiiers  were  emi* 
nently  displayed,  eventual  and  prelimmary  artidea  were  ngned 
on  the  30th  oif  November^  '  By  this  treaty  every  reasonable  wish 
of  America^r  especially  on  the  questions  of  the  fisheries  and  of 
boundaries,  was  gratified.   The  liberality  of  the  artides  on  thest 
pofaita  attests  the  success  which  att^ided  tiie  endeavonia  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  piofe  that 
the  reid  interests  of  Englisnd  required  that  America  aboold  be- 
come independent  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  and  that  every  cassc 
of  fiitore  discord  between  the  two  nations  sbonld  be  lenoved. 
On  the  part  of  the  .United  States,  it  was  stipulated  that  cie^tois 
shonld  be  pennitted^'to  recover  thdr  debts;  that  congress  wonkl 
reeommend  the  restoration  of  the  estates  of  real  Briiisk  snbjectB 
which  had  been  confiscated  during  the  war,  and  that  no  fiitore 
^nfiscations  shonld  be  made.    The  effect  of  this  treaty  was  sai- 
pended  till  peace  shonld  be  conckded  between  France  and  Great 
Britain^     The  connexions  between  his  Mpst  Christian  and  Most 
Catlurfic  Majesty  not  admitting  of  a  separate  peace  on  the  part 
ef  either^  the  negodations  between  the  bdligereht  powers  of 
Europe  had  been  protracted  by  the  perseverance  with  wliicb 
Spain  persisted  in  her  endeavours  to  obtain  the  eeasion  of  Gib* 
ndtar.     At  length,  the  fimntdahk  armanent  which  had  invested 
that  fortress  was  repulsed  with  immease  slanghttf;  after  which, 
the  place  was  relieved  by  Lord  Howe,  and  the  besiegcis  in  de- 
spair abandoned  the  enterprise,    ^egfddations-were  then  tdcco 
up  with  sincerity;   and  preliminary  artides  of  peaee  bctwetn 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  were  signed  *on  the'  20tfa  of 
January,  178S. 

In  America,^  the  approach  of  peace^  conDbkied  with  other 
eaines,  produced  a  state  of  Uiings  highly  interesting  ond  criticaL 
There  was  much  reason  to  fear-  that  congress  possessed  nekber 
the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  comply  with  its  engagements  to 
tttt  army;  and  the.  officers  who  had  wasted  thdr  fertanea  and 
their  prime  of  life  in  unrewarded  service^  conld  not  look  tvith 
vncidncem  itt  the  proepect  which  was  opening  to  tbeok  Jn  De- 
eember,  soon  after  going  into  wmter  quartets,  they  pieaeated  a 
trati^n  to  congress  wspccling  the  iiMnwy  aetualiy  dne  to  then; 
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wbA  a  eoHWmUluMi  of  tbe  hidf*pay:  stipulated  by  tlkrtnoi«tioii» 
of  bctober  1780^  f<*  a  Mini  in  gross,  which  tboy  ilaltmid  tiiem^ 
VIves  wqiald  be  less  objeetioadble  than:  the  half-pay  establish^ 
ment.  Sotne.aeeuritj  tRat  the  engi^eiDenta  of  the  government 
would  be  oomplied  wiib^  was  also  requested. 

A  CQimnittee  of  ofl&cers  were  deputed  to  solicit  the  attentkHi 
of  congress  to  this  memorial,  and  to  attend  its  progress  through 
the  house. 

.  Among  the  moa^t  distinguished  members  of  the  federal  legist 
lature  ulcere  person's  sincerely  disposed  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
puUie  creditorsgeperally,  and  to  that  class  of  them  in  partienlar^ 
whose  claims  were  foluided  i»  raiiitaij  service.    But  there  were* 
many  who  viewed  the  army  with  a  jealous  eye,,  who  acknow- 
ledged their  merits  with  unmlKogBess,  and  hivoloatarily  betray** 
ed  their  repugnance  to  a  faitMul  observance  of  the  public  eu<« 
gagements.    With  this  question  waaccmnected  one  of  equal  in^  ' 
porfance,  on  which  congress  was  divided  almost  in  the  same 
manner.    One  party  was  attached  to  state,  the  other  to  oontt* 
Rental,  politics. .   The  latter  labored  to  fund  the  pubHc  debts«on 
soUd  icontinental  securities,  while  tbe,  former  opposed  their  whole 
weight  to  measures  calccdated  to  eflbct  that  object.^    In  the  hist 
party  were  to  be  found  the  best  talents  >and  the  most  discerning 
patriotism  of  America;  but  the  system*  of  government  opposed 
to  their  views  obstacles  not  to  be  surmounted,    hi  consequience 
of  these  divisions  on  the  most  interesting  points,  the  Uisiness  of 
the  army  advancM  slowly;,  and  tbe.in>portant  question  respect* 
ing  lAie  commutation  of  their  half-pay  rBmained  undecided  im 
March,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  signature  4if  thcf 
preliminary  and  eventual  articles  p(  peace  between  the  United  ^ 
States  and  Great  Britain.  "^ 

Soured  by  their  past  sufferings.,  their  present  wants,  and  th^ 
gloomy  prospects ;  and  exasperated-  by  the  neglect  with  which 
Aey  believed  themselves  to  be  treated,  mnd  by  the  injustice  map^ 
posed  to  be  meditated  agabst  tfa^m :  ^ithe  111  teipper  cf  the  army 
Was  almost  universal,  and  seemed  to  require  only  a  -Might  iaa* 
pulse  to  give  it  actsvit]^  To  render  tthis  temper  Che  more  dan||BM 
sons,  an  opinion  had  been  insinuated,  that  the  (Smmiander^inf* 
chief  was cestrainedby  restreme  delicacy  from  advocating  tbeie 
interests  with  that  zeal  :which  rhis  feelings  and  bnowkdge  of 
Iheir  siosiation  had  inspijRed.    Early  in  March^  a  fetter  was  se*^ 
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ceived  from  their  comfiiitteef  in  Philadelphia,  purporting  that  Ih^- 
ofa^cts  they  solicited  had  not  been  obtained.  On  the  lOtfi  of 
that  month)  an  'anonymous  piper  was  circulated,  i^quirmg  a 
meeting  of  the  general  and  field-officers  at  the  public  building^ 
on  the  succeeding  day  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  It  wad  also 
anhounced,  that  an  officer  from  each  company,  and  a  delegate 
from.the  medical  staft^  would  be  expeeted.  The  object  of  the 
convention  whs  to  be.  ^'to  consider  the  late  letter  from  their  re* 
presehtatives  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  measures  (if  any)  should 
be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of ,  grievances  which  they 
seemed  to  hav6  solicited  in  vaih/'  On  the  same  day  was  pri- 
vately circulated  an  address  to  the  army,  admirably  well  prepa- 

^  red  to  work  on  the  passions  of  the  monient,  and  to  conduct 
them  to  the  most  desperate  resolutions. 

*.  Persuaded  as  the  officers  in  general  were  of  the  iudisposttioo 
of  government  to  remunerate  th^ir  services,  this  eloquent  and 
|»ssionate  address,^  dictated  by  genius  and  by  feeling,^  found  in 
almost  every  bosom  a  kindred  though  latent  sentfment,  prepared 
to  receive  its  impression.  Like  the  train  to  which  a  torch  is  ap« 
plied,  the  passions  quickly  caught  its  flame,  and  nothing  seemed 

^  to  be  required  but'the  assemblage  invited  on  the  succeeding  day 
to  communicate  the  conflagration  to  the  combustible  mass,  and 
to  produce  an  explosion  alike  tremendous  and  ruinous.  Fortii* 
ttately  the  commander- in-chief  was  iti  camp.  His  characteristic 
firmness  and  decision  did  not  forsake  him  in  this  crisis.  The 
occasion  required  that  his  measures  should  be  firm,  but  phident 
and  conciliatory ;  evincing  his  fixed  determination  to  oppose  any 
rash  proceedings,  but  calculated  to  assuage  th6  irritation  which 
was  excited,  and  to  restore  a  confidence  in  govemioent. 

This  course  he  at  once  adopted.  Knowing  well  that  is  was 
much  easier  to  avoid  intemperate  measures,  than  to  correct 
them,  he  thought  it  of  essential  importance  to  prevent  the  im- 
mediate meeting  of  the  officeirs ;  butj  knowing  also  that  a  sense 
of  injury  and  fear  of  injustice^  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
them,  and  that  their  sensibilities  were  all  alive  to  the  proceed- 

'  logs  of  congress  on  their  memorial,  he  thought  it  more  advisable 

to  guide  than  to  discountenance  their  deliberations  on  that  inte- 

nesting  subject.    With  these  views,  he  noticed  in  his  orders  the 

anonymous  paper  proposing  a  meeting  qt  the  officers,  and  ex- 

T€ssed  the  conviction  he  felt  that  >the]r<  good  sense  would  secitie 
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them  from  pa^ng  any  f*  attention  to  such  an  irregular  invita* 
tion ;  but  his  own  duty/^  he  conceived,  '^  as  well  as  the  reputa- 
tion and  true  interest  of  the  army,  required 'his  disapprobation 
of  such  disorderly  proceedings.  At  l^e  same  time  he  requested 
the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer  from  each  compa- 
ny, aind  a  proper  representative  from  the  staff  of  the  army,  to 
assemble  at  twelve  on  Saturday  the  15th,  at  the  New  Building, 
to  bear  the  report  .of  the  committee  deputed  by  the  army  td 
congress.  After  mature  deliberation,  they  will  devise  what  fur-* 
ther  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  most  rational,  and  best 
calculated  to  obtain  the  just  and  important  object  in  view/^ 
The  senior  ofecer  in  rank,  present,  was  directed  to  preside,  and 
to  report  the  result  of  the  deliberations  to  the  commander- in^ 
chief.  The  day  succeeding  that  on  which  these  orders  were, 
published,  a  second  anonymous  address  appeared  ffom  the  same 
pen  which  had  written  the  former.  » 

Acquainted  with  the  discontents  of  the  army,  its  author  did 
not  despair  of  iippelling  the  -officers  to  the  desired  pointT  M* 
fecting  to  consider  the  orders  in  a  light  favorable  to  his  views^ 
he'said:  "Till  now,  the  commander-in-chief  has  regarded  Iho 
steps  you  have  taken  for  redress  with  good  wishes  alone.  Hit 
t)stensible  silence  has  authodsed  your  meetings,  and  his  pri- 
vate opinion  has  sanctified  your  clainis..  Mad  he  disKked  th^ 
object  in  view,  would  not  the  same  senseof  duty  which  forbade 
you  from  tneeting  on  the  third  day  of  the  ^eek,  have  forbidden 
you  from  meeting  on  tHe  seventh  ?  is  not  the  same  subject  held 
up  for  your  discussion  ?  and  has  it  not  passed  the  seal  of  office^ 
and  taken  all  the  solemnity  of  an  order  ?  This  will  give  system 
to  your  proceedings^  and  stability  to  your  resolves.  It  tvijl  ripen 
speculation  into  fact;  and  while  it  adds  to  the  unanimity,  it  can^ 
not  pos^bfy  lessen  the  independence,  of  your  sentiments.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  add  upon  this  subject,  that  from^  the  \n^ 
junction  with  which  the  general  orders  close,  every  man  is  at 
liberty  to  conclude  that  the  report  to  be  made  to  head-quarters 
is  intended  for  congress.  Hence  will  arise  another  motive  for 
that  energy  which  has  been  recommended :  for  can  you  give  the 
lie  to  the  pathetic  descriptions  of  your  representations^  and  the 
more  alarming  predictions  of  your  friends  ?''  ^ 

•  But,  incapable  of  acting  on  motives  not  to  be  s^vowed,  Wash- 
ington .wQRld.BOt  permit  himsdlf  t«  i)e  misuiideiBtOQ!^.^  The  in* 
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terraJ  between  hit  orders  and  the  general  meeting  they  invited^ 
was  employed  in  impressiog  oo  those  officers  individually  iriio 
possessed  the  greatest  share  of  the  general  oonfidencey  a  just 
sense  of  what  the  exigency  required ;  and  the  whole  weight  of 
his  iufluence  was  exeiCed  to  bring  the  agitations  of  the  mdfenent 
to  a  happy  termination*  This  was  >|  work  of  no  ineoqsiderable 
difficolty.  So  convinced  were  many  of  them^  that  govcrumeut 
designed  to  deal  unfairly  by  them,  (hat  only  the  reli^oe  they 
placed  on  theit  general,  and  their  attachment  to  him, '  eooM 
have  moderated  their  resentments  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to 
fldopt  the  measures  he  recommended. 

.  On  the  ^5th  the  convention  of  officers  assembled,  and  Gene- 
ral Gates  took  the' chair.  The  eommauder-in-chief  then  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  speech  the  most  impressive;  in  which  he  pla«» 
ced  the  perfidious  counsels  of  the  anonymous  incendiary  in  so 
clear  and  convincing  point  of  view/  as  to  remove  entirely  the 
nnfavorable  impression  which  had  been  made  upon  their  minds ; 
and  the  officers  after  passings  vote  of 'thanks  to  their  venerated 
chiefs  unanimously  agreed*  to  the  following  resolutions. 

''Resolved  unanimously,  That  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pvesent  war  the  officers  of  the  American  army  engaged  in  the 
sj^vice  of  their  country,  from  the  purest  love  and  attachmeut  to 
|he  rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature^  which  motives  still  exist 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  that  no  circumstance  of  distress  or 
d^ger  shall  induce  a  conduct  that  may  tend,  to  sully  the  reputa- 
tion and  glory  which  they  have  acquired,  at  the  price  of  their 
blood  and  eight  years*  faithful  services. 

''  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  army  opntinue  to  have  an 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  congress  and  their  country, 
and  are  fully  convinced  that  the  representatives  of  America  will 
not  disband  or  disperse  the  army  until  their  accounts  are  liquid 
dated,  the  balances  accurately  ascertained,  and  adequate  funds 
established  for  payment ;  and  in  this  arrangement,  the  officers 
expect  that  the  half- pay,  or  a  eomasutation  for  it,^  should  be 
efficaciously  comprehettded. 

''Resolved  iinaaimouBly,  That  his  exnellenby  the  commander «- 
in-chief  be  requested  to  write  to  his  excellency  the  president  of 
congress,  earnestly  entreating  the  most  speedy  decision  of  that 
honorable  body  upoa  the  subject  of  oj»  late  address,  which  was 
forwari}ed  by  a  mmmittee  of  ^e  Mtmf^  some  nf  wbmft.  are  waitr 
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ing  upon  congress  for  the  result.     In  the  akernativa  of  pea^e  or. 
war,  this  event  ^uld  be  highly  'satisfactory ;  and  would  produce, 
immediate  tranquillity  in  the  minds  of  the  arniy,  and  prevent  any 
further  raltciiinations  of  designing  men  to  sow  discord  between^ 
the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  United  States. 

^^On  motion,  resolved  Unanimously,  That  the  officers  of  the 
American  army  view  with  abhorrence,  and  reject  vnth  disdain, 
the  infamous  propositions  contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address 
to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  resent  with  indignation  the  secret 
attempts  of  some  unknown  j^rsons  to  collect  the  officers  toge- 
ther, in  a  manher  totally  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  good 
order. 

^'  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of  the  ofl^cers  of 
the  army  be  given  to  the  committee  who  presented  to  congress 
the  late  address  of  the  army,  for  tthe  wisdom  and.prudeUce  with 
which  they  have  conducted  that  business.:  and  thXt  a  icopy  of- 
the  proceedings  of  this  day  be  tranismitted  by  the  president  to 
Major-general  M'Douglll;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  continue 
his  solicitations^  at  congress,  until,  the  objects  of  his  mission  are 
accomplished/'  \ 

The  storm  which  had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  been 
raised  being  thus  happily  dissipat;ed,  the  commander-in-chief 
exerted,  all  his  influence  in  support  of  the  application  the  offijcers 
had  made  to  congress.  The  letter  writtep  by  him  on  the  occa* 
sion  will  show  that  he  was  not  impelled  to  this  measure  by  the 
engagements  he  had  entered  into  more  strongly  than  by  hia 
feelings.  ^ 

*'  The  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  convention  of  thet  , 
officers,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  enclosing  to  your  excellency, 
for  the  inspection  of  congress,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  last  glorious  proof  of  patriotism  which  could  have 
been  given  by  men  wha  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  a  patriot 
army^  and  will  not  only  confirm  their  claim  to  the  justice,  but 
will  increase  their  title  lo  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

*^  Having  seen  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  army  termi'^ 
nate  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  coi^onant 
to  my  wishes ;  being  impressed  with  the  liveliest  sentiments  of 
afiectioa  for  those  who  have  so  long,  so  patiently,  and  so  cheer* 
fSlly^  suflerecLand  fought  und^r  ray  inunediate  direction ;  haviugj 
from  motives  of  justice,  duty,  iuid  gratitude^  spontaneously  oU 
17.  .  3  C 
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fered  myself  as  an  adrocate  for  their  r^fats ;  and  iMmag  beM 
fteqnested  to  write  to  your  excellency,  earaeatiy  enticatii^  tte 
most  speedy  decision  erf*  congfesa  upon  the  subjects  of  the  late 
address  from  the  army  to  that  honorable  body;  it  now  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  perform  the  task  I  hajre  assumed,  and  to  inter* 
cede  in- their  behalf,  as  I  now  do,  that  the  sovereign  power  will 
be  pleased  to  v^fy  the  predictions  1  have  prooomieed  of,  and 
the  confidence  the  army  have  reposed  in^  the  justice  of  their 
eootttry. 

''And  here  I  hmnbly  conceive  it  is  altogether  nnnecessarr 
(while  I  am  pleading  tlie  cause  of  an  army  which  have  done  and 
auffered  more  than  any  other  army  ever  did  in  the  defence  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature)  to  expatiate  on  their  claims 
to  the  mo^  ample  compensation  for  their  meritorious  services ; 
because  they  are  perfectly  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  he- 
eanse  (although  the  topics  are  inexhaustible)  enough  has  already 
'^'  been  said  on  the  subject.     To  prove  these  assertions,  to  evince 
that  my  sentiments  have  ever  been  uniform,  and  to  show  what 
my  ideas  of  the  rewards  in  ((uestion  have  always^  been,  I  appeal 
to  the  archives  of  congress,  and  call  on  those  sacred  deposits  to 
witness  for  me.    And  in  order  that  my  observations  jmd  argn* 
ments  in  favor  of  a.  future' adequate  provisimi  for  the  oflfaxrs  of 
Ibe  army  may  be  brought  to  remembrance  i^ain,  and  considered 
in  a  single  point  of  view,  without  giving  congress*  the  trouble  of 
having  recourse  to  their  files,  I  will  beg  leave,  to^  transmit  here* 
with  an  extract  firom  a  representation  made  by  me  to  a  commit** 
tee  of  congress,  so  long  ago  as  the  20tbof  January,  1778,  and 
-  ^so  the  transcript  of  a  letter  to- the  president  of  congress,  dated 
near  Passaic  Falls,  October  11,  1780* 

•  '''That  in  the  critical  and  perilous  moment  when  the  last- 
mentioned  communication  was  made,  there  was  the  utmost  dan* 
ger  a  dissolutiou  of  the  army  would  have  taken  place,  unless 
measures  similar  to  those  recommended  had  been  adopted,  will 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.  That  the  adoption  of  (he  resolution 
granting  half^pay  for  life  has  been  attended  with  all  the  happy 
eonseqnences  J  had  foretold,  so  faras  respected  the  good  of  the 
service,  let  the  astonishing  contrast  between  the  state  of  the 
army  at  this  instant  and  at  the  former  period  determine^  And 
that  the  establishment  of  funds,  and  security  of  the  payment  of 
aU  tl|e  just  demands  of  the  army,  will  be  the  most  certain  means 
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dP  pceserving  l^e  national  faith  and  future  tranquillity  of  thh 
extensii^e  continent,  is  my  decided  opinioii. 
*  '^  By  the  preceding  remarks  if  m\\  be  readily  imagined,  that 
instead  of  retracting  and  reprehending  (from,  farther  experience 
and  reflection),;  the  mode'  of  compensation  so  strenuously  urged 
in  the  enclosures,  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  .the  senti* 
ment;  a^d  if  in  the  wrong,  suffer  me  to  please  myself  in  the 

'  grateful  delusion.  For  If,  besides  the  simple  pa)  meat  of  their 
wages,  a  fi^rther  compensation  is  not  due  to  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifieed  of  the  officers,  theu  have  I  been  mistaken  indeed.  If 
the  whole  army  have  not  merited  whatever  a  grateful  people  can 
bestowy  then  hltve  I  been  beguiled  by  prejudice,  and  built  opi- 
nion on  the  basis  of  error.  If  this  countrv  should  not  in  the 
event  perform  every^thing  which  has  been  requested  in  the  late 

^  oiemoriai  io  Congress,  then  will  tny  belief  become  vain,  and  the 
hope  that  has  l^een  excited  void  of  foundation.  And  if  (as  has 
'been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  inBaming  their  passions)  the 
'Officers  of  the  arihy  'are  to  be  the  only  sufierers  by  this^  revolu* 
tioii ;  if,  retiring  from  the  field,  they  are  to  grow  old  in  poverty, 
ivi^etchedtiesii,  and  contempt ;  if  they  are  to  wade  through  the 
vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  o^e  tlie  miserable  reoUiant  of  that 
life  to'eharity,\  wbfeh  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  hpodc;'  then 
jshall  I  haveiearned  what  ingratitude  is;  theii  shall  I  have  realr 
jsed  a  tale  wliiofa  wiU  embjtter  every  mocnent  of  my  future  life* 

''But  i^am  under  no  such  apprehensions:  a  country  reseued 
by  their  arms  from  impending  ruin,  wjll  never  leave  unpaid*tha 
4ebt  of  gratitudse.  <    *^  >  -  ' 

'^  Should  any  intemperate  and  improper  warmth  have  mingled 
'itself  anfong>  the  foregoing  obs^vadons,-  I  must  entreat  your  ex* 
ceUeney  and  congress  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  effusions 
of  a^  honest  ,ac^  in  the  best  of  causes,  and  that  my  peculiar  si<» 
tttation  may  be'^y  apology;  ond  I  hope  I  need  not  on  thisnio* 
tnentous  oceasioti  make  cuny  ijiew  protestations  of  disinterested** 
oess,  having  ever  renounced  for  myself  the  idea  of  pecuniary 
jeward.  The'  conseioi)sness  of  having  atti&mpted  faithfully  t0 
^isebarge  iiiy  duty,  and  the  approbation  of  my  country,  wiU  b* 
a  suffidant  leaompenee  for  my  seivices. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,'^  &e« 
Thiese  ^proceedings  of  the  army  produced  a  conaursiiiice  cS 
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nine  states  in  favor  of  a  resolution  commuting  the  halC*pay  into 
a  sum  in  gross  equal  to  fiveyears(  full  pay. . 

But  the  value  of  this  jresolutioo  depended  on  the  success  of  re- 
quisitions, and  of  applications  to  the  respective  states  to  place 
permanent  funds  in  the  power  of  congress. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and-Grdat  Britain  being 
eventual,  it  furnished  no  security  against  a  continuance  of  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  the  most  seripus  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  difficulties  opposed  to  a  general  pacification  would  n6t 
be  removed*  On  the  24th  of  March  these  fears  were  entirely 
dispelled  by  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  la  j^ayette,  aunoondog 
a  general  peace.  This  intelligeuf^e,'  though  not  official,  was  oer* 
tain;  and  orders  were  immediately  issued  recalling  all  armed  ves- 
sels cruising  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Early  in 
April  the  copy  of  a  declaration,  published  in  Paris,  and  sigiied  by 
the  Ahierican  commissioners,  notifying  the  exchange  of  ratifica* 
tions  of  the  preliminary  articles  between  Great  Britain  and  Fradoe, 
was  received;  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month  the  ceysalion  of 
hostilities  was  proclainved.    ,  , 

The  attention  of  congress  might  now  safely  be  turned  to  the 
reduction  of  the  ^continental  army.  This  was  a  critical  operatioir, 
and  m  the  present  state  of  the  ftinds  by  no  means  exempt  from 
danger.  Independent  of  the  anxieties  which  the  officers  wonM 
naturally  feel  respecting  their  future  provision,  whidi  of  neces- 
sity remained  unsecured,  large  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  tbem 
the  immediate  receipt  of  part  of  which  was  necessary  to  supply 
the  most  urgent  wants.  To  disband  an  army  to  which  the  go- 
vernment  was  greatly  indebted,  without  fijmishing  the  means  of 
conveying  the  individuals  who  composed  it  to  their  respective 
homes,' could: scarcely  be  undertaken;  and  congress  was  miabie 
to  advance  the  pay  of  a  single  month.  Although,  for  the  year 
.  1782,  eight  millions  had  been  required,  the  payments  ifcuide  into 
the  public  treasury  under  that  requisition  had  amounted  to  only 
420,09If^  dollars,  and  the  foreign  loans  had  not  beea  sufficient 
to  defray  expences  it  was  impossible  to  avoid.  At  the  close  <tf 
that  year,  the  expenditures  of  the  superintendent  of  the  financtt 
had  exceeded  his  receipts  by  404,713^  dollars,  and  the  excess 
continued  to  increase.  ^ 

Although  it  was  deemed  a  necessary  .precaution-  to  dedare 
the  troops  entered  for  the  war  should  not  be  considered  as 
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entitled  to  a  discbaige  till  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  should 
be  signed,  the  commander-in-chief  was  instructed  to  grant  fur- 
loughs to  the  npn-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  de- 
sctiption,  who  were  not  required  to  rejoin  their  regiments.  By 
this  prudent  measure,  it  was  intended  to  diminish  the  hazard  of  ^ 
disbanding, an  unpaid  axmy*  .Congress  urged  the  states  to  com- 
nly  so  fi^  with  the  requisitions  as  to  enable  the  siiperintendent  of 
the  finances  to  advance  a  part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers; 
but  as  the  foreign  danger  diminished,  they  became  still  less  at- 
tentive to  these  demands ;  and  the  financier  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  further  anticipations  of  the  revenue.  Mea- 
sures were  taken  to'advaace  three  months  pay  iii  his  nptes ;  but 
before  they  could  be  prepared,  the  orders  were  issued  for  com- 
plying with  the  resolution  of  congfess  for  granting  furloughs. 
These  orders  produced  a  serious  alarm.  The  generals  and  other 
officers  commanding  regiments  and  corps  cantoned  on  the  Hud- 
son assembled,  and  presented  an  address  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  in  which  the  most  ardent  affection  to  his  person,  and  con- 
fidence in  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  army,  were  min- 
gled with  expressions  of  profound  duty  and  respect  for  the  go- 
vernment. Bat  th^y  declared,  that  after  the  late  explanations 
on  tbeir  olaims,  they  had  confidently  expected  that  their  ac- 
counts would  be  liquidated,  the  balances  ascertained,  and  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  payment  of  those  balances  provided,  before* 
they  should  be  dispersed  or  disbanded. 

:  ^qund  to  the  army  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  and  of 
gfatitude,  intimately  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  clainis, 
and  of  the  patriotic  principles  by  which  they  were  influenced, 
the  general  w^  induced  by  sentiment,  not  less  than  by  pru- 
dence, to  regard  their  application.  On  the  succeeding  day*  he 
returned  an  answer,  in  which,  after  declaring,  ^^  that  as  no  man 
coold  possibly  be  better  ac^quainted  than  himself/with  the  past 
merits  and  services  of  the  .army,  so  no  one  could  be  mpre  strong- 
ly impressed  with  their  present  ineligible  situation,  feel  a  keener, 
sensibility  at  tbeir  distresses,  or  more  ardently  desire  to  alleviate 
or  remove  them;"  he  added:  M  Although  the  officers  of  the 
.army  very  well  know  my  official  situation,  that  I  am. only  a  ser- 
vant (rf  the  public,  and  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  dispense  with 
4)nier8.  which  it  is  my  duty  to  carry  into  execution ;  .'yet,  as 
.iiirbuglis  in  all  services  are  considered  as  a  matter  of  indulgence. 
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'  and  not  of  compulsion ;  aa  congreso,  I  am  persuade,  entertain 
the  bent  diaposition  towards  the  anny ;  and  as,  I  ^prehend,  in 
a  very  short  time  the  two  principal  articles  of  complaint  trill  be 
removed ;  until  the  further  pleasure  of  congresa  can  b^  knowq, 
r  shall  not  hesitate'  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  annv, 
-under  these  reservations  only:  that  officers  suffinent  to  rondact 
the  men  who  ohoose  to  have  fufloiighs  nill  attend  them,  txtintf 
on  iiirlough,  or  by  detachment." 

Wth  this  answer  the  officers  were  completely  satisfied.  The 
utmost  good  temper  was  univer^ly  manifested,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  retiring  on  furlough  were  made  withtnit'  a  mnrainr, 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
lioops  enlisted  for  three  years  were  also  permitted  to  retirra  to 
their  homes :  and  -in  October  a  proclamation  wis  ivued  by  con- 
gress,  declaring  all  those  who  had  engaged  for  the  war  to  be  dis- 
charged on  the  3d  of  December. 

While  these  excellent  dispositions  were  manifested  by  the  ve- 
terans serving  under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  patriot  chief, 
the  government  was  exposed  to  insult  and  outrage  from  the  mu- 
tinous spirit  of  a  small  party  of  the  new  levies.  About  eighty  of 
this  description  of  troo^  belonging  to  the  state  of  Pemuylvania, 
were  stationed  at  Lancaster.  Revolting  agunst  the  aothotity  of 
their  officers,  they  marched  in  abody  to  Philadelphia,  With  the 
'  ''avowed  purpose  ot  obtaining  a  redr^  ol  thnr  grievances  fitnn 
-    the  executive  council  of  the  state. 

The  march  of  these  insolent  mutineera  was  unobstructed;  and 
after  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  they  were  joined  by  some  other 
troops  quartered  in  the  barracks,  so  as  to  amount  to  about  three 
hundred  men^ 

They  then  marched  in  military  parade,  with  fixed  bayonets,  to 
the  state-house,  where  congreiM  and  the  executive-council  of  the 
state  were  sitting.  After  placing  sentinels  at  all  the  doois,  they 
lent  in  a  written  mesaige,  threatening  the  presidejit  and  ooancil 
of  the  state  to  Jet  loose  an  enraged  soldiery  upon  them,  if  their 
demands  were  not  gratified  in, twenty  minntei.  Althongtl  the 
resentments  of  this  banditti  were  not  directed  particularly  against 
congrai,  the  government  of  the  union  was  grgnsly  insulted,  and 
those  who  administered  it  were  blockaded  tot  several  hoMa  by 

insolent  and  licentious  soldiery.  After  remaining  in  this  sito- 
t  abont  three  hours,  ccmgresa  sepanitedj  having  fiicd  on 
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Princeton  as  the  place  at  which  they  sfioiild  reassemble.  On  re- 
ceiving information  of  this  outrage,  the  comtnander-in-chief  in- 
stantly detached  1500  men,  under  the  command  of.  Major-ge- 
neral Howe,  to  suppress  tlie  mutiny.  The  indignation  which* 
this  insult  to  the  civil  authority  had  ociSasioned,  and  the  mortifi- 
cation with  which  he  viewed  the  misconduct' of  any  portion  df 
the  American  troops,  were  strongly  marked,  in  his  letter  written 
*  on  that  occ^ion  to  the  president  oi  congress. 

"  While,"  said  he,  ^^  I  suffer  the  inost  poignant  distress  in  ob- 
serving that  a  handful  of  men,  contemptible  in  numbers,  and 
equally  s6  in  point  of  service,  if  the  veteran  troops  from  the 
southward  have  not  been  seduced  by  their  example,  and  who  are 
not  worthy  to  be  called  soldiers,  should  disgrace  themselves  and 
their  country  as  the' PennB}'Ivania  mutineers  haye  done,  by  in- 
sulting the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of* 
their  own;  I  feel  an  inexpressible  satisfaction,  that  even  this 
behaviour  cannot  stain  the 'fame  of  the  American  soldiery.  It 
cannot  be  imputable  to,  or  reflect  dishonor  on,  the  army  at 
large ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will,  by  the  striking  contrast  it 
exhibits,  h^d  up  to  public  view  the  troops  in  the  most  advanta* 
geous  point  of  light.  Upon  taking  att  the  circumstances  into 
c6nsideration,^I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  surprise  and  in-  . 
dignation  at  the  arrogance,  the  folly,  and  the  wickedness,  of  the 
mutineers ;  uor  can  i  sufficiently  admire  the  fidelity,  the  bravery, 
and  patriotism,  which  must  for  ever  sigtialize  the  unsullied  cha- 
racter of  the  other  corps  of  our  army.  For  when  we  consider 
that  these  Pennsylvania!!  levies,  who  have  now  mutinied,  are 
recruits,  and  soldiers  of  a'day,  who  have  not  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  war,  and  who  can  have  in  reality  very  few  hard- 
ships to  complain  of;  and  when  we,  at  the  same  ti^e,  recollect- 
that  those  soldiers,  who  have  lately  been  furloughed  from  this 
army,  are  the  veterans  who  have  patiently  -endured  hunger,  na- 
kedness, and  cold,  who  have  suffered  and  bled  vi^thout  a  mur- 
mur, and  who,  with  perfect  good  order,  have  retired  to  their  _^ 
homes,  without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts,  or  a  farthing  of 
money  in  their  poekets ;  we  shall  be  as  much  astonished  at  th« 
virtues  of  the  latter  as  we  are  struck  with  horror  and  jdetestation' 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  former  :  and  every  candid  mind,  with- 
out indulging  ill 'grounded  prejudices^  will  undoubtedly  make  the' 
ptoper  discrimination.'' 
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Before  the  detachaient  fi'om  the  army  coold  reach  Philadel- 
ph\gL,  the  disturbances  were  hi  a  great  degree  quieted  witboot 
blopdshed ;  but  Major-general  Howe  was  ordered  by  congress  to 
continue  his  march  into  Pennsylvania,  ^<in  order  that  immediate 
measures  might  be  taken  to  confine  and  bring  to  trial  ali  such 
persons  belonging  to  the  army  as  have  been  pfincipally  active  in 
the  late  mutiny,  to  disarm  the  remainder,  aod  to  examine  folly 
.into  all  the  circumstanced  relating  thereto/* 

The  intervill  between  the  treaty  with  great  Britain,  and  his 
retiring  into  private  life,  was  devoted  by  the  commander-in-chief 
to  objects  of  permanent  utility.  The  independence  of  his  coon- 
try  being  established,  he  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  its  fb- 
ture  destinies.  These  might  greatly  depend  on  the  systenls  to  be 
adopted  on  the  return  of  peace ;  and  to  those  systems  much  of 
his  attention  was  directed.  Among  the  various  interesting 
subjects  which  at  this  period  claimed  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress, was  the  future  peace-establishment  of  t^ie  United  States. 
As  the  experience  of  General  Washington  Would  certainly  enable 
him  to  suggest  many  useful  idea!»  on  this  important  point,  his 
opinions  respecting  it  were  requested  by  the  committee  to  whom 
it  was  referred.  His  letter  on  this  occasion,  which,  it  is  presu- 
med, was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  state^  will  long  deserve 
the  attention  of  those  to  wHom  the  interesta  of  the  United 
States  may  be  confided.  On  a  well  regulated  iftld  disciplined 
militia  during  peace,  his  strongest  hopes  of  securing  the  future 
tranquillity,  dignity,  and  respectability  of  his  country  were  pla- 
ced ;  and  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  entitled  to  the  more 
regard,  as  a  long  course  of  severe  experience  had  enabled  him  to 
mark  th^  total  incompetency  of  the  existing  system  te  the  great 
purposes  of  national  defence. 

At  length,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  British  troops  eva- 
cuated New  York,  and .  a  detachment  from  the  American  army 
took  possession  of  that  town.  The  guards  being  posted  for  the 
security  of  the  citizens.  General  Washington,  accompanied  by 
Governor  Clinton,  and  attended  by  many  civil  and  milit^  offi- 
'  <^rs,  and  a  large  number  of  respectable  inhabitants  on  horse* 
back^  made  his  public  entry  into  the  city,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  attention.  His  military  coarse 
was  now  oq  the  point  of  terminating ;  aad,  previous  to  divesting 
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himself  of  the  supreme  command,  he  was  about'to  bid  adieu  to 
his  comrades  in  arms.  .       , 

This  affecting  interview  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December. 
.  At  noon,  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  assembled  at  Fran- 
ces'tavern;  soon  after  which,  their  beloved  commander  entered 
the  room.'    His  emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  concealed.    Fill- 
ing a  glass,  he  turned  to  them,  and  said,  ^' With  a  heart  full  of 
love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you :  I  most  devoutly 
wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  atid  happy,  as 
your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and,  honorable."     Having 
drunk,  he  added:  *'  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my 
Leave,  J)ut  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  each  of  you  will  come  and 
take  me  by  the  hand."    General  Knox,  behig  De.areajt,  turned  to 
him.      Ificapable  .of  utterance,  Washington  grasped  his  hand, 
and  embraced  him.     In  the  same  affectionate  manner  he  topk^ 
leave  of  each  succeeding  officer.     In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of 
dignified  sensibility,  and  not  ^'  word  was  articulated  to  inteirupt 
the  niajestic  silence,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  scene.     Leaving 
the  room,  he  passed  through  the  corps  of  light  infantry,  and 
walked  to  WhitehaH,  where  a  barge  waited  to  convey  him  to 
Powles-liopk.    The  whole  company  followed  in  mute  and  solemn 
procession,  with  dejected  countenances,  testifying  feelings  of  de- 
licious melancholy,  which  no  language  can  describe.     Having 
entered  the  bsyge,  he  turned  to  the  company,  and,  waving  his 
hat,  bade  them  a  silent  adieu. 

'  They  paid  him  the-  same  affectionate  compliment,  and  after 
tlie  barge  had  left  them,  returned  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to 
the  place  where  they  had  assembled. 

Congress  was  then  in  session  at.  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  to 
which  place  General  ^Vashington  repaired,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
signing into  their  hands  the  authority  with  which  they  had  in- 
vested him,*  He  arrived  on  the  l9th*  of  December.  The  next 
. -  — — — — ^^-— — — ______^_^__^ 

•  On  his  way  he  stopped  a  few  dayp  at  jPhiladelpliia,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  his  accounts  with  the  comptroller.  The  following  account  of  this 
part  of  his  duty  is  extracted  from  Mr,  Gordon*  **  While  in  the  city,  he  de- 
iivered  in  his  accounts  to  the  comptroller  down  to  Pecemher  the  13th,  aU  in 
his  own  band-writing,  and  every  entry  made  in  the  most  particular  manner, . 
stating  the  occasion  of  each  charge,  so  as  to  give  tlie  least  trouble  in  examine 
ing  and  comparing  them  with  the  -vouchers  with  which  they'^vere  attended.   ' 

*'The  heads  are  as  follows,  copied  from  the  folio  manuscript  paper  book, 
in  the  file  of  the  treasury-office,  No.  3T00;  being  a  black  box  of  tin,  con- 
tainiof ,  under  lock  and  key,  both  that  and  the  vouchers*' 

17.  3D. 
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day^  ht  informed  that  body  of  his  intention  to. ask  leave  to  tt^ 
sign  the  commission  he  had  the  honor  of  holding  in  thqir  ser- 
vice,  and  requested  to  know  tvhether  it  would  be  their  pleasure 
that  he  should  offer  bis  resignation  in  writing,  or  at  an  audience. 
To  give  the. more  dignity  to  the  act,  they  determined  that  if 
should  be  offered  at  a  public  audience  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
December  23d,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

^     When  the  hobr  arrived  for  performing  a  ceremony  so  well  cal- 
culated to  recal  to^the  mind  the  various  interesting  scenes  which 

had  passed  shice  the  commission  now  to  be  returned  was  grant- 

■  ■         ' "       *  .  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

'Total  of  expend itoiles  from  17T5  to  1783,  ezclosiTe  of  proTi- 
siont  from  commiisariei  and  contractort,  and  of  liqoors,  &c.  £•  i.  i* 
from  tbem  and  others  -  -  -  -  .  • '  .  3387  U  4 
Seci-et  idVetlt^en^e  and  serTice  •'.....  *  1983  10  0 
Spent  in  reconnoitring  and  tratelling  -  '  •  •  -  -  1874  8  8 
Miscellaneous  charges  --•.•..        S952  10  1 

Expended  besides,  dollars  according  to  the  scale  of  deprecia- 
tion ....^*...*        6U4  14  0 

16^11  17  I 
*  Two  hundred  guineas  advanced  t«  General  M'Do«giill  are  not  incladed 
in  the  1982/.  IDs.  not  being  yet  settled,  but  included  in  some  t>f  the  ofber 
charges,  and  so  reckoned  in  the  general  sun^« 

*Mote,  104,364  of  the  dollars  were  receiTed  after  March  1780,  and  al- 
though credited  at  forty  for  onicy  many  did  not  fetch  at  the  rate  of  a  ftaadred 
fbrone}  which  27,77B  of  them  are  returned  without  dedncting  any  thing 
from  the  above  aicount,  and  therefore  actually  made  a  present  of  to  the 
public. 
'  * -General  Washington's  actonnt  from  June  1775  t6  the  end  of    £,     t.  d, 

Jube  1783 -•        -        16.311  17  I 

Expenditure  from  July  1st,  1783,  to  Deeember  13th         -  1717    6  4 

Added  afterwards  from  thafdate  to  December  -        -  213    8  4 

Mrs.  Washington's  travelling  ezpences  in  coming  to  the  Gene- 
^     ral  and  returning  .       ^        .       .  .        .  1064    |  q 

19,906  11  9 

'  Lawful  money  of  Virginiai  the  same  as  the  Massachus- 
setts,  or 14,479  18  ^ 

^*  The  general  entered  in  his  book,  'I  find  upon  the  final  a^jastment  of 
({lese  accounts,  that  I  am  a  considerable  loser,  inj  disbursements  falling  a 
good  deal  sh6rt  of  my  receipts,  and  the  money  I  had  upon  hand  of  my  own; 
for  besides  the  sums  i  carried  with  me  to  Cambridge  In  1775,  I  received  mo- 
nies afterwards  on  private  account  in  1777  and  since,  which,  except  small 
'  ftums  that  I  had  occarion  now  and  then  to  apply  to  private  uses,  were  all  ex- 
^pended  in  the  public  service.  Through  hurry,  I  suppose,  and  the  perpleiity 
of  business  (for  ,1  know  not  bow  else  to  account  for  the  deficiency)  Ihftve 
omitfed  to  charge  the  same^  whibt  every  debt  against  me  is  here^credited. 
July  Ut,  1783." 


% 
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kA,  the  gallery  wa&  crowded  wkh  spectators ;  and  many  respecta* 
ble  persons,  among  whom  were  the  le^lative  and  executirp 
characters  of  the  state,  several  general  officers,  and  the  consul- 
general  of  France,  were  admitted  on  the  floor  of  congress. 

The  representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of-  the  union  remained 
seated  and  covered.  The  spectators  were  standing  and  uncover- 
ed. The  general  was  introduced  by  the  secretary,  and  conducted 
to  a  chw.  After,  a  decent  interval,  silence  was  commanded,  and 
a  short  pause  ensued.  The  president  (General  MiflSin,)  then  in- 
formed him,  that  ^tfae  United  States  in  congress  assembled 
were  prepared  to  receive  his  communitations/'  With  a  native 
dignity  improved  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  general 
jroee^  and  .delivered  the  following  address.  i 
f ^  Mj^.  Pjibsidbnt, 

'^  The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  depended,  having 
at  lejiigth  taken  place,  I  have  now  the  honor  of  offering  my  sin- 
cere cohgrattdations.  to  congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  to 
diem,  to  surrender  into  their  bands  the  trust  committed  to  me^ 
4ind;to  claim  the  indulgence  .of  retiring' from  the  service  oflny 
country* 

^^  Happy  in  the'  confirmation  of  our  independence^  and  sove- 
reignty, .and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the  United 
States,  of  becoming  a  respectably  nation,  I  resign  with  satisfac^* 
tiontlie  appointment  I  accepted  with  diffidence;  a  diffidence  in 
my  tibtlities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task,  which,  however, 
was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  'th^  rectitude  of  pur  causfe, 
the  support  oif  the  supreme  power  of  the  union,  and  the  patjronr 
age  of  iHeavcn.  The  successful  .termination  of  the  war  has  veri- 
fied the  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the 
interpo^ion  of  Providence,  and  the  assistance  I  have  received 
ifrom,  myoountrymen,  incrtieases  with  every  review  of  the;  momeni- 
tous  contest. 

^<  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  genera],  I 
should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  acknowledge  in 
this  place,  the  peculiar  services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the 
gentleinen  'who  have  been  attached  to  my  person  during  the  war. 
It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confidentiid  officers  to  compose  my 
family  should  have  been  more  fortunate.  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  re* 
commend  in  particular,  those  who  have  cof^tinued  in  the  service 
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to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favorable  notice  ah ^ 
patronage  of  congress. 

^M  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty,  to  close  this  last  aet 
of  my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of. oar  dearest 
country  to  the ^ protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  haw 
the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

^^  Haviftig  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from 
the  great  theatre  of  action,  and  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I 
here  ofifer  iny  commission^  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employ- 
ments ef  puUic  life.*'  - 

After  advanciiig  to  the. chair,  and  delivering  his  commiasion  to 
the  president,  he  returned  to  fiis  place,  and  received,^  standing, 
the  following  answer  of  congress,  which  was  delivered  by  the 
presidenf.  ' 

*«SlR* 

^^The  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  receive  with  emo^ 
tions  too  affecting  for  utterance,  the  solenm  resignation  of  the 
authorities  under  which  yoii  have  led  their  troops  with  success 
through  a  perilous  and  a  doubtful  war.  Called  upon  by  your  coon- 
try  to  defend  its  invaded  rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred  charge, 
before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst  it  was  without  foods 
or  a  government  to  support  you.  You  have  conducted  the  great 
military  contest  with  "wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding 
the  rights  of.  the  eivil  power  through  all  disasters  and  changes. 
You  have,  by  the  love  and  confidence  of  yoor  fellow  citizens^ 
enabled  them  to  display  their  martial  genius,  and  transmit  their 
fame  to  posterity.  You  have  persevered,  till  thescUnited  States, 
aided  by  a  magnanimous  king  and  nation,  have  been  enabled, 
.under  a  just  Providence,  to  close  the  war  ip  freedom,  safety,  and 
independence ;  on  which  happy  event,  we  sincerely  join  you  in 
congratulations. 

*^  Having  defended  the  standard  of  liberty  in  this  new  world ; 
having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  those  who 
feel  oppression,  you  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action  with 
,the  blessings  of  your  fellow  citizens :  but  the  glory  of  your  vir- 
tues will  not  terminate  with  your  military  command;  it  will 
•continue  to  animate  remotest  ages. 

<<  We  feel  with  you  our  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  and 
will  particularly  charge  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  those  con* 
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fideiiiial  officers,  who  have  attended  your  person  to  this  affecting 
Biooien^. 

*^We  joki  you  in  commending  thei  interests  of  our  dearest 
couotiy  to  the/protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  him  to 
ilispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens,  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respectable 
nation.  And  for  you,  we  address  to  him  our  earnest  prayers^ 
that  a  life  so  beloved,  may  be  fostered  with  all  his  care ;  that 
your  days  may  be  happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious ;  and  that 
be  will  finally,  give  you  that  reward  which  this  world  cannot 
give.. 

This  sqene  being  closed,  |t  scene  rendered  peculiarly  interest- 
mg'by  the  personages  who  appeared  in  it,  by  the  great  events  it 
recalled  to  the  memory,  and  by  the  singularity  of  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  it  was  displayed ;  the  American  chief  with* 
drew  from  the  hall  of  congress^  leaving  J:he  silent  and  admiring 
spectators  deeply  impressed  with  those  sentiments,  which  its'  so^ 
lemntty  and  dignity  were  well  calculated  to  inspire.  Having 
laid  dowi\  his  military  character.  General  Washington  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon,  to  which  place  he  was  followed  by  the  enthusi- 
astic love,,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  Relieved 
from  the  agitations  of  a  doubtful  contest,  and  frpm  the  toils  of 
an  exalted  station,  he  returned  .with  increased  delight  to  the  du^ 
ties  and  the  enjoymentis  ,ef  a  private  citizen. 

In  the  shade  of^etirement,  under ^the  protection  of  a  free  go^ 
vemment,  and  the  benignant  influence  of  mild  and  equal  laws, 
he  indulged  the  hope  of  tasting  that  felicity  which  is  the  reward 
of  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself,  and  conscious  of  its  own  purity. 
No  sooner  w^  peace  restored  by  the  definitive  treaty,  and 
the  British  troops  withdrawn  from  the  country,  than  the  United 
States  began  to  experience  the  defects  '  of  their  general  govern- 
ment. While  an  enemy  was  in  the  country,  fear,  which,  had 
first  impelled  the  cok^ists  to  associate  in  mutual  defence,  c(Hiti- 
nued  to  operate  as  a  band  j>f  political  union.  It  gavp  to  the 
resolutions  and  recommendations  of  congress  the  force  of  laws, 
and  geherally  comn^anded  a  ready  aocjuiescence  on « the  part  of 
the  state  legislatures.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union  had  been  framed  in  congress,  and  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  states,  in  the  year  1779*  Some  of  the  states 
immediately  acceded  to  them ;  but  others,  which  had  not  unap- 
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propriated  lands,  heisitated  to  snbscribe  a  compact,  which  would 
give  an  advantage  to  the  states  which  possessed  large  tracts  of 
Unlocated  lands,  and  were  thus  capable  of  a  great  superiority  ifi 
wealth  and  populaltion.  All  objections. however  had  been  over* 
come,  and  by  the  accession  of  Maryland  in  March  1781,  the 
article  of  confederation  were  ratified,  as  the  frame  of  govern* 
odent  for  the  United  States. 

These  articles  however  were  framed  dAritig  the  rage  of  war, 
when  a  principle  of  common  safety  supplied  the  place  of  a  coer- 
cive power  in  government ;  by  men  who  could  have  had  no  expe« 
rience  in  the  art  of  governing  an  extensive  country,  and  under  cir* 
cumsiances  the  most  critical  and  embarrassfng.  To  have  offered 
to  the  people,  at  that  time,  a  system  of  government  armed  with 
the  powers  necessary  to  regulate  and  control  the  oonteadiBg  m- 
tei«st  of  thirteen  states,  and  the  possessions  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, might  have  raised  a  jealousy  between  the  states,  or  in  the 
minds  df  ttie  people  at  large,  that  would  have  weakened  the 
operations  of  war,  and  perhaps  have  rendered  a  uniion  irapraeti- 
.cable.     Hence  the  numerous  drfects  of  the  confederation. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  these  defects  began  to  be  feit. 
£ach  state  assumed  the  right  of  disputing  the  propriety -of  the 
resolutions  of  congress,  and  the  interest  of  an  individual  state 
was  placed  in  oppodtion  to  the  4:omroon  interest  of  the  union. 
In  addition  to  this  scrarce  of  division,  a  jealousy  of  the  powers 
of  congress  began  to  be  excited  in  ^She  minds  of  people. 

This  jealousy  of  the  privileges  of  freemen,  had  been  roused  by' 
the  oppessive  act«  of  the  British  pai4iament;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  -dagger  from  this  quarter  ceased,  than  the  fears  of  people 
changed  their  object,  and  were  turned  against  their  5wn  rulers. 

In  this  situation,  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  indusftry  and 
talento,  who  had  been  enemies  to  the  revolution,  and  who  em- 
liraced  the  opportunity  to  Multiply  the  apprehensions  of  people, 
luid  increase  t^e  popular  discontents.  A  remarkable  instance  df 
thts4iappened*ih  Connecticut.  As  soon  as  the  tumults  of  war 
Had  subsided,  an  iittempt  was  made  to  convince  the  people,  that 
the  aiit  of  congress  passed  in  1778,  granted  to  th^  officers  of 
lAie  army  half  pay  for  IMe,  was^  highly  unjust  and  tyrannical ;  and 
that });  was  but  tfaeiirst  step  towards  .the  establishment  of  pen- 
•ions,  and  an  uncontrolable  despotism.  The  /act  of  eongress, 
filMsed'in  1783,  ^mmuting  half  pay  for  life  for  five  yean  fell 
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»pay^  wasdesigBed  to  appease  the  apprehensions  of  the  people^ 
and  to  convince  them  that  this  gratuity  was  intended  merely  to 
indemnify  the  officers  for  their  losses  by  the  depregiatiou  of  the 
paper  currency ;  and  •  not  tq  establish  a  precedent  for  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions.  This  act  however  did  not  satisfy  the  people, 
vho  supposed  that  the  officers  had  been  generally  indemnified 
for  the  loss  of  their  pay,  by  the  grants  made  them  from  time 
to  time  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states.  Besides  the 
actj  while  it  gave  five  years  full  pay  to  the  officers,  allowed  but 
one  year's  pay  to  ^be  privates ;  a  distinction  which  had  great  in* 
fiuence  in  exciting  and  continuing  the  popular  ferment,  and  one  . 
that  turned  a  large  share  of  the  public  rage  against  the'  officers 
theipselves* 

The  moment  an  alarm  was  raised  respecting  this  act  of  con- 
gress, the  enemies  of  our  independence  became  active  in  blowing 
up  the  flame,  by, spreading  reports  unfavorable  to  the  general 
government,  and  tending  to  create  public  dissensions.  Newspa- 
pers, in  some  parts  of  the  country,  were  filled  with  inflammatory 
publications ;  while  false  reports  and  groundless  insinui^ions  were 
iiidustriously  circulated  to  tt^e  pr^udice  of  congress  and  the  offi- 
cers of  .the  late  army.  Among  «  people  feelingly  alive  to  every 
thing  that  could  affect  the  rights  ior  which  they  had  been  con- 
tending, th^se  reports  could  not  fall  of  having  a  powierful  eflect ; 
the  clamor  soon  became  general ;  the  officers  of  the  army,  it 
was  believed,  had  attempted  to  raise  their  fortunes  on  the  dis- 
tresses of  their  fallow  citizens,  and^  congress  become  the  tyrants 
of  thei»  country  ^  ^ 

.  Conneeticnt  was  the  seat  of  this  uneasiness ;  although  other 
states  wero  mucli  agitated  on  the  occasion.  But  th^e  inhabitants 
of  that  state,  accustomed  .to  order  and  a  due  subordination  to 
the  laws,  did  not  proceed  to  outrages;  they  took  their  usual 
mode  of  collecting  the  sense  of  the  state — assembled  in  town- 
meetings-— appointed  committees  to  meet  in  convention,  and 
consult  what  measures  should  be>adopted  to  procure  a  redress  of 
their  grievances.  In  this  c6nventiou,  which  was  held  at  Middle- 
town,  some  nitgatory  resolves  were  passed,  expressing  a  disap- 
probation of  the  half-pay^act,  and  the  subsequent  commutation 
of  the  grant  for*five  years  wliole  pay.  The  sanoe  spirit  also  dis- 
covered itself  in  the  assembly  at  their.  October  session  i^  1783. 
A  remonstrance  against  the  acts  in  favor  of  the  officers,  wa:f 
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framed  in  the  house  of  representatives,  und  notwithstanding  the 
upper  house  refused  to  concur  in  the  measure,  it  was  sent  to 
congress,  ' 

'  During  this  situation  of  affairs^  the  public  odium  against  the 
oflgcers  was  augmented  by  another  circumstance.  The  officera, 
just  before  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  had  formed  a  society, 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Cincimrnii^  after  the  Roman  Dictator, 
Cincinnatus,  which,  it  was  said,  was  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friendship  cli  the  officers,  and  the 
union  of  the  states;  and  also  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
poor  widows  and  orphans,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  had  fallen 
during  the  war,  and  for  their  descendants;  The  society  was  di- 
vided into  state  isocjeties,  which  wer6  to  meet  on  the  4th  of 
July,  and  with  other  bdsiness^  depute  a  number  of  theji:  mem- 
bers to  convene  annually  m  general  meeting.  The  members  of 
the  institution  were  to  be  distinguished  by  wearing  a  medal,  em- 
blematical of  the  design  of  the  society,  and  the  honors  and  ad- 
vantages were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldest  male  Jieirs,  and  in 
default  of  male  issue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Honorary 
members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  the  hereditary  ad- 
vantages of  the  society,  and  provided  their  number  should 
never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to  four  of  the  officers  or  \}m\x  de«* 
scendants. 

Whatever  w^re  the  real  views  of  the  framers  of  this  institu- 
tion,  its  design  was  generally  understood  to  be  harnriess  and 
honorable.  The  ostensible  views  of  the  society  could  not  how- 
ever screen  it  from  popular  jealousy.  A  spirited  pamphlet  ap- 
peared in  South  Carolina,  the  avowed  production  of  Mr.  Burke, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  in  that  state,  in  which 
the  author  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  .principles  on  which  the 
society^  was  formed,  would,  in  process  of  time,  originate  and 
establish  an  order  of  nobility  in  this  country,  whiph  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  republican  governments  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty.  This  pamphlet  appeared  in  Contiecticut,  da- 
ring the  commotions  raised  by  the  half^pay  and  commutation 
acts,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  spread  the  flame  of  opposi* 
tion.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  odium  which  prevailed  at  this 
time,  against  the  men  who  had  hazarded  their  persons  and  pro- 
-perties  in  the  revolution, 
'    Notwithstanding  the  discontents  of  the  people  were  general. 
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«Hd  ready  to  burst  forth  in-insurrection^  yet  men  of  information^  ■ 
riz.  the  officers  of  government^  the  clergy,  And  persons  of  liberal 
education,  were  ^generally  ^opposed  to  the  unconstitutional  stepil 
taken  by  the  committees  and  convention  at  Middletown.  They 
supported  the  propriety  of  the  measures  of  congresis,  both  by 
jponversation  and  writing,  proved  that  such  grants  to  the  army 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  troops  together,  and  that  the  e;^- 
pence  would  not  be  enormous  nor  oppressive.  During  the  dose 
of  the  year  1783,  every  possible  exertion  was  made  to  enlighten 
the  people,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  arguments  used  by 
the  minority,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the 
opposition  subsided,  the  committees  were  dismissed,  and  tranr 
quillity  restored  to  the  state.  -In  May,  the  legislature  were  able 
to  carry  several  measures  which  had  before  been  extremely  un- 
popular. An  act  was  passed  granting  the  impost  of  5  per  cent, 
to  gongress;  another  giving  great  encouragement  to  comnM^rce, 
and  several  towns  were  incorporated  with  extensive  privileges,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  exports  of  the  -state,  and  facilita* 
ting  the  collection  of  debts.  ^ 

The  opposition  to  the  congressional  acts  in  favor  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  to  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  did  not  rise  to  the' 
same  pitch  in -the  other  states  as  in  Connecticut;  yet  k  produced 
much  disturbance  in  Nlassachu9setts,  and  some  others.  Jealousy 
of  power  had  been  universally  spread  among  the  people  of  tlie 
United  ^tates.  The  destruction  of  the  old  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  licentiousness  of.  war ,  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
broken  their  habits  of  obedience  \  their  {\assions  had  been  infla- 
med by  the  cry  of  despotism  \  and  like  centinels,  who  have  been 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  rustling  of ' 
a  leaf  was  suQcient  to  give  them  an  alarm.  This  spirit  of  jea* 
lousy,  which  has  i)ot  yet  subsided,  and  which  will  probably  con- 
tinue visible  during  the  present  generation,  operated  with  other 
causes  to  relax  the  energy  of  our  federal  operations. 

During  the  war,  vast  sums  of  paper  currency  had  been  issued 
by  congress,  and  large  quantities  of  specie  had  been  introduced^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  by  the  French  army,  and  the^ 
Spanish  trade.  This  plenty  ot  money  enabled  the  states  to.com- 
ply  with  the  first  requisitions  of  congress  \  so  that  during  two  or 
three  years,  the  federal  treasury  v^afe,  in  some  measure,  supplied. 
But  when  the  dauger  of  war  had  ceased,  ^and  the  vast  importa*' 
17.  3  E 
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lions  of  foreign  good^  had  lessened  the  quantity  of  circnlatilij; 
specie,  the  states  began  to  be  very  remiss  in  furnishing  their 
proportion  of  monies.  The  annihilation  of  the  credit  of  the 
paper  bills  had  totally  stopped  their  circulation,  and  the  specie 
Was  leaving  the  country  in  cargoes,  for  remittances  to  Great 
Britain;  still  therluxutious  habits  of.  the  people,  contracted  du- 
ring the  war,,  called  for  new  supplies  of  goods,  and  private  gra* 
tification  seconded  the  narrpw  poliey  of  state- interest  in  defeat* 
iDg  the  operations  of  the  general, government. 

Thus  the  revenuejs  of  congress  were  annually  diminished  | 
some  of  the  states  wboHy  neglecting  to  make  provision  for  pay- 
ing the  interest  of  the  national  debt ;  others  making  but  a  par- 
tial provision,  until  the  scantgr  supplies  received  froni  a  few  of 
the  rich  states,  wo<4ld  hardly  s^9tisfy  the  dipmands  pf  the  civil 
list. 

This  weakness  of  ttie  federal  government,  in  conjunction  with 
the  flood  of  jcertificates  or  public  securities,  which  congress  could 
neither  fund  nor  pay,  occasioned  them  to  depreciate  to  a  very 
inconsiderable  value.  The  oflicefs  apd  soldiers  of  the  late  army 
were  obliged  to  recei>^e  for  wages  these  certificates,  or  promis- 
sory notes,  which  passed  at  a  fifth,  or  eighth,  or  a  tenth  of 
their  nominal  value;  being  thus  deprived' at  once  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  reward  due  for  their  services.  Some  indeed  profited 
by  speculations  in  these  evidences  of  the'  public  debC ;  but  such 
as  were  under  a  necessity  of  parting  with  them;  were  robbed  of 
that  support  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  from 
their  countrj^men. 

.  Pennsylvania  indeed  made  provision  for  paying  the  interest  of 
her  debts,  both  state  and  federal ;  assuming  her  supposed  pro- 
portion of  the  continental^  debt,  and  giving  the  creditors  her  own 
state  notes  in  exchange  for  those  of  ihe  United  States.  The 
resources  of  that  state  are  immense,  but  she  has  not  been  able 
to  make  punctual  payments,  even  in  a.  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency. ' 

Massachussetts,  in  her  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  congress,  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors, 
laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people.  This  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  rebellion  in  that  state,  in  1786.  But  a  heavy  debt 
lying  on  the  state,  added  to  burdens  of  the  same  nature,  upon 
almost  every  incorporation  within  it ,  a  dedinCf  or  rather  an  ex- 
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tiiiction  of  public  credit;  a  relaxation  and  corruption  of  manners, 
and  a  free  use  of  foreign  luxuries ;  a  decay  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, with  a  prevailing  scarcity  of  money;  and  above  all. 
Individuals  involved  in  debt  to  each  other — these  were  the  real, 
though  more  remote  causes  of  the  insurrection.     It  was  the  tax 
which  the  people  were  required  to  pay,  that  caused  them  to  feel 
the  evils  which  we  have  enumerated — ^this  cabled  forth  aH  their 
other  grievances ;  and  the  first  act  of  violence  committed,  was 
the  burning  or  destroying  of  a  tax  bill.     This  sedition  threw  the 
state  into  a  convulsion  which  lasted  about  a  year;  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  violently  obstructed ;  the.  collection  of  debts  was  sus« 
pended ;  and  a  body  of  armed  troops,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lincoln,  was  employed,  during  the  winter  of  17S6,  to 
disperse  the  insurgents.     Yet  so  numerous  were  the  latter  in,  the 
counties  of  Worcester,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire,  and  so  obsti- 
nately combined  to  oppose  the  execution  of  law  by  force,  that 
the  governor  and  council   of  the  state  thought  proper  not  to  in- 
tiust  General  Lincoln  with  military  powers,  except  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  to  repel  force 'with  force,  in  case  the  insurgents 
should  attack  him.     The  leaders  of  the  rebels,  howiever,  were 
not  men  of  talents ;  they  were  desperate,  but  without  fortitude  ; 
and  while  they  were-supported  with  a  superior  force,  \hey  ap- 
))eared  to  be  impressed  with  that  consciousness  of  guilt,  which 
awes  the  most  daring  wretch,  and  makes  him  shrink  from  his 
purpose.    This  appears  by  the  conduct  of  a  large  party  of  the 
rebels  before  the  magazine  at  Springfield ;  where  General  ^hep- 
ard,  with  a  small  guard,  was  stationed  to  protect  the  continental 
stores.     The  insurgents  appeared  upon  the  plain,  with  a  vast 
superiority  of  numbers,  but  a  few  shot  fi-om  the  artillery  made 
the  multitude  retreat  in  disorder  with  the  loss  of  four  men.  This 
spirited  conduct  of  General  Shepard,  with  the  industry,  perse- 
verance, and  prudent  firmness  of  General  Lincoln,  dispersed  the 
rebels,  drove  the  leaders  from  the  state,  and  restored  tranquillity. 
An  act  of  indemnity  was  pajssed  in  the  legisls^ture  for  all  the  in- 
surgents, except  a  few  leaders,  on  condition  they  should  become 
peaceaMe  subjects  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.    The  leaders 
afterwards  petitioned  for  pardon,  which;  from  motives  of  policy^ 
was  grante4'by  the  legislature. 

But  the  loss  of  public  credit,  popular  disturbances,  and  in- 
surrectioiMi^  were  not  the  only  evils  which  were  generated  by  thQ 
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peculiar  circamstanws  of  the  times.     The  emiMions  of  KBb  of 
'  credit  and  tender  lawsj  were  added  to  the.l^Iack  catalogue  of  po« 
litical  disorders. 

The  expedient  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  specie,  by 
emissions  of  paper  bills,  was  adopted  very  early  in  the  colonies. 
The  expedient  was  obvious,  and  produced  gtfod  effects.  In  a 
new  country,  where  population  is  rapid,  and  the  value*  of  lands 
increasing,  the  farmer  finds  an  advantagje  in  paying  legal  interest 
for  money ;  for  if  he  can  pay  the  interest  by  his  profits,  the  in- 
creasing value  of  his  lands  will,  in  a  few  years,  discharge  the 
principal. 

In  no  colony  was  this  advantage  more  sensibly  experienced 
than  in  Pennsylvania.  The  emigrations  to  that  province  were 
numeroua— the  natural  population  rapid— -and  these  circumstan- 
ces combined,  advanced  the  value  of  real  property  to  an  asto- 
nisbiog  degree.  As  the  first  settlers  there,  as  well  as  in  other 
provinces  were  poor,  the  purchase  of  a  few  foreign  articles  drain* 
ed  them  of  specie.  Indeed  for  many  years,  the  balance  of  trade 
must  have  necessarily  been  greatly  against  the  colonies. 

The  advantages  the  colonies^had  derived  from  bilb  of  credit, 
under  the  British  government,  suggested  to  congress^  in  1775, 
the  idea  of  issuing  bills  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
And  this  was  perhaps  their  only  expedient.  Money  could  not  ^ 
raised  by  taxation — ^it  could  not  be  borrowed.  The  first  emis- 
sions had  no  other  effect  upon  the  medium  of  commereey  than 
to  drive  the  specie  from  circulation.  But  when  the  paper  substi- 
tuted for  specie  had,  by  repeated  emissions^  augmented  the  sum 
in  circulation,  much  beyond  the  usual  sum  of  specie,  the  biUa 
began  to  lose  their  value.  The  depreciation  continued  iz^  pro- 
portion to  the  sums  emitted,  until  seventy,  and  even  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  nominal  paper  dollars,  were  hardly,  an  eqifivaknt 
for  one  Spanish  milled  dollar.  Still  from  the  year  1775  to  1781| 
this  depreciating  paper  currency  was  almost  the  only  medium  cf 
trade.  It  supplied  the  place  of  specie,  and  enabled  congress  to 
support  a  numerous  army;  until  the  sum  in  circulation  amounted 
to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.*    But  about  the  year  1780, 


*  A  dollar  in  ^'^riiog  inoney  it  4«.  6d,  But  the  price  of  a  dollar  rote  in 
New  England  corrency  to  69*  in  New  York,  to  8s.  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  to  7«.  6rf.;  in  Virginia,  to  6t,  In  North  Carolfni, 
to  8s.  In  Botttli  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  4s«  8<f,   Tbii  diibr«occ,  •rigtaalini 
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3pecie  began  to  b^  plenUfuI^  being  introduced  by  the  French 
iirmy5  a  private  trade  with  the  JSpaaish  islands,  and  an  illicit  in- 
tercourse with  the  British  garrison  at  New  York.  This  circiim^ 
stance  accelerated  the  4epreciation  of  the  paper  bills,  until  their 
value  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing.  In  1731,  the  merchants  and 
brokers  in  the  southern  states,  apprehensive  of  the  approach- 
ing fate  of  thie  currency,  pushed  Jmoieose  quantities  of  it  aud^ 
denly  into  New  ^England — made  vast  purchases  of  goods  in  Bos^ 
ton — and  instantly  the  bills  vanished  from  circulation. 

The  whole  history  of  this  continental  paper  is  a  history  of 
public  and  private-  frauds.  Old  specie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a 
depreciated  currency — and  even  new  contracts,  for  a  few  .weeks 
or  days,  were  oftdn  discharged  with  a  small  part  of  the  vahie 
received.  From  this  plenty  and  fluctuating  state  of  the  siediuiA^ 
sprang  hos(8  of  speculators  and  itinerant  traders,  who  left'  their 
honest  occupations  for  the  prospec)  of  immense  gaio$,  it  a  frBa<* 
dulent  business^  that  depended  ooi  no  fixed  prioctples,  and  the 
prpfits  of  which  could  be  reduced  to  no  certain  Cj&lculations. 
.  To  increase  these  evils,  a  project  was  formed  to  fix  the  prices 
of  articles,  and  irestrain  persons  from  giving  or  receiving  more 
for  any  eoipmodity  than  the  price  stated. by  authority.  These 
regulating  acts  w^re  reprobated  by  every  naan  acquainted  with 
<:ommerce  and  finance;  as  they  were  intended  to  prevent  an 
eiFect  without  removing  the  cause.  To  attempt  to  fix  the  vahie 
of  money,  while  streams  of  bills  were  incessantly  flowing  from 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  was  as  ridiculous  as  an  at- 
tempt to  restrain  the' rising  of  water  in  rivers  amidst  showers  of 
rain. 

Notwithstanding  alt  oppositipn,  some  'states  framed  and  at* 
tempted  to  enfoi-ce' these  regulating  acts.  The  effect  was^  armo^ 
Qietitary  apparent  stand  in  the  price  of.  articles ;  innumerable 
acts  of  collusion  and  evasbn  among  the  dishonest;  numberless 
injuries  done  to  the  honest;  and  finally,  a  total  disregard  of  all 
such  regulations,  and  the  consequential  contempt  of  laws,  and 
the,  authority  of  the  magistrate.    .  .       ^    :     . 

Industry  likewise  had  sul&red  by  the  .flood  ^of  money  whith 
had  deluged  the  states.     The  prices  of  produce  had  iurisen  in* 

between  paper  and  specie,  or  bills^  contioued  aftiM'wards  ta  exist  in  the  po** 
ihinal  estittaation  of  gold  and  silver. 

Franklin* s  Mi8€ellaneou8  Works f^  p.  217. 
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proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  commodities  of  the  country.  This  made  the  ar- 
quisition  of  money  easy,  and  indolence  and  luxury,  with  their 
train  of  desolating  consequences,  spread  themselves  among  all 
descriptions  of  people. 

But  as  soon  as  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
were  suspended,  the  scene  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by 
congress  Tnsid  long  before  ceased  to  circulate ;  and  the  specie  of 
the  country  was  spoil  drained  off  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  the 
importations  of  which  exceeded  all  calculation.  Within  two 
years  from  the  close  of  the  war,  a  scarcity  cf  mdney  was  the  ge** 
neral  cry.  The  merchants  found  it  impo^ible  to  collect  their 
debts,  and  make  punctual  remittanciies  to  their  creditors  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  consumers  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
trenching their,  superfluities  in  living,  and  of  returning  to  their 
ancient  habits  of  industry  and  economy. 

The  change  was  however  progressive  and  slow.  In  many  of 
the  states  which  suffered  by  the  numerous  debts  they  had  con- 
tracted, and  by  the  distreisses  of  war,  the  people  called  aloud  for 
emissions  of  paper  bills  to.  supply  the  deBcieney  of  a  medium. 
The  depreciation  of  the  continental  bills,  was  a  recent  'example 
of  the  ill  effects  of  such  an  expedient,  and  the  impossibility  of 
supporting  th0  credit  of  paper,  was  urged  by  the  opposers  of  the 
measure  as  a  substantial  argument  i^nst  adopting  it.  But  no- 
thing would  silence  the  popular  dlamor ;  and  many  men  of  the 
first  talents  and  eminence,  united  their  voice  with  that  of  the 
populac^.''  .  Paper  money  had  formerly  maintained  its  credit,  and 
been  of  singular  utility ;  and  past  experience,  notwithstanding  a 
chafige  of  circumstances,  was  an  argument  in  its  favor  that  bore 

down  all  opposition.  ^ 

Pennsylvania,  although  one  of  the  richest  states  in  the  union, 

was  the  first  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  as  a  substitute  for  specie. 

But  the  revolution  had  removed  the  necessity  of  ttj  at  the  same 

time  that  it  had  destroyed  the  means  by  which  its  former  credit, 

had  been  supported.     Lands,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  were  not 

rising,  in  value — bills  on  London  could  not  so  readily  be  purcha- 

•ed,  as  while  the  province  was  dependant  on  Great  BritaiD— 

the  stallb  was  split  into  parties,  one  of  which  attempted  to  defeat 

the  metres  most  popular  with  the  other—- and  the'^depreciatioo 
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of  continental  biU8,^with  the  injuries  which  it  had  done  to  indi- 
vidaals,  inspired  a  general  distrust  of  all  public  promises. 

Notwithstanding  a  part  6f  the  money  was  loaned  on  gjood 
landed  security,  and  th?  faith  of  that  wealthy  state  pledged  for 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  at  its  pominal  value,  yet  the  ad- 
Yantages  of  specie  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  especially  as  an 
article  of  remittance  to  London,  soon  made  a  difference  of  ten 
per  cent,  between  the  bills  of  credit  and  sjiecie.  This  difference 
may  be  considered  rather  as  an  appreciation  of  gold  and  silver, 
than  a  depreciation  Of  paper ;  but  its  eifiFects,  in  a  commercial 
state,  must  be  highly  prejudicial.  It  opens  the  door  to'  frauds 
of  all  kinds,  and  frauds  are  usually  practised  on  the  honest  and 
unsuspeptlng,  especially  upon  all  classes  of  laborers. 

This  currency  of  Pennsylvania  is  receivable  in  all  payments 
at  the  custom-house,  and  for  certain  taxes,  at  its  nominal  value  j 
yet  it  has  sunk  to  two-thirds  of  this  value^  in  the  few  commer-  : 
cial  transactions  where  it  is  received. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  recourse 
to  the  same  wretched  expedient  to  supply  themselves '  with  njo-  • 
ncy ;  not  Reflecting  that  industry,  frugality,  and  good  commer-  . 
cial  laws  are  the  only  means  of  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  . 
favor  of  a  country,  and  that  this  balance  is  the  only  permanent 
source  of  solid  wealth  and  ready  money.     But  the  bills  they 
emitted  shared  a  worse  fate  than  those  of  Pennsylvania  5  they 
expelled  almost  all  the  circulating  cash  from  Che  s.tates ;  they 
lost  a  great  part  of  their  nominal  value,  they  impoverished  the 
merchants,  and  embarrassed  the  planters. 

The  state  of  Virginia  had  too  much  wisdom  to  emit  bills ;  but 
tolerated  a  practice  among  the  inhabitants  of  cutting  dollars  and  . 
smaller  pieces  of  silver,  in  order  "^o  prevent  it  from  leaving  the 
slate.     This  pernicious  practice  prevailed  also  in  Georgia.* 

Maryland  escaped  the  calamity  of  a  paper  currency.  The 
,  house  of  delegates  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  emission  of  bills 
of  credit  to  a  large  amount;  but  the  senate  firmly  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  p^iicious  scheme.  The  opposition  between 
the  two  houses  was  violent  and  tumultuous  5  it  threatened  the 
state  with  anarchy ;  but  the  question  was  carried  to  the  people,  ^ 

and  the^ood  sense  of  the  senate  finally  prevailed. 

. — -  ■  ■ ' — ■ — 

•  A  dollar  was  usually  cut  in  five  pieces,  and  each  passed  by  loll  for  a 
quarter ;  io  that  the  man  who  cut  it  gained  a  fifih/ 
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— 
New  Jersey  is  situated  between  two  of  the  largest  eommerdd 

towns  in  America,  and  consequently  drained}  of  specie.  This 
atate  also  emitted  a  large  sum  in  bills  of  credit,  which  sensed  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt ;  but  th^  currency  deprecia- 
ted^ as  in  other  states. ' 

Hhode  Island  exhibited  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  licentious- 
ness and>|inarchy  which  always  follows  a  relaxation  of  the  moral 
principles.     In  a  rage  for  supplying  the  state  with  money  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  for^ making  100,000  pounds  in  bills;  a 
sum  much  more  than  sufficient  for  a  mediwn  of  trade  in  that 
state,  even  without  any  specie.    The  merchants  in  Newport  and 
Providence  opposed  the  act  with  firmness ;  their  opposition  add- 
ed fresh  vigor  to  the  resolution  of  the  assembly,  and  induced 
them  to  enforce  the  scheme  by  a  legal  tender  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary nature.    They  passed  an  act,  ordaining  that  if  any  cre- 
ditor should  refuse  to  take  their^  bills,  for  any  debt  whatever, 
the  debtor  might  lodge  the  sum  due,  with  a^ustice  of  the  peace, 
who  should  give  notice  of  it  in  the  public  papers ;  and  if  the 
creditor  did  not  appear  and  -receive  the  money  within  six  months 
from  the  first,  notice,  his  debt- should  be  -forfeited.     This  act 
astonished  all  honest  men ;  and  even  the  promoters  of  paper- 
money-making  in  other  states,  and  on  other  principles,  reproba- 
ted this  act  of  Rhode  Island,  as  wicked  and  oppressive.    Bat 
the  state  was  governed  by  faction.     During  the  cry  for  paper 
money,  a  number  of  boisterous  igporant  men  were  elected  into 
the  legislature,  from  the  smaller  towns  in  the  state.     Finding 
themselves  united  with  a  majority  in  opinion,  they  formed  and 
execute  any  plan  their  inclination  suggested;   they  qpposed 
every  nieasure  that  was  agreeable  to  the  mercantile  interebt; 
they  not  only  made  bad  laws  to  suit  their  own  wicked  purposes, 
but  appointed  their  own  corrupt  creatures  to  fill  the  judicial  and 
executive  departments.     Their  money  depreciated  sufficiently  to 
answer  all  their  vile  jiurposes  in  the  discharge  of  debts— business 
almost  totally  ceased,  all  confidence  was  lost,  the  state  was 
thrown  into  confusion  at  home,  and  was  exeei*ated  abroad. 

Massachussetts  Bay  had  the  good  fortune,  amidst  her  political 
calamities,  to  prevent  an  emission  of  bills  of  ^credit.  New 
Hampshire  made  no  paper;  but  in  the^distresses  which  folk)wed 
her  loss  of  business  after  the  war,  the  legislature  made  hones, 
lumber,  and  most  articles  o.   produce  a  legal  tender  in  the  fulfil* 
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tnent  of  contracts.  It  is  doubtless  unjost  to  oblige  a  eteditor  to 
recdve  any  thing  for  his  debt,  which  he  had  not  in  .contempla^ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  But  as  the  comniodities  which 
were  to  be  a  tender  by  the  law  of  New  Harfipshire^  were  of  an 
intrinsic  value^  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  the  injustice  of  the  law  was  less  flagrant^  than  that  Which 
enforced  the  tender  of  paper  in  Rhode  Island.  Indeed  a  similar 
law  prevailed  for  sojne  time  in  Massachllssetts ;  and  in  Connee* 
ticut  it  is  a  standing  law^  that  a  creditor  shall  take  land  on  aa 
^  Execution,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  indifferent  freeholders ; 
provided  no  other  means  of  payment  shall  appear  to  satisfy  the  . 
demand.  In  a  state  that  has  but  little  for^gn  commerce^  and  - 
but  little  money  in  circulation,  such  a  law  may  not  only  be  to->* 
ierable,  but,  if  people  are  satisfied  with  it,  may  produce  good 
effects.  I^  must  Hot  however  be  omitted,  tha€  while  the  most 
flourishing  commercial  states  introduced  a  paper  medium,  to  thd 
great  injury  of  honest  men,  a  bill  for  an  emission  of  paper  hi' 
Connecticut,  where  there  is  very  little  specie,  could  never  com- 
mand more  than  one-'Cighth  of  the  votes  of  the  legislature.  The 
movers  of  the  bill  have  hardly  escaped,  ridicule ;  so  generally  is 
the  measure  reprobated  as  a  source  of  frauds  and  public  mis- 
chief* .  ' 

The  legislature  of  New  York,  a  state  that  had  the  least  ne*^ 
cessity  and  apology  for  making  ^aper  money,  as  her  commercial 
advantages  always  furnish  hes  with  specie  sufficient  for  a  medi-' 
undy  issued  a  large  sum  in  bills  of  credit,  which  support  their 
value  better  than  the  currency  *of  any  other  state.  Still  the  pa-» 
per  has  raised  the  value  of  specie,  which  is  always  in  demand 
for  exportation^  and  this  difference  of  exchange  between  paper 
and  specie, ^exposes  commerce  to  most  of  the  inconveniences  r&« 
*  suiting  from  a  depreciated  medium. 

Such  is  the  history  of  paper  money  thu;  far ;  a  miserable  sub«* 
stitute  for  real  coin^  in  all  countries ;  and  which  produces  in  the 
uhimate  result,  consequences  of  the  most  ruinous  nature. 

While  the  states  were  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  the  loss  of 
specie  by  empty  promises,  and  to  support  their  business  by  sba* 
dows,  rather  tha^  by  reality,  the  British^  ministry,  formed  some 
commercial  regulations  that  deprived  them  of  the  profits. of  their 
trade  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Great  Britain.  Heavy  duties 
were  laid  upon  such  articles  as  were  remitted  to  the  London 
18.  3f 
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merchants  for  their  goods,  and  such  were.the.duties  upon  Aioae* 
rican  bottoms,  that  the  states  were  almost  wholly  deprived  of 
the"  carrying  trade^  A  prohibition,  as  has  bedn  mentioned,  wsa 
laid  upon  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  shipped  to  the 
English  West  India  Islands  in  American  built  vessels,  and  in 
those  manned  by  American  seamen. .  These  restrictions  fdl  hea- 
vy upon  the  eastern  states,  which  depended  much  upon  ship* 
building  for  the  support  of  their  trade;  and  they  naaterially  in* 
jured  the  business  of  the  other  states. 

Without  a  union  that  was  able  to  form,  and  execute  a  general 
system  of  commercial  regulations,  some  of  the  states  attempted 
|o  impose  restraints  upon  the  British  trade  that  should  indemnify 
the  merchant  for  the  losses  he  had  suffered,  or  induce  the  British 
ministry  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty,  and  ««lax  the  rigor  of 
their  navigation  latvs.  These  measures  however  produced  no- 
thing.but  mischief.  Th&  states  did  not  act  in  concert,  and  the 
vestraints  laid  on  the  trade,  of  one  state  operated  to  throw  the 
business  into  the  hands  of  its  neighbour*  MajBtachussetts,  in 
her  zeal  to  counteract  the  eifect  of  the  English  navigation  laws, 
laid  enormous  duties  upon  British  goods  imported  into  that 
state ;  but  the  other  states  did  .not  adopt  a  similar  measure ;  and 
the  loss  of  business  soon  obliged  that  state  to  repeal  or  suspend 
the  law.  Thus  when  Peitnsylvania  laid  heavy  duties  on  British 
goods,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  made  a  number  of  free  ports  to 
encourage  the  landing  of  goods  within  the  liaaits  of  those  states; 
and4he  duties  in  Pennsylvania  served  no  purpose,  but  to  oedte 
smuggling. 

Thus  divided,  the  states  began  to  fieel  their  weakness.  Most 
of  the  legblatures  had  neglected  tocomply  with  the  requisitions 
of  congress  for  furnishing  the  federal  treasury;  the  resolnses  of 
congress* were  disregarded;  the  pr<qH)8ition  for  a  general  iaopost 
to  be  laid  and  collected  by  congress  was  negatived  first  by  Rhode 
Island,  and  afterwards  by  New  York.  The  British  troops  con- 
tinued, junder  a  pretence  of  a  breach  of  treaty%  on  the  part  6 
America,  to  hold  possession. of  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
states,  and  thus  commanded  the  fur  trade.  Many  of  the  states 
individually  were  infested  with  popular  commotions  or  iniquitoiis 
tender  laws,  while  they  were  oppressed  with  public  debts;  the 
oertifieates  or  -public  notes  had  lost  most  of  their  value^  and  cir*. 
mutated  merely  as  the  objects  of  speculation  ;  congress  lost  their 
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feipectobHity^^  and  the'  United  States  their  credit  and  ijkipor? 
tance. 

In  the  midst  of  these  caiamHies^  a  proposition  was  made  in 
1783,  in  the  house  of  delegates  in  Vii^nia^  to  af^int  commis* 
'  sionersy  to  meet  such  as  might  he  appointed  in  the  other  states^ 
who  shonM  form  a  system  of  commercial  regulations- for  the  Uni« 
ted  States^  and  recommend  it  to  the  several  legislatures  for 
adoption.  Commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed,  and  a 
request  was  made  to  the  legislatures  of  the  other  states  to  ae-* 
cede  to  the  proposition.  Accordingly  several  of  the  states  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  who  met  at  Annapolis  in  the  summer  of 
1786,  to  consult  what  measures  should  he  taken  to  unite  the 
states  in  some  general  and  efficient  commercial  system.  But  aa' 
the  states  were  not  all  represented,  and  the  powers  of  the  eom- 
missioners  were,  in  their  <^inibn,  too  limited  to  propose  a  8ys«^* 
tern  of  regulations  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  government,  thejr 
2)greed  to  recommend  a  general  convention  to  be  held  at  Phila-» 
delphia  the  n^xt  year,  with  powers  to  frame  a  general  plan  of 
government  for  the  Udited  States.  This  measure  appeared  tor 
the  commissioners  absolutely  necessary.  The  old  confederation 
was  essentially  defective.  It  was  destitute  of  almost  every  prin- 
ciple necessary  to  give  effect  to  legislation. 

It  was  defective  in  the  article  of  legislating  over  states,  instead 
of  individuals.    All  history  testifies  that  reeomnvendations  will 
not  operate  as  laws,  and  compulsion  cannot  be  exercised  over 
states,  without  violence,  war  and  anarchy.     The  confederation  > 
was  also  destitute  of  a  sanction  to  its  laws.     When  resolutions- 
were  passed  in  congress,  there  was  no  power  to  compel  obedi-' 
ence  by  fine,  by  suspension  of  privileges,  or  other  means.     It 
was  also  destitute  of  a  guarantee  for  the  state  jgovemments. 
Had  one  state  been  iiWaded  by  its  neighbour,  the  union  wa^  not 
constitutionally  bound  to  assist  in  repelling  the  invasion,  and" 
supporting  the  constitution  of  the  invaded  «tatc     The  confisde- 
ration  was  further  deficient  in  the  principle  of  apportioning  the 
quotas  of  money  to  be  fdrnished  by  each  state  j  in  a  want  of 
power  to  form  commercial  laws,  and  to  raise  troops  for  the  de- 
fence and  security  of  the  union ;  in  the  equal  suffiri^  of  the . 
states,  which  placed  Rhode  Island  on  a  footing  in  congress  with 
Virginia'3  and  to  crown  all  the  defects,  we  may  add  the  want  of' 
a  judiciary  power,  to  define  the  laws  of  the  union,  and  to  reeon-; 
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cile  the  contradictory  decisions  of  a  nuitiber  of  independent  jaiU 
catories^ 

These  and  many  inferior  defects  were  obvious  to  the  commis«- 
sioners,  and  therefore  they  urged  a  general  convention,  with 
powers  to  form  and  oifer  to  the  consideration  of  the  states,  a 
system  of  general  government  that  should  be  less  exceptionable. 
Accordingly  in  May,  1787^  delegates  from  all  the  states,  except 
Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  Philadelphia;  and 'chose  General 
Washington  for  their  president.  After  four  months  deliberation, 
in  which  the  clashing  interests  of  the  several  states  appeared  in 
all  their  force,  the  convention  agreed  to  recommend  the  jplaa  of 
federal  government  which  we  shall  hereafter  lay  ))efore  the 
jreader^    . 

As  soon  as  th^  plan  of  the. federal  constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  legislatures  of  t^e  several  states,  they  proceeded  to  tske 
measures  for  collecting  the  sense  of  the  people  upon  the  propriety 
of  adopting  it.  Itt  the  small  ^tate  of  Delaware,  a  conventioi^ 
was  called  in  November,  which,  after  a  few  day^  deliberatioD, 
ratified  the  constitution,  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
'  In  the  conventfon  of  Pennsylvania,  held  the  same  roonth, 
there  was  a  spirited  opposition  to  the  new  form  of  government. 
The  debates  were  long. and  interesting.  Great  abilities  and 
firnaness  were  displayed  on  both  sides ;  l^it  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember,  the  constitution  was  received  by  tyvo- thirds  of  the 
members.  The  minority  was  dissatisfied,  and  with  an  obstinacy 
that  ill  became  the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  published 
thek  reasons  of  dissent,  which  were  calculated  to  inflame  a  party 
already  violent,  and  which,  in  fact,  produced  some  disturbances 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  state.  But  the  opposition  has  since 
gradually  subsided. 

In  New  Jersey^  the  convention  which  met  in  December  were 
unanii^o^s  in  adopting  the  4^nstitution ;  as  was  likewise  that  of 
Georgia,. 

In  Connecticut  there  whs  sxAie  opposition;  but  the  constitu- 
tion was,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1788/  ratified  by  three- foartbs 
of  the  votes  in  ponyentio|i,.and  the  minority  peaceably  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.    . 

In  Massaehusset^,'  the  opposition  was  large  and  respectable. 
The  convention,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred  dele* 
gates,  were  assemble^  in  January,  and  coptinue^l  .their  debates, 
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with'gre^  candor  and  liberality,  about  five  week9.  At  length 
the  question  was  carried  for  the  constitution  by  a  small  majority, 
andihe  minority,,  witb  that  manly  condescension  which  becomes 
great  minds,  submitted  to  the  measure,  and  united  to  support 
the  government. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  federal  cause  was,  for  some  time, 
dottbtfuL  The  greatest  numb^pr  of  delegates  in  convention  were 
at  first  on  the  side  of  the  opposition ;  and  some,  who  might  have 
had  their  objections  removed  by  th^  discussion  of  the  subject, 
instructed  to  reject  the  constitution.  Although  the  instructions 
Qf  constituents  cannot,  on^tbe  true  principles  of  representation, 
be  -binding  upon  a  deputy,  in  any  legislative  assembly,  because, 
his  constituents  are  but  a  part  of  the  state^  and  have  not  heard 
the  arguments  and  objections  of  the  tpAoIe,  whereas  his  act  is  to 
»£fect  the  w/iofe.  state,  and  therefore  is  to  be  directed  bv  the 
sense  or  wisdom  of  the  whole,  collected  in  the  legislative  assem- 
bly; yet'  the  del^ates'in  the  New  Hampshire  convention  >con-> 
eeived,  very  erroneously,  that  the  sense  of  the  freemen  in  the 
towns,  those  little  districts  where  no  act  of  legislation  can  be 
performed,  imposed  a  restraint  upon. their  own  wjlls*.  An  ad- 
journment was  therefore  moved  and  carried.  This  gave  the  peo- 
ple opportunity  to  gain  a  farther  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the 
constitution,  and  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  convention,  it 
vvas  ratified  by  a  respectable  majority. 

In  Maryland,  several  men  of  abilities  appeared  in  (he  opposi- 
tion, and  were  unremitted  in  their  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
people,  that  the  proposed  plan  of  government  was  artfully  calcu- 
lated to  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  rights ;  yet  in  convention 
it  appeared  that  five- sixths  of  the  voices  were  in  favor  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  opposition  was  respectable ;  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  convention  appeared  to  adyocate  and  vote  for  the 
constitution. 

In  Virginia,  many  of  the  principal  characters  opposed  the  ra-^ 
tification  of  the  constitution  with  great  abilities  and  industry. 
But  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  a  small  majority,  of  a 
numerous  convention,  appeared  for  its  adoption. 

In  New  York,  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  in  convention  were, 
at  their  first  meeting,   determined  to  rejecp  the  constitution. 

. . 1 y 

*  This  pernicious  opinion  has  prevailed  in  all  the  states,  and  done  infirritp 
XDiScbie^. 
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Here  therefore  the  debates  were  the  most  iatetesthig,  and  tht 
event  extremely  doubtful.  The  argumentwas  managed  with  an-* 
common  address  and  abilities  on  both  sides  of  the  qaestion. 
Rut  during  the  session,  the  ninth  and  tenth  states  had  accseded 
to  the  proposed  plan,  so  that  by  the  constitution,  Congress  were 
empowered  to  issue  an  ordinance  for  organizing  the  new  govern* 
ment.  This  event  placed  the  opposition  on  new  ground ;  and 
the  expediency  of  uniting  with  the  other  states— the  generous 
motives  of  conciliating  all  differences,  and  the  danger  iof  a  re* 
jection,  influenced  a  respectable  number,  who  Were  originally 
opposed  to  the  constitution,  to  join  the  federal  interest.  The 
constitution  was  accordingly  ratified  by  a  small  majority;  but 
the  ratification  was  accompanied  here,  as  in  Virginia,  with  a  bill 
of  rights,  declaratory  of  the  sense  of  the  convention,  as  to.  cer- 
tain great  principles,  and  with  .a  catalogue  of  amendments, 
which  were  to 'be  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  new 
congress,  and  the  several  state  legislatures. 

North  Carolina  met  in  convention  in  July,  to .  ddiberate-  on 
the  new  constitution.  After  a  short  session  they  rejected  it,  by 
a  majority  of  176  against  76.  This  is  the  first  state  that  has, 
in  a  formal  manner,  rejected  the  constitution.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple they  did  it,  it  is. difficult  to  tell,,  and  delicate  to  conjecture. 
The  miseries  that  will  probably  arise  from  their  separation  from 
the  union,  and  their  internal  divisions,  may  eventually  occasion  a 
reconsideration.  It  is  certain  that  their  rejection  of  the  new  plan 
of  government,  will  have  no  effect  in  impeding  its  otganization 
and  establishment  between  the  ratifying  states. 

Rhode  Island  was  doomed  to  be  the  sport  of  a  blind  and  sin* 
gular  policy.  The  legislature,  in  consistency  with  the  measures 
which  had  been  before  pursued,  did  not  call  a  convention,  to  col- 
lect the  sense  of  the  state  upon  the  proposed  constitution ;  but 
in  an  unconstitutional  and  absurd  manner,  submitted  the  plan  of 
government  to  the  consideration  of  the  people.  Accordingly  it 
was  brought  before  town^meetmgs,  and  in  most  of  them  rejected. 
In  some  of  the  large  towns,  particularly  in  Newport  and  Piovi- 
.  dence,.  the  people  collected  and  resolved,  with  great  propriety, 
that  they  could  npt  take  up  the  subject ;  and  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  embracing  or  rejecting  the  federal  constitution,  could 
come  before  no  tribunal  but  that  of  the  State  in  convention  or 
legislature. 
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From  the  moment  the|)roceedings  of  the  general  convention 
at  Philadelphia  transpired^  the  pjiblic  mind  was  exceedingly  agi- 
tated, and  suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  until  nine  states 
«had  ratified  their  plan  of  a  federal  j^overnment.  Indeed  the 
anxiety  continued  until  Virginia  and  ^ew  York  had  acceded  to 
the  system.  '  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  demonstrations  of  their 
joy,  on  the  accession  of  each  state. 

On  the  ratification  in  Massachussetts,  the  citizens  of  ,Boston, 
in  the  elevation  of  their  joy,  formed  a  procession  in  honor  of  the 
happy  event,*  t\1iich  was  novd,  splendid  ^nd  magnificent.  This 
example  was  afterwards  followed,  and  in  some  instances  impro- 
ved upon,  in  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven, 
Portsmouth  and  New  York  successively.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  these  exhibitions.  A  ship  Was 
mounted  upon  wheels^  and  drawn  through^  the  streets ;  mecha- 
nics erected  stages,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  labor  in  their 
several  occupations,  as  they  moved  along  the  road ;  flags  with 
emblems,  descriptive  of  all  the  arts  and  of  the  federal  union, 
were  invented  and  displayed  in  honor  of  the^  govertmient ;  multi- 
tudes of  all  ranks  in  life  assembled  to  view  ,the  majestic  scenes  } 
while  ^briety,  joy  and  harmony  marked  the  bnlliant  exhibitions^ 
bv  'Which  the*  Americans  celebrated  the  establishment  of  their 
Empire.  , 
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SECTION  IV. 

'  BOITNDABI£S  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.      - 

I 

1  HE  boundaries  of  the  United  States  were  determined  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783^  which  confirmed  the  independence  of , 
the  Republic. 

Nartl^em  JBoundart/.— According  to  the  second  article  of  this 
treaty,  the  northern  boundary  extends  from  the  source  of  the 
St.  Croix  river^  which  Calls  into  the  Bay.  of  Fundy^  northward^ 
to  the  elevated  ridge  of  mountains  which  separate'  the  Waters 
that  run  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence^  from  those  that  empty 
themselves  i|ito  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  along  this  same  ridge  to  the 
most  north-western  source  of  Connecticut  river,  and  thence 
along  its  current  to  the  forty^-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude :  from 
this  point  the  line  runs  due  west  on  this  parallel  to  the  river  Iro« 
quois,  or  Cataraquis,  along  the  channel  of  this  river  to  the  Lake 
Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  this  lake  and  that  of  Erie,  Hu- 
ron and  Superior,  following  the  line  of  water  communication  be- 
tween each^  and  through  this  last  lake,  in  a  northern  direction, 
to  the  isles  Royales,  or  Philippeaux,  to  and  across  Long  Lake^ 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  far  as  the  most  north-western 
point  of  the  latter,  thence  by  a  due  west  li^ie  to  the  river  Mis* 
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»M^u  Fijttm .  this  fdnt  tbe  Western  Boundary, ejAead^  siimg 
lihe  iQttMk  of.  this  river  ta  tfae.thivty^fint  degtee  af^oiovth  laHH 
tudBk 

Skuihem  Bomdaiy.'^ttom  tbe, place  where  the  thirty-iirat 
p^rolici  iaterseets.the  Mississippi^  by  a  line  running  tiue  east  to; 
titm  river  Apalachicola}  or  Catahouche^  foilowiDg  the  stream  ei6' 
this  river  to  ilSi^tmctiQa  withi  Flint  River;  thence  in  a  direct  Hivet 
to  Sik  Mary's,  and  along,  tbe  middle  of  this  .river  to  the  Atiantia> 
Obean..    The  Eastern  Limt  passes  along  the  shoi^s  of  the  At*' 
laaiie  Ocean  northwardy  till  it  reaches  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  St* 
Cnaix,  m  the*  Boy  of  Fundy,  mid  thence  to  its  source ;  including) 
adl  isfa|ids  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  American  coast,  except: 
those  within  ahe  Umits  of  the  British  province  of  Nova  Sbotia. 
Louisiana,,  which,  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  BBora'  than  doubled  tfieir  original  extent,  was  so  imperfectly 
knGwn;»at.  tl^e  date  of  this  treaty,  that  its  western  boundaries^ 
wese  oonsiddred  as  indefinite.    On  the  north,  according  to  the: 
treaty  of  Utmcbt,  it  was  tsonsidered  as  joining  Canada  in'  the 
farJly«i]int&  parallel  of  latitude.  ' 

These  bottofjaries  appeared  to  be  marked  with  sufficient  pre^' 
oisifMi^  biA4o«fots  afterwards  arose  on  various  points^    The  river 
Stir  C|^^  iriilch  rnite  intx>  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  was  desigilated' 
a»  she  eastern  liitiil  $  but  this  river  having  three  distinct  braflftches^^' 
it  became  a  subjeitit  of  discussion  which  of  these  led  to  its  tim^ 
source  j-and^  the  matter  being  submitted,  to  the  decision  of  eoq><' 
missieners^  appointed  by  th^  two  contending  powers,  was  settled^ 
\fy  treaVy,  in«  1794.    The  north-western  limits  of  the  district  ^of 
M^ine,-  wh&eh  approach  near  to  the  river  Stt  Lawrence,  renta^n^' 
ed  undeterftinied,  and  being  considered  as  very  important,  in  a. 
nftiiilaiy  point  of  view,  they  were  brought  under  consMeratiop.  - 
dviring  th#  late  negotiations-  at  Ghent,  when  it  was  agreed  to  - 
leikve  thet  subject  to  the  'decision  of  .commissioners  appoiiltad  by 
tYie^  fespecti vie  parties.    The  commissioners  are  also  to  deteripine 
to  whom  the  several  islands' of  right  belong,  which  are  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Crmx  River  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  Western  Lakes,f  and  whicii  are  claimed  both  by  England . 


*  lo  these  lakes,  tbron|;h  the  middle  of  which  the  line  of  dema^katioa , 
raofl,  there  are  no  leu  than  6fty-seven  islands  {  namely,  twelve  la  Lake  Erie, 
oloe  ia  Lake  Huron,  twenty«foiir  ih  Ontario,  five  in  St.  Clair,  and  seven  i^ 
Lake  Superior,  i  . 

'      18.  .3c 
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and  the  United  States.  By  the  same  treaty  cyf  1783^  part  of  ^ 
northern  boundary  is  marked  by  a  line  mnning  due  west  from 
the  most  north-western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
river  Mississippi.  But  it  has  since  been  ascertained  by  the  geo* 
graphical  observations  of  Mr.  Mackenzie-  and  Mr.  Thoinson,f 
that  this  river  does  not  extend  so  far  north,  by  two  degrees;  the 
sorth'^westem  extremity  of  t^e  lake  being  in  latitude  49^  97% 
and  longitude  94^  31'  west  from  London,  and  the  source  of  the 
most-northern  branch  of  the  Mississippi  in  latitude  47^  S^ 
north,  and  95^  6'  of  west  longitude.  This  western  line  will  not 
even  touch  the* Missoori;  for  the  great  northern  bend  of  this 
river  is  in  47^-37  of  north  latitude,  and  101^  25'  west  longitude 
from  London.  If  the  line  of  limits,  therefore,  as  observed  by 
,  Major  Pike,  were  to  run  from  the  .head  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  taking  a  direction  nearly 
soath,  it  would  give  to  Britain  the  upper  part  of  Red  River,  and 
nearly  two*thirds  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana ;  but  if  carried 
due  west,  it  will  cross  Red  River  nearly  at  its  embouchure,  and 
probably  strike  the  Western  Ocean  at  Birch  Bay  in  Queen 
Charlotte  Soupd.  I'hongh  a  long  period  must  elapae  before  this 
remote  territoiy  be  permanently  occupied  by  a  civiKzed  popola* 
tipn,  it  is  already  of  some  value  for  the  fiir  tradej  and  it  appears 

ffom  Major  Pike's  statements,  tb^t  %h^  British  North- West 
Company  have  trading  establishments  pn  ihit  sojith  side  of  Lake 
.Superior,  and  at  other  places  within  the  Amferie^n  limij^^  by 
which  the  United  States  have  been  defrauded  of  duties  to  the 
.  aflmnt  of  26,000  dollars.  It  will  be  seen,  ^lercfere,  that  the 
>  proper  settling  of  these  limits,  desolate  as  the  country  is,  in- 
volves interests  of  cofisiderable  importance*  Tbp  survey  agreed 
upon  by  the  treaty  of  ^794  was  never  executed.  The  subject 
was,  however,  reconsidered  in  the  negoeiations  at  Ghent,  and  by 
the  treaty  sjgned  there  on  24th  December  1814,  the  contracting 
parties  agreed,  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States 
should  extend  twenty  league^  from  the  shore ;  that  the  claim  of 
eadi  to  the  islands  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Pasdamaquoddy  be 
refentejd  to  the  decision  of  two  /Gommissioners ;  the  St.  Cnq, 
river  to  be  surveyed  to  its  source ;  the  point  of  Highlands  nt  the 
nioftb-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  north-west  heaj  of 
Connecticut  river,  to  Jbe  determined ;  l)kt  islands  in  the  lakes  to 

«  Astrooomdr  to  tht  Englisli  Norjth*^£«t  CoDpaoy* 
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U  SQrveyed,^  i^ad  also  the  line  of  boundary  to  the  mmt.noith* 
western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  from  .the  forty*fiftb  de- 
gree of  latitude.  ,  . 

A  line  paasing  along  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  was 
fixed  as  the  boundary  hetween  the  United  States  and  Florida. 
As  the  iattet  couotry,  however,  when  held  by  Britain,  extended 
as  far  north  as  the  river  Yazoo,  Spain,  at  first,  refused  to  give 
the  United  States  possession  of  ^he  intervening  track ;  but  she 
afterwards  abandoned  her  claim  to,  it,  and,  in  the  treaty  of  1795, 
recognized  the  boundaries  fixed  at  the  peace^  of  1783.   • 

By  the  treaty  of  the  30th  April  1803,  Louisiana  was  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  with  the  same  extent  as  when  in 
possession  of  Spain  or  France,  and  such  as  it  should  be  accord* 
ing  to  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other 
states;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  taken  possession  of,  and 
united  with  t&e  American  Republic,  oh  the  20th  of  December 
next,  after  the  date  of  the  above  treaty. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  left  the  extent  and  boundari^  of 
Louisiana  to-be  ascertained  from  a  variety  of  aiiterior  drcum* 
stances  and  agreements.  A  great  part  of  the  country  was,  indeed, 
at  the  time,  unexplored  and  Unknown;  but.  the  information 
since  obtained^  and  the  Ganges  that  have  been  gradually  taking 
plac^  hiive  raised  the  importance  of  the  question  re|^dlng  its 
limits,  which  have  latterly  been  made  the  subject  of  much  in- 
qviry  and  negociation  between  the  parties  interested.  Lpoisiana, 
as  ceded  to  the  United  Sla^tes,  taken  even  in  ita  most  limited 
extent,  indudes  a  surfiieev  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  exel«* 
sive  of  Russia;  and  this  not  of  poor  or  useless  land,  but,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  a  soil  remarkably  rich,  situ^d  in  the  most  fa* 
voreddiiniate  in  the  world,  intersected  every  where  wkh  navigable* 
streams,  attd  possessing,  in  an  unequalled  degree,  all  the  otlier 
advantages  requisite  to  facilitate  its  settlement.  Besides,  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
results  which  the  laws  that  regulate  this  increase  enable  us  tp 
anticipate,  show,  that  the.occiipatlon  of  the  region  west  of  the 
Mississippi  by  a  civilized  population,  is  not  a  very  distant  leivent;. 
A  gieat  part  of  it  is* yet  but. a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  a^  few 
savages  J  bui  the  shifting  of)  a  boundary  a  little  the  one  way  or 
the  other,  in  so  great  a  field,*  will  take  or  i^ve  a  space  equfd  to 
one  or  two  European  kingdoms,  in.  extent,  jand  whidi,  at  no  dis- 


taut  period,  m»y  be  the  seat  of  industry  and  wealth.  Bmh  SpaiB 
andxhe  United  States  have  felt  the  weight  €f  theseeoDaideratioim, 
and  the  qoestion  as  to'boundaries  has  been  diacaased  ivith  a  dn- 
^ree  of  interest  which  the  present  situation  of  the  territory  woaM 
scfu«ely  seem  to  justify.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  ana?  wislh 
to  understand  the  controversy,  we  shall  here  state  briefly  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  claims  of  the  United  States  rest,  so  hr 
as  they  have  been  determined  by  treaties  and  agreements-;  sub- 
joining, in  a  note,  those  which  are  derived  from  historical  facts 
and  other  circumstances.* 


«  Ai  the  UoMed  States  by  thft  treaty  eatered  ioto  the  tame  rlgliti  wlifrh 
the  Ff each  eajojed,  cooBidcrable  paini  liaine  beeo  tafceB  by  oSieei*  aeCtaf 
aeder  the  Federal  GoTerDmcot,  Co  trace  out  the  facte  asd  eircaantaaeet  soa* 
aected  with  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  eouatry,  especially  those 
'parts  of  It  which  have  been  the  subject  of  dispute.  Vie  fbtlbirla^  details 
vaibrace  the  sabslance  of  the  inCurmstioa  collected,  ao  fer  «s  It  relalct  to 
discoTery,  and  priority  of  occapatioo,  or  shows  the  aadentsadlaf  of  the 
parties  themsel? es  at  early  periods,  with  regard  to  the  Itmlte  of  their  pos- 
sessioo,  • 

ft  appears  that  Delasalie  and  his  party,  la  the  years  1680, 1681,  ItfSS,  asd 
1683,  explored  Che  eoontry  from  the  Gaoadiaa  lakes  to  the  Missivlppi,  aad 
this  riyer,  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  lu  outlet  ia  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
made  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  which  then  occupied  It,  and  established 
the  forts  Creoecttur  and  Pnud^komme^  oo  the  Illinois  rif  er,  and  that  of  8l, 
Louu  oo  the  Mississippi.  Proceedrag  by  sea,  Delasalie  dtflembarted  la  tfce 
Bay  of  at.  Bernard  in  1685,  about  IdO  leofoes  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  near  that  of  the  small  river  Aug  Cknaes,  aad  adraacing 
towards  the  former,  across  the  country  of  the  Cenis^  sod  other  Indian  trik>cty 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his  own  men. 

la  1689,  Ibberville  triMisported  troops  and  iahabitaots  to  LoalslaBa  by  Ike 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  erected  a  fort  and  forpied  aa  establiahuMBt 
in  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  ntar  the  Pascagoalas  river,  aod  afterwards  entered 
Mobile  Bay  t  where,  In  1701,  a  fort  vrai  erects,  and  a  new  establishascBt 
formed.  The  year  following^.  Fort  Daaphiae,  (o  Che  south  of  the  bay,  was 
established  and  fortified,  and  afterwards  Fort  Loots,  or  Mobile,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  siateeu  leagues  from  Daophine  Isle :  ia  1702,  Fort  Tombacb^,  ftAy 
leagues  north  of  the  former,  and  Fort  Toulouse,  sixty  leagues  higher  on 
the  aortb-eastern  branch. 

Major  Stoddart,  ia  his  Shetphcs  of  touisiaoa,  p  186^  statti,  *«  that  Ibber- 
viUe,  the  first  royal  governor  of  Louhiana,  planted  a  colony  at  the  aroath  of 
the  river  Perdido,  In  1609,  where  he  built  a  fort  aod  moanted  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon.*' 

the  same  year,  Bicavlllo,  brother  to  Ibberville,  ascended  oa  Ibo  wesUra 
side  of  the  Mobile  towa  vds  its  sources,  through  the  villages  of  •the  Chaitw 
or  Flatheads,  and  to  thc^e  of  the  Chichasaws*    He  also  sscended  Red  River 
to  Natchitoches,  wi (boat  finding  any  Spanish  settlements;  bat  this  aatioo 
jealous  of  those  of  the  Freaeh»  aifterwardt  formed  a  settlfmcot  ia  the  cotin^ 
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France 'having  io3ther*pos8essionsin  Canada  by  the  war  of 
\7i6,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  territory  south  of  the  thirty^ 
first  degree  of  tiortb  latitude^  and  extending  to  the  river  Perdido^ 
OD  the  east -side  of  the  Mississippi;  and  Spain,  who  had  been 
her  imfortmmte  aHy,  exdianged  all  her  possessions  in  Florida, 

•  •      '    ■ ■ ■— ■  ■  ■         ;  ■      ■  ■  ■  "^  ■    ■■  — ■  »'  ■«    ■  ■  t     fc  I      . 

Cry  of  the  Asshmh,  and  erc*cted  a  foti  oear  the  place  Where  stood  (bat  of 
Delasalle,  but  did  not  ,<Ailm  the  coootry  eastward  of  the  Rio  Bra?o,  except 
lor  conmierdai  parpoies.  IfeUnd  in'ntS,  that  in  the  letters  patent  to  Cro« 
tztj  all  the  rWefi  tvere  incladed  whicb  run  into  the  Mississippi,  and  all  the 
lands,  coasrtsy  and  islands  situated  In  ttieOutf  of  Mexico,  between  Carolina 
4>n  the  east,  and  Old  and  ifpw  Bfetico  on  the  weft«  These  coantries  did  not 
extend  east  of  the  Itio  firavo»  from  which  Che  newest  Spanish  settlement  was 
IflO  fbiles  remote,  at  the  date  of  this  grant.  The  first  Spanish  fort  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  St.  John  Baptist  wat  erected  ia  11 14,  whaa  tbepro^ 
▼Ince  of  T^sas  was  ^created,  but  not  Inhabited. 

In  1719,'Benmrd  Ia  Harpe,  With  a  body  of  troops,  penetrated  np  He^ 
Alver,  40O  miles  beyond  Natitfaitoche?,  to  the  Cadoque^  villages,  in  latitude 
35^  55',*«nd  constructed  tl^e  Fort  St.  Louis  de  Catlouette.  The  same  year  a 
^rrison  Was  established  by  an  officer  named  Berenger,  in  the  Bay  of  St* 
Bernard,  in  latitude  2T«  45',  390  miled  io  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  wbich 
was  aftcrwttfds  defetroyed  by  the' Indians.  ^ 

in  consequence  of  the  establishmeats  at  Naichitothes,  the  Spaniards  erect- 
ed a  military  post,  seren  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  this. place  at  the  Ada* 
yes,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Nazodoches  s  but  before  the  esta- 
liK«hmefrt  of  La  Salle,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  in  16S5,  no  pfLTt  of  the 
territory  east  of  the  Rio  fiorte  was  occupied  by  the  Spi^niacds,  for  their 
Aesrest  settlement  to  the  mOuth  of  the  Mississippi  ri?er  was  St  Angustine. 

f  0.17^20,  the  Missouri  post  Was  established  on  the  river  of  the  same  namet 
in  it  17,  the  French  erected  Fort  Crevecoeur  on  a  branch  of  the  Apalacbico- 
la  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Joseph,  but  abandoned  it 
in  the  fallowing  year,  on  the  representations  made  by  the  governor  of  PenSa- 
«ola)  that  this  bay  belonged  to  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

DupM%,  the  historian  of  Louisiana,  defines  its  boundaries  as  follows : 
''Louisiana,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Meztco;  on  the  e»st  by  Carolinat  an  Engliiih  colony* 
and  a  part  of  €anada I  on  the  west,  by  New  Mexico;  on  the  north,  by  a 
{tart  of  Canada;  the  rest  has  no  bounds,  and  extends  to  the  unknown  lands 
adjoining  to  Hudeoif  s Say.  Its  breadth-extending  between  the  English  and 
Spanish  establishments,  h  a^ut  90O  leagoes.  Its  length  is  undetermined, 
because  it  is  vnknown.  Nevertheless,  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  will 
throw  softreligbt  on  this  bead.'*  The  Map  of  Dnpratz,  which  accopipanieB 
bit  work,  tncludes  aH-thitt  part  of  Louisiana  now  known  by  the  name  of 
West  Florida,  and  tlie  Wbole-conntrytb  the  Rig  Bravo  or  BeVJfbrte* 

'De'la'  Harpe  deseribes  Louisiana  as  extending 'from  tire  'bay  which  he  en- 

ter^d'ia  1781,  i1^  latitude  ^9«  1^'  longitude,  S83«^  east  from  Ferro,  or  95* 

from  Greenwich,  to  the  Wver  Perdido,  litcluding  about  160  marine  lea|nes 

0f  tooast. 

'Aetsordtogto  0^AaviHe,  «  $«odtivthority  ia^U  geograpMcal  matters,  the 
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inciuding  St.  Angustioe  and  Pensacola,  for  the  port  of  Havan-' 
Hah^  which  .bad  been  taken  by  the  English.  This  treaty,  df 
which  the  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Fontainbleau  on  the  3d 
of  November  1762,  was  ratified  at  London  on  the  lOth  of  Fe- 
broary  1763.     By  a  separate  act  of  the  former  date,  France 


western  limiu  of  Florida  extend  no  farther  than  ike  Rio  Pofdido,  and  a  lias 
runoiBg  DOti&  to  the  Apalachian  raosataiBt,  His  aia|i  wai  pabltslwd  ia  X74^ 
aC  a  noment  when  this  eoontry  was  comidercd  as  of  Kttle  iDtereti  to  France  9 
and  this  most  scropaloM  geographer  described  the  western  line  as  commen- 
cing 00  the  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Hejiico,  at  Che  Cabo  dri  N orte,^  (on  asodcm 
maps  called  Pointe  de  U  ChemUr§  am  Tigrcy)  passing  between  the  Presidio  dct 
Adayes  and  Fort  Natchitoches,  and  separating  the  Rio  Meccano,  or  Mer- 
meatas,  frbm  the  Red  River  of  Katehitocbes  and  its  branches,  which  are 
within  lionisfaaa. 

In  *«th'e^ccoaat  of  the  first  Discovery  and  Kataral  Histery  of  Florida,*! 
by  William  Roberts,  illustrated  by  a  general  map,  and  geogsaphical  de- 
scription of  that  codntry,  by  Jeffreys,  geographer  to  his  Majesty,  this  river 
is  also  described  as  the  most  westera  boundary  on  the  coMt  of  Floilda,  to* 
wards  Lonisiana*  Tbo  pnblisher  has  also  inserted  a  letter  written  by  Cnptala 
Robinson,  #ho  visited  thdt  const  vn  1754,  and  who  resided  lor  some  time  at  Villa 
Rica,  in  wbichhesUtes,  **that  Peasacola  is  most  excellentfysiCaated  as  a  bar- 
rier to  cover  the  Spanish  territories  in  lliat  4|narter,  which  extended  no  fiir<- 
tber  than  to  the  river  Perdido."  In  tlie  description  of  Lovlsiana,  eonlmed  ia 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire  in  North  America,  It  is  observed,  **  that  the 
coast  which  was  £rst  inhabited  extends  from  the  ^ytr  Perdido  to  the  laft^ 
St.  Loois.*''  According  to  the  map  and  historical  joamal  of  Tratel;  one  of 
the  party  of  La  Sailer  the  itst  disembarkation  was  made  at  the  month  of  a 
smaU  river  sitaated  in  88^  17'  north  latitude,  aad  ST7«  of  longitude,  aad  the 
Hi^  habitation  established  oa  an  arm  of  this  river,  which  runs  into  ihe  bay 
of  St*  taais,  niear  which  it  forms  an  islet.  6n  the  map,  the  confibeace  of 
this  river  is  Betweea  the  entry  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Lonb,  and  the  river  IM 
Oro.  The  second  habitation  was  erected  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Boeuf 
River,  above  its  junction,  front  which  La  Salle  and  Bris  party  proceeded,  to 
near  Che  anion  of  its  two  great  brunches,  where  they  crossed  this  river,  the 
Auz  Cannes,  and  all  the  others  to  the  fork  of  the  Akansas,  where  they 
found  a  house  marked  R,  inhabited  bv  two  Freudhmen.  There  embarbiog , 
they  descended  to  the  river  ilissiMippI,  which  they  afterwards  asceaded,  to 
thejuBCtioa  of  the  Illiaois^  Bellin,  engineer  of  the  French  department  of 
marine,  and  of  the  depot  >9i  maps,  Ac.  who,  in  1744,  puMtshed  a  map  of 
Louisiaaa  for  the  history  of  New  France,  by  Charleroix,  remarks  that  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  extends,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  space  of  at  least  IW 
leagoM  lirom  jthe  Bay  of  Ifoblle  to  that  of  St.  Beraard  or  St.  Louis.  Ac 
eordii^  to  the  mt^  of  BeliHe,  (mciber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  8ciences,> 
entitled  Cmt9'd$  in  X^sntsimm,  <f  da  Court  da  itittUaippi  avee  let  ColottUt 
JugUiui^  revised,  correeted,'  and  considerably  augmented,  in  1732 ;  the 
Rio  dsi  Nisrit,  or  Bravo,  is  the  westera,.  und  tite  Mobile  the  eastern  boundary . 
In  aaother,  pablished  in  1 765,  ffr  the  nse  of  the  king,  by  Deaaoche,  sue- 
cesser  af  his  tet ^geographer  Delitlei  aad  Baache,  ezaaiBed  aad  approved 
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ceded  io  Spaia  all  Lomsiana^  west  of  the  rivet,  Mississippi^  jiw 
eluding  the  city  and  island  of  New  Orleans.  This  cession  waa 
never  published,  but  is  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  French 
king  to  D'Abbadie,  director*general  and. commandant  of  this 
4;olony9  dated  the  21st  of  April  1764.  The  country  thus  ceded 
under  the  nam^  of  Florida,  extended,  by  the  Spanbh  accounts, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  observations,  from'  about  25^  6' 
to  Sd'^  38*  north  latitude }  and  its  most  eastern  coast  Kes  in 
about  81^  SO*  west  longitu|ie  from  London;  its  whole  length  be- 
ing nearly  a  thousand  'English  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Lou- 
isiana oil  the  west  by  the  Rio  Perdido.    In  the  year  1764,  when 


Ity  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences.  tbe'PerdUo  ia.tbe  eastern  boaodary; 
ai^  tlie  iresteroy  the  Ri9  BrMo  or  del  Norte»  to  Iti  eastern  branch,  the  Rio 
SaU^do,  and  along  this  stream  to  near  the  4C  of  latitnde  $  and  tbeDce,  in  a 
ifvester^y  direction,  across  the  upper  branch  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  tbe  Rio 
Colorado  river  i  on  the  north  to  near  the  45^  of  latttnde^  includiof  tbe  sop. 
poied.4ovrcesof  the  Missbufi  river.  Tbis  nap  is  Entitled  Carte  d*  Am4ripte^ 
dr^ss6«  po)«r  Tu^s^e  da  Roi,  par  Guil*  Delisle  et  Phil.  Buache^  Premier 
Geograpbes  du  Roi,  «t  de  TAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences,  par  DesaQcbe 
G^ographe/  178S«  he  Rouge*  geographer  to  the  king,  pabltshed  his  Ameri-, 
can  Atlas  la  1778,  and,  in  bis  aiap  of  North  America,  Looiiiana  has  the 
eaoie  bovodary  on  the  nr est  and  noTth ;  on  tbe  east,  tbt  Perdido  river.  Tfiis 
map  t»  eatitled,  L'Ameriqne  /luivant  le  R.  P.  Ciiarlevbix,  etM.de  la  Con- 
damioeV  et  plnsiears  autres  nouvellcs  observations,  Paris,  1774.  Tbe  Mobile 
istheeastera  liae.  of  demarkation  between  Florida  and  Louisiana  on  -the 
Frencb  marine  charts  contained  in  the  work  entitled  nydfagraphie  Franqms^ 
executed  by  orders  of  the  JPrench  government.  Io  a  map  published  in  1778, 
by  tbe  instructions  6t  Sartine,  the,  French  minister  and  secretary  of  state, 
tbe  river  Tensas  is  tbe  eastern  boondary.  In  a  map  o^  Hdman  of  Ifnrem- 
berg,  published  in  the  year  1687,  and  entitled  *^  jimplieiimtB  Megionia  Mit^' 
ai$9ippU  *^  FromncMB  Ludovidana,  a  R  P.  Uudovico  Heaoepin  Franclsc. 
Miss,  in  America  Seplentrioaali,  anno  I6S7  delecto;**  the  western  limits  of 
Lottisiana'is  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  its  great  eatrtern  branch  $  the  Rio  Salado 
de  Apaches  de  los  Sieta  river,  now  St.  Paal's  river  aad  aloog  this  st^am  to 
the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude  i  theace  in  a  north-easterly  iirection 
across  t|ie  Rio  de  San  Marco,  or  Colorado,  or  Aox  Cannes,  to  the  chain  of 
parallel  mouoCains;  tbence  north-west  to  the  great  stream  of  the  Rio  de| 
Norte  in  SSj^  of  latitude.  The  eastern  boQndarv  is  tbe  Mobile  Bay,  and 
thente  along  the  river .Alibama,  wbich  enters  therein  to  near-its  s6ath«east^ 
era  beiad,  and  from  this  part  eastward  to  the  rlver-Dei  ChattaQx,  or  Apala* 
wcbicolas,  ^Bd  to  tbe  mouatatna.  The  estaMishmont  of  LasaHe,  io  1681^,  i« 
tinarked  on  tbe  south-west  side  of  the  little  river  Aox  Cannes,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  great  river  of  the  sane  name,  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis.  The 
•Spanish  establishment*  made  ia  16^,  is  a  little  to  the  north-west  towards  tbe 
j-iver  Guadeloupe  or  Madeleine,  and  their  route  thither  is  trared  from  tbo 
Mio  SaUnas,  de  Madadores  of  tbe  Del  Norte  al  'the  point  of  junction  of  the 
oouthero  branch. 
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Greal)  Britaia  toolc  poss^sMon  of  this;  cm&try,  they  gave  the 
name  of  Bast  FTaridvto  aH  the  <'€unti7  situaied  on  t^e  eastern 
side  of  the  Apaiaehkela  liver,.  and  sooth  cf  the  St.  Marj,  to 
the  extremity  of  the  Fenmsiila^  and  of  West  Florida  to  that  ex- 
tiending^dtn  the  former  river  tb  the  Misstwppi,  and  south  oi 
the  thirty*  first  degree  of  north  latitKide.  Spain  haying,  at  the 
'  sdicitatiao  of  France^  taken  a  friendly  part  in  the  Amerieaa 
Revolation^  seised  the  opportunity  of  regaining  her  possessions, 
which  was  effected  in  the  ydacs  1779  and  1780;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783  between  Grreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  former  ceded  to  the  latter  that  part  of  Louisiana  si* 
tuated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the 
thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude;  and  the  country  below  this  line, 
known  by  the,  name  of  West  and  East  Florida,  was  guaranteed 
to  Spain,  who  agreed  to  evacuate  all  her  posts  above  the  thirty- 
first  degree  of  latitude,  which  formed  her  northern^  and  the  river 
Mississippi^  her  western  bdtfndary.  By  another  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  of  1795,  this  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  line  of  boundary.  Spain,  however,  continued  to 
keep  posseission  of  the  country  above  the  thirty- first  parallel^ 
and  refiised  to  ackno\\4edge  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  right  of  deposit  at  NeW  Orleans.  In  consequence 
of  this,  an  armed  force  was  preparing  on  the  Ohio  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  plaee,  when  Spain,  thus  menaced,  sold  the  eo- 
lony  to  the  French  Republic  on  2lst  March  1801.  The  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  of  this  country  ordered  an  army  of  25,000 
men  to  be  embarked  in  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  taking  po^ 
ae^ion  of  Louisiana ;  but  the  port  of  embarkation  tvas  so  well 
blockaded  by  an  English  squadron,  that  the  project  was  aban- 
doned ;  and  l^ouisiana  was  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  United  States 
oa'theSOth  of  April  1808,  with  the  same  extent  it  then  had  in 
the  hands  of  Spain,  and  when  possessed  by  France,  and  such  as 
it  should  be  under  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  hv  the  same  terms  this  province 
had  been  ceded'to  France  by  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  IMe- 
phonso,  in  the  year  1800,  which  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Ma- 
drid in  1801.  The  general  phraseology  of  this  treatys  and  espe- 
cially of  the  term  ^'  retrocession,''  has  given  rise  to  a  claiai  oa 
the  part  of  Spain,  to  that  tract  of  country  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  the  Ibberville,  which  had  been 
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ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  in  1763;  by  the  latteit  to- 
Spain  in  1783,  and  which  she  pretends  is  not  included  in  th^  . 
country  that  Spain  had  reeeived  from  France*    It  is  evident  that 
the  wocds  of  this  treaty  emhraee  Itouisiana  in  its  whole  extent 
on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi  \  hut  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
real  boundaries  were  not  described*     The  boundary  betweeu 
Louisiana  cand  the  province  of  Florida,  when  the  former  belong- 
ed to  France,  and  the  latter  to  Spain,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  river  Perdido  by  the  respective  authorities ;  and  the  United 
States  claiming  this  line  of  boundary,  took  poasession  of  the 
country  in  1^12^  except  the  port  of  Mobile,  on  Mobile  Bay,   ^ 
which  surrendered  to  their  forces  the  following  year.    The  en« 
trance  of  the.  harbour  of  Pensacola  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  • 
eastward  of  the  Perdido;^  and  sixty  from  Mobile  Bay.    In  1719,. 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  French,  retaken  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  afterwards  driven  cut  by  the  former,  to  whom  it  was 
confirmed  in   1722  ;  and  the  Perdido,  both  before  and  after  this 
period,  was  always  considered  as  the  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween these  two  powers.    Louisiana  was  retroceded  to  France 
'^  with  the  same  extent  it  then  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain ;"  and 
the  ti^rritory  in  questioni  by  whatever  name  Spain  chose  to  call 
it,,  was  then  substantially  in  her  hands,    Louisiana  was  retroce- 
ded. to  the  United  States  '^with  the  same  extent  that  it  had 
when  France  possessed  it ;"  and  not  only  w^as  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Perdido  part  of  Louisiana  when 
France  possessed  it,  but  she  nevet  held  this  country  a  single  day  , 
without  that  territory  as  part  of  it.     For,  as  has  been  stated, 
she  ceded  on  the  same  day  the  eastern  part  of  liOuisiana  to  Eng* 
land,  and  the  western  part  to  Spain*    Louisiana  was  retroceded, 
^'  such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into 
between  Spain  and  the  other  States^"  and  Spain  never  had, 
since  she  acquired  Louisiana  in  1762,  made  any  treaties  relative 
to  this  country  but  that  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  >. 
17d5  with  the  United  States.     She  had  entered  into  no  treaty 
whatever  which  affected  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi.    The  . 
fine  tract  of  country  called  Texas,  lying  to  the  south  ^f  the  wa* 
ters  of  Red  River,  being  also  claimed  by  Spain^  who  had  formed 
an  establishment  there  posterior  to  the  occupatiojn  of  Louisiana 
by  the  French,  it  was  mutually  agreed  between  her  and  the 
Uaited  States  in  1606>  that  till  this  was  settled,  the  Spaniard 
18.  I  3  H 
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should  not  txa^  the  Sabinas^  nor  the  Americans  extend  their 
settlements^  or  claim  of  jurisdietion^  to  the  borders  of  this  river; 
and  to  pAvebt  dtatputes,  the  officers  of  the  United  States  had 
instractioQjB  not  to  survey  any  of  the  public  lands  lying  to  the 
west  of  a  meridian  passing  by  Natchitoches.  The  polrts  of  Ma- 
tagorda and  Galvestown,  siti|ated  in  this  province,  were  taken 
possession  of  iii  September  1816,  in  the  name  of  the  Mexicaa 
Republic,  by  Joseph  Manuel  de  Horrera,  The  coufitry  traverse<| 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke  has  been  claimed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
right  of  discovery.  The  Spaniards,  however,  hjave  a  permanent 
establishment  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  St*  Frand^po,  in 
latitude  37^  42V  and  132^  west  longitude  from  London,  (about 
600  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.)  to  which 
peint  they  plaim  possession.  Tlie  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  there- 
fore, as  claimed  by.  the  American  Government,  are  as  follows : 
North,  by  the  49^  of  latitude,  which,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  was  jthe  ancient  line  of  limits  between  the  English 
possessions  and  Juouisiana.  South,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico* 
£ast,  by  the  river  Perdido.  fVest,  by  th,e  Rio  Colorado  of 
Texas,  (which  was  also  the  boundary  according  to  the  trea^  of 
Utrecht ;)  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Ber- 
nard to  its  source ;  thepce  along  the  clmin  of  mountains  which 
separates  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Rio  del  Norte^  firon 
those  that  fall  into  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  According  to 
these  boundaries,  Louisiana  is  more  ei^tensive  than  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  contaming  about  1,030,192  scjua^e  miles, 

OF  THJS  OENEBAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  COUNTRY,   ITS 
E^TjENT,   AND  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOIL. 

General  Jspfict  of  the  Country. — The  south-eastern  side  of 
the  American  continent,  from  the  extremity  of  Maine  to  florida, 
was  naturally  divided  by  the  Indian  inhabitants  into  three  re- 
gions; the  Lowjands,  or  flats,  the  Highlands,  and  the  Moun- 
tains. The  first,  in  the^r  language  termed  Jhkynt,  extends 
from  the  Ariantic  Ocean  tp  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers  that  raa 
tfarodgh  them,  a  breadth  of  i^early  ninety  miles.  The  Highlanda 
calted  Jhkontshack,  stretch  from  those  falls  to  the  foot  of  the 
grest  range  of  momitains.  These  Mountains,  called  by  the 
BOTtibjem  Indians  Jlleghanyj  by  those  towards  the  south  Jpala^ 
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che»i  or  Pamonthick^  and  by  the  Spaniards  ApahUt  itom  tbe 
nation  Apaloken,  rah  through  the  midst  of  the  Continent  from 
north-^ast  to  south-west. 

.,  ApalacMan  Mmntous^.^— These  form  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  country,  traversing  it  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
to  Georgia,  from  the  thirty- fourth'^to  the  forty- second  degree  of 
tiorth  latitude^  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Atlantic 
.  «oast,  the  highest  ridge  Separating  the  waters  which  descend 
towards  the  Atlimtic,  from  those  which  run  in  an  opjiositc  direc* 
tton  to  the  western  country,  and  to  the  rivers  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Mississippi.  \The  whole  length  of  this  chain  may  be  estimated 
at  900  miles.  The  mean  breadth  at  1 10,  though  it  varies  from 
€0to  200.  The  highest j«or  Alleghany  ridge,  preserves  nearly 
an  ^ual  distance  of  250  miles  from  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  an 
almost  uniform  elevation  above  it  of  about  3000  feet.  These  • 
•  mountains,  however,  are  separated  into  two  dtsttnct  chains,  the 
,  eastern  and  western.  The  first  known  by  the  name  of  Blue 
Ridge,  or  Blue  Mountains,  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
across  the  states  of  ^ginia,  Pennsylvania,  the  western  parts  of 
North  Carolina^  the  northern  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  soiithern 
angle  of  New  York,  tp  the  Hudson  river  at  West  Poin^  where, 
finder  the  name  oi  Green  Mountains,  it  takes  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, through  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Massachussetts,  aijKl 
Vermont,  towards  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  in  Canada,  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  river  from  those  of  the  Hudson  and 
Lake  Chaniplain.  The  distance  of  this  chain  from  the  general 
line  of  sea-coast  is  from  130  to  200  miles^  and  is  greatest  Up- 
wards the  southern  extremity.  On  the  western  side  this  ridge 
rises  gradually  to  the  summit;  and  also  on  tbe  eastern,  except 
at  West  Point,  where. the  rocks  are  more  rugged  and  steep. 
The  plain  here  is  180  feet,  and  the  most  elevated  point  (New 
Beacon)  1585  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson  river.  Near 
the  borders  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  this  ridge  unites  with  the 
great  western  chain.  Its  base  along  the  level  of  the  westecn 
waters  is  found  to  be  higher  than  on  the  eastern,  or  Atlantic 
side,  by  800  or  1000  fe^t.  This  chain  is  crossed  nearly  at  right 
angles  by  sei«ral  of  the  larger  rivers  in  their  passage  to  the  sea. 
Western  Cboin.-— The  western  chain,  near  the  soutjiern  extre« 
mity^  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cumberland  and  Gauley  mooor- 
ains,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Alleghany.    It  is  broader  said 
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more  elevated  than  the  former,  tmd  particidarly  in  Virginia  and 
Pentisylvanta,  where  it  separates  the  waters  of  the  Kenhawa^ 
and  the  Monptigahela  and  Alleghany  branches  of  the  Ohk>, 
'  (which  flows  into  the  Mississippi,)  from  those  of  James  -Rivery 
the  Potomac,  and  l^usquehannah,  that  run  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  From  the  northernmost  and  less  elevated  sfiors  of  this 
chain  the  Genessee  river,  which  flows  into  Lake  Ontario,  takes 
its  rise,  as  do  also  some  of  the  northern  bran*ches  of  the  Suscpit- 
hannah,  which  traverse  the  hig;hest  parts  in  their  passage  to  the 
main  stream.  Above  this  river  the  chain  takes  a  more  eastward^ 
ly  direction  to  its  termination,  under  the  name  of  the  Catskill 
'  Mountains,  near  the  Mohaw]^  branch  of  the  Hudsoii,  where  it 
gives  rise  to  the  Deiaware  river,  which  etopties  itself  Into  the 
bay  of  the  same  name  in  the  Atlantic  Sea.  The  Blna  Momu- 
tains,  united  by  a  transverse  ridge  with  the  Western  ifhain,  on 
the  borders  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  -beeomenlkvdtfl*- 
vated  than  the  former,  and,  by  spurs  running  itteguhiriyy  send 
into  the  Atlantic  the  waters  of  the  Roanoke,  Pedee,  Sanlee,  and 
'  Savannah,  in  an  eastern  direction ;  in  a  soothem,  some  of  tboae 
of  th^  Alabama,  which  are  discharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
'  and,  in  a  western,  those  of  Broad  River,  which  traverses  the 
Alleghany  chain  to  join  the  Holstein  branch  of  the  Tennessee^ 
that  empties  itself  intp  the  Ohio; 

Height  qf  different  Points  of  tliis  greai  CRaiw.— The  mean 
elevation  of  the  western  ridge,  as  has  be^n  already  stated,  is 
about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but,  at  partienlar 
parts,  it  falls  much  below,  and  rises  mueh  above  this.  The 
height  f)f  different  peaks,  as  ascertained  by  means  of  the  baio« 
meter,  or  from  trigonometrical  mensuration,  is  as 'fellows: 

The  Green  Mountains  extend  from  Canada  tbrou^  Vermont, 
■  Massachussetts,  and  Connectiput,  from  north  norrti-east,  to 
southr  south-west,  "100  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  (fifteen  m 
breadth.  They  have  a  peak  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  known  by 
the  name  of'Kiliington,  which,  according  to  actual  mensucatHm^ 
is  elevated  3454  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  3184 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Craek. 
According  to  the  barometrical  observations  of  Captain  Partridge, 
(of  the  corps  of  engineers,  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  mi- 
litary academy  at  West  Pomt,)  KiUington  Peak  is  6levated,d924 
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feet  above  the  aea^  and  2994  «bove  its  base^  the  ditktentit  being 
930  Gset. 

The  White  Mmmhim  ^  New  Hampshire,  accorcKng  to  the 
barooietcital  observatioiM  of  the  same  professor,  have  their  high-^ 
eat  point,  M ooiit  Washington,  elevated  6600  feet  above  the  sea^ 
and  4712  above  its  base.  ^  • 

The  next,  sitmtted  to  the  sonth  of  the  former,    - 

•  «        -        m        -        ..        .   5623'abovethe  sea. 
The  M.  A>.  -        -      ^        -        5393 

The  4th,  .•  .     -        -        ^        .    5190 

The  5  th, 5025 

thefillh,  -        -        *        -        -    464« 

The  height  of  the  base  of  these  mountains  above  the  sea  is 
1888. 

By  tbe  jBcre  recent  bafometrical  ealcolations  of  Dr.  Cutler 
and  Professor  Peck^  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
dees  iiot  ^^xoeed  70(90  feet ;  and,  by  the  last  calcl^ation  made  by 
Professor  fiigelew  and  others,  diey  do  not  much  exceed  6000 
fe^.  The  dtitude  of  the  most  elevated  of  CatdciU  mountains, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  town  of  Windham,  and  coanty  of 
Green,  ha»  been  ascestained  from  batomctrical  observations  by 
Captain  Partridge.  The  point  caUed  Round  Top  is  3804  feet 
^ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  310^  above  its  base.  The  base 
of  this  jrange  ist699  feet  above  the  sea.  Schooley's  Mountain  in 
New  Jeiaey,  which  iprojeots  in  a  soutiieni  direction  fronT  the 
gieat  ridge,  rises  600  feet  above  its  base,  which  itself  is  500 
Above  tide-water.  Acoordii^  to  the  batometrical  observations  ct 
Captain  .Partridge,  the  .greatest  height  -of  the  Never  Sink  HiUs, 
near  Sandy  Hook,  does  fiot  exceed  300  feet.  * 

Tbe  height  of  some  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Virginia  above  tide-water,  ascertained  by  Colonel  Wil^- 
liams,  President  of  the  United; States'  Military  Philosophical  So^ 
ciety,  ftc  -^as  as  follows: 
The  highest  poimt  of  the  Bhie  Ridge  Mar  Rock  Pit  Gap, 

^       -        -       -        ...        .        .      1908  feet. 
Thefoot  of  the  Blue  Ric^e  on  the  western  side,  S9S 

The  summit  of  the  %i%t  mountain  near  the  warm 

springs)        -        .        .        -        •        -        -     S018 
The  summit  of  the  second  mountain  near  the  warm 

•  springs,    -        •        ^^        •        ..        •        -        2380 
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.The  summit  of  the  Alleghany  ridge  about  six  miles 

east  of  the  sweet  springs,  -  -  -  -  -  2998 
Highest  Mountains  of  South  CaroUna.*^Table  Mouutainf  si- 
tuated a  little  westward  of  the  south  fork  of  Saluda  River,  and 
between  four  and  five  miles  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state,  is  elevated  above  its  base  3168  feet,  according  to  the  tri* 
.gonometrical  observation,  and  is  supposed  to  be  4300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    .         i      ' 

Highest  Mountains  qf  Georgia, — Canawhee  Mountain,  the 
60utj[iern  extremity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  is  elevated  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Williamson  remarks,  that  the  general 
height  of  the  Apalachian  mountains  Is  found  to  be  near  1  lOO 
yards.  In  some  parts,  they  rise  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above 
the  Common  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  in  many  places,  they  do 
not  exceed  half  a  mile.       ^ 

The  double  chain  of  the  Allcghanies,  as  already  oUerved,  se- 
parates the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi  from  those 
that  run  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  direct  distance  in  miles^ 
from  four  of  the  sea- ports  to  the  nearest  branch' of  the  four  great 
Western  rivers  beyond  the  mountains,  is  as  follows :— From  Phi* 
ladelphia  to  the  confluence  of  the  Conemaugh  and  Loyalhanaen 
branches  of  the  Alleghany,  22o  mtlesf.  From  the  city  of  VVask- 
ington  to  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Cheat  riverv^ 
ISfl  miles.  From  Richmond  to  Morris,  on  the  Kanhawa,  beloir 
all  the  fyis  of  that  river,  210  miles.  From  Savannah  or  Charles-* 
ton  to  any  navigable  branch  of  Tennessee,  the  distance  is  nearly 
300  miles.  The  upper  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
corresponding  with  these  western  points  being  susceptible  of  con- 
siderable improvement,  the  distance  between  them  b  not  exac^tly 
ascertained.  Between  the  waters  of  the  Patomae  and  those  of 
the  Monongahela,  the  shortest  portage  from  West  Port  on  the 
former  to  a  point  just  below  the  fells  of  Cheat  rifer,  is  about 
^  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line.  On  account  of  the  navigaCioa  of 
the  Potomac,  a  longer  route  has  been  preferred,  extending  from 
'  Cumberland  to  Brpwnville,  (Red  Stone  old  fort,)  a  distant  of 
72  miles.  Between  the  north  fork  of  the  Juniata  branch  ot  the 
Susquehannah  and  the  corresponding  waters  of  the  river  Alle- 
ghany, the  portage  is  somewhat  shorter.  Between  Pattenbo- 
rough,  on  James  River,  and  the  ialls  of  the  Kanhawa^  it  exceeds 
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100  miles.  The  lower  falls  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  are  formed  by 
a  ridge,  rising  about  130  feet  above  tide* water,  and  ^extending 
from  the  Hudson  to  be^^ond  James  River,  after  which  it  recedes 
from  the  sea,  pursuing  a  southerly  direction,  nei^ly  parallel  to 
the  mountains,  leaving  a  longer  and  better  navigation  between 
the  tide  and  th^  falls.  In  all  this  distance  the  granitic  ridge 
forms  a  barrier  to  the  tide,,  which  does  not  approach  nearer  than 
30  mfles  to  the  eastern  chain ;  but,  in  the  north,  or  Hudson'» 
River,  it  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  West  Point,  and  ast* 
ceods  above  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Catskilj,  or  Great 
Western  Chain,  to  Albany,  160  miles  above  New  York,  afford- 
ing a  fine  navigation  throughout  all  this  distance  for  vessels  of 
80  tons.  .      '  ^  .  * 

.  Geological  Structure  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. 

The  soil^  in  relation  to  its  interior  structure,  has  been  divided- 
by  Volney  into  five  regions. 

Granitic  Ifegzon.-— This  region  extends  from  Long  Island,  m 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ist 
bounded  by  that  river  to  the  place  called  the  Thousand  Isles, 
and  thence  proceeding  to  the  source  of  the  Mohawk,  and  along 
this  stream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Hudson,  and  down  that 
river  to  Long  Island.  Granite  is  traced  along  the  coast  of 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachussetta,  New  Hampshire^ 
and  Maine.  It  forms  the  great  body  of  the  White  Mountains^ 
apd,  with  some  exceptions,  is  the  b^  or  stratum  on  which  the- 
superficial  soil  .reposes  throughout  all  thjs  space.  Deseending; 
towards  the  south*west,  it  appeai^  to  form  a  great  part  of  the 
mountains  on  the  Susquehannah,  between  Harrisburgh  and  Sun* 
bury,  and  also  of  the  south-west  chun  in  Virginia,  particularly 
on  the  borders  of  the  Rivannah. 

The  strata  of  a  different  nature  interspersed  ^throughout  the 
north- eastern  granitic  region  are — 1.  Long  Island,  which  coi^- 
tains  no  granite,  except  a  small  space  near  Hell  Gate,  the  ridge 
of  hills  which  run  across  it  being  composed  of  limestone,  sand^ 
gravel,  und  loam.  2.  Qape  Cod,  which  is  formed  of  sand,  de^ 
posited  by  the  current  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bahamas. 
3.  Above  Poughkeepsie  tlie  rocks  are  schistus,  composing  a  cal-^ 
careous  stratum,  of  which  there  is  a  «iass  of  800  acres  near 
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Claveraek,  on  the  b^nk^  f»f  the  HudsoOy  140  miles  from  the  sea. 
4.  The  auminit  oi  the  Catskill'  mountains  is  argtllaceoiM  or  sili- 
ceous. 5.  The  valley  of  Fort  George^  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name^  and  a  tract  of  several  miles  round  the 
great  falls  of  the  Hudson  are  of  limestone.  6.  The  rocks  of 
Ticonderoga  are  of  sandstone,  7.  The  bed  of  th^  cataract  or 
falls  of  the  Cohoez  is  of  serpentine.  ^  8.  The  banks  of^Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  rocks  which  feirm  the  isle  on  which  stands 
the  city  of  Montreal,  are  calcareous.    According  ta  the  minera* 

'  logical  reports  of  I>r.  Mitchell,  the  bed  of  the  Mohawk  does  not 
separate  the  granite  from  the  sandstone  country;  for  on  the 

.  easteiD  side  of  Hudson  River  towards  the  north^  there  is  jpo  gra- 
liite  except  on  the  trac,t  called  the  Western  Line  of  Connecticut. 
He  further  remarks,  t&at  from  Sto^kbridge  to  Vermont  the  rock 
is  calcareous :  that  the  bed  of  the  river  Cohoez  is  of  slate ;  of 
which  substance  are  also  the  rapids  of  Fort  Millar  and  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  the  b^  of  the  Kyaderossa  stream  near  the  Battstown 
springs.  According  to  M.  Maclure,  the  region  of  primitive 
rocks,  after  crossing  the  Hudson,  is  much  diminished  in  breadth 
throughout  the  middle  states,  but  is  enlarged  in  the  southern, 
and  again  diminishes  towards  its  apparent  extremity  near  the 
Tombigbee  River,  where  commences  the  alluvial  soil:  after 
crosmng  the  Hudson  River,  its  north-western  boundary^  it  passes 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  eastward  from  Elaston  on  the  Delaware,  a 
few  miles  eastward  of  Reading  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  of  Mid- 
dieton  on  the  Susquehaniiah^  where  it  joins  the  Blue  Ridge, 
along  which  it  continues  to  Magothy  Gap,,  and  thence  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  its  extremity.  It  varies  in  breadth 
from  20  to  150  miles,  and  includes  within  it  a  range  of  transi- 
tion and  secondary  rocks  from  15  to  25  miles  in  breadth,  and 
about  300  miles  in  length,  though  with  some  interruptions.  The 
former  extend  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston  :  they  again  appear 
to  the  south*west  side  of  the  Delaware ;  and  traversing  Lancas- 
ter, &C.  stretch  to  the  upper  brandies  of  the  great  Pedee  River 
in  North  Carolina;  forming  a  deposit  of  great  length,  varying  in 
breadth  from  two  to  hfteen  miles.  The  secondary  rocks  extend 
on  the  western  side  ol  Connecticut  River  from  Newh^ven  to 

,  Northampton,  again  appear  south-west  of  the  Hudson,  cross 
the  Delaware,  where  their  breadth  is  diminished;  pass  a  few 
miles  west  of  York  in  Pennsylvania,  and  crossing  the  trausition 
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shocks  near  Frederiektown  in' MarytMid^  they  tehninafte  a  Uttillb 
«mit&-West  of  the  Rappahanoek  Riven    A  bed  of  coal,  twenty 
-011169  in  length,  and  ten  inHlireadth,  superposed  <in  the  primitive 
rock,  commences  twelve  miles  from  "Richmond.    This  substance 
is  mixed  with  whitish  8and*stone,  and  .argiUaceoos  sehistus,  and 
-exhibits  vegetable  iilipressions.   The  transition. rocks  are  compo- 
sed of  fine  grained  limestone  of  various  hues,  mixed  'with  s9ex, 
white  grained  marble,  calcareous  spar^  cubical  py^tes,  galena, 
&e.    The  secondary  rocks  are  composed  of  sandstone,'1ime9tone, 
agglomerated  flints,  and  ii7adre,  which  generally  covers  the  sand*> 
/stone  on  the  heights.    The  strata  of  the  priimtive  regi<m,  whidi 
contains  a  great  variety  >of  minerals  and  -metids,  incline  to  tbfe 
southrcast  at  a  greater  angle -than  45  degrees, 'and  are  some^ 
times  almost  vertical.    The  grit,  or  sandstone,  region,  comprises 
all  the  mountainous  country  of  "the  Blue  Hidge,  Alteghany,  and 
-IfBxirel  Hill,  the  sources  of  the  great  Kahhaway,  and  the  knot 
or  bow  of  the  Alleghany  to  Xjeorgia.     It  does  not  appear  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland  mountains.     Towards 
the  north  and  north-east,  it  b  bounded  by  the  sources  of  the 
'Susquehannah  and  the  Genessee ;  and  the  right  bank  of -the  "Mo*- 
<llawk  and  the  Hudson,'  where  commence  the  slaty  schist  and 
Uae  marble,  which  appear  to  form  the  beds  of  the  lakes  G«ies<» 
see,  Ontario,  and  Erie.    It  was  traced  hf  Mr.  Guiilamardj  from 
Philadelphia  'to  Pittsburg,  by  the  way  of  Sunbnry,  as  far  ai^  tiie 
western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  excq>t  in  «onie  vallies  of  a 
calcareous  structure ;  by  M.  Tolney,  across  ten  or  twelve  ridges 
in  Virginia,  from  Charlottesville  to  the  river  Gauley,  except  in 
the  vallies  of  Staunton  and  Green  Briar,  which  are  also  calcare*^ 
ous.    in  >^som^  places  it  is  blended  with  grey  and  white  quartz; 
It  sometimes  appears  in  the  granitic  and  calcareous  region^  apd 
is  most  extensive  in  Massaehussetts,  in  the  county  i>f  Worcester; 
between  Green  Briar  and  Gauley  rivers,  and  from  above  thd 
sources  of  -the  ^Potomac  to  those  of  the  Yohogany,  in  the  track 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  Grem  Giades.  where  there  is  a  most 
brilliant  vendure. 

The  Uansitinn  rocks  form  a  long  and  narrow  zone,  from  20  to 
40  miles  in  breadth,  which  extends  from  beyond  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  nortfa*easteim  side  of 
the  Hudson,  to  the  south-western  borders  of  the  Tombigbee« 
The  strata  generally  dip  to  the  north* west,  and^  m  miuij^  places^ 
19.  3J  . 
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the  iaclination  ia  lets  than  forly^five  d^;iee8«  Amoog  ikam 
locks  are  Umnd  limestooe  of  varions  coloray  breccia^  sOiceousy 
i|ad  calcareoiis  rocks,  greywacke,  si^oeoiis  slate^  amygdaloid^  &c. 

The  Cakaretm,  or  JLine9t(me  Region,  iodudes  all  the  west- 
ern or  hack  couotryi  extending  between  the  Apalachiao  moon* 
tains  and  the  great  lakes  of  Canada,  in  one  direction^  and  from 
the  Hodspn  to.t^e  Mississippi,  in  anotlier,  descending  as  low  .as 
Natchez,  \L  foinui  the  beds  of  all  the  rivers  of  Keutocky,  from 
tbf^  Kanbaway  to  the  rapids  .of  the  Ohio*  The  limestone,rdispo- 
Jied  in  horizontal  layers  from  one  to  several  inches  in  thickness, 
is  of  aldose  texture,  and  generally^  of  a  grey  color.  Sometimes 
t^e  layers  nndulate  with  the  inequalities  of  the  land.  In  this 
ngum,  which  occupies  a  surface  of  irom  200  to  500  miles  in 
viridthj  coal  abounds  from  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the 
Tombigbee;  also  gypsum  and  sal  gem*  ^The  only  metals  which 
it  contains  are  pyrites  and  argillaceous  iron*  Without  the  trad^ 
of  lim^tooe  above  described,  veins  of  the  same  mineral  exist  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  New  York,  along  the  extern  aide 
■of  the  Blue  Ridge*  >  In  Ulster  ooonty,  the  hills  above  Kingston 
coosist  of  limestone,  in  regular  forms  of  crystalizatiou.  It  is 
semacked,  that  the  strata  on  the  eastern  side  are  iQore  irr^ula^ 
generally  of  a  deep  blue  color,  interspersed  with  veins  of  white 
(f^Wftz*  At  StOckbridge,  Staunton,  FredericktowUji  York^  and 
l^ancfttter,  and  as  far  as  Nazareth,  the  inclination  is  commonly 
from  forty  to  fifty  degrees.  The  cataract  of  Niagara  is  formed 
of  a  limestone  rook,  which  extends  into  the  Genessee  coonty* 
This  great  stratum  of  limestone  is  covered  with  black  mouldy 
whiebf  on  the  slopes  and  b^'Shts,  is  but  a  few  inches  in  depth, 
hut  in  the  vales  and  bottoms  increases,  in  some  places,  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet. 

Mmion  qf  Sea  &md«-^ThtB  fourth  region  comprises  all  the 
maritime  plains,  from  Sandy  Hook,  opposite  Long  Island,  to 
Fk>rida,  between  the  granitic  ridge  and  the  ocean,  running  from 
soiith-wost  to  north-east,  and  elevated  about.  ISO  feet  above 
tide- water,  of  which  it  forms  the  limits,  occupying  a  breadth  of 
from  30  to  100  fflUes*  It  strikes  the  Delaware  at  Trenton ;  the 
SehuylkiU  sax  miles  above  Philadelphia;  the  Susqnehannah 
hbove  the  mouth  of  Octoraro;  Gunpowder  Creek  above  Jappa| 
the  Patapsii  above  Elkridge;  the  Potomac  above  Georgetown; 
(te  Rappahanock  above  Frederkkburgb ;  the  Pamunky  below  its 
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<U^  biinnc&^s^  fifii?  tnil^  ab#^f  Hniiovisr  $  Jftoies  Rivlet  at  Rich-** 
ihond;  the  Apamatox  above  Fetefsburgh  5  and  the  Roanoke 
above  Hal^](«  Throughout  all  this  extent  the  iaad  ts  abbat 
twenty  feet  in  deptli^  and  of  a  black  color;  it  retembles  that  of 
the  adjae^nt  sea^  exeept  dt  the  mouths  and  on  the  borders  of 
rivers^  where,  hi  many  placa«,  there  is  a  riph  stratum  ft  clajr 
and  vegetabte  soil  deposited  by  the  waters  in  their  descent  from 
the  mountains*  Powimll  observes,  **  that  this  reef,  which  Ibrma 
a  regular  cntvty  was  the  ancient  maritime  boundary  of  America; 
and  that  the  land  between  diis  and  the  sea  may  be  denominate^l 
the  lower  phins,  whieh,  when  not  penetrated  by  rivecs,  are  a 
white  sea  san^)  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  perfectiy  barren; 
but  the  bcHrders  of  rivers  ar6  rendered  fi^iJe  by  the  soil  washtnl 
down  by  the  fkxMis/' 

The  AUuvial  6M  extends,  in  an  undulating  surface,  from  the 
grtmitie  ridge  to  the  foot^  the  mountains,  including  the  whole 
coast,  from  10  to  206  miles  in  breadth.  Its  Hne  of  l^o^ndary, 
on  the  nerth*west,  passes  near  Amboy,  Trenton,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Fredeiickburgh,  Richmond,  ^  little  west 
of  Halifax,  and  Payetteville,  in  Nordi  Carolina,  and  of  Camden 
m  South  Carolvaa ;  near  Columbia,  Augusta  on  the  Savannah, 
and  thence  taking  a  westerly  direction,  crosses  the  Ogeehee, 
Oakmulgee,  Alibama,  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  passes  to 
Natchess  on  the  Mississippi.  From  the  Hudson  to  the  Missis* 
sippi  river,  this  track  gr»iually  enlarges  towards  l^e  4atter,  ex« 
tending  up  both  its  banks  as  high  as  the  confluence  k4  the  tlK- 
nois,  nearly  on  an  equal  level,  and  rising  tn3ensii)Iy  towards  the 
Alleghany.  From  l^e  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  them  Is 
a  gradual  descent  of  above  1800  feet:  a  similar  inclination  is' 
observable  from  the  valley  of  Natchez  to  the  Bay  of  Mexic;p, 
dowa  which  immense  masses  of  earthy  matter  and  trees  are  an- 
nually borne  by  numerous  rivers  of  great  dimension^,,  which 
sometimes  swett  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet^bove  the 
ordinary  level.  Proceeding  from  Georgia  to  New  York,  the  ele*> 
vation  of  this  soil  above  the  level  of  the  sea  gradually  diminishes, 
k  is  formed  of  horizontal  layers  of  black  vegetable  mould,  peat, 
gravel,  sand,  clay.  Chi  the  more  elevated  parts  are  found  pudding^ 
stone  of  a  round  form ;  in  the  lower  parts  bog- iron  and  tufa.  It 
contains  marine  shells  and  animal  remains,  of  whidh  there  are 
immense  beds,  in  the  Carolii^  and  Georgia,  twenty  or  thirty 
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Claveraek,  on  tbt  bunks  f»f  the  HudsoOy  140  miles  from  the  sea. 
4.  The  suminit  of  the  CatskiU'  mouataitis  is  argiUaceoiN  or  sili- 
ceous. 5.  The  valley  of  Fort  George,  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name^  and  a  tract  of  several  miles  round  the 
great  falls  of  the  Hudson  are  of  limestone.  6.  The  rocbt  of 
Ticonderoga  are  of  sandstone,  7.  The  bed  of  th$i  cataract  or 
falls  of  the  Cohoez  is  of  serpentine.  ,  8.  The  banks  of^.Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  rocks  which  form  the  isle  on  which  stands 
the  city  of  Montreal,  are  calcareous.    According  ta  the  minera- 

'  logical  reports  of  I>r.  Mitchell,  the  bed  of  the  Mohawk  does  not 
separate  the  granite  from  the  sandstone  country;  for  on  the 

.  eastern  side  of  Hudson  River  towards  the  north^  there  is  p,o  gra- 
liite  except  on  the  tra^t  called  the  Western  Line  of  Connecticut. 
He  further  remarks,  tdat  from  Sto^kbridge  to  Vermont  the  rock 
is  calcareous :  that  the  bed  of  the  river  Cohoez  is  of  slate ;  of 
which  substance  are  also  the  rapids  of  Fort  Millar  and  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  the  bod  of  the  Kyaderossa  stream  near  the  Battstown 
springs.  According  to  M.  Maclure,  the  region  of  primitive 
rocks,  after  crossing  the  Hudson,  is  much  diminished  in  breadth 
throughout  the  middle  states,  but  is  enlarged  in  the  southern, 
and  again  diminishes  towards  its  apparent  extremity  near  the 
Tombigbee  River,  where  commences  the  alluvial  soil:  after 
crosmng  the  Hudson  River,  its  north-western  boundary,  it  passes 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  eastward  from  Elaston  on  the  Delaware,  a 
few  miles  eastward  of  Reading  on  the  SehuylkiU,  and  of  Mid- 
dleton  on  the  Susquehanuah^  where  it  joins  the  Bhie  Ridge, 
along  which  it  continues  to  Magothy  Gap»  and  thence  in  a 
south* wenterly  direction  to  its  extremity.  It  varies  in  breadth 
from  20  to  150  miles,  and  ia«;Iudes  within  it  a  range  of  transi- 
tion and  secondary  rocks  froni  15  to  25  miles  in  breadth,  and 
about  300  miles  in  length,  though  with  some  interruptions.  The 
former  extend  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston  :  they  again  appear 
to  the  south-west  side  of  the  Delaware ;  and  traversing  Lancas- 
ter, &e.  stretch  to  the  upper  brandies  of  the  great  Pedee  River 
in  North  Carolina;  forming  a  deposit  of  great  length,  varying  in 
breadth  from  two  to  hftcen  miles.  The  secondary  rocks  extend 
on  the  western  side  ol  Connecticut  River  from  Newhaven  to 

,  Northampton,  again  appear  south-west  of  the  Hudson^  cross 
the  Delaware,  where  their  breadth  is  diminished;  pass  a  few 
miles  west  of  York  in  Pennsylvania,  and  crossing  the  trausitioa 
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Socles  ne&r'FrederielLtown  in'  Maryfom]^  they  te^mimfte  a  IHtlfe 
«outb-West  of  the  Rappahanock  River.     A  bed  of  coal,  twenty 
-miles  in  length,  and  ten  inHlireadth,  superposed  <in  the  primitive 
rock,  commences  twelve  miles  from'Riehmond.    This  substance 
Is  mixed  with  whitish  sand-stone,  and  argiUaceous  sehistus,  and 
exhibits  vegetable  iitipressions.   The  transition. rocks  are  compo- 
sed of'  line  grained  limestone  of  various  hues,  mixed  'with  silex, 
white  grained  marble,  calcareous  spar^  cubical  py^tes,  galena, 
.&c.    The  secondaiy  rocks  are  composed  of  sandstone, 'limestone^ 
ag^Idmerated  flints,  mid  ii7aefee,  ^ich  generally  covers  the  sand«> 
stone  on  the  heights.    The  strata  of  the  primitive  regicm,  which 
contains  a  great  variety  ^f  minerals  and  metals,  incline  to  tbfe 
south-east  at  a  greater  angle  4han  45  degrees, 'and  are  some^ 
times  almost  vertical.    The  grit,  or  sandstone, region,  comprises 
all  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Blue  "Ridge,  Allieghany,  an<l 
4^aurel  Hill,  the  sources  of  the  great  Kanhaway,  and -the  4Ltiot 
or  t)OW  of  the  Alleghany  to  Xjeorgia.     It  does  not  appear  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland  mountains.     Towarcis 
the  north  and  north-east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  sources  of  the 
'Susquehannah  and  the  Genessee ;  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Mo*- 
<llawk  and  the  Hudson,' where  commence  the  slaty  schist  and 
hlue  marble,  which  appear  to  form  the  beds  of  the  lakes  G^ies<» 
see,  Ontario,  and  Erie.    It  was  traced  hy  Mr.  Guillamardj  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pitfiiburg,  i>y  the  way  of  Sunbury,  as  far  ai^  the 
western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  except  in  «ome  vallies  of  a 
calcareous  structure ;  by  M,  Volney,  across  ten  or  twelve  ridged 
in  Virginia,  from  Charlottesville  to  the  ^iriver  Gauley,  exia^pt  in 
the  vallies  of  Staunton  and  Green  Briar,  which  are  also  calcane-^ 
ons.    in  som^  places  it  is  blended  with  grey  aind  white  quartz. 
It  sometimes  appears  in  the  granitic  and  calcareous  region;  apd 
is  most  extensive  in  Massaehussetts,  in  the  county  i4  Worcester; 
between  Gieen  Briar  and  Gauley  rivers,  and  from  above  th^ 
sources  of  -the  'Potomac  to  those  of  the  Yohogany,  in  the  track 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Grem  Gtades,  where  there  is  a  most 
brilliant  vendure. 

The  Uansition  rocks  form  a  long  and  narrow  zone,  from  20  to 
40  miles  in  breadth,  which  extends  from  beyond  the  Greeii 
Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  nordioeasteim  side  of 
the  Hudson,  to  the  south-western  borders  of  the  Tombigbee« 
The  strata  generally  dip  to  the  north-west,  and^  in  mimjy  places^ 
19.  3J  . 
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die  ittcUiiatioii  ia  lets  than  forly^five  d^;iee8«  Amoog  UiM 
vocks  are  bmni  limestooe  of  varions  edtan,  breccias^  ttficeooa^ 
find  qalcareoiia  rockSf  greywacke,  ai^eeous  slate^  amygdaloid,  &c. 

The  QHcareou^p  or  l^ue^Ume  Region,  iodudes  all  the  west- 
eni  or  back  conotryi  extending  between  the  ^^ralachiao  moon* 
tains  and  the  great  lakes  of  Canada,  in  one  diiectioDy  and  bom 
the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi,  in  anotlier,  desoendiog  as  lowjtt 
Natchez,  \t  foiiDs  the  beds  of  all  the  rivers  of  Keutncky,  from 
ti^  Kanbaway  to  the  rapids  .of  the  Ohio.  The  liineatone,rdiqM>- 
Jied  in  horizontal  layers  from  one  to  several  inches  ia  thickness, 
is  of  a  alose  texture,  and  generally,  of  a  grey  color.  SomeUoies 
t^e  layers  undulate  with  the  inequalities  of  the  land.  In  this 
legion,  which  occupies  a  surface  of  from  200  to  500  miles  in 
width,  coal  abounds  from  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the 
Tombigbee;  also  gypsum  and  sal  gem*  ,The  only  metals  which 
it  contains  are  pyrites  and  argillaceous  iron*  Without  the  track 
of  lim^tooe  above  described,  veins  of  the  same  mineral  exist  in 
Penn^lvania,  Virginia,  and  New  York,  along  the  extern  side 
■of  the  Blue  Ri4g^«  >  In  Ulster  comity,  the  hills  above  Kiugston 
coosist  of  limestone,  in  regular  forms  of  crystalizatioUi  It  is 
vemarked,  that  the  strata  on  the  eastern  side  are  noiore  irregula^ 
generally  of  a  deep  blue  color,  interspersed  with  veins  of  white 
(f^Wftz*  At  Stdckbridge,  Staunton,  Fredericktown^i  York,  and 
XiaQCfttter,  and  as  far  as  Nazareth,  the  indiiiation  is  commonly 
from  forty  to  fifty  d^ees.  The  cataract  of  Niagara  ia  formed 
of  a  limestone  rook,  which  extends  into  the  Genessee  county. 
This  great  stratum  of  limestone,  is  covered  with  black  mould, 
wbiehs  on  the  slopes  and  blights,  is  but  a  few  inches  in  depth, 
hut  in  the  vales  and  bottoms  increases,  in  some  pUces,  to  four« 
teen  or  fifteen  feet. 

Mmion  qf  Sea  &md«-^This  fourth  region  comprises  all  the 
maritime  plains,  from  Sandy  Hook,  opposite  Long  Island,  to 
Florida,  between  the  granitic  ridge  and  the  ocean,  running  from 
sottth-wc^  to  north-east,  and  elevated  about.  ISO  feet  above 
tide- water,  of  which  it  forms  the  limits,  occupying  a  breadth  of 
from  30  to  100  mttes.  It  strikes  the  Delaware  at  Trenton ;  the 
Schuylkill  sax  miles  above  Philadelphia;  the  Susquehannah 
U>0ve  the  mouth  of  Octoraro;  Gunpowder  Creek  above  Jappa} 
t)ie  Patapsa  above  Elkridge;  the  Potomac  above  Georgetown; 
(bs  Rappahaiiock  above  Frederickburgb ;  the  Pamunky  below  its 
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<^  btmc^s^  fifkv  tdH#s  ibmrn  fhrnimr^  Juties  Rii^r  at  Rich*- 
thond;  the  Apamatox  above  Fe(ef$burgh;  and  the  Roanoke 
above  Haliiax.  Throughout  all  this  extent  the  aaad  i.s  about 
twenty  feeft  in  depdi^  and  of  a  black  color;  it  reiembles  that  of 
the  adjaeent  aea^  exeept  tft  the  mouths  and  on  the  borders  of 
rivers^  wh^re,  fit  maay  places,  there  is  a  rich  stratum  ft  elajr 
and  vegetabte  soil  deposited  by  the  waters  in  their  descent  from 
the  mountains*  Povmall  observes,  *'  that  this  reef,  which  forme 
a  regular  curve,  was  the  ancient  maritime  boundary  of  America ; 
and  that  the  land  between  this  and  the  sea  may  be  denominate4l 
the  hwer  plains^  which,  when  not  penetrated  by  rivevs,  are  a 
white  sea  sand»  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  perfectly  barren ; 
but  the  borders  of  livers  are  rendered  fertile  by  the  soil  wash^ 
down  by  the  floods/' 

The  JUutAal  $M  extends,  in  an  undulating  surface,  from  the 
granitic  ridge  to  the  footxsf  the  mountains,  including  the  whole 
coast,  from  10  to  206  miles  in  breadtii.  Its  Kne  of  boundary, 
on  rtie  north*west,  passes  near  Amboy,  Trenton,  JPhiladelpbia, 
Bakimore,  Washington,  Fnsderickbu^,  Richmond,  n  little  west 
of  Halifax,  and  Payetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  Camden 
in  South  Caroiina ;  near  Columbia,  Augusta  on  the  Savannah, 
and  thence  taking  n  westerly  direction,  crosses  the  Ogeehee, 
Oakmulgee,  Alibama,  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  passes  to 
Natchez  on  the  Mississippi.  From  the  Hudson  to  the  Missis* 
sippi  river,  this  track  gradoally  enlarges  towards  tlie  latter,  ex* 
tending  up  both  its  banks  as  high  as  the  confluence  of  the  ilii* 
nois,  nearly  on  tin  equal  level,  and  rising  insensibly  towards  the 
Alleghany.  From  tihe  foot  of  tlie  mountains  to  the  sea,  there  is 
a  gradual  descent  of  above  1800  feet:  a  similar  inclination  is' 
observable  from  the  valley  of  Natchez  to  the  Bay  of  Mexicip, 
down  which  immense  masses  of  eatthy  matter  and  trees  are  an- 
nually borne  by  numerous  rivers  of  great  dimensions,,  which 
sometimes  sweM  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet^bove  the 
ordinary  level.  Proceeding  from  Georgia  to  New  York,  the  ele* 
vation  of  this  soil  above  the  level  of  the  sea  gradually  diminishes. 
It  is  formed  of  horizontal  layers  of  black  vegetable  mould,  peat^ 
gravel,  sand,  clay.  On  the  more  elevated  parts  ate  found  puddihg^ 
stone  of  a  round  form ;  in  the  lower  parts  beg- iron  and  tufa.  It 
contains  marine  shells  and  animal  remains,  of  whidh  there  are 
immense  tods,  in  the  Caroliq^  and  Georgia,  twenty  oir  thirty 
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C'lareradi,  on  tin  htuikt  of  the  KudHoi),  HO  milei  fram 
-t.  The  MtamK  tif  the  Catskill  mt-oi' 
CMU4.    &.  The  *)tll«)  i>r  Foil  Gin>ri:t 
lake  of  lti«  »MM  name,  and  a  iraci 

gr«iil  folia  of  ibe  HuJauii  lut  at  inuvtiuim.     >',    i  u\-  luckt  u 
Ticonilfrogia  are  of  feanUtitane,     7.  The  b<^<l  of  the  catarort  n 
falls  «(  the  Cuhoez  is  of  wrpeiiiiue.  .  b.  The  banki  u^  Laki 
r.hafl>tilain,  and  the  locks  which  form  the  hie  on  ivhiil-  -■_  i-i! 
llierity  o4'  Moutreal.  ore  calcnreouft.    /Vccoidiii|{  t«  tltc  <.. 
logical  n-purU  tif  Dr.  MUchell,  the  bed  of  the  Moluivl-:  m  < 
Mpniftle  the  gniliile  from  the  sandstone  couiitij  ;    ftii      . 
-cntem  side  of  HuAwa  Itivei  towarti%  the  nuith,  iheie  i'  :j  '  -.> 
fcilc  except  un  the  tract  called  the  Western  Line  of  Coini-  iv   i- 
Me  further  retnatks  that  frimi  Stocklmdge  to  Vermont  I'l.    ■ 
i»  c&lcureous :  that  tiic  bed  »f  the  river  Cvhoez  ii  of    ! 
which  substence  are  also  the  rii|iid8  of  Fort  Millar  uiO  I 
vmrU,  and  the  bed  of  the  Kywleiasw  aucaia  near  Ok  i' 
■prints.     Aceotdiitg  to  M.   Mnclure,   the  region  of 
rocki,  after  eroitiiiR  the  Mudaiio,  is  much  dimiiituhed  ii 
throug)iout  tht>  loidUle  states,  hut  it  enlarged  in  the  ,■ 
luid  again  diinioiihen  towards  iu  apparcut  exUeinirs 
Toinlii};bee  River,   where  cooiiuenco  the   aUuvial   «" 
erossin^  tlie  Hudsuti  ilivei,  its  iiuilh-wostcrti  bouiiJan . 
ten  OT  ftfteeu  tuilcH  eaptuiard  from  Eatfon  on  the  Ud  : 
few  m\\e»  eastward  of  Heading  ou  the  Schuylkill,  ai.i! 
dirton  tm  the  Su&tiuehunnalt,   wliere  it  join?  the  Uli - 
aloDR  whii'h   it  contiiiueit  to    Magulliy   Gap,  oud  (Iim 
booth •nxntrdy  direction  to  its  exUciHity.     It  varies  i<. 
ftont  20  to  IJU  Hiilcs,  aud  iiuindes  ivithUi  it  a  nnt;t  ■■ 
tion  Ktul  secondaiy  racks  from  In  to  23  nHl-"  '-    ' 
about  ;tOti  miles  iu  Icn^ih,  though  with  sonio  :. 
former  extend  from  Uhodc  Maud  to  Uo<>tor> : 
to  the  soatli-wesl  side  of  the  DeJawarc;  and  Luu..., 
(cr,  &c.  «ireich  to  the  upper  brandies  of  the  great  P^ 
iu  North  CMroHua;  fonnioi;  a  depo><it  of  great  laii;ili,  ^ 
breadth  from  two  to  fifteen  luilcs.     The  ueiimiir'.  hi 
on  the  nx'item  side  ol  C-oilQcclicut  Itiver  !>' 
Nor  iti  amp  toil,  a(,'ain  appear  south-west  of 
tlw  Urluware,  where  their  breadth  is  diini. 
luilea  nest  uf  Vork  m  Peiiiisylvauia,  and  eroMtng  iLu  Uauutiuu 
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kociis  near  FredericlLtowh  in"  Maryfemi^  they  tefminirte  a  Uttlfe 
vouth-West  of  the  Rappahanock  River.     A  bed  of  c^al,  twenty 
-miles  in  length,  and  ten  inH[>readth,  superposed  on  the  primttne 
rock,  commences  twelve  iniles  from  "Richmond.    'This  substance 
is  mixed  with  whitisih  sand^stone,  and  .argiUaceous  sehistus,  and 
exhibits  vegetable  iitipressions.   The  transition sTQck^  are  compo- 
sed ofiine  grained  limestone  of  various  hues,  mixed  'with  silex, 
white  grained  marble,  calcareous  spar^  cubical  pyi^tes^  gaieni^ 
.&c.    The  secondary  rocks  are  composed  of  sandstbn^y'liniestdne^ 
agglomerated  flints,  and  tuodire,  which  generally  covers  the  sand* 
stone  on  the  heights.    The  strata  of  the  primitive,  region,  which 
contains  a  great  variety  ^of  minerals  and  metids,  incline  to  tbfe 
southrcast  at  a  greater  angle  than  45  d^ees,^and  are  some^ 
times  almost  vertical.    The  grit,  or  sandstone, region,  comprises 
all  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Blue  "Ridge,  Alleghany,  and 
-I^aurel  Hill,  the  sources  of  the  great  Kahhaway,  and  the  4Ltiot 
or  1)0W  of  the  Alleghany  to  Georgia.^    k  does  not  appear  in  th^ 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland  mountains.     Towards 
the  north  and  north-east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  sources  of  the 
Susquehannah  and  the  Genessee;  and  the  right  bank  of'theMo«-, 
•hawk  and  the  Hudson,'  where  commence  the  slaty  schist  and 
Uiie  marble,  which  appear  to  form  the  beds  of  ^e  lakes  Genes^ 
see,  Ontario,  and  Erie.    It  was  traced  i^  Mr.  Guillamard,  from 
Philadelphia  'to  Pittsburg,  by  the  way  of  Sunbiiry,  as  far  ais  tiie 
western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  except  in  some  valKes  of  a 
calcareous  structure ;  by  M.  Volney,  across  ten  or  twelve  ridged 
in  Virginia,  Aromi  CharlottesvHIe  to  the  driver  Gauley,  ex6^pt  in 
the  vallies  of  Staunton  and  Green  JBriar,  which  are  also  calcare*^ 
ous.    in  somfs  places  it  is  blended  with  grey  and  white  quartzl 
It  sometimes  appears  in  the  granitic  and  calcareous  region^  apd 
is  most  extensive  in  Massaehussetts,  in  the  county  c/  Worcester; 
between  Green  Briar  and  Gauley  rivers,  and  from  above  thci 
sources  of  -the  Potomac  to  those  of  the  Yohogany,  In  the  track 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  Green  Gtades.  where  there  is  a  most 
brilliant  veadure. 

The  lafansition  rocks  form  a  long  and  narrow  zone,  from  20  to 
40  miles  in  breadth,  which  extends  from  beyond  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  Hudson,  to  the  south-western  borders  of  the  Tombigbee, 
The  strata  generally  dip  to  the  north-west,  and^  in  mfu^  places^ 
19.  3J  . 
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the  iaeliaation  is  less  than  forty«»fiv€  degiees*  Amoiig  tliM 
rocks  are  iauiid  limestone  of  variQus  cohNra^  brecfiaa^  silioeoo^ 
end  eelcareons  rQcks^  greywacke,  sifuieous  slate^  amygdaloid,  &c« 

The  Cakarefm^  or  Lime9tm9  Region,  includes  all  the  west- 
cfQ  or  back  couotryi  extending  between  the  ^alachian  moon* 
tains  ^nd  the  great  lakes  of  Canada,  in  one  direction^  and  firom 
the  Hadspn  to.t^e  Mississippi,  in  anotlier,  descending  as  lov/ss 
Natchez.  |t  foi(ms  the  beds  of  all  the  rivers  of  Keutneky,  from 
tt^  Kanhawajr  to  the  rapids  .of  the  Ohio.  The  limestone,i  dispo- 
jied  in  .horizontal  layers  from  one  to  several  inches  in  thickness, 
is  of  a.  dose  tei^tttre,  and  generally,  of  a  grey  color.  SomeUmes 
t^e  layers  undulate  with  the  inequalities  of  the  land.  In  thi* 
x^ion,  which  occupies  tk  surface  of  Irom  200  to  500  miles  in 
width,  coal  abounds  from  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the 
Tombigbee;  also  gypsum  and  sal  gem.  ^The  only  metals  which 
it  contains  are  pyrites  and  argillaceous  iroi^  Without  the  track 
of  limestone  above  described,  veins  of  the  same  mineral  exist  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  New  York,  along  the  extern  side 
.of  the  Blue  Rl4gi«  >  In  Ulster  coonty,  the  hills  above  Kingston 
consist  of  limestone,  in  regular  forms  of  crystalizatiou.  It  is 
^remarked,  that  the  strata  on  the  eastern  side  are  npiore  irregula^ 
generally  of  a  deep  bhie  color,  interspersed  with  veipa  of  white 
q»art3.  At  StOckbridge,  Staunton,  Fredericktowi^  York,  and 
X^anc^ter,  and  as  far  as  Nazareth,  the  indhiation  is  commonly 
from  forty  to  fifty  degrees.  The  cataract  of  Niagara  is  formed 
of  a  lin^estone  rock,  which  extends  into  the  Genessee  coonty. 
This  great  stratum  of  limestone  is  coveted  with  black  mould, 
wbieh,  on  the  slopes  and  heights,  is  but  a  few  inches  in  depth, 
but  in  the  vales  and  bottoms  increases,  in  some  places,  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet. 

M^pon  qf  Sea  £Safid.-*-This  fourth  region  comprises  all  the 
mvitime  plains,  from  Sandy  Hook,  opposite  Long  Island,  to 
Florida,  between  the  granitic  ridge  and  the  ocean,  running  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  elevated  about.  ISO  feet  above 
tide-water,  of  which  it  forms  the  limits,  occupying  a  breadth  of 
froan  30  to  100  miles.  It  strikes  the  Delaware  at  Trenton ;  the 
SchuylkiU  ax  miles  above  Philadelphia;  the  Susqnehannab 
libove  the  mouth  of  Octoraro;  Gunpowder  Creek  above  Jappa) 
ttie  Patepsii  above  .£lkridge;  the  Potomac  above  Georgetown; 
^  Rappahmock  above  Fredd^ickbttrgb ;  the  Pamunky  below  ita 
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(^  bimfc^s^  atiy  tdaHs  ibmrn  HHiHiWr }  Juties  Rivi^  al  RUsh^ 
thond;  the  Apamatox  above  Fe(ef$burgh;  and  the  Roanoke 
above  Halifeit.  Throughout  all  this  extent  the  sand  is  aboat 
twenty  feet  in  depdi^  and  of  a  black  color;  it  reiembles  that  of 
the  adjaeent  8ea>  except  tft  the  mouths  and  on  the  borders  of 
rivers^  wh^re,  hi  maay  placesi,  there  is  a  rich  stratum  ft  elajr 
and  vegetabte  soil  deposited  by  the  waters  in  their  descent  from 
the  mountains*  Povmall  observes,  *^  that  this  reef,  which  forms 
a  regular  can^,  was  the  ancient  maritime  boundary  of  America; 
and  that  the  land  between  this  and  the  sea  may  be  denominate4l 
the  hwer  plainSf  which,  when  not  penetrated  by  rivevs,  are  a 
white  sea  saml,  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  perfectly  barren  $ 
but  the  iHHrders  of  livers  ar^  rendered  fertile  by  the  soil  wash^ed 
down  by  the  floods/' 

The  JUutnal  SM  extends,  in  an  undulating  surface,  ftom  the 
granitic  ridge  to  the  footxsf  the  mountains,  including  the  whole 
coast,  from  10  to  206  miles  in  breadtii.  Its  Hne  of  l^o^ndary, 
on  rtie  north*west,  passes  near  Amboy,  Trenton,  JPhiladelpbia, 
Bakimore,  Washttigton,  Fnsderickburgb,  Richmond,  n  little  west 
of  Halifax,  and  Payetteville,  in  North  Carolina^  and  of  Camden 
in  South  Carolina ;  near  Columbia,  Augusta  on  the  Savannah, 
and  thence  taking  a  westerly  direction,  crosses  the  Ogeehee, 
Oakmulgee,  Alibama,  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  passes  to 
Natchez  mi  the  Mismssippi.  From  the  Huds€iii  to  the  Missis* 
sippi  river,  this  track  gradoally  enlarges  towards  the  latter,  ex* 
tending  up  both  its  banks  as  high  as  the  confluence  of  the  ilit* 
nois,  nearly  on  tin  equal  level,  and  rising  insensibly  towards  the 
Alleghany.  From  the  foot  of  tlie  mountains  to  the  sea,  theitf  Is 
a  gradual  descent  of  above  1800  feet:  a  similar  inclination  ia' 
observable  from  the  valley  of  Natchez  to  the  Bay  of  Mexicio, 
down  which  immense  masses  of  eaithy  matter  and  trees  are  an- 
nually borne  by  numerous  rivers  of  great  dimensions,,  which 
sometimes  sweM  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet^ove  the 
ordinary  level.  Proceeding  from  Georgia  to  New  York,  the  ele«» 
vation  of  this  soil  above  the  level  of  the  sea  gradually  diminishes. 
It  is  formed  of  horizontal  layers  of  black  vegetable  mould,  peat^ 
gravel,  sand,  day.  On  the  more  elevated  parts  ate  found  puddings 
stone  (^  a  round  form ;  in  the  lower  parts  beg- iron  and  tufa.  It 
contains  marine  shells  and  animal  remains,  of  whidh  there  are 
immense  b^s.  in  the  Caroliq^  and  Georgia^  twenty  af:  thirty 
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Claveraeky  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudaoo,  140  miles  from  the  sea* 
4.  The  Bttmmit  of  the  Catskitt  mountains  is  argtUaceoiis  or  sili- 
oeous.  5,  The  valley  of  Fort  George^  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  a  tract  of  several  miles  round  the 
great  falls  of  the  Hudson  are  of  limestone.  6.  The  rocks  of 
Ticonderoga  are  of  sandstone,  7«  The  bed  of  th^  cataract  or 
falls  of  the  Cohoez  is  of  serpentine*  ^  8.  The  banks  of^Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  rocks  which  form  the  isle  on  which  stands 
the  city  of  Montreal,  are  calcareous.  According  tQ  the  minera- 
logical  reports  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  bed  of  the  Mohawk  does  not 
separate  the  granite  from  the  sandstone  country;  for  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Hudson  River  towards  the  north^  there  is  ipo  gra- 
liite  except  on  the  tract  called  the  Western  Line  of  Connecticut. 
He  further  remarks,  that  from  Sto^kbridge  to  Vermont  the  rock 
is  calcareous:  that  the  bed  of  the  river  Cohoez  is  of  slate;  of 
which  substance  are  also  the  rapids  of  Fort  Millar  and  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  the  bed  of  the  Kyaderossa  stream  near  the  Battstown 
springs.  According  to  M.  Maclure,  the  region  of  primitive 
rocks,  after  crossing  the  Hudson,  is  much  diminished  in  breadth 
throughout  the  middle  states,  but  is  enlarged  in  the  southern, 
mid  again  diminishes  towards  its  apparent  extremity  near  the 
Tombigbee  River,  where  commences  the  alluvial  soil:  after 
crossing  the  Hudson  River,  its  north-western  boundary,  it  passes 
ten  er  fifteen  miles  eat^tward  from  Easton  on  the  Delaware,  % 
few  miles  eastward  of  Reading  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  of  Mid- 
dleton  on  the  Susquehaniiah^  where  it  joins  the  Blue  Ridge, 
along  which  it  contiimes  to  Magothy  Gap»  and  thence  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  its  extremity.  It  varies  in  breadth 
from  20  to  150  miles,  and  indudes  within  it  a  range  of  transi- 
tion  and  secondary  rocks  from  15  to  25  miles  in  breadth,  and 
about  300  miles  in  length,  though  with  some  interruptions.  The 
former  extend  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston  :  they  again  appear 
to  the  south-west  side  of  the  Delaware ;  and  traversing  Lancas* 
ter,  &c,  stretch  to  the  upper  brandies  of  the  great  Pedee  River 
in  North  Carolina ;  forming  a  deposit  of  great  length,  varying  in 
breadth  from  two  to  fifteen  miles.  The  secondary  rocks  extend 
on  the  western  side  of  Connecticut  River  from  Newhaven  to 
Northampton,  again  appear  south-west  of  the  Hudson,  cross 
the  Delaware,  where  their  breadth  is  diminished;  pass  a  few 
miles  west  of  York  in  Pennsylvania,  and  crossing  the  trausition 
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I'ocics  near  FrederieWwii  in*  Kf  aryliMni;  they  te^minirte  a  littlfe 
«outh-West  of  the  Rappahanock  River.  A  bed  of  cdal,  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  ten  inH[>readth,  superposed  on  the  primithr^ 
rock,  'commences  twelve  iniles  from 'Richmond.  This  substance 
is  mixed  with  whitisih  sand^stone,  and  .argiUaceoQS  sehistus,  and 
-exhibits  vegetable  iitipressions.  The  transition. rpcks  are  compo- 
sed of' fine  grained  limestone  of  various  hues,  mixed  'with  silex, 
,  white  grained  marble,  calcareous  spar^  cubical  pyi^tes^  galena, 
.&c.  The  secondary  rocks  are  composed  of  sandstone^'limestone^ 
agglomerated  flints,  m^wadke,  which  generally  covers  the  sand» 
/stone  on  the  heights.  The  strata  of  the  primitive  r^gidn,  which 
contains  a  great  variety  -of  minerals  and  metris,  incline  to  tbfe 
southrcast  at  a  greater  angle  than  45  degrees,^ and  are  some^ 
times  almost  vertical.  The  grit,  or  sandstone. region,  eomprises 
all  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Blue  "Ridge,  Alleghany,  and 
laurel  Hill,  the  sources  of  the  great  Kahhaway,  and  the  4LtiOt 
or  how  of  the  Alleghany  to  /Georgia.^  k  does  not  appear  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Towards 
the  north  and  north-east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  sources  of  the 
'Sustquehannah  and  the  Genessee;  and  the  right  bank  oftheMo^ 
4lawk  and  the  Hudson,-  where  commence  the  slaty  schist  and 
1>l«e  marble,  which  appear  to  form  the  beds  of  ^e  lakes  Genes-* 
aee,  Ontario,  and  Erie.  It  was  traced  bjr  Mr.  GuiUamardj  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  way  of  Sunbiiry,  as  far  ais'tiie 
western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  except  in  some  vallies  of  a 
calcareous  structure ;  by  M.  Volney,  across  ten  or  twelve  ridges 
in  Virginia,  from  CharlottesvHIe  to  the  -river  Gauley,  except  in 
Che  vallies  of  Staunton  and  Green  JBriar,  which  are  also  cdcare-^ 
ous.  in  som^  places  it  is  blended  with  grey  and  white  quartzl 
It  sometimes  appears  ijn  the  granitic  and  calcareous  region;  apd 
is  most  extensive  in  Massaehussetts,  in  the  county  i^  Worcester; 
between  Green  Briar  and  Gauley  rivers,  and  from  above  thfl 
sources  of -the  Potomac  to  those  of  the  Yohogany,  in  the  track 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  Grem  Giades.  where  there'  is  a  most 
brilliant  venclure. 

The  tfansitum  rocks  form  a  long  and  narrow  zone,  from  20  to 
40  miles  in  breadth,  which  extends  from  beyond  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  Hudson,  to  the  south-western  borders  of  the  Tombigbee, 
The  strata  generally  dip  to  the  ncnrth-west,  and^  in  mfu^  places^ 
19.  3j  . 
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die  ittdiiiaftioii  i$  leas  than  forty«»fiv€  degices*  Anumg  ttov 
rocks  are  iauiid  limestone  of  various  cohir%  brecfiaa^  siliceous 
iind  ealeareons  rocksi  greywacke,  sijioeous  skte^  amygdaloid^  &c. 

The  Cakareouf,  or  JL^ae^tom  Region,  includes  all  the  west- 
cfQ  or  bad(  couotryi  extending  between  the  ^alachian  moao» 
tains  ^nd  the  great  lakes  of  Canada,  in  one  direction^  and  from 
the  Hndspn  to.tbe  Mississippi,  in  anotlier,  descending  as  low^aa 
Natchez*  |t  fovms  the  be<ls  of  all  the  rivers  of  Kentncky,  from 
tt^  Kanhawajr  to  the  rapids  .of  the  Ohio.  The  limestane,i  diqpo- 
jed  in  berizontal  layers  frpm  one  to  several  inches  in  thickness, 
.is  of  a  dose  tej^tnre,  and  generally,  oi  a  grey  color.  Sometimes 
t^e  layers  undulate  with  the  inequalities  of  the  land.  In  this 
legion,  which  occupies  tk  surface  of  Irom  200  to  500  miles  ia 
width,  coal  abounds  from  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the 
T<iinbigbee2  also  gypsum  and  sal  gem.  ,The  only  metals  which 
it  contains  are  pyrites  and  argillaceous  iron«  Without  the  track 
of  limestone  above  described,  veins  of  the  same  mineral  exist  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  New  York,  along  the  extern  side 
.of  the  Blue  Rl4gi«  >  In  Ulster  coonty,  the  hills  above  Kingston 
consist  of  limestone,  in  regular  forms  of  crystalizatiou.  It  is 
remarked,  that  the  strata  on  the  eastern  side  are  njiore  irregula^ 
generally  of  a  deep  bhie  color,  interspersed  with  veins  of  white 
q»art3.  At  StOckbridge,  Staunton,  Fredericktowi^  York,  and 
X^anc^ter,  and  as  far  as  Nazareth,  the  inclination  is  commonly 
from  forty  to  fifty  d^ees.  The  cataract  of  Niagara  is  formed 
of  a  lin^estone  rock,  which  extends  into  the  Genessee  coonty. 
This  great  stratum  of  limestone  is  coveted  with  black  mouldy 
wbiehs  on  the  slopes  and  heights,  is  but  a  few  inches  in  depth, 
but  in  the  vales  and  bottoms  increases,  in  some  places,  to  four« 
teen  or  fifteen  feet. 

Jiegton  qf  Sea  Sand.'^Thia  fourth  r^on  comprises  all  the 
mvitime  plains,  from  Sandy  Hook,  opposite  Long  Island,  to 
Florida,  between  the  granitic  ridge  and  the  ocean,  running  from 
soulh-weist  to  north-east,  and  elevated  about.  ISO  feet  above 
tide- water,  of  which  it  forms  the  limits,  occupying  a  breadth  of 
frott  30  to  100  miles.  It  strikes  the  Delaware  at  Trenton ;  the 
SchuylkiU  sx  miles  above  Philadelphia;  the  Susquehannah 
libore  the  mouth  of  Ootoraro;  Gunpowder  Creek  above  Jappai 
ttie  Patepsii  above  £lkridge ;  the  Potomac  above  Georgetown ; 
^  Rappahmock  above  Frederickbiirgh ;  the  Pamunky  below  Ha 
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IWo  brflitrc^s^  dtiy  toA^  ihrnrn  HniMmr  $  James  Rli^r  at  Riish^ 
iftond;  the  Apamatox  above  Fe(ef$burgh;  and  the  Roanoke 
above  Halifcit.  Throughout  all  this  extent  the  sand  is  aboat 
twenty  feet  in  depdi>  and  of  a  blaek  color;  it  resembles  that  of 
the  adjacent  sea>  excepit  tft  the  mouths  and  on  the  borders  of 
rivers^  wh^re,  hi  many  place9>  there  is  a  rich  stratum  ft  clay 
and  vegetabte  soil  deposited  by  the  waters  in  their  descent  from 
the  mountains*  Pownall  observes,  *^  that  this  reef,  which  forme 
a  regular  carve,  was  the  ancient  maritime  boundary  of  America ; 
and  that  the  land  between  this  and  the  sea  may  be  denominate4l 
the  hwer  piainSj  whieh,  when  not  penetrated  by  rivam,  are  a 
white  sea  sen^y  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  perfectly  barren; 
but  the  iMHrders  of  livers  are  rendered  fertile  by  the  soil  wash^ed 
down  by  the  floods*'* 

The  JOutnal  S^il  extends^  in  an  undulating  surAice,  ftom  the 
granitic  ridge  to  the  footxsf  the  mountains,  including  the  whole 
coast,  from  10  to  206  miles  in  breadth.  Its  Nne  of  boundary, 
on  rtie  ndrth*west,  passes  near  Amboy,  Trenton,  JPhiladeipbia, 
Bakimore,  Washington,  Fnederickburgb,  Richmond,  a  little  west 
of  Halifiax,  and  Payetteville,  in  Nort^  Carolina,  and  of  Camden 
in  South  Carolina ;  near  Columbia,  Augusta  on  Che  Savannah, 
and  thence  taking  a  westerly  direction,  crosses  the  Ogeehee, 
Oakmulgee,  Alibama,  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  passes  to 
Natchez  mi  the  Mississippi.  From  the  Hudson  to  the  Missis* 
sippi  river,  this  track  gradually  enlarges  towards  tlie  latter,  ex* 
tending  up  both  its  banks  as  high  as  the  confluence  of  the  ilii* 
nois,  nearly  on  an  equal  level,  and  rising  inisensibly  towards  the 
Alleghany.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  them  is 
a  gradual  descent  of  above  1800  feet:  a  similar  inclination  ia' 
observable  from  the  valley  of  Natchez  to  the  Bay  of  Mexic^o, 
down  which  immense  masses  of  eatthy  matter  and  trees  are  an- 
nually borne  by  numerous  rivers  of  great  dimenaions,.  which 
aometimes  sweM  tothe  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
ordinary  level.  Proceeding  from  Georgia  to  New  York,  the  ele* 
vation  of  this  soil  above  the  level  of  the  sea  gradually  diminishes. 
It  is  formed  of  horizontal  layers  of  black  vegetable  mould,  peat^ 
gravel,  sand,  day.  On  the  more  elevated  parts  are  found  puddings 
atone  (^  a  round  form ;  in  the  lower  parts  bog- iron  and  tufa.  It 
contains  marine  shells  and  animal  remains,  of  whidh  there  are 
immense  b^s.  in  the  Caroliq^  and  Georgia^  twenty  oif  thirty 
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miles  fnmi  the!  borders  of  the  sea^  aod  a#tlie  depth  of  dghtettf 
or  twenty  feet.  In  Maryland,  a  ridge  of  sandstone  nins  in  m. 
parallel  directioR  f^  the  primitive. ridge»  and  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  sooth.  The  banks  of  the  Mississippi^-  to  the  dis* 
tance  of  more  than  300  miles  from  the  sea,  are  formed  of  trunks 
of  tree^  cemented  by  mttd> .  which  have  gradually  risen  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feefr  above  the'  adjacent  land.  The  valley  o€ 
Natchez,  which  is  thirty  miles  wide,  has  been  formed  by  tbe 
deposits  of  the  Mississippi.  This  soil,  at  the  town  of  Natchez,. 
0  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  *^  On  the  shores  of 
York  river,''  says  the  author  of  the  British  Spy,  ^^  the  bones  of 
whales  abound,  and  in*  washing-  the  sand  beach  of  that- river,  du- 
ring the  recess  of  the  tide,  and  looking  up  nt  tbe  high<  eiiff  or 
bank  above,  we  find  strata  of  sea  shells  in  perfect  preservation, 
of  the  same  kind- as  thoie' which  lie  on  the  beach  under  the  feet, 
interposed  with  strata  of  earth,  (the  joint  result^  no  doubt,  of 
sand  and  putrid  vegetables,^  exhibitii^  at  once  a  sample  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  adjacent  soil  had  been  formed^  and  proof 
of  the  comparatively  recent  subridence  of  the  waters''  In  tbe 
district  of  Columbia,  neiar  the  capital,  mineralized  wood^  and 
trunks  in  a  natural  state,  have  been  dug  up  from  the  depth  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  feet.  In  cutting  the  Santee  canal,  in  South 
Carolina,  several  teeth  of  the  sbatk  were  found,  one  of  which 
is  four  inches  long^  and  its  base  three  and  three  quarters.  On 
-the  banks  of  tbe  Meberim  River,  ill  I^th  Carolina,  tbe  skele- 
ton of  a  shark,  forty  feet  in  length,  has  beeti' lately  discovered; 
one  of  the  vertebra  weighs  twelve  pounds  and  a  half,  a  tooth 
sixteen  ounces.  The  great  rise  of  James  River,,  in  September 
1816,  when  its  waters .  covered  the  wharfs  six  or  seven  feet  in 
depth,  gave  rise  to  the  following  calculation:  allowing  the  river 
liere  (Richmond)  to  be  2000  feet  in  widths  and  the  water,  on  an 
average,  to  be  six  feet  deep)  tbe  waters  moving  at  the  rate  of 
ten  feet  a  second,  (a  calculation  within  tbe  bounds  of  reality,) 
then  7)200,000  cubic  feet,  or  200,000  tons  pass  every  minute. 
The  water  is  very  yellow,  probably  a  twenty* fifth  part  is  earth; 
supposing  this,  when  deposited,  to  weigh  double  the  same  bulk 
of  water,  there  would  be  663,000  square  feet ;  now,  by  extract- 
ing the  cube  root,  we  have  the  cubic  bulky  which  is  only  eighty- 
six  feet,  which  would  cover  a  square  mile  about  one- third  of  a 
.s(}uare  ioch.    This  deposition,  though  slow  in  its  progress,  will 
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yet,  in  process  of  time,  make  great  encroachments  on*  the  At-^ 
lan^ic.    Mr.  Melish,  estimating  the  Mississippi  at  two  miles  in 
breadth)  twenty  feet  in  dej^h,  and  its  mean  velocity  four  miles 
an  hour,  found  the  discbarge  of  water  to  be  94,000,000  of  gal- 
lons per  second.     But  Mr*  Bradbury,  who  has  since  considered 
this  subject,  remarks  that,  according  to  these  data,  the  quantity 
is»only  )  85537,325  gallons,  and  that  this  estimate  was  made  on 
the  dimensions  ot  this  river  near  its  mouth,  without  considering 
the  waCer  which  escapes  by  the  different  bayous.   That  the  depth 
is  also  grei^er  than  forty  feet  >  for  in  no  place,  from  Orleans  to  its 
mouthy  is  it  less  than  thirteen  fathoms,  or  seventy- eight  feet;  and 
that  the  mean  state  of  the  river,  when  it  maintains  its  full  ihag* 
nitude,  from  below  Red  River  to  the  Bayon  Chiffalie,  a  distance 
of  three  milesy  is  perhaps  about  60,000,000  gallons  per  second, 
(p.  239.)  In  the  southern  states  the  rivers  often  change  their  beds^ 
and  the  land,^  in  many  parts^  has,  within  a  short  period  of  time^ 
encroached  upon  the  ocean.    On  the  coast  of  North  Carolina^ 
at  Cape  Lookout,  there  was  a  harbour,  which  in  1771,  was  ca^ 
pable  of  receiving  a  hundred  sail,  and  now  the  whole  is  solid 
ground.    Dr.  Mitchell  remarks^  that  from  the  Bay  of  New  York 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  low,  flat,  sandy  beach ;  the  soil,^  for 
a  great  distance  from  it,  sandy  and  barren,  in  which  nothing  is 
to  be  found,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
but  beds  of  sea-shells  instead  of  stones,  metals,  and  other  mi- 
nerals. 

Lakes  that  have  disappeared* — Mr  Volney  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  chain  of  Blue  Mountains  was  once  entire,  and  the  great  val- 
ley to  the  west  a  lake  or  internal  sea,  which  became  dry  by 
openings  that  gradually  deepened,  and  afforded  passage  to  the 
great  rivers.  He  remarks,  that  this  operation  would  not  be  dif* 
ficult,  as  this  ridge  is  not  entire,  but  composed  of  separate  blocks 
of  various  dimensions,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  with 
earth.  In  proportion  as  these  openings  were  made  the  waters 
sunk,  forming  small  lakes,  by  the  heights  or  ridges  which  rosk 
above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  primitive  gaps,  and  at  last 
became  dry  by  the  deepening  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The 
waters  of  the  Hudson  were  shut  up  by  the  transverse  ridge  called 
the  Highlands,  and  raised  thereby  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
probably  connected  with  lakes  George  and  Champlain.  The 
formation  of  the  Coboez  took  place  after  the  disruption,  at  West 
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ToinL  Tht  Ohio,  dammed  up  by  a  ridge  at  Silver  GreA,  hr 
by  some  dther  eminence,  wouM  form  a  lake  of  vast  extent,  for 
the  land  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  -the  great  lakes  is  so  level, 
that  a  mound  2()0  feet  in  height,  placed  at  the  above  creek, 
would  not  only  spread  the  waters  towards  Lake  Ene,  but  extend 
them  from  the  rampart  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  beds  of  coal,  in  the  vale  of  the  Ohio,  u^er^ 
most  probably,  formed  by  the  trees  deposited  by  the  rivers  flow- 
ing from  the  Alleghany  and  Laurel  ridges.  An  examination  of 
some  of  the  fossil  shells  at  this  country  led  Lamark  to  tha  same 
dpinion,  that  it  must  have  been  once  covered  with  water.  Of  this 
the  salines  aflford  another  proof,  the  richest  of  which  contiuns  one- 
dghteenth  of  the  whole  weight  in  salt,  while  the  northern  seas 
contain  but  one-thirty-seconcf,  and  thooe  within  the  tropics  one- 
twelfth  part.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  essay  oh  the  medical  topogram 
phy  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Mohawk,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  tract  west  of  the  little  foils,  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  has  been  once  a  lake.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  hills,  of  the  limestone,  shells,  and  loose  stones, 
confirm  his  opinion ;  and,  nearly  a  mile  below  the  present  Mls^ 
the  rock  in  several  places,  is  excavated  in  large,  circular,  and 
smooth  cavities,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  above  the  highest 
water. 

JEartAgaafeef.-^-On  the  maritime  coast  earthquakes  have  been 
numerous  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  English  colonists,  in  1628. 
The  first  is  thus  described  in  the  history  of  the  earliest  establish- 
ments, entitled.  Wonder-working  Pmvidence,  (page  131.)  This 
year,  (1638,)  the  first  day  of  the  fovrth  month,  aboot  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Lord  caosed  a  great  and  terrible 
eartiiqnake,  which  was  general  throug^ost  all  the  English  plan- 
tations. The  motion  of  the  earth  was  such,  that  it  caused  divers 
men,  (that  had  never  known  an  earthquake  before,)  being  at 
work  in  the  fieMs,  to  caat  dovm  their  working  tools,  and  run, 
with  ghastly  terrified  looks,  to  the  next  company  they  could 
meet  witlial.  It  came  from  the  western  and  uninhabited  part  of 
this  wiMemess,  and  went  the  direct  course.  In  the  course  of 
150  years  firom  that  period,  mention  is  made  of  forty-five ;  and 
Mr.  Volney  remarks,  that  the  line  of  this  subterraneous  fire  tuns 
north-west  and  south-west,  aflhcting  very  much  the  direction  of 
the  sea  and  Lake  Ontario,  the bedof  which  bke  be  supposes  to 
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]>e  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano*  This  opinion  i# 
strengthened  by  its  circular  form;  by  its  fathomless  depths  eve^ 
near  the  shores,  and  by^  volcanic  substanoe;^  found  th^reiii^  Ifi 
1812,  New  Madrid,  on  the.  Mississippi  rivelTj  was  nearly  destroy* 
ed  by  an  earthquake*  . 

.  Of  the  extent  and  quality  qf  the  land  susceptible  of  cuUwa^ 
/u)n.«— According  to  the  calculations  of  Hutchins,  the  boundary 
-of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  the  peace  of  1783,  circum-^ 
scril^d  a^  surface  of  about  1,000,000  of  English  square  miles,  or 
640,000,000  acres,  51,000,000  of  which  are  covered  with  the 
water  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
table  made  by  computation,  and  not  by  actual  survey : 


Lake  Superior,       •        - 

Lake^f  the  Wooda^    -        -        - 

Rain  Lake,    -        •    .    - 

Red  Lake,  -        -        .        - 

Lake  Michigan,      ~        .        •        . 

Bay  Puan,  -        -        -        - 

Lake  Huron,  -        -  .      - 

Lake  St.  Clair,  •        •        * 

Lake  £rie^  (western  part  of^)   - 

Sundry  small  lakes  and  rivers. 

Lake  Ontario,        ^        «        -        * 

Lake  Champluu^        .        •        ,. 

Chesapeak  Bay, 

Albemarle  Bay,  •>        •• 

Delaware  Bay,       •        - 

All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen  states. 


21,952,780  acres* 
1,133,800 

165,200 

551,000 

10,368,000 

1,216,000 

5,009,920 

89,500 

2,662,800 

301,000 
2,390,000 

500,000 
1,700,000  . 

330,000 

630,000 
2,000,000         , 


51,000,000  acres* 


The  name  of  western  country,  now  extending  to  Louisiana, 
includes  the  state  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alibama  territory, 
and  state  of  Mississippi,  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio  river ;  on  the 
north,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  the  north'^west 
territory,  all  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  th^ 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio.  The  state  of  Louisiana  and  th^ 
Missouri  territory,  of  great  extent,  lie  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  region,  extending  from  the  Alleghany  moun^ 
tains,  on  the  east,  and  from  th^  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  soutb|  to 
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the  great  l^kes  on  the  north,  and  on  the  west  to  €tie  high  ehaiR 
called  Rocky,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  contitins  nearly  a  thousand 
xnillions  of  acres.    This  immense  surface  is  intersected  by  in- 
numerable rivers  and  streams,  «ome  of  which  far  surpass  the 
greatest  of  Europe,  and  afford  an  internal  ,navigatton  for  ships 
and  boats  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  miles,    in  spring,  during 
the  rise  of  the  waters,  those  of  Lake  Michigan  form  a  commo- 
nication  with  the  Illinois  ttver,  and  afford  an  uninterrupted  pas- 
sage for  boats  by  this  channel  to  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  river. 
No  plan  has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  generad  or  state  govern- 
ment, for  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  soH  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, through  the  mod^  of  fixing  the  value  of  lands  by  assessorsi 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  direct  tax,  will,  in  a  Abort  time, 
afford. materials  for  this  calculation.    From  <he  Atlantic  to  the 
bottom  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  the  country  Is  generally 
cultivated  and  settled,  though  there  are  ^lany  tracts  of  sandy  or 
meagre  soil  which  do  not  admit  of  a  tKide  population.    The 
mountains  themselyes  are,  jn  general,  too  steep  and  rugged  for 
agricultural  purposes,  except  jn  soitie  parts  of  Virginia,  where 
they  terminate  in  an  ^nost  even  surface  of  considej:abte  extent. 
The  vallies  formed  by  the  great  ridges  are  generally  fertile;  and 
the  immense  country  to  the  west  of  the  Apalachian,  or  endless 
chain,  forming  an  elevated  plain  extending  to  the  great  lakes,  is 
supposed  to  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  arable  surfece  than 
.any  country  of  Europe,  covered  with  fine  forests,  here  and  there 
intersected  by  natural  meadows  of  remarkable  fertility.     The 
climate  is  so  mild  that  the  labors  of  the  plough  are  seldom  in- 
terrupted by  the  frost.      There  are  few  steep  hills,  rocks  or 
stones.     The  deep  vegetable  mould  reposes  on  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone.    The  country  is  tvery  where  intersected  by  rivers  and 
streanis.    These  advantages^  so  important  in  the  formation  of 
agricultural  establishments,  first  struck  the  attention  of  some  in* 
dividuals  in  the  year  1^75,  who  established  themselves  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  migration  thither  was  thencefprth  so  considerar 
ble,  that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  the  population,  though 
constantly  annoyed  by  the  neighbouring  Indians,  increased  to 
the  number  of  30,000.     In  1810,  i(  was  found  to  be  406,511, 
at  which  period  that  pf  the  new  territories  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ohio  were  increasing  nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

This  country,  formerly  called  the  "  territory  north-west  qfihe 
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Ql^"  frpni  the  situation  wiUi  fcgard  to  this  river^  extending  to 
•the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  a|id  on  the  north  to  the  I^ie  of 
hpundary  running  through  the  great  lakes,  contained,  according 

.  to  Hutchins,  ^,040,000  acres^  pf  which  43,040,000  are  water^ 
leaving  220,000,000  of  iMcres  of  soil.  The  country  An  the  west 
«ide  of  the  Mississippi,  known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  is  less 
fertile  than  on  the  eastern  side.  The  lands  of  this  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  Stiates  have  been  computed  at  400,000,000 

,  of  lucres,,  one  half  of  which  h^s  been  said  to  be  uninhabitable. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  grounded  on  the  want  of  timber  for 

I  buildings,  fuel,  and  fences,  without  considering  how  this  article 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  substitution  of  others  whi«h  the 
country  affords.  Beds  of  coal  have  been  seen  in  several  places 
near  the  surface ;  and  the  subsoil  dmost  every  where  consists  of 

I  ;a  tenacious  clay  of  which  bricks  may  be  manufactured,  or  mud 
walls  made  like  those  of  Ireland.  Besides,  trees  may  be  planted, 
which,  in  a  short  time,  will  supply  ail  the  necessary  use^  of  tim- 
ber in  relation  to  domestic  and  agricultural  life.  Mr.  Bra^ury 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Prairie  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
peopled  and  cultivated,  «id  he  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
tries in  the  worlds  If,  says  he,  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge, 
from  travelling  nearly  500  miles  through  it,  I  must  pronounce 
the  soil  to  be  excellent,  and  in  almost  every  part  where  I  saw  it 
in.  a  state  of  nature,  it  was  covered  with  the  finest  verdure  ima^- 
ginable.  (p.  272.)  Towards  the  borders  of  Mexico  there  is  an 
immense  plain  of  sand,  almost  without  any  vegetable  produc- 
tions ;  and,  ki  general,  the  country  is  very  thinly  wooded,  where- 
as, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  whole  sur- 
face, from  the  Apalachian  mountains  to  the  great  lakes,  is  co- 
vered in  its  natural  state  with  immense  forests,  except  those 
.tracts  known  by  the  name  of  Prairies,  or  natural  meadows, 
which  are  rematkable  for  their  great  fertility.  In  general,  the 
.soil  from  the  Nevesink  hills  in  Jersey,  to  the  extremity  of  Geor- 
.gia,  between  the  lower  falls  and  the  sea,  40  or  50  miles  in 
breadth,  consists  of  sand,  except  along  the  borders  of  rivers, 
which  are  rendered  .extremely  fertile  by  the  soil' washed  down  by 
the  floods.  From  this  ridge  to  that  chain  of  hills  called  the 
South  Mountain,  a  distance  of  from  50  to  70  miles,  which  may 
•be  denominated  the .  Upland^  there  are  stripes  of  different  kinds 
of.  Boil^  and  subsoil,  for  some  scores  of  miles  in  lengthy  and  In 

19.  3  K 
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some  places  overlaid  with  little  ridges  and  chains  of  hills,  Thi 
declivity  of  the  whole  gives  great  rapidity  to  the  streams,  and 
the  violent  gusts  of  rain  have  washed  it  all  into  gullies,  and  car^ 
ried  down  the  soil  to  enrich  the  bdrders  of  the  rivers  in  the  lower 
plmns.  These  inequalities  render  half  the  country  now  easily 
capable  of  culture,  and  impoVerish.it  when  turned  with  the 
plough,  by  the  constant  washing  away  of  the  richer  mould  that 
covers  the  surface.  Between  the  Soi|th  IVfountaiq  and  the  high- 
er chain  of  the  Endless  mountains,  there  is  a  valley  of  pretty 
even  good  land,  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles  wide,  which  is  the 
most  considerable  quantity  of  valuable  land  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  runs  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  ani 
Virginia. 

The  soil  of  New  England  is  most  fertile  in  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  parts,  consisting  of  a  black  mould  on  a  Ted  loam, 
or  clay.  Some  tracts  are  stony,  some  sandy,  and  others  clayey. 
The  low  lands  afford  fine  meadows  and  pasture ;  and  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  soil,  almost  the  whole  of  which,  in  Connecti*- 
cut,  Massachussetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  has  been  cleared,  ex- 
cept spiots  reserved  for  fuel,  and  the  sides  and  summits  of  the 
mountains.  The  soil  of  New  York  in  general  exceeds  that  of 
Maryland  :  on  the  coast  it  is  sandy ;  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea  it  swells  into  fine  hills,  many  of  which  have  a  rich  deep 
sAl.  Between  these  there  are  fine  vajlies,  with  a  rich  Uad^ 
mould,  red  loam,  or  friable  clays;  ail  covered  in  thje  patural 
state,  with  fine  forest  trees.  The  Hudson  River  passes  through 
a  fine,  dry  and  low  country,  and  its  banks,  now  covered  with 
plantations  and  farms,  exhibit  a  wonderful  variety  of  situations 
and  scenery.  Vast  tracts  in  the  western  parts  are  yet  unsettled. 
The  lands  alon^  the  Mohawk  River  are  excellent,  as  are  alsQ 
those  in  the  Genessee  country,  where  large  tracts,  without  woods, 
are  so  covered  with  grass  as  to  conceal  an  ox  from  the  sight  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the  path.  In  Jersey  the  soil  in 
general  is  sandy  or  marshy,  ai\d  inferior  to  that  of  New  York. 
On  the  Rariton  and  other  streams  the  soil  is  richer;  the  country 
variegated,  and  almost  entirely  cultivated.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  is  every  kind  of  soil.  The  soil  in  the  maritime  parts  ge- 
nerally consists  of  a  light  sandy  loam :  in  the  back  parts  there 
are  immense  tracts  of  a  rich  loam,  or  black  mould.  The  mea- 
do ws  along  the  Ddaware  and  Schuylkill  are  pove?ed  witli  a  hx* 
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Hrlatit  herbage.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  surface  along 
the  sea-coast,  for  above  100  miles,  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  spread 
with  marshes  and  swamps,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
where  there  is  a  fine  black  mould  of  more  than  a  foot  deejp.  In 
the  next  100  miles,  and  at  the  distance  of  from  100  to  150 
miles  from  the  coast,  the  country  rifles  with  an  unequal  surface, 
to  meet  the  range  of  Alleghaoy  mountains;  and  jiresents  a  beau- 
tiful appearance,  spread  with  fine  forests,  and  intersected  with 
navigable  rivers.  It  is  also  very  fertile  throughout  all  the  back, 
parts.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  in  Virginia,  between 
Green  Briar  and  Gauley  Rivers,  elevated  2400  feet  above  the 
sea ;  and  all  the  high  country,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Green 
G2ade^,  extending  from  the  heads  of  the  Potomac  to  those  of' 
Yoghogheny,  are  covered  with  fine  woods  and  herbage.  But  the 
Gauley  Ridge,  and  Laurel  Hill  are  dry  and  «tony,  with  not  more 
than  one  tenth  part  .capable  of  cultivation.      .    . 

The  ^ates  of  Ohio. and  Kentucky  are  the  most  fruitful. iai 
North  America.  The  lands  have  a  greater  depth  and  fertility. 
Natural  meadows  of  great  extent  furnish  fine  pasture. ,  Ti^e  clW 
mate  is  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  tree, 
and  silk  worm.  In  many  parts  of  Kentucky,  the  soil  is  so  fertile 
as  to  be  too  rich  fpr  wheat.  On  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Ohio,  there  are  large  natural  meadows  from  20  to  50  miles  in 
circuit,  of  which  the  soil  is  extremely  rich ;  and  there  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  waste  land,  for  most  of  the  hills  admit  of 
cultivation  to  the  very  summit.  The  soil  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  North.  Carolina  is  flat  and  sandy,  except  along  the  boiders  of 
the  rivers,  and  swampy  places,  which  are  very,  unhealthy.  In  the 
back  parts  the  soil  is  a  rich  black  mould,  and  very  fertile.  In 
South  Carolina,  the  maritime  parts,  to  the  distance  df  a  hui^- 
dred^iles  firom  the  coast,  consist  of  a  white  dry  sand,  covered 
with  pines,  intersected  by  narrow  stripes  of  a  black  rich  sand, 
which  run  between  the  swamps  and  the  pine  barrens,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  creeks  or  rivers.  The  first  poor  soil  oc- 
cupies nearly  four-fifths  of  the  surface.  The  sand  hills,  which 
extend  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  in  breadth,  from  Sayannah 
River  to  the  upper  part  of  Pedee  River,  and  thence  into  North 
Carolina,  are  in  general  unproductive :  but  the  hilly  country,  ex- 
tending to  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  is  covered  with  pine  trees, 
or  spreading  into  extensive  i^eudows,  with  a  dry,  rich,  and  deep 
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soil*    The  climate  id  also  itiild,  healthy  and  ajpeeable.    The  mA 
of  Table  Mbunlain,  the  most  elevated  in  this  state,  stCaated 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  northern  boundary,  19  described 
to  be  peculiarly  good)  and  abundantly  covered  with  the  Vwpsm 
and  other  shrubs,  and  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  grass.    The 
toil  of  the  other  mountains  is  more  sterile  and  stony :  but  fine 
rivulets  spring  almost  firom  their  summits,  which  are  bordered 
with  b^^utifiil  shrubs.     The  soil  of  Georgia^  in  the  roaridme 
and  inland  parts,  resembles  that  6f  Southi  Carolina.    The  flat 
country  extends  to  the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  sea, 
attd  thencfe  to  the  Apalachian  Mountains;  100  more,  there  is  a 
high  dry  surface  with  waving  hills,  equal,  if  not  exceeding  in 
fertility,  the  back  parts  of  South  Carolina.   The  soil  of  Tennes- 
see is  in  general  fertile  on  the  Mississippi  and   Cumberland 
rivers ;  it  consists  of  light  black  earth  with  a  mixture  of  sand. 
The  whole  country  of  Louisiana,  firom  the  sea  to  the  moatb  of 
Red  River,  350  miles  in  length  and  dO  in  breadth,  is  intersected 
by  lakes  and  morasses,  excq)t  along  the  water  ccrarses,  and  a 
small  ridge  below  Coupee.    Alt  Lower  Louisiana  has  been  eri« 
delitly  formed  from  the  sea.   The  basis  of  the  soil  is  a  fine  whitlf 
sand,  and  trees  and  marine  shells,  buried  at  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  are  found  at  the  distance  of  100  leagues  finom  the  gulf. 
The  state  of  Mississippi,  in  the  maritime  parts,  tesembles  the 
southern  countries,  coiisisling  of  sandjr  tracts  covered  vnth  white 
pine,  swampd,  and  marshes,  esbcept  along  the  banks  fjl  the 
rivers,  which  are  extremely  fertile.    The  new  state  of  Indiana 
and  the  Illinois  territory  rank  among  the  most  firuitfiil  and  most 
agreeable  in  the  United  States^  abounding  in^higb>  dry^  and  billy 
tracts. 
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SECTION  V. 


MASSACHUSSETTS. 


SlTUATION.'^Between  4P  13',  and  42*^  52'  north  latitude 
and  3^  20',  and  6^  55'  east  longitude  from  Washington. 

Extent. — It  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  to 
the  state  of  New  York  on  the  west,  and  its  length,  computed  by 
the  northern  boundary,  which  separates  it  from  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  is  130  miles ;  by  the  southern  boundary,  which 
separates  it  from  Connecticut  atid  Rhode  Island,  190.  Its  gene- 
ral breadth  is  about  50  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  100;  and 
near  Cape  Cod  it  contracts  to  about  15  miles. 

Area. — 6250  square  miles. 

ilf  ouhfain^.-^t>ifFerent  ridges  of  mountains  intersect  the  west- 
em  parts,  one  of  which,  named  Hoosack  mountain,  has  an  ele- 
vation of  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  Saddle 
mountain,  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  state,  rises  to  4000 
feet.  Between  these  ridges  the  country  is  hilly,  and,  in  many 
parts,  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  western  side  of  mount 
Holyoke,  three  ttiiles  from  Northampton^  is  composed  of  basaltic 
columns,  resembling  those  of  the  Giants'  Causeway  in  Ireland^ 
extending  to  the  distance  often  or  twelve  rods,  and  rising  to  the' 
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heiglit  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet.     The  4iameter  of  the 
prisms,  which  are  truly  hexagonal,  is  from  two  to  five  feet. 

Soil. — The  predominating  soil  of  the  hills  and  mountains  is  a 
brown  loam,  mixed  with  sand,  gravel  i^d  clay.  That  of  the 
plains  covered  with  white  pine  is  a  light  loaln ;  and  in  those  co- 
vered with  yellow  pine,  it  consists  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  val- 
leys which  have  a  rich  soil  are  the  only  tracts  free  from  loose 
stones  and  gravel.  In  general,  the  soil  of  the  south-eastern 
counties  is  light  and  sandy,  aod  not  so  favorable  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  as  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  parts.  The 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  from  two  to  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

Temperature.-^^The  climate  of  Massacbussetts  is  much  warmer 
in  summer  and  colder  in  winter  than  in  the  same  parallel  of  Eu- 
rope; and  the  changes  of  temperature  are  more  rapid.  At  Salem 
the  difference  during  the  year,  is  nearly  US''  of  Fahrenheit} 
while  at  Rome  it  is  but  84^,  at  Marseilles  69^,  and  at  Padaa 
88^^.    The  mean  monthlv  variation  is  about  50^  in  January,  and 
34^  in  July.    The  daily  variation  in  winter  is  about  8^;  in  sam^ 
mer  12^  or  13^.     The  mean  temperature,  or  that  of  deep  wtfib 
or  caverns,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  nearly  49^.     The  winter 
commences   about   the   middle  of  December^   and   terminates 
about  the  middle  of  March.     During  this  period  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  which^  in  the  mountainous  parts^  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  depth.     The  thermometer  (Fabren.)  ranges 
generally  between  43^  and  10,  and  the  mercury  has  sometimes 
fallen  to  20''  below  zero.     On  the  12th  of  Febmary,  1817,  in 
some  places,  it  sunk,  even  to  30^,  at  K>un-rise.    The  ice  of  the 
rivers  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  loaded  waggons ;  and  some- 
times the  sea  is  frozen  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast. 
In  1807  the  ice  that  floated  down  the  Deerfield  river  was  two 
feet  nine  ihches  in  thickness,  and  the  level  ground^  near  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  three  feet. 
This  great  degree  of  cold  was  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
north- west  winds,  which  pass  over  an  extensive  uncultivated  and 
frozen  country.     The  spring  season  is  of  short  duration^  termi- 
nating before  the  close  of  May ;  but  during  this  period  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation  is  uncommonly  rapid.    The  heat  of  summer 
is  often  so  great,  tRat  the  mercury,  for  more  than  a  month,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  solstice,  remains  above  77**  \  wnac- 
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times  it  rises  to '86^  and  90%  and  in  the  year  1811  was  observ* 
ed,  at  Cambridge,  at  the  height  of  lOli^.  The  temperature^ 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  particularly  near  the  sea  coast/ 
is  liable  to  great  changes.  In  the  months  of  January  and  Fe- 
bruary it  sometimes  varies  from  14^  to  28^,  in  the  course  of 
};wenty-four  hours.  Similar  changes  take  place  in  summer.  At 
noon  the  mercury  is  sometimes  a{  90^  ;  the  ensuing  night  it  falls 
to  60^.  From  the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  October  the  weather, 
in  common  seiisons,  is  sufficiently  warm  to  render  fires  unneces- 
sary. The  autumn  affords  six  weeks  of  a  delightful  temperature^  ' 
and  closes  frequently  with  a  period  of  two  or  three,  weeks  of 
south-west  winds,  which  has  been  called  the  Indian  summer. 

Minerals.-i^There.ate  iroti  ores  in  different  parts  of  the  state; 
particularly  in  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,,  and  Berkshire. 
In  the  former  bog  pre  forms  the  bed  of  several  ponds.     Copper 
me  is  found  at  Leverett,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  at 
Attleborough,   in  Bristol.      Galena^  or  lead  grey  is  found  at 
Southampton,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  is  wrought  by  a 
company,  associated  at  Boston  for  that  purpose.     The  vein  is 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  extends  from  Montgome- 
ry to  Hatfield,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.   The  produce  of  lead 
is  from  50  to  60  per  cent.     Black  lead  has  been  discdvered  at 
Brimfield  in  Hampshire;  sulpkuret  of  antinumy  near  South  Had- 
ley;  andbaryies  (sulphate)  at  Hatfield  and  Northampton.   Mar- 
ble of  various  colors,  and  rather  coarse  texture,  has  been  found 
in  Berkshire  county,  in  Lanesboreugh,  Sheffield,  Dsdton,  and 
Pittsfield.    At  the  last  mentioned  place  a  species  of  elastic  mar- 
ble has  been  lately  discovered,  a  specimen  of  which,  presented 
to  the  New  York  Philosophical  Society,  was  four  feet  in  length, 
three  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  in  thickness.    Another,  after- 
wards procured  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  was  twenty- two  inches  in 
breadth,  five  feet  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  con- 
taiping  a  mass  of  2640  cubic  inches.     The  color  is  of  a  snowy 
whiteness,  and  so  great  is  its  elasticity,  that,  when  supposed  at 
the  two  extremities,  it  bends  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  forms 
a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  depth  of  which  is  two  inchies.    Expo- 
sed to  heat,  it  loses  its  flexibility,  which  it  recovers  when  plun- 
ged in  water,  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Mead,  by  whom 
this  property  was  first  discovered. 
.    Slate. — There  is  a  quarry  in  Bernardstown,  in  Fr^klin  coun- 
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ty,  which  18  chiely  employed  for  tomlMtones.  Soapgtrnie^  or  «<e« 
atitef  exists  in  Middlefield^  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  twenty- 
one  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  and  is  found  in  regular 
atrata  of  five  feet  in  depth.  When  taken  from  the  quarry,  it 
may  be  sawn  with  as  much  facility  as  hard  timber.  It  is  em- 
ployed  for  building  houses ;  an^  also  for  chimneys  and  stoves, 
being  found  to  resist  a  common  fire  heat  for  many  years. 

Limestone  abounds  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  and  is  manu- 
jactured  into  lime  for  building  and  manure.  Sand,  of  a  white 
icolor,  is  found  in  extensive  beds,  on  a  high  hill  in  Cheshire,  and 
Is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Mixed  with  lime,  it  fonas 
an  excellent  mortar  for  building.  Serpentine,  near  Newbury 
port,  of  a  deep  or  blackish  green,  and  very  beautiful.  It  is  (oand 
in  beds  of  granular  limestone.  Turkey,  or  wMtstone,  is  found 
at  Dorchester,  presenting  alternate  strata  of  white  and  brownish 
Ted.  Ochres,  yellpw  and  red,  and  pipe^clay,  have  been  found  at 
Martha's  Vineyard..  Anthracite,  or  blind'coal,  which  is  used  at 
a  pigment,  is  found  near  Worcester.  * 

Mineral  Waiers.-^Those  in  th«s  town  of  Sym,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  are  most  frequented.  The  mineral  waters  in  Boston 
and  in  Brighton,  about  five  miles  distance  from  each  other,  are 
eaid  to  possess  qualities  similar  to  those  of  Ballstown.  None  of 
these  waters  have  bieen  properly  aiiaiy^Eed. 

Vegetable  Kingdom. — Forest  Trees. — ^The  hilly  and  mouur 
t^nous  country  produces  oak,  walnut,  pine,  birch,  maple,  ash, 
^edar,  cherry,  chesnut,  poplar,  bitternut,  and  boxwood.  The 
pine  is  almost  the  only  tree  that  grows  on  the  plains.  The  val« 
lies  and  banks  of  the  rivers  produce  elm,  cherry,  maple,  button- 
wood,  aspen,  and  bitternut.  The  red  cedar  is  found  on  a  dry, 
gravelly,  and  almost  barren  soil ;  the  white  species,  in  low  mar* 
ftiy  situations,  called  Cedar  swamps.  In  1736,  a  white  pine 
was  cut,  a  little  above  Dunstable,  near  Merrimack  river^  the 
thick  end  of  which  was  seven  feet  eight  inches  diameter.  Colo- 
nel Dudley,  in  his  surveys  of  new  townships,  about  50  or  6<) 
nriles  inland,  observed  white  ash  trees  straight  and  without 
branches,  for  about  80  feet,  and  about  three  feet  diameter  at  tlie 
.  hick  end. 

Last  qf  the  Principal  Forest  Trees. 
Ash,  mountain,    -        •        •        Sorbus  aucuparia. 

fhite,      •        -        *        .    ffosfinus  Jmericana^  Mich. 
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Aspen,  American, 
Beech  tree,     -        -        - 
Beaver  tree,         -        - 
Birch,  common  white,      - 

■black,  or  mahogany,  - 
Butternat,  otlniit,    - 
Cedar,  red,  - 

white. 

Cherry,  wild,       -        .        - 
Chestnut  tree. 

Cornel,  dwarf,     •       ^        j 
■  white  4>erried,       «- 

broad  leaved,    - 


Popuku  tremuhides.    . 
Fagw  ferrugmeaf  Ait 
MagnoUa  glotica,  L« 
^etula  ffipultfoUa^  Ait. 
—  lentctf  L. 
Juglans  dnerea,  L. 
Jumperus  Firgifdafuu 

^— tMoiclef,lf. 

Prumu  Virginiainaf  L> 
dastanea  Vesca,  W9M* 
-Camus  Canadettt^' 


•T" 


'drcmiBLta. 


"fioridA.  L. 


Dogwood  tree,         -        •        - 
Elm,  common,     -       ^        .        Ulmus  Jfnencana,  L« 
Hkzel,  common,     -        .        ^   4Jorylua'Anierieanay  Walt. 
Hickory,  or  white  walnut,     -        Jugkms  aWa,  Wild, 
——shell  bark> 


Iron  Wood,  or  hop  hornbeam. 
Larch,  red,    -        -        -        - 
Lime  tree,  or  bass  wood, 
IVIaple,  red  or  swamp,       -  .      .^ 

rock  or  sugar,    - 
Oak,  white,    -        -         -         - 
black, 

scarlet,  -   '     - 
red,    -        -        -        - 
shrub,    -        -        - 
Pine,  pitch,  -        -        • 

— —  white,    -        -        -        - 
black,  or  double  spruce, 
hemlock  spruce,  *    <-        * 
Plane  tree,  buttonwood,  or  Sy- 
camore, -        -        -        - 
Tupelo  tree,  or  swamp  hornbeam. 


Jugkim  squamosa^  Mich* 
/C^rtpa  VirgjMca^ 
Laryx  Americana^  Lu 
TVia  Americana. 
Acer  ni&rtcm,  L. 

sacchanmm,lu 

Quercus  ulba,  L. 
tindofiaf  East, 


'Coccinea,  Mich. 
•ruhra^  L. 
•banisteri,  Mich. 


Pirns  rigida,  L. 
■  strolms,  L. 

nig;ray  Mich. 

Canadensis,  L. 

Platanus  occtdentaliSf  L. 
Nyssa  viUosa,  Mich. 


ANIMAL  KINQDOM. 

Qfjuidrupeds,'^The  panther,  wild  cat,  wolves^  and  bears,  have 
retreated  to  the  mountains,  and  seldom  appea^^in  the  low  coun- 
try.   In  1814j  a  male  and  female  wolf  visited  Spongfield^  and 
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some  neighboaring  towtis^  where  they  destroyed  a  hundred  and 
fifty  sheep ;  but  no  drcuinst^nce  of  this  kind  had  before  occnned 
during  half  a  centuiy.  The  wood-chuck  burrows  in  the  gtoond, 
and  destroys  the  crops.  The  gisey^  striped^  and  flying  squirreb 
are  numerous. 

Fishes.-rr^Th^  bays  and  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  mackerel, 
and  other  kinds  jof  ei^eellent  fish.  The  salmon  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  r^e,  and  have  disappeared  in  some  rivers,  owing  to 
"ibt  £rQ(:tion  of  dams  and  mills.  The  shell-fish  on  the  coast  are 
the  lobetKr,  (Cancer  kamarusy  L.,^  scollop,  (Ostrea  pedineSf) 
and  the  claob,  (Venus  mercenaria.)  There  is  a  species  of  shell- 
fish known  by  xhe  name  of  horse  shoe,  or  king's  crab,  which  is 
sometimes  a  foot  in  bireadth. 

The  whale  fiabei^y  occupies  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nan- 
tucket. In  ISU,  the  number  of  sailors  amounted  to  1200.  and 
and  there  were  estal^lished  on  the  island  from  15  to  20  mana- 
factories  of  oil  and  candles. 

The  whales,  of  which  |jeat  numbers  were  formerly  taken  in 
the  bay,  have  become  rare  ^  but  a  species  of  this  genus,  called 
the  hlack  fish,  weighing  about  nine  tons,  arrives  there  in  shoals, 
and  yielding  an  oil  resembling  that  of  the  whale.  By  means  of 
boats  they  are  driven  on  the  flats,  where,  left  by  tb^  tide,  they 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers.  Cod  and  haddoc](,  pollock, 
mackerel,  and  herring,  frequent  the  inner  coast  of  the  bay.  The 
two  first  are  taken  with  the  hook ;  the  others  with  the  seine. 
Cod,  halibut,  sturgeon,  shad,  herring,  bass,  eels,  and  (tfher 
fishes,  swarm  around  Nantucket  islands. 

InsiMs^ — ^Among  the  insects  injurious  to  agricultural  produc- 
tions, is  a  species  of  grasshopper,  known  by  the  name  of  locust, 
which  in  May  1817,  overran  ^ome  counties,  destroying  every 
kind  of  herbage.  It  was  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rye,  it  bad 
'  a  black  hepd,  was  from  |  to  j  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  the  migratory  locust  of  Linnaeus,  (GryUusJ 

POPULATION. 

Progrew  <tf  Pofulatiim, 
In  1731,        -        •        -        -    ]'iO»000     Including  blacks. 

1742,    •        -        -        -        164,000  

1763,    '    -        -        ^        -    220,000  

1763,     ....        241,024  S2i4 

1784,       -       «        •       .    557,610  43U 
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1790,  by  the  e^nsut'  -'  378,7£f^  5463 
1800,  *  -  <  *  423,845  645^ 
1810,  ...   -   472,040       6737 

This  table  gives  an  increase,  in  these  fast  ten  years,  of  49,195 
only,  or  1 1^  per  cent,  nearly.  The  ^mallness  of  this  increase  is 
attributed  to  the  emigration  to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the 
western  country,  which  is  greater  from  this  than  from  any  other 
state.  Massachussetts,  in  1810^  was  the  fourth  state  in  point  of 
population ;  in  1790,  it  was  the  second. 

Free  white  males  under  10  years  of  age,  lo  1810,        «       «  68,930   * 

Females,        -        ...        .>...  66,S8L 

Males  of  10,  and  under  16,       -        -    '    «        -  34,964 

Females, 33,191 

Males  of  16,  and  under  S6,        -        -        -  .     -  45,018 

Females,         •-••---  46,366 

Mitles  o^  fidy  and  ander  45,       -       -       -       •  45,894 

Females,         -       - 49i229 

Males  of  45  and  upwards,         ....  54,976 

Females, -        ^9,894 

■  .  ■',    -I — 

Males,       -       .  299,743 

Females        •       •       239,561 


■.•A* 


Excess  of  Females,      •       •       r       -     9,819 
The  number  of  slaves  was,        -        -  6,737 

Di^eO^e^.-— Notwithstanding  the  great  esttremes  of  heat  and 
cM,  and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the  climate  is  not 
unfavorable  to  health  and  longevity.  The  inhabitafnts  Art  of  A 
good  stature,  and  have  a  healthy  complexion. '  The  farmers  lead 
an  industrious  and  frugal  life,  though,  of  late,  the  use  of  spiritu* 
ous  liquors  has*  increased,  to  th6  great  injury  of  health.  The 
consumption  of  cider,  molasses,  and  spruce  beer,  is  still,  how- 
ever, greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  state.  The  dress  and 
manner  of  living,  in  all  classes  of  society,  resemble  those  of  the 
^rresponding  classes  in  England.  Thaft  of  females,  in  winter, 
is  too  light  for  the  climate ;  and  is  probably  the  great  cause  of 
the  increase  of  consumption.  Small  pox  and  dysentery  are  said 
to  have  decreased ;  and  yellpw  fever  has  not  appeared  for  twenty 
years  past.  A  paH  of  the  state,  by  its  natural  position,  is  free 
from  this  afflicting  disease,  which'  has  never  existed  above  the 
43^  of  latitude.  Diseases  are  mu6h  more  frequent  than  foimerly. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  mortality,  in  Boston,  for 
Ibe  year  1814,  when  the  population  was  34,000. 


I 
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Deaiks,    •        •        •        «        •    787 

A^  imder  1  yeai^         •       •       ••  161 

1  to  3 76- 

2  to  5-        -        -        '        -^  33 

5  to  10     -        .       ^       .'       -  S8 

10  to  SO.'       .'      •       •        -  35- 

90  to  30     -i^       -       •       •       •  114 

30  to  40 87 

40  to  50      •        •        -        "       -  56* 

60  to  60-        .        ^       .       .  33 

60  to  70      -        -        .        •        -  25 

70  to  80 27 

80  to  90 21 

90'to  100  -        ^       •        -        -  1 

727 

(X  this  number  399  were  males' and  328  females.  The  greatat 
number  of  deaths  was  in  Qctober,  amounting  to  100 ;  the  least, 
hi  Junc;^  40. 

The  diseases',  and  the  number  of  persons  who  died  of  each, 
were  a& follows:  consumption  193,  typhus  fever  77,  Other  fevers 
44,  infantile  diseases  208,  old  Bge  39,  still  bom  32. 

Habits  and  Character.-— The  growth  of  population  and  inter- 
course with  other  people  have  effaced  much  of  that  severity  of 
character  Which  long  distinguished  the  people  of  New  England. 
The  nubile  state  of  the  female  sex  is  from  sixteen  to  twen^ 
years.  That  of  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five;  and  the  raar- 
tiage  vows  are  religiously  observed.  The  amusements  of  winter 
are  balls  and  sleighing.  Those  of  summer  are  fishing,  walking 
ip  the  evening,  or  riding  on  horseback.  Tea  parties  are  held  at 
an  early  hour,  and,  like  the  Italian  conversaxioni,  are  extremely 
social  and  interesting.  In  the  upper  circles  they  are  of  late 
years  more  fashionable,  and  seldom  commence  before  eight  or 
nine  o'clock. 

The  people  of  this  state  are  strict  in  their  attention  to  reli- 
gious worship,  which  is  considered  as  an  affair  of  conscience^ 
with  which  no  authority  has  a  right  to  interfere.  How  different 
was  the  character  of  the  first  colonists,  who  expelled  from  the 
province  all  those  who  refused  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  ec» 
clesiastical  court.  Anabaptists,  Jesuits,  and  Quakers,  in  1644^ 
were  banished  as  '' incendiaries  of  the  commonwealth,  the  io- 
fectors  of  persons  in  main  ^natters  of  religion,  and  the  troublers 
of  churches,  in  all  places  where  they  have  been.''    '^  Every  per- 
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$00  who  imported,  diaperaed,  or  concealed  Quakers'  book8>  or 
writing's  concerning  their  devilish  opinions^  forfeited  ^5  of  law- 
ful money,  for  open  contempt  of  God's  word.  The  offender  was 
obliged  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  public  treasury,  or  to  stand  two 
hours,  upon  a  block,  or  stool^  four  feet  high^  on  a  lectdre  day^ 
with  a  paper  fixed  to  his  breast^  written  in  capital  letters,  ^'  jtnf 
epen  and  obstinate  contemner  oj  God's  holy  ordinances  /"  No-' 
body  is  forced  to  go  to  church ;  but  greater  respect  is  paid  to 
those  who  do«    The  English  is  the  only  language  in  use. 

Eminent  Per«on«.— -Benjamin  F^ranklin,  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Adams,  JoHn  Hancock,  General  Knox,  General  Lincoln,  and 
Fisher  Ames,  all  natives  of  this  state,  have  added  to  its  celebrity 
by  their  superior  talents  and  patriotic  virtues. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  in  his  View  of  this  state,  observes^  ^' that  from 
the  almost  equal  division  of  the  two  political  parties,  the  asperi- 
ties of  language  and  disposition  attending  political  conflicts, 
have  existed  in  a  high  degree,  and  been  represented  by  strangers 
as  having  extensively  undermined  the  confidence  of  ^society,  and 
laid  waste  most  of  the  blessings  of  private  life  y  but  this  repre- 
sentation," he  observes,  ^^  must  be  understood  with  great  limita- 
tions, as,  notwithstanding,  personal  merit  is  duly  estimated;-  and 
among  those  of  opposite  sentiments  there  are  intermarriages^ 
and  a  free  interchange  of  rdative  duties/' 

Capital  crimes  are  rare  ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Morse,  that^ 
''in  1812,  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  states'  prison  or  peni- 
tentiary did  not  amount  to  200.  In  a  Massachussetts  prison  ^ 
of  those  it  contains  are  said  to  be  foreigners." 

In  1786  the  new  plan  of  taxation  furnished  a  pretext  for  in- 
surrection, which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  western  counties, 
particularly  thai  of  Hampshire.  The  leader  was^  Daniel  Strays, 
who,  the  ensuing  year,  surrendered  to  General  Shepherd,  the 
jBommander  of  the  militia  employed  to  suppress  the  revolt. 

Comtitution. — In  the  year  1684  the  first  charter  of  Massa- 
4chussetts  Bay  was  granted  by  King  James  the  Second,  by  which 
the  people,  in  virtue  of  a  judgment  in  chancery,  were  empowered 
to  elect  all  their  own  officers,  except  those  of  the  admiralty  and 
customs.  In  the  third  year  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
another  Was  obtained,  which  reserved  to  the  crown  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary,  the  ofiicers 
of  the  admiralty  and  customs.    The  governor,  with  the  consent 
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of  the  council,  appointed  the  judges  and  other  offltf^rs.  of  tfi6 
courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  council  i  others  were  appointed  by 
the  council  and  assembly.  The  upper  house  of  legislature,  or 
house  of  representatives,  elected  by  the  freeholders,  chose  the 
speaker  and  council.  The  generaft  court  consisted  of  the  gover- 
nor, c6uncil,  and  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  was  a  legis- 
lative court,  a  court  of  equity  and  appeals. 

The  republican  form  of  government  was  published,  and  had 
the  force  of  law  in  the  year  1780,  (2d  March.)  The  legislative 
power  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  which 
united  form  the  General  Assembly,  or  General  Court  of  Massa* 
chussetts. 

iSenator^.— *-The  senators,  forty  in  fiumlier,  are  elected  anna- 
ally  in  districts,'  by  the  male  inhabitants  of  twenty-otie  years  of 
age  and  upwards^  living  and  having  a  freehold  estate  within  the 
commonwealth,  of  the  annual  income  of  three  pounds,  or  any 
estate  to  the  value  of  sixty  pounds.  No  person  can  be  elected 
a  senator  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  to  the  value 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  or  of  personal  and  freehold  property 
worth  twice  this  amount. 

liepresentatives. — The  representatives  are  also  elected  annti- 
ally  by  voters,  who  have  the  same  qualification  as  for  senators, 
and  by  corporate  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants. A  representative  must  have  resided  one  year  in  the  town 
he  represents,  and  there  possess  a  freehold  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
or  two  hundred  of  any  rateable  estate.  When  a  town  is  found  to 
contain  150  rateable  polls,  it  is  entitled  to  one  representative ; 
when  the  number  increases  to  375,  it  has  a  right  to  two ;  and 
to  an  additional  member  for  every  225  additional  polls. 

The  Ei£€CUtwe  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  lietenant  gover- 
nor, and  nine  councillors.  The  two  first  officers  are  chosen  an- 
nually, on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  by  persons  qualified  to  vote 
for  senators  and  representatives.  The  councillors  are  also  chosen 
annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses,  from  among  the 
persons  returned  as  councillors  and  senators ;  and  the  place  of 
those  who  refuse  to  serve  is  supplied  from  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  supreme  executive  magistrate,  or  governor,  who  has  the 

title  of  excellency f  must  have  a  freehold  property  in  the  state  of 

thousand  pounds^  and  declare  his  sincere  belief  of  the  Chris  ^ 
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.ia&  religion;  he  must  also  have  resided  in  the  state  seven  years 
immediately  preceding  his  election.  The  governor  is  coinmand?* 
er-in- chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  state;  and» 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  which  he  can  assem- 
ble at  discretion,  he  is  empowered  to  iq>point  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general,  and  other  judicial  officers ;  also  to  grant  par- 
don for  offences,  except  such  as  have  been  tried  and  decided  be- 
fore the  senate,  by  an  impeachment  of  the  house^  All  com^is^ 
sions  are  signed  by  him»  ^nd  attested  by  his  secretary. 

The  UfintenmU'-governor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
styled  his  ^^  honor,''  has  the  same  qualifications  as  the  governor, 
as  to  religion,  property,  and  residence ;  and,  when  the  chair  of 
governor  is  vtusant  by  death  or  absence,  he  has  also  the  same 
powers  and  authority. 

The  members  of  the  council  are  next  in  rank  to  the  lieute- 
nfint-govemor ;  not  more  than  two  are  chosen  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  governor  assembles  them  at  his  discretion,  and  five, 
with  him,  make  a  board.  The  powers  and  authority  of  the  go- 
vernor and  lieutenant-governor,  in  case  of  death,  absence,  or 
other  cause,  devolve  upon  the  councillors.  The  legislature 
assemble  twice  a>year,  in  May  and  January.  A  bill  cannot  be 
passed  into  a  law  without  the  assent  of  the  governor,  unless^ 
after  his  refusal,  it  be  reconsidered  and  approved  of  by  two 
thirds  of  both  houses. 

The  constitution  contains  a  declaration  of  rights,  consisting  of 
thirty  articles,  which  embrace  all  the  great  principles  of  civil  anil  ^ 
religious  freedom. 

Slavery,  declared  to  be  unjust,  was  abolished  by  this  instru- 
ment, and  afterwards  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.    Though  the 
proprietors  of  slaves  were  hot  compelled  to  set  them  free,  there 
have,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  been  no  slaves  in  Npw  Eng 
land. 

Judiciary. — The  judgies  are  appmnted  by  the  governor  and 
council,  and,  for  misbehaviour,  are  liable  to  removal  firofa  office 
by  the  authority  from  which  they  ^old  their  <H>vm)ission,  if  de- 
manded by  both  houses  of  legislature.  There  is  a  supreme  judi- 
cial court,  and  three  circuit  courts  of  common  pleas.  All  the 
EngKsh  pxxyvincial  laws  are  preserved,  except  such  as  were  fouad 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  rights  and  liberties  established  by  tho 
new  government.    The  opinion  of  the  supneRie  eoort,  on  any 
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important  question,  may  be  oemanded  by  either  branch  of  the 
legislature,  or  by  the  governor  and  council.  JnsHces  rf  the  peace 
are  appointed' for  the  term  of  seven  years  by  the  council;  and  if 
they  are  found  to  have  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
effice,  their  commission  may  be  renewed.  Appeals  from  the 
judges  oj  the  probate  of  wiUs  go  to  the  superior  court,  and  are 
there  finally  judged. 

The  judiciary  officers  of  the  United  States,  for  the  state  of 
.Massachussetts,  are : — a  district  judge,  with  a  salary  of  a  thoa« 
sand  dollars;  an  attorney,  with  200$  a  marshai,  with  200;  a 
clerk,  with  fees. 

Finances. — The  revenue  is  principally  derived  fi*om  an  auwal 
tax  on  real  and  personal  estates,  and  a  capitation  tax  on  all 
male  persons,  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards.  Six  per  cent,  is 
paid  on  the  actual  value  of  all  rateable  estates,  both  real  and 
personal,  except  wild  or  uncleared  lands,  on  which  the  rate  is 
two  per  cent. 

fntemal  government, — The  state  is  divided  into  districts  or 
townships  of  unequal  size,  the  largest  six  miles  square,  each  of 
which  has  a  local  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
its  own  affairs.  The  municipal  .poUoe  is  exercised  by  magis- 
trates, called  select  men,  who  are  bound  to  attend  to  every  thing 
which  concerns  the  safety  and  welfaro  of  the  citizens.  Town 
officers  are  elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  twenty- one  years  and 
upwards,  who  pay  taxes,  and  have  resided  one  year  in  the  town 
in  which  they  vote. 

Public  Instruction.-— Gvetit  praise  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  state  for  the  liberal  spirit  manifested  in  their  scientific  and 
and  literary  institutions,  and  particularly  for  the  oiganizatioii 
and  support  of  fi'ee  schools,  where  poor  children  of  both  sexes 
may  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Every 
town  having  fifty  householders  is  obliged  to  provide  a  school  of 
this  description^  and  when  the  number  increases  to  two  hundred 
families,  the  town  or  district  is  obliged  to  establish  another  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  lan- 
guage. Neglect  of  this  statute  (of  29th  June  1769.)  is  punished 
by  a  pecuniary  fine,  proportioned  to  the  time  of  neglect  and 
number  of  inhabitants,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  currency  for 
every  fifty  families;  so  that  the  penalty  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fipunilies  is  thirty  pouuds.    The  limits  of  school  districts  anp  de-» 
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ttermtned  by  town  meetings ;  and  the  assessment  and  coUectioti 
of  taxes,  for  the  support  of  ^swrh  schools,  is  provided  for  by  a 
law  of  the  28th  February  1800. 

JieSjfioit.— -The  public  ordinaiices  of  religion  are  generally 
well  attended  to ;  though  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Beecher  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  178  competent  religious  instructors. 
^  The  constitution  has  secured  the  free  exercise  of  religioui 
worship.  The  Congr^gationalists,  the  most  numerous  denomi-» 
nation,  hare  390  churches ;  the  Baptists  aie  next  in  p<Mnt  of 
nuiiibersj  according  to,  the  report  of  the  general  oonrention  of 
this  body,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May  181 7,  the  number  of 
churches  was  91 ;  of  members,  7731.  The  Episcopalians  have 
14  churches  and  8  ministers;  the  other  sects  are  the  Methodists, 
Universalists,  and  a  few  Quakers. 

Agriculture^ — The  agricultural  art  has  been  carried  on  to 
great  perfection  in  this  state,  owing  to  the  increased  value  of 
lands,  and  their  equal  partition  among  ail  the  children  of  every 
family.  The  farms  generally  consist  of  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
and  rarely  exceed  three  hundred  acres.  A  part  is  cultivated^ 
another  is  reserved  for  meadow  and  pasturage,  and  from  five  to 
twenty  acres  for  wood. 

1'he  principal  agricultural  productions  are  Indian  com,  wheats 
rye,  oats,  barley,  buck  wheat,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax^  hops,  and 
pumpkins. 

The  principal  grain  is  Indian  corn,  the  average  crop  of  whieh 
is  about  28  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  interval  lands,  wf  11  culti* 
vated,  yield  from  60  to  80  bushels.  It  is  planted  in  rows  at  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  each  other,  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May ;  it  is  hoed  three  times,  and  arrives  at 
maturity  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  stalks  and  envelope 
of  the  grain  are  dried  in  bundles,  and,  for  cattle  and  sheep,  are 
equal  to  the  best  hay.  An  acre  yields  about  Iialf  a  ton.  This 
grain  is  superior  to  all  others  for  fattening  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry.  The  flour  mixed  with  rye,  in  the  proportion  of  a  third, 
constitutes  the  common  brown  bread  of  perhaps  four- fifths  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Rye,  also  much  cultivated,  is  sown  in  September,  and  the 

average  produce  per  acre  is  about  12  bushels.     Wheat  is  now 

little  cultivated^  being  subject  to  blight,  especially  near  the  sea, 

aad  also  to  the  ravages  of  an  insect  called  the  Hessian  ily.    The 

20.  3  M 
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average  crop  is  about  15  bushels  per  acre ;,  in  good  soils,  ab^ 
20 ;  on  old  lands^  it  ia  generally  sown  in  spring ;  on  those  newly 
cuftivated,  in  autumn* 

Oats  are  cultivated  for  horses;  and  in  some  places  are  sown 
with  pease ;  ground  with  Indian  corn^  they  constitute  an  excel** 
lent  food  for  cattle.  Of  rye,  the  average  produce  is  15  bushels 
per  acre;  that  of  (he  best  soil,  from  25  to  35  bushels.  In  1817, 
the  premium  of  .40  dollars,  proposed  by  the  Massachussetts 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  greatest  crop  of  wheat,  was  award* 
ed  to  a  farmer  of  Worcester  county,  who  raised  36-i^  bushels 
from  an  acre  and  four  roods.  A  premium  to  the  same  amount, 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  potatoes,  was  given  to  a  fanner  of 
Dedham,  who  raised  450  bushels  from  an  acre.  Pease,  when 
sown  early,  have  been  lately  attacked  by  a  bug,  but  when  sown 
after  the  middle  of  June,  they  escape  its  ravages.  Beans  are 
raised  in  great  quantity  for  domestic  consumption,  and  sea  pro- 
vision. Barlsy  and  buck  wlieat  are  not  much  cultivated.  Of 
potatoes,  most  farmers  plant  from  half  an  acre  to  four  acres,  for 
family  use,  apd  also  as  food  for  domestic  animals ;  the  average 
produce  of  good  lands  is  about  200  bushels  per  acre.  Pumpkins 
are  cultivated  between  the  rows  of  Indian  com,  and  afford  nou- 
rishment to  cattle  and  swine  till  the  1st  of  January,  after  which 
it  is  difficult  to  preserve  them.  Hops  are  raised  in  the  interior 
of  the  state  for  domestic  and  foreign  consumption.  Flax  is  cul- 
tivated for  family  use ;  and  the  value  of  the  seed  for  exportation 
is  considered  as  equal  to  the  expence  of  cultivation.  Hemp  has 
been,  of  late  years,  much  cultivated  on  low  tracts  called  bottoms, 
where  the  produce  is  found  even  greater  than  in  Europe,  and  the 
quality  not  inferior  to  that  of  Russia.  In  Deerfield,  Franklin 
county,  23cwt.  2qr8.  161bs.  were  produced  from  three  acres  of 
rich  interval  land,  and  this  quantity,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  Idf- 
dollars,  amounted  to  219  dollars.  The  land  was  purchased  in 
1801.  for  200  dollars,  so  that  this  crop  exceeded  in  value  that  of 
both  the  land  and  the  labor.  Clover,  and  other  grasses  employ- 
ed for  forage,  thrive  well,  except  in  a  few  districts,  where  their 
growth  is  retarded  by  the  upright  crowfoot,  and  eye  daisy  ;  the 
former,  except  in  a  dry  state,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  cows. 
Timothy,  or  herds  grass,  or  fox-tail  grass,  (Phleum  pratense,) 
is  generally  cultivated,  and  is  often  mixed  with  common  spear 
grcLSs,  (Poa  pratensis,J  and  annual  spear  grass,  (Poa  annua.) 
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The  low  lands  yield  from  two  to  four  tons  per  acre.  The  cattle 
are  large^  uid  resemble  those  of  the  north  of  France,  especially 
in  the  four  western  counties.  The  ox  is  more  used  than  the 
horse  in  agricultural  labors.  Cattle  are  housed  seven  months  in 
the  year.  Of  horses,^  there  were  originally  three  distinct  races, 
which,  by  crossing  the  breed,  have  lost  much  of  their  original 
form  and  qualities.  The  Narragan  breed,  supposed  to  be  of 
English  origin,  is  nearly  extinct.  The  others  are  the  English 
courser,  and  the  Norman  horse,  of  which  the  qualities  are  much 
deteriorated.  The  horses  of  Massachussetts,  being  little  employ- 
ed in  works  of  agriculture,  have  been  neglected,  and  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  swine  are  of  a  large 
size,  and  excellent  quality*  The  rearing  of  sheep  has  lately  be- 
come an  object  of  great  interest.  In  July  1815,  the  number  of 
sh^ep,  belonging  to  gentlemen  residing  within  a  mile  of  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  was  found  to  be  8478,  of  which^ 
435  were  of  full  blood  or  mennos,  852  of  common  breed,  and  the 
remainder  of  a  mixed  kind.  A  difficulty  attending  the  rearing  of 
sheep  is  the  facility  with  which  they  leap  over  the  stone  fences; 
and  owing  to  this  dfcumstance,  a  breed  called  the  otter  breed  is 
now  propagated,  which,  owing  to  their  pairticolar  conformation, 
cannot  leap  a  fence  or  wall,  while  their  flesh  and  wool  are  not 
^  inferior  to  those  of  others.  Gardening  is  now  much  attended  to^ 
and  every  farmer  has  an  orchard,  containing  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  apple  trees.  The  fruits  most  cultivated  are 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  and  cherries.  The.  or* 
chards  ^e  generally  kept  in  grass. 

Of  the  Value  of  Lands  and  Houses* 

Dollar*. 
Id  1799,  the  lands  were  valaed  at  ......       59»445,642 

The  bouses  at     ........    24,546,826 

83,992,468 

lo  1814,  the  value  of  both  houses  and  lands  was  -       .        149,253,514 

Increase  in  15  years        ......    65^261,046 

According  to  the  valuations  made  in  1814,  the  average  value  of 
lands  per  acre,  including*  all  the  buildings  thereon,  was  13  dollars 
and  75  cents. 
Industry. — Domestic  manufactures  have  lately  increased  to  an 
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amazing  extent.  Sbipobuiklii^  is  prosecuted  with  more  aidor 
than  in  any  other  state.  The  eastern  shore,  which  has  fine  har- 
bours for  shipping,  and  rich  fisheries,  likewise  abounds  in  seameiii 
the  most  hardy,  intelligent,  and  enterprising,  perhaps,  that  ever 
the  world  produced* 

Products  of  Mineral  Substances. 

JhUm. 

25,295,000  bricks,    - yalae  139,067 

Bottoos,        ....                20,000 

446  clocks  and  watchet,  ••  •.••.I6tl85 

Glass, f.....  36,000 

12,976  pounds  of  brass  gans,    ........  7, 136 

S9»I59    do.     of  copper, St,8S8 

30.845    do.      of  bells,    .- 8,555 

99,288    do.      of  brass  and  pewter, 41,709 

251,503  do.      of  compositloo, -  109|781 

37  forges,  978  tons  of  bar  iron,   .•--<--•  121,980 

440   do.    of  anchors, 92,712 

8849  do.  of  hollow  ware, 192,200 

Wronghtiron,         - 521,71^ 

Edge  tooU, --  44,000 

Yearly  amount  of  jewellery,          ...        -        -        •        •  161,625 

Lead  mines,         •...•••••.•  200 

9  factories,  19,095  mvskels, 229,065 

16  mills,  89,400  feet  of  marble, S8,000 

96  factories,  5,218  tons  of  wropght  nails, 09,235 

2,925                         do.        cut            do. 644,990 

amall                                   do. 1,360 

Ores,  ochre,  and  nitre  beds,        •••••.•*  1^ 

Soap  stone,  - 1^0 

'Spectacles. 10,000 

20  tons  of  manufactured  steel,         .••••••  4,000 

SSS,000  pounds  of  salt-petre,         ..•.-•        -  9^09 

118,757  bushels  of  sail,            19^t6 

334,238  pounds  of  Glauber's  salts, 1^360 

2,777  dozen  of  steel  thimbles,  ^ 10,900 

11,000,000  tacks  or  small  nails, 2,000 

Tin  plate  work, -72,015 

Barthenware,      ...••.-•-..  18,700 

Wire  factories         •-, 24,91$ 

A  manufacture  of  chemical  and  medicinal  articles  was  estab- 
lished at  Salem  in  1812. 

At  Springfield,  in  the  cqunty  of  Hampden,  the  United  States 
have  an  extensive  eftablishment  for  the  manufacture  o£  ams;  in 
1810,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  was  220;  Ae  muskets 
maoufactured  10^240, 
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ProducU  of  Vegetable  Substances 


Sliippllig,  Vi410toiis,    •  .  •  •  • 

Cabinet  wares,  ....•• 

Chain,  lfi99docen,        .  '       .  .  •  • 

Coopers*  wares,  S7f99&  casks,  .  -       • 

Bakes,  11,000  in  namber,  .... 

Wooden  ware,  unnamed,  .... 

Oil,  46,4(}0  gallons,  .  ,  .  .  . 

Spiriu  from  train  and  fruit,  M0,5I0,  ■  from  molasses 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  94,400  barrels  of  Sii  gallons  each. 
Spruce,  essenre,  1250  pounds,       •  •  •  . 

Oil  of  turpentine,  fcc,  0000  gallons, 

Paper,  99%92g  reams,  ..... 

Sugar  refined,  49ft,000  pounds,  .  .  .         ' 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  118,400,  .... 

Cables  and  cordage,  3iS9  tons,  .  ^  . 

Playing  cards,  tothefalaeof        .... 

Chocolate,  a55,500  pounds,       .... 

Com  brooms,  70,000  in  number,  ... 

Musical  instruments,  to  the  value  of  • 

Straw  bonnets,         ...... 

Flour  and  meal  ground,  509,  SSO  bushels,         . 

Sawmills,  ll,ftl6,00Ofett  sawed. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  MS  tons,  . 

Carriages,  (Maine,)  .  . 

■  ■  (Massacbttssctu,)  733,  . 


,«7«,000 


DolUin* 
?ahie4  at    0&0.Q9A 
.      3I8,6« 
'   96.0«> 
69,319 
1.870 
31,000 
49,989 
l,73&,M0 
86,4M> 
8,500 
18,000 
306,951 
82,400 
37*,«8I 
1,303,644 
97.500 
73,100 
4,000 
17,880 
651,988 
386,169 
87,335 
90^19 
9.000 
199^974 


The  oak  is  chiefly  employed  for  ship  timber.  The  white  pine 
Cor  masts  and  boards.  The  white  cedar  for  boards  and  shingles. 
Red  cedar  for  posts  fixed  in  the  earth.  The  common  chestnut 
tor  rails.  The  wood  of  the  birch  tree  for  .cabinet  work.  The 
homhean  and  bnttonwood  trees  for  windlasses,  blocks,  and  tur- 
nery work.  The  fir  of  the  low  lands  yields  a  balsam  of  great 
medicinal  value.  A  decoction  of  the  young  branches  of  the  yel- 
low pine,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quanty  of  molasses,  constitutes 
apruce»beer,  a  pleasant  beverage  in  the  summer  months.  The 
bark  of  the  hemlock  fir  and  common  birch  serve  to  cover  the 
cabin  of  the  poor  laborer  and  fisherman.  The  bark  of  the  oak 
and  yellow  birch  is  employed  in  tanning.  Of  hemp,  there  is  a 
great  consumption  for  the  cordage  of  vessels.  The  blue  berry, 
an  agreeable  firuit,  is  eaten  at  breakfast,  and  with  tea  in  the 
evening.  The  bread  in  common  use  is  made  of  mixture  of  In- 
dian corn  and  rye ;  of  the  former  is  made  a  di»h  called  hasty-- 
pttdding,  which  is  eaten  with  butter. 

Products  (^  Animal  Substances. 


Mackerel,        5,400  barrels, 
Horn  combs,  49,905  doaen. 
Whips  7,050    do. 

Catgut*  ■ 


DoOan» 

TaluC      44,550 

.      S0,634 

7,990 

1,000 
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Tallow  candles,  1,4S6,550  pounds    ' 
Spermaceti,  465,000    do. 

Gloves  .  4,875  dozen, 

Boots,  . .  69,307  pair, 

Men's  shoes,         -844,86^  do. 
Women's  shoes,  1,310,500  do. 
Sadlery,  harness,  and  iockey  caps, 
Oil,  spermaceti,  77,696  gallons, 

—  whale,-  249,728    do.      •. 

—  mills,  4t,400    do. 
Hard  soap.       9,0«),7M  pounds. 
Soft  soap,  4, 1  go  barrel  s , 
Wo</tlen  stockings,  37,95 1  pair,- . 
Morocco  skins,       S6i,800  do. 


Dollan* 
917.06O 
178,900 

14,625 
41«,50^ 
g7S,033 
816,950 
188,8«« 

68,832 
171.688 

46,98i 
889,697 

18,400 

38,453 
199,660 


Tanneries. 


Hides, 
Calves  skins. 

Do. 
Sheep  skins. 
Whips, 


171,596 
65,888 

3.800 
6-2,536 

7,050 


DoUMTt, 

l,0t8,661 

1^,078 

9,100 

M,Mtf 

TfOOO 


In  the  island  of  Nantucket  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
manufactories  for  lamp  oil  and  spermaceti  candles.  A  great 
number  of  vessels  are  there  fitted  out  yearly  for  the  whale  fishery 
in  remote  seas* 

Salted  cod  fish  is  a  favorite  dish  in  Massachussetts  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  kept  several  hours  in  fresh  water  before  it  isboii- 
ed)  and  is  eaten  with  firesh  melted  butter*  The  skins  of  squir* 
rels,  particularly  those  of  the  striped  species,  are  dressed  and 
sold  as  furs. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  manufactures  in  Massachussetts,  in 
1810,  was  18,536^933  dollars,  including  articles  considered  as  of 
a  doubtfiil  nature  in  relation  to  manufactures,  to  the  amount  of 
687,043  dollars.  These  are  flour  and  meal,  saw-mille,  sugar, 
bricks,  saltpetrci  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

COMMERCE. 

Domestic  Articles  of  £j^r^— Flour,  com,  rice,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, breadstuff,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  pickled 
and  dried  fish,  oil,  spermaceti,  whalebone,  lumber,' naval  stores, 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  apples,  candles,  soap.  New  Orleans  si^ar,' 
loaf-sugar,  hops,  wax,  ftirniture,  beer,  boots,  shoes.  New  Eng- 
land rum,  gin,  linseed  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  cables  and  cord- 
age, nails,  iron,  clover  seed,^  cotton  yam,  onions,  vinegar,  and 
manufactures  of  various  kinda* 

foreign  Articles  Imported^  of  which  a  great  quantity  are  sent 
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to  a  foreign  market. — Dye  woods;  English,  India,  German, 
Russian,  French,  Scotch,  and  Irish  piece  goods  and  hardware, 
wines,  spirits,  teas,  sugars,  coffee,  cocoa,  frui|B^  spines,  mo- 
lasses,  uidigo,  cotton,  cochineal,  manufactures  of  lead,  paints, 
cordage,  hemp,  porter,  segars,  cheese,  candies,  nails,  iron,  iron 
hoops,  &c.  &c.  In  1809,  the  exports  of  rice,  cotton,  flour,- 
tobacco,  staves,  and  naval  stores,  principally  the  produce  of  the 
southern  states,  amounted  to  2,294,109  dollars^  In  1810,  the 
whole  amount  of  exports  was  13,013,048  dollars,  of  which 
7,251,277  were  of  foreign,  and  5,761,771  of  domestic  produce. 
The  net  amount  of  the  duties  on  iaiports,  in  1810,  amounted  to 
2,542,338  dollars. 

The  tonnage,  in  1807,  was  321,032  tons,  viz. 

neutered,  permanent,    .  .  .  .  lOQi^&Otons. 

Do.  temporary,  .^         •  .  .  19.948      . 

Enrolled  and  licensed,  permanent,    .  .  .  .  02,170 

Do..  temporary,  ....         S,SOfr 

(licenced  under  90  tons,  coasting  trade.  .  •  .  1,47() 

Dp'.  cod  fishery,  ....        6,280 

3Sl,0S« 
Proportion  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the 

coasting  trade,     .  .  t  .  .  .  •  51,712 

The  whale  fishery,      « .  .     -      .  .  .  .  •  137 

The  cod  fishery,      .    '      .  .  .  .  .  .  43,635 

*  In  1807,  693  vessels  cleared  out  at  the  office  of  the  districft  of 
Boston  and  Charlestpwn,  for  different  ports,  as  follows : 

37  for  France. 

73  for  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 

5 1  for  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  Hanse  towns. 

18  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^ 

229  for  ports  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  north- 
west coast. 

The  sale  of  English  prizes  near  the  close  of  the  year  1813, 
brought  into  the  port  of  Salem,  amounted  to  675,695  dollars. 
The  value  of  privateers  from  this  port  captured  by  the  English, 
was  estimated  at  164,100  dollars. 

Banks.-^ln  Massachussetts  Proper  there  are  16  banks,  of 
which  the  capital,  in  1812,  amounted  to  10,250,000  dollars. 
The  banks  of  this  commonwealth  are  incorporated  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  required  by  the  statutes:  1.  Any  loss  or  de- 
ficiency arising  from  the  official  mismanagement  of  the  directors, 
is  made  up  by  the  stockholders  in  their  individual  capacity,  but 
not  for  a  greater  sum  than  the  amount  of  stock  actually  held  by 
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each.  2.  AVhen  the  act  of  iDcorporation  c^hth,  the  rtockhoM- 
en  are  bouDd  to  pay,  in  thetr  individaal  cqtacitiei,  til  bills  tnu- 
ed  by  them  which  then  remsin  Mnpaid,  in  prbportion  to  the 
stock  respectively  held  by  each.  3.  One  tenth  of  the  whole 
fiinds  of  each  bank  is  appropriated  to  loans  made  to  citizens,  in 
relation  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  4.  Each 
ttorporation  is  liable  for  the  pavment  of  the  or^nal  amount  of 
ftny  bank  note  altered  to  a  greater  amount  in  the  course  of  its 
circulation,  and  thia  payment  is  due  to  the  bona  fide  holder.  5. 
A  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  original 
stock  actually  paid  in,  is  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  comnum- 
wealth  for  public  use,  within  ten  days  after  each  semi-onnuftl  di- 
vidend. 6.  The  commonwealth,  nhen  authorized  by  a  law  cX 
legislature,  may  subscribe  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the 
capital  stock  of  each  corporation.  7*  If  required  by  the  legist 
lature,  each  corporation  is  obliged  to  lend  to  the  commonwealth 
any  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  at  any  one  time,  reimbureable 
at  live  annual  instalments,  or  at  a  shorter  period,  if  convenient, 
with  the  annual  payments  of  interest,  not  exceeding  five  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

A  Table  f^  the  Bank*  in  Massackiusetts  Proper,  18  in  ntimber. 
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Bridges. — The  number  of  toll  bridges  is  vety  considerablr, 
and  some  are  remarkable  for  their  construction  and  extent. 
Ma^n  bridge,  across  Mystic  river,  connecting  Charlestown 
with  Maiden,  is  2420  feet  in  length,  and  32  in  breadth.  The 
Otarles  river  bridge,  which  connects  Boston  with  Charleatownj 
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%tillt  on  75  piers,  is  1503  feet  in  length,  and  43  in  width.  On 
each  side  there  is  a  railing  for  the  protection  of  foot  passengers;- 
and,  by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  vessels  pass  through  the  chan- 
nel, without  beirig  retarded  in  their  course.  West  Boston  bridge 
is  3500  feet  in  length.  Two  other  bridges,  Craigie's  and  So^h 
Boston^  ,are  no  less  remarkable.  Across  Connecticut  river  there 
are  twenty- two  bridges,  six  of  which  are  in  Massachusetts;  and 
several,  of  an  elegant  and  novel  construction^  have  i^een  erected 
across  the  Merrimack  river. 

Canals.- — The  Middlese^D  t^naly  completed  in  1804,  extends 
from  the  harbour  of  Boston  to  the  river  Merrimack,  in  the  town 
of  Chelmsford,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  opens  a  communica* 
tion  with  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  Concord  river,  which 
is  the  reservoir  of  this  canal,  is  21  feet  higher  thaii  the  Merri- 
inack,  and  107  feet  above  the  full  tide  in  Boston  harbour.  The 
locks,  three  in  number,  are  of  freestone.  That  nearest  the  river 
is  90  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It  is  navigated  by  long 
lioats  of  24  tons,  which  are  drawn  by  two  horses,  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  expence  of  this  work  amounted  to 
550,000  dollars.  The  tolls  have  not  produced  moreJthan  17,000 
dollars  a-year.  Two  other  canals  extend  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  Connecticut  river.  The  upper,  called  4he  Montague  Cg.ndl, 
in  Franklin  county,  opened  in  IQOO,  saves  a  land- carriage  of  six 
miles.  The  canal  extends  three  milos  through  a  light  sandy 
plain,  and  the  only  dejscent  is  65  feet.  There  are  eight  locksj 
each  75  feet  long,  20  in  width,  and  12  in  depth,  supported  by 
walls  of  stone.  The  lower,  or  South  Hadley  Canaly  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire,  is  two  miles  in  length,  twenty  feet  in  width,  and 
draws  thrc;e  feet  water.  The  whole, descent  is  forty  f^et,  and  the 
canal  saves  a  land-carriage  oi  six  miles.  The  five  lower  locks 
are  ieach  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  seventy-five  in  length,  ex^- 
cept  the  upper  one,  which  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  The 
Essex  Canal  runs  along  the  Patucket  falls  of  the  Merrimack,  of 
which  the  descent  is  thirty- four  feet.  The  canal  with  three 
locks  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  is  sufficiently  deep  for  boats 
drawing  three  feet  and  a  half  water. 

Several  other  canals,  along  different  parts  of  the  Merrimack, 
have  been- projected.  The  stock  of  the  two  companies  concern- 
ed in  these  canals  is  divided  into  1008  shares,  one  half  of  which 
belongs  to  Hollanders.    200,000  dollars  were  expended  in  181 2« 

20.  3  N 
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On  the  Middlesex  canal  there  is  a  steam-boat  for  the  coifvejr-*' 
ance  of  passengers,  which  moves  at  the  rate  of  between  seven 
and  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Public  Carriages. — The  mail  stage-coach,  common  to  all  the 
states,  is  a  light  carriage,  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses^  and 
fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  nine  passengers,  whose  trunks 
or  luggage  are  placed  behind,  by  means  of  a  leathern  strap,  or 
fixed  under  the  seats.  The  driver  is  not  separated  from  the 
passengers,  to  which  no  objection  is  made,  as  he  is  often  the 
son  of  a  £armer,  proprietor  of  the  stage.  In  summer  this  car- 
liage  is  agreeable,  but  in  winter  uncomfortable ;  as  there  is  no 
other  protection  against  the  weather  than  a  curtain  of  leather, 
often  fastened  in  a  negligent  manner  to  the  posts  which  support 
the  roof.  But  some  of  the  stages  in  this  state  are  nearly  at  good 
as  those  in  England. 

Roads  in  Massachussetts, 

Milea, 

From  Botton  to'doacester  30 

do.        to  Portsmouth  43  upper  road. 

do.        to  Haverhill  41 

do.        to  Amherst  61 

do.      to  Groton  93  on  the  turnpike  load. 

du.        to  WinGhendoi)     .  68 

do.       to  Brattleborough  116 

do.        to  Pottifret  57 

do.        to  Newport  65  turnpike  road 

do.        toTroTincetown  iSi 

do.        to  Chatim  9« 

dn.        to  Nantucket  195 

do.        to  Holmethole  gi 

Prom  Sandwich  to  Holmeshole  94 

From  Middlcborough  to  Newport  41 

From*  Worcester  to  Providence  41  ". 

do.  to  Lancaster  90 

From  Leominster  to  Greenfield  47 

From  KothUnd  to  Northampton  35 

From  fipitngfield  to  Stockbridge  31 

From  Williamston  to  Salisbury  56 


OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MAINE,* 

Which  forms  a  Part  qf  thfi  State  qf  Massachussetts. 
SitwOian  a%td  Extent.-^TYA^  district,  situated  between  the 


*  So  called  by  way  of  compIimeDt  to  the  Qaeeo  of  Charles  !•  who  had  • 
f  riTate  estate  of  the  same  muae  la  Francei  her  nati? e  country* 
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^^  and  47^  of  north  lactitade,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  the  highlands  forming  the  line  of  separation ;  on  the 
east  by  New  Brunswick^  the  boundary  being  the  St.  Croix  Rivier^ 
and  a  line  running  north  from  its  source  to  the  highlands ;  (m 
the  south-east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Piscataqua  River,  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  thence 
by  a  line  running  due  north,  separating  this  state  from  New 
Hampshire^  The  length  on  the  eastern  frontier  is  about  210 
miles }  on  the  northern  280.  The  greatest  length  from  north  to 
vouth  is  225  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  195. 
It  extends  along  the  sea-coast  240  miles,  for  180  of  which  there 
•is  a  good  road  leading  from  Piscataqua  to  the  St.  Croix  River. 

^rea.— 32,628  square  miles,  or  20,882,354  acres. 

SmL — Near  the  sea-coast  the  soil  is  light  and  poor^  but  in  the 
interior,  and  particularly  between  the  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot 
Rivers,  it  is  as  fertile  as  in  the  western  parts  of  New  England^ 
producing  good  crops  of  grain  and  grass.  The  whole  surface  is 
divided  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  into  three  sections,  the  soil  and  pro-* 
ducts  of  which  are  distinctly  marked ;  the  first  extends  along  the 
whole  sea-coast,  and  to  the  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
therefrom,  with  an  intermixture  of  sandy,  gravelly,  clayey,  and 
loamy  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
Indian  corn,  rye,  barley,  grass,  &c.  The  second,  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  former,  and  extending  fifty  miles  from  the^sea  m 
the  western,  and  ninety  in  the  eastern  parts,  has  a  similar  com- 
position of  soil^  but  more  uniform,  and  more  fertile ;  it,  produces 
good  crops  of  grass,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley^  rye,  flax,  &c. 
In  the  third  or  last  section,  which  is  yet  but  little  known,  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  fitted,  as  is  believed,  for  the  culture 
of  wheati  barley,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  particularly  for  the  first, 
which  it  is  supposed  will  succeed  better  here  than  in  other  parts. 

Concerning  the  interior  parts  yet  unpeopled,  Mr.  Greenleaf 
has  furnished  the  following  information.  The  soil,  in  the  west* 
em  side,  extending  east  to  the  Kennebeck,  and  north  to  the 
heads  of  the  Chaudiere  River,  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  but 
towards  the  Penobscot,  and  northward  to  the  source  of  its  east- 
ern branch,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  thfs  river,  and  south  of  Passamaquoddy 
and  Schoodich  Lakes,  it  is  less  fertile;  but  it  is  watered  by  river9 
wbiirb  afford  an  easy  ^ommuniipation  with  the  seiu    Between  tb^ 
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Passaduftikeay  and  Mitawitmkeay^  thete  is  a  l^arge  proportion  ot 
good  land;  but  to  the  north  6f  those  waters,  and  to' the  extent 
.of  fifty  miles  on  the  latter,  it  is  low  tend  swampy.  On  the  east 
and  west  are  large  tracts  of  good  soil.  The  country  watered  by 
the  St.  John  is  generally  fertile,  and  particularly  along  its  border. 
There  is  not  more  waste  land  in  this  district  than  in  any  part  of 
New  England  of  the  same  extent.  The  lands  of  the  interior 
.which  we  have  just  described^  are  estimated  at  1^,03  ^OOOacres^ 
of  which  4^5 2,00a  belong  to  different  persons^  and  1 1,779,000 
*  to  the  state.  The  whole  of  this  extent  does  not  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  j\fieen  hundred  families. 

Rivers.— 1.  The  river  St*  John,  the  largest  in  the  district^ 
issues  from  the  highlands,  and  runs  about  half  ite  eoune  in 
Maine.  ^.  The  Kennebeck  River  rises  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  the  state,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  to  the 
east  of  Casa  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  forty-six  milesr 
from-  the  sea,  where  the  falls  commence,  known  by  the  name  of 
Teconic  and  Karatunk,  the  latter  of  which  are  the  largest.  The 
outlet  of  the  Kennebeck  forms  a  considerable  bay.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  the  sea  it  receives  the  Androscoggin 
River,  a  large  western  branch,  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire* 
3.  The  Saw  River  issues  from  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  flows  into  Saco  Bay,  from  whidi  it  is  navigable 
to  the  distance  of  six  miles.  4.  The  Piscataqua  River,  which 
forms  the  bounda^*  of  Maine  on  the  west,  runs  through  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  after wards^  crosses  Mune  to  its  outlet  in  the 
ocean,  thirty  miles  from  the  head  of  Cape  Ann.  5.  York  Bioer 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  sea. 

Temperature^ — The  winter  is  very  severe  from  the  Ut  of  No- 
vember to  the  1st  of  April.  During  this  period  the  ^oond  is 
covered  with  snow,  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  ice.  Vegetation  b 
several  days  later  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  parts.  In 
regard  to  climate,  Mr.  Greenleaf  observes,  that  the  whole  dis- 
.trict  may  be  divided  into  four  sections :  In  the  first,  extending 
about  twenty  miles  firom  the  sea,  there  are  sudden  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  drought  to  fogs  and  rain ;  in  the 
winter,  from  cold  and  snow,  to  thavv^  and  storms  of  riun.  In 
the  south-west  part^  where  the  surface  is  more  cleared  of  woods 
and  cultivated,  the  summers  are  warmer,  and  the  winters  are 
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kstf  regfalar  than  in  the.  north-eastern  parts.  The  second  dtri^ 
sion^  extending  about  twenty  miles  farther  into  the  country,  has 
a  more  regular  temperature  throughout  the  year.  In  the  third 
section,  which  includes  all  the  settlements  yet  formed^  the  win- 
ter is  long  and  colder )»  the  sutAkner  more  uniform,  cooler,  less 
subject  to  droughts,  or  to  long  and  heavy  rains;  Towaids  the 
western  extremity,'  the  frosts  continue  longer^  and  eof ne  on  ear* 
lier  than  near  the  opposite  side}  and  the  north-west  winds  are 
more  fre^ent  and  violent. 

Of  the  fourth,  or  last  section,  very  little  is  known,  except 
that^  at  the  French  settlement  in  the  river  St.  John,  the  summer 
is  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  most  of  the  agricultural  plants. 

The  opinion  concerning  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  country 
was  for  a*  long  time  so  unfavorable,  that,  until  the  commence- 
ftient  of  the  American  revolution^*  most  of  the  bread  consumed 
by  its  inhabitants  was  imported  from  the'  middle  states.  The 
olimate,  notwithstanding  the  great  degree  of  cold  which  prevails 
in  winter,  is  found  to  be  vei7  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
the  purp<^es  of  agriculture^  Vegetation  is  later  than  ia^  the  more 
aootbern  parts  of  New  England ;  but  it  is  more  rapid.  Indian 
corn,  which  constitutes'  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants^ 
thrives  welly  except  near  the  northern  extremity,  where  the  heat 
is  not  sufficiently  great  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  if  it  were  not 
also  liable  to  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  spring  and 
autumn.  It  appears  that  the  climate  of  this  region  is  not  mate- 
rially different  from  that  of  Massachussetts,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Vermont,  and,  like  these,  will  become  less  rude  in  proportion  as 
the  surface  is  cleared  of  the  woods  and  marshes.  Of  this  there 
is  a  remarkable  proof,  towards  the  centre,  or  middle  parts,  in  a 
strait  containing  about  400,000  acres,  where  the  trees,  levelled 
by  a  hurricane  in  1798,  were  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Indians 
and  other  hunters,  and  the  soil  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  which  has  created  so  great  a  change  of  temperature,  that 
(he  vegetation  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  in  spring ;  and 
the  weather  is  warmer,  particulariy  during  the  night,  than  ia 
any  part  of  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles. 

The  tcolf  and  bear  are  still  numerous,  but  are  not  dangerous^ 
except  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  closely  pursued.  The  heaver^ 
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fax  J  and  squitreli  are  namerous.    The  rattlesnake  is  the  duly 
poisonous  serpent  in  the  district. 

The  mosquito  is  the  only  insect  wh|{;h  annfyys  during  the  sum- 
mer heats, 

Populatum. — It  is  stated  by  Douglas,  thatthe  militia,  or  fen- 
cible  men,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  amounted  to 
2485  :  in  1750,  the  populaticm  was  10,000  by  estimate  ;  1790^ 
96,540;  I80e,  151,719;  1810,  228,705. 

Religion. — The  religious  denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists.  Baptists,  Quakers^  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Catholics^ 
and  Universalists.  The  Rrst  are  the  most  numerous,  having  91 
ehvirches.  In  May  IB  1 7,  the  number  of  Baptist  churches,  ac- 
conling  to  the  report  of  the  general  convention,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  112;  that  of  numbers^  6287.  Mr.  Bescfaer  states, 
that  one-half  of  the  population  have  not  the  advantage  of  re- 
iigioUs  •  Instmction. 

-rfgricuZ^ire.— The  crops  generally  cultivated  consist  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  and  flax.  Hops  grow  spontane- 
busly.  Mr.  Greenleaf  states,  that,  in  the  settled  parts  of  the 
district,  of  each  1000  acres,  838  consist  of  improveable  lands, 
102  of  waste  lands,  47  of  watery  and  13  are  occupied  by  roads. 
According  to  the  return  of  the  assessors,  the  average  product  of 
bread  stuff  per  acre,  from  the  lands  in  tillage,  is  about  seventeen 
bushels ;  but  this  is  a  low  valuation,  and  the  lands  under  a  more 
improved  system  of  husbandry  would  give  a  greater  produce. 
That  of  wheat  on  the  sea-board  land  is  from  seven  to  twelve 
bushels  per  acre ;  in  the  interior  from  fifteen  to  forty.  In  the 
most  northerly  settlements,  near  the  north-eastern  parts,  thirty- 
three  bushels,  and  in  Penobscot  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels,  of 
Indian  corn ;  in  the  eastern  parts,  from  twenty  to  thirtv  busfaeb; 
in  the  western,  from  thirty  to  forty.  The  country  is  well  adapted 
for  grazing,  and  produces  large  stocks  of  neat  cattle.  The  coast 
furnishes  a  marine  vegetable  called  rock-weed,  which  is  found  to 
be  ari  excellent  manure,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  loads  to  an 
acre.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  4000  acres  on  the 
edast,  each  of  which  yields  aimually  twenty  loads  of  this  article. 

Public  Lands. — ^A  large  extent  of  surface,  called  Eastern 
Lands,  still  belong  to  the  state  in  1795.  The  legislature  sold  a 
portion  to  the  amount  of  269,000  dollars,  and  contracted  tor  the 
•ale  of  2,839,453  acres^  of  which  108,680  have  been  retained 
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for  the  ship  masts,  leaving  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature 
about  8^700,000  acres,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  has 
been  since  allotted  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  and 
other  useful  purposes.  The  lands  in  incorporated  towns  and 
plantations  amount  to  4,850,356  acres,  valued  at  27  dollars  an 
acre,  with  an  average  population  of  twenty  persons  to  a  square 
mile.  The  wild  lands  sell  from  one  half  to  two  dollars,  and  up- 
wards, according  to  their  situation  and  quality. 

Man^factures> — The  manufactures,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
coarse  cloth  and  farming  utensils,  amounted,  in  1810,  according 
to  the  marshal's  return,  to  2,135,781  dollars.  The  white,  pine 
and  spruce  trees  afford  a  great  quantity  of  masts,  boards,  and 
shingles.  Yellow  birch  is  much  used  for  cabinet  work,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  fine  polish  it  receives ;  the  layers  of  the  outer  bark 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  paper. 

Price  of  JLaibo9\— <-Farm  laborers  have  from  9  to  12  dollars  a* 
month,  with  food  and  clothing,  and  half  a  piut  of  rum  per  day, 
and  20  dollars  without  provisions.  'A  day  laborer  has  a  dollar, 
with  provisions;  carpenters  a  dollar  and  a  half;  mechanics  a. 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  day. 

Commerce.— The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  dried  fish,  white 
pine  boards,  ship  timber  and  lumber,  potash,  beef,  pork,  and 
grain.  A  portion  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  Massachus- 
setts  and  other  states.  The  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce, 
from  the  West  Indies,  manufactured  articles,  and  salt,  hemp^ 
iron,  firom  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  Portland  carry  on  a  CQn« 
aiiderable  foreign  trade. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Situation  and  ExtenL-r-^This  state  is  ntuated  between  42^  4^ 
And  45^  13'  north  latitude^  and  4^^'  and  €^  10'  east  loDgitii<ie 
from  Washington.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  eighteen  miles  of 
its  coast^  from  which  it  extends  to  Lower  Canada*  Its  length, 
jrom  north  to  jsouth,  is.  168  miles^  and  its  greatest  breadth,  on 
the  43d  parallel,  is  about  90 ;  but  it  gradually  decreases  as  it 
runs  northerly,  being  only  55  miles  on  the  forty-fourth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  at  .the  nprthem  extremity  not  more  than  19. 

Boundaries. — North  by  Lower  Canada ;  south  by  Massacbua- 
setts ;  east  by  the  province  of  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
-west  by  Vermont.  The  area  is  about  9491  sguare  miles, 
6,074,240  acres^  of  which  ;QearIy  100,000  are  covered  wtt^ 
water. 

Aspect  of  the  Country ^  and  Niature  <jf  the  SoiL — ^The  coun- 
try, to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  shore, 
is  generally  level ;  then  rising  gradusrlly,  it  swells  into  hills ;  and 
lastly,  into  a  chain  called  th&  ^'  V/hhe  Mountiuns,''  the  highest 
parts  of  which  are  elevated  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  soil  of  the  lower  hills,  vallies,  and  banks  of  the  rivers,  U 
Tcry  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  ^ain  of  every  kind.  The 
most  valuable  lands  are  along  the  borders  of  the  large  streams. 
Tliese  being  annually  overflowed,  are  enriched  with  a  fat  sab- 
fitance  brought  down  from  the  hills,  and  there  deposited.  They 
a^e  notwithstanding,  better  calculated  for  pasture  than  .tillage. 
The  shores  are  sandy,  but  in  some  places  produce  large  crops  of 
what  the  natives  call  '^  salt  hay,''  of  which  the  cattle  are  rery 
fond.  In  the  town  of  Rye  there  are  150  acres  of  this  description, 
formerly  covered  with  fresh  water,  and  since  tligt  ye^r  1719,  re« 
gularly  overflowed  by  the  tide. 

Temperature.— r The  cold  weather  generally  sets  in  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  continues  till  the  close  of  May,  do- 
ring  all  which  time  fires  are  kept  up  in  every  house,  thcidgh 
sometimes  the  necessity  for  them  ceases  after  the  1st  of  ApnL 
The  frosts  are  light  in  September  and  October.  In  November 
the  weather  is  variable ;  the  frosts  are  moderate,  but  not  lasting. 
In  December  the  firost  becomes  intense  and  durable.    The  snow 
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falls  to  the  depth  of  from  two  ta  four  feet  before  the  dose  of  Fe- 
bruary; and  if  a  thaw.Jtakes  place  in  January,  which  often  hap-, 
pens,  it^isagenerally  followed  by  a  very  severe  frost.  March  is 
blustering  and  cold,  but  the  snow  sensibly. sinks  under  the  influ-» 
euce  of  the.$un.  In  April  it  disappears  in  the  open  country^ 
In  wjintertheprevaili|ig.wind  is  firoai  the  «octh- west,  which  never 
bk>w8  in. summer  except  after  thunder,  accompanied  with  rain.- 
The  greatest  change  of  weather  ever  known  in  this  state  was  in* 
January  .1810.  On  the  18th  of  that  month,  the  thermometer,, 
at  noon,  stood  at  42^,  and  on  the  following  day  at  the  same  boui>. 
it  had  fallen  12^  below  0;  and  from  the  19th  to  the  fStud^  it 
fluctuated  between. 7^  an4  14^  below  0,  indicating  a, greater ^de*, 
gree  of  cold  than^as  ever  before  experienced  in  the  ^tatie. 

fivers. — The  cjjief  rivers  are:  I,  The  Ccmnectixnd,  which 
betHls  its  course  along  the  western  side,  above  .a  hundred  and 
seventy  ipiles.  It  annually  swells  after  the  melting  of <  the  snow, 
ten  feet4ibove  its  summer  level,  and  sometimes,  ajlter  ji  s^jU^ni 
thaw  and  copious  rains,  it  hais  been  known  to  double  this  ele* 
vation.  2.  The  MerrimfiCy  formed  of  thje  waters  of  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  and  Winipiseogee  streams,  .which  issue  from  a  moun- 
tain west  of  the  White  Hills ;  after  their  union,  the  course  of  the 
river  is  sixty-five  miles  soiith-east,  and  thirty-five  north-east,  to 
its  outlet  in  the  ocean  at  Newbury  Port.  It  receives  several 
streams ;  the  principal  of  which  are  from  the  west.  ContQocoo^y 
uHlich  joins  it  above  Concord,  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in 
length.  3.  The  Piscataqua  river  issues  from  a  pond  in  the 
township  of  Wakefield,  and  runs  in  a  south-eastern  dii^ctjon  to 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  forming  the  boundary 
line  between  this  state  and  the  province  of  Maine.  A  branch 
of  this  river,  called  the  Swanscal,  has  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons.  The  navigation  of  all  these 
rivers,  tit  diflferent  distances. from  the  sea,  is  interrppted  by  fre* 
quent  and  rapid  cascades. 

y/nimab.— -The  moose  deer  have  become  scarce.  The  black 
bear  is  numerous,  and  makes  great  havock  in  the  fields  of  In* 
dian  corn  when  it  is  nearly  ripe.  The  xacoon  lives  in  hollow 
trees,  and  is  also  destructive  to  this  grain.  The  wolf  is  very 
comiaon,  and  commits  great  ravages  among  ^he  sheep.  A 
bounty  ot  twenty  dollars  is  given  for  the  head  of  this  wiimal. 
20. ...  3  0 
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Me  18  taken  hf  means  of  idng  ttaps,  into  which  He  is  decDjed  hf 
a  bait.  The  red  and  grey  fox  are  common  in  tlie  woods  not  far 
remote  from  {loptilatton.  Their  skip  is  vaioable,  and  they  are 
often  entrapped  and  taken.  The  wild  cat  is  pursued  for  its  skin^ 
which  is  also  valuable,  especially  the  black  kind.  The  beaver 
has  become  rare.  The  black  squirrel  is  rare;  bnt  the  grey, 
stripcdy  and  fiyingy  are  common.  The  forests  abound  with  game. 
The  partridge^  quail,  and  Wild  pigeon,  are  the  same  as  in  Mas- 
aachussetts*  The  wil^  turkey  has  retired  to  the  inland  moun- 
tainous eovnlry.  The  grous,  or  heath«'bird,  is  rarely  seen  except 
on  the  high  mountaiiis.  The  bays  and  rivers  abound  with  cod, 
salmon,  shad,  eels,  troutsj  &c.  The  first,  dried  and  salted  near 
the  Isle  of  Shoals,  is  called  dumb- fish,  and  is  highly  valued.  It 
IS  taken  near  the  coast  in  all  seasons,  and  on  the  Piscataqua 
River  in  spring"  and  fall.  The  largest  fish  is  the  halibut,  some  of 
which  have  been  known  to  weigh  500  pounds.  The  bass  and 
salmon  have  forsaken  the  rivers  since  the  erection  of  dams. 

Population^ 

|fl  174d  it  was  estimated  at  SO,0OO 
17fl7  -  -  -  52,700 
1775  ^        .        .    82,S00 

1790        -        -        -       14I,im5 
1800  ...  183,858 

1810        «       .        •      214.460 
Tins  inereSfle  per  cent,  ia  the  last  ten  years  was  about  ie{« 

This  population,  which  is  most  considerable  along  the  fertife 
borders  of  rivers,  and  on  the  sea*  coast  where  commerce  is  most 
active,  gives  about  twenty->two  individuals  to  a  sqos^re  mile. 
New  Hampshire  ranks  as  the  fiourteenth  state  of  the  Union  in 
point  of  population.  The  rapid  increase  is  partly  owing  to  emi- 
gration from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  fron^  different  conn-* 
tries  of  Europe.  Londonderry,  an  jnland  town,  was  peopled 
chiefly  by  natives  of  Ireland^  who  introduced  there  the  rnanu** 
facture  of  linen. 

Longevity. — IH8eaB€S,»^The  robust  form  and  florid  complex* 
ion  of  the  inhabitants  indicate  the  salutary  influence  of  the  cli* 
mate*  Several  instances  of  longevity  are  recorded,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  that  of  a  baker,  Robert  Macklin,  a  na- 
tive of  Scotlaiid,  who  died  in  1787^  at  the  age  of  115;  and 
when  more  than  eighty  he  walked  in  one  day  fWm  Portsmouth 
to  Boston,  a  distance  of  66  miles,  and  returned  die  iiej^t.    In 
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the  bill  of  mortality  of  PortemeHth  for  1810^  tiieti  eontaining 
6934  inhabhants,  the  number  of  tkaths  was  ill. 

Character. — ^Dr.  Belknap  observes,  **  Tbat  firmness  of  nerve, 
patience  in  fatigue,  intrepidity  in « danger,  and  alertness  in  ac- 
tion, are  to  be  numbered  among  the  aati^  and  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire/''  Marriage  is  so 
general,  that  in  the  country  it  is  rare  Ccrfind  an  unrnwried  man 
of  thirty  years  of  age.  Many  women  are  grandmothers  at  forty, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  mother  and  daughter  suckle 
children  at  the  same  time,  and  the  father^  son,  and  grandson^ 
working  together  in  the  same  field,  llie  women  spin  mad  weave 
their  own  lax  and  wool.  Dancing  is  a  favorite  amttsenieot,  and 
the  jfoung  people  often  assemble  for  this  purpose,  particulaiiy  at 
the  time  of  military  musters,  sittings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
erection  of  wooden  houses,  the  launching  of  ships,  the  ordin^ 
tion  of  ministers,  and  the  husking  of  Indian  com.  Indulgence 
in  spirituous  liquors  increases ;  but  the  common  drink  is  eyder, 
or  a  fermented  liquor  ihade  of  sprace  twigs  boiled  in  maple 
juice. 

The^poiitical  character  of  this  state  has  hitherto  resembled 
that  of  the  other  states  of  New  England.  Two  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  scarcity  of  money  an<l  clamor 
for  paper  currency,  united  with  other  minor  causes  of  popular 
complaint,  led  to  open  insurrection;  and  the  rioters,  finding 
their  petition  rejected  by  the  assembly,  placed  centinek  at  the 
doors,  and  held  the  members  prisoners  til)  the  eveniiig,  when, 
they  were  dispersed  by  the  militia  of  Exeter.  The  leaders  were 
afterwards  taken  and  tried  for  treason,  but  received  pardon  from 
the  court,  on  giving  security  for  their  future  allegiance, 

{jonstituti(m,^~The  legislative  power  now  resides  in  a  senale 
and  house  of  representatives,  which  together  form  the  General 
Court,  or  Assembly;  and  each  branch 'has  a  negative  on  the 
other.  Money  bills  originate  in  the  house  of  representativee, 
but  may  be  amended  by  the  senate,  by  which  impeachments  are 
tried.  The  senators,  thirteen  in  number,  are  elected  annually, 
by  citizens  paying  taxes.  The  qualifications  for  a  camfidate  are 
these :  I^,  To  be  thirty  years  of  age^  2d,  To  be  seized  of  a 
freehold  estate,  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds,  within  the 
state.  '3d,  To  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  seven  years 
immediately  peceding  his  election }  and  an  actual  re^dent  of 
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•  the  drstriet'fot  which  he  is  chosen.    The  house  of  represettttH 
tives  is  coropoflted  o^  delegate^  from  the  different  towns,  the 
^niunber  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the  population,,  as  in  Mas- 
sachussetts>  at  the  rate  of  one  representative  for  every  150  rate- 
-able  male  polls  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  two  for  450^  and  so 
on,  at  the  rate  of  one  representative  for  every  additional  300. 
.The  election  is  by  ballot,  and  no  person  can  be  a  candidate  who 
,has  not  an  estate  within  his  district  of  a  hundred  pounds  value, 
Oiie  half  of  which  is  a  freehold  in  his  6wn  right;  he  roust  also 
.be  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and 
of  the  state,'  twa  years  previous  thereto. .  Every  male  inhabitant, 
of  twenty*one  years  of  age,  (except  paupers,  and  persoar  ex- 
empted from  paying  taxes  by  their  own  request,)  has  a  right  to 
:vote  for  senators  and  representatives.     The  executive  power  is 
ittvested^in  a  governor  and  five  councillors. 

The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  the  electors,  as  above  de- 
.scribed ;  and,  if  two  persona  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
one  of  the  tWo  is  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  assembly. 
No  person  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  unless  he  be  thi^ 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  seven 
yeaKs-next  preceding  his  election.  He  must  also  be  the  proprie* 
tor  of  an  estate  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  one  half 
•of  which  must  consist  of  a  freehold,  in  his  own- right,  within  the 
•state.  The  governor,  as  president  of  thc^  council,  has  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  as  those  of  the  governor  of  Massachus- 
.setts.  Councillors  are  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  freeholders,  and 
the  same  qualifications  are  required  for  this  o£Boe  as  for  that  of 
.governor,  except  that  three  hundred  pounds  or  more  of  the 
estate  must  be  a  freehold  in  his  own  right.  The  secretary,  trea- 
surer, and  commissary-general,  are  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of 
the  senators  and  representatives.  The  treasurer  of  the  coun^  and 
register  of  deeds  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
towns.  Representatives  to  congress  are  chosen  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  town  meetings;  and  the  votes  of  each  are  returned  to 
the  secretary's  office,  and  laid  before  the  general  court.  In  the 
same  manner  are  chosen  the  electors  for  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident. The  two  senators  in  congress  are  elected  by  the  general . 
court.    . 

Internal  Government. — The  police,  or  protection  of  persons 
and  property,  is  under  the  same  regulations  as  in  Massachnssetta* 
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£yery  township  is  a  distinct  corporation,  in  which  officers  are 
chosen  for  managing  its  affairs,  and  raising  money,  by  taxes,  for 
the  support  of  ministers,  schools,  paupers,  bridges  and  high* 
ways, .  and  other  public  purposes.  The  general  superintendence 
is  intrusted  to  three  or  five  select  men,  by  whom  the  taxes  are 
laid,  if  not  voted  by  the.  inhabitants.  The  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  thereto,  is  under 
the  direction  of  tything  men  in  the  several  towns. 

Manners,  Religion,  and  Laws. — When  a  marriage  is  to  be 
celebrated,  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  published  three  diffe- 
rent times  in  the  town  of  their  residence.  The  ceremony  may 
be  peifermed  within  the  limits  of  the  county  by  either  ministers 
of  the  gospel  or  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  act  is  recorded  by 
the  town*clerk.  Any  other  person,  except  a  Quaker,  against 
whom  there  is  proof  of  having  performed  this  ceremony,  is  sub«- 
jected  to  a  fine  of  <£100.  Liberty  in  matters  of  religion  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  natural  and  unalienable  right;  and^no  person  is  to 
be  molested  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments ;  no  subordi- 
nation of  sect  can  be  established  by  law.  All  unnecessary  travel- 
ling, loitering,  or  indecent  behaviour  on  the  Sabbath,  is  for- 
bidden under  certain  penalties.  The  religious  denominations  in 
this  state  are-^Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
Congregationalists,  and  Universalists.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  general  convention  of  Baptists,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
May  1817,  the  number  of  churches  at  this  Epoch  was  53  f  that 
of  members,  3738.  There  is  a  society  of  Sandemanians  at 
Portsmouth,  and  another  of  Shakers  at  Enfield.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  that  about  one-third  of  the  population  is  unprovided 
with  regular  religious  instruction.  The  people,  however,  in  ge- 
neral, profess  the  christian  religion.  Slavery  is  not  prohibited 
by  any  express  law,  but  there  are  tew  slaves.  Some  purchased 
their  freedom  by  serving  three  years  in  the  Revolutionary  war ; 
others  have  received  it  from  their  masters*  Those  who  remain 
slaves  are  well  fed,  and  treated  like  white  servants.  They  are 
<also  under  the  protection  of  a  law,  4th  George  I.,  still  in  force, 
namely,  that,  "if  any  man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  his  man 
or  maid  servant,  or  otherwise  maim  or  disfigure  them,  he  shall 
let  him  or  her  go  free  from  his  service,  and  shall  allow  such  taxr 
ther  reoompence  as  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  shall  adjudge ; 
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also,  that,  if  any  person  kill  his  Indian  or  Negrd  servant,  he 
shall  be  punished  with  death/' 

Agriculture. — The  great  business  of  life  in  this  state  is  agrt« 
culture.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  rallies  produce  fine  crops 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  rye ;  also  flax,  hemp,  and  culinary  plants. 
The  soil  is  favorable  to  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  the  produce 
of  the  dairy  is  excellent.  In  good  lands  the  first  crops  of  bay 
average  about  a  ton  an  acre,  and  two  tons  of  clover.  The  low 
lands  along  the  large  rivers  produce  fi'om  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  the  uplands  half  this  quantity.  The  new  lands 
produce  good  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  winter  rye.  Of  the  for- 
mer the  produce  is  from  thirty  to  forty  bushek  an  acre.  Barley, 
oats,  pease,  and  flax,  thrive  best  on  land  that  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  some  years.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  state 
agriculture  has  made  great  progress.  Every  agriculturist  has  an 
orchard,  where  the  apple  and  pear  tree  furnish  great  abundance 
of  excellent  fruit.  The  farm-houses  and  farm-yards  are  neat 
and  commodious.  The  quality  of  lands  is  indicated  by  the  na- 
tural growth  of  the  trees.  Chesnut,  walnut,  and  beech,  are 
found  on  the  best  soils.  Alder  indicates  good  meadow  ground. 
Of  plants  injurious  to  agriculture  the  Canada  thistle  (Serratula 
arveiisis^  Lin.)  is  the  most  difliqult  to  eradicate.  It  has  spread 
over  the  loamy  and  sandy  soil  of  the  middle  and  northern  parts^ 
where  it  grows  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height.  Cattle  are 
housed  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  21st  of  May, 
except  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fodder,  in  whieh  case  they 
feed  on  the  young  grass,  which  shoots  up  about  the  beginning  of 
May.  Land  is  cleared  of  the  trees  by  girdling  them  in  summer^ 
By  this  operation  the  vegetation  is  destroyed.  The  ground  bew 
tween  them  is  sowed  in  August  with  winter  rye  and  grafts  seed^ 
and  the  next  year  it  yields  a  good  pasture ;  or.  the  trees  are  all 
cut  down  in  June,  when  the  sap  is  in  circulation,  and  burnt  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  Indian  corn  is  then  sown  in  holes  made 
with  a  hoe.  If  the  trees  be  destroyed  late  in  summer,  wheat  or 
rye  is  sown  on  the  new  land,  mixed  with  grass,  and  raked  with 
an  iron-toothed  rake,  or  with  the  hoe.  Sometimes  a  crop  of 
Indian  com  is  raised  the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  a  crop 
of  rye  or  wheat,  sown  with  grass  seed,  which  is  employed  for 
pasture  or  mowing  the  third  year.  When  the  soil  it  good^  the 
two  first  crops  will  pay  the  «expence  of  all  the  labor^  and  it  ia 
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customary  for  the  proprietor  of  lands  to  let  them  on  this  condi-^ 
tion,  he  paying  for  felling  the  trees,  and  purchasing  the  grass 
seed,  especially  husbandmen^  who  fatten  cattle  for  the  market. 
It  is  found,  that  aU'esculent  roots  are  farger  and  sweeter  in  the 
new  than  in  the  old  soil.  Light  frosts  sometimes  take  place  in 
June  and  August,  and  destroy  the  crops  of  Indian  corn.  T.he 
only  manure  employed  is  that  of  the  stables  and  cow-houses, 
which  is  spread  over  the  fields  in  spring,  or  put  into  the  holes 
where  corn  aikl  potatoes  are  planted.  The  neat  cattle  of  New 
Hampshire  arc  of  a  large  breed,  of  which  the  first,  of  a  yellow 
color,  were  procured  from  Denmark,  and  sent  thither  in  1633, 
by  Captain  John  Mason  and  his  associates,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  lumber.  '  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  neglected,  as 
this  animal  is  little  used  for  draught.  The  proportion  of  horses 
to  neat  cattle'  is  not  more  than  one  to  twenty.  Af^ses  have  been 
lately  introduced.  There  are  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  swine. 
The  latter  are  suffered  to  run  in  the  woods  in  summery  after 
harvest  they  are  shut  up,  and  fattened  on  Indian  corn. 

Manufactures  and  Products  of  the  Soil  in  1810. — The  inha- 
bitants generally  prepare  their  own  clothing,  and  various  manu- 
factures have  been  lately  establisheil,  some  for  the  purpose  of 
exportation.  Those  bf  tow  cloth  are  very  extensive.  In  1810 
there  were  ninety  looms  in  the  township  of  Hanover.  Iron 
works  at  Exeter  produce  sufficient  iron  for  the  consumption  of 
the  state.  Bricks  and  pottery  are  made  in  diflFerent  places.  Of 
gunpowder  1000  pounds  are  manufactured,  value  750  dollars. 
Spirits,  20,560  gallons,  value  22,160  dollars;  135,950  gallons 
of  brewed  liquors,  from  firuit  and  grain,  value  74,450  dollars. 
Pot  and  pearl  ashes.  The  number  of  brushes  made  in  this  state 
in  1810  was  1666,  valued  at  5000  dollars.  At  Exeter  there  is  a 
manufactory  of  sadiery,  a  duck  manufactory,  six  saiv*  mills,  and 
a  paper-mill.  White  pine  for  masts,  yards,  and  planks  of  ves- 
sels. The  masts  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  from  140  to 
150  feet  in  length,  and  so  durable,  that,  if  protected  from 
moisture,  they  will  last  twenty  years.  The  roots  of  this  tree  are 
employed  for  fences,  and  it  is  said  will  last  for  a  century.  Hoops, 
from  the  saplings  of  white  oak  and  hickery.  Staves,  from  white 
and  red  oak.  Cyder,  one  barrel  of  which  is  obtained  from  ten 
to  twelve  bushels  of  apples,  and  gives  about  four  gallons  of  proof 
spirits.      Charcoal,  of  which  one  cord  of  wood,  eight  feet  in 
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lengtb,  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  in  depth,  yielded  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels.  One  acre  of  wood-land  yields  fifty  cords 
of  wood. 

Comm^ce.— The  staple  commodities  are  ships,  lumber,  pro- 
^ions,  fish,  horses,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax  .seed. 

Exports, — Indian  com,  live  stock,  beef  and  pork,  pickled 
fish,  whale  oil,  ship  timber,  tar,  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
tow  cloth,  butter  and  cheese,  flax  seed,  and  bricks,  which  are 
parried  to  difierent  ports,  according  to  the  cheapness  and  facility 
of  transport^— to  Boston,  Portsmouth,  Portland^  Hartford,  api 
New  York, 

Amount  (ff  Exports. 

In  1795,  -  230,000  dollar^. 

1799,  .  361,000 

1810,  -  234,650 

Imports, — ^West  India  rum,  gin,  molasses,  wine,  sugars,  tea, 
coffee,  cotton,  cheese,  salt,  nails,  sea-coal,  steel,  lead,  and 
grindstones.  About  27  schooners,  and  20  boats,. exclusive  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  are  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries, which,  in  1791,  produced  25,850  quintals.  From  a  me- 
morial of  the  ship-owners  and  persons  concerned  in  foreign  com- 
merce, assembled  at  Portsmouth  in  February  18179  i^  appears, 
that  the  comnierce  of  this  state  has  of  late  greatly  dedined. 
During  the  year  1806,  103  vessels  cleared  for  the  We^  Indies; 
in  1816  the  number  was  but  44. 

Tonnage  Registered  and  Enrolled, 

In  1798  it  amounted  to  19,220  tons. 
1806    .        -        -    22,798 
1810    -        -        -    28,820 
1816    -        -        -    30,861 

In  1817  no  vessel  was  building  in  the  state.  The  following  ob-> 
servations  are  firom  the  address  of  the  governor  to  the  people, 
dated  the  5th  of  June  1817. 

'^  In  New  Hampshire  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us.  Our 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  southern  section  of 
our  own  country,  exceed  our  exports.  This  order  of  things  must 
necessarily  drain  off  our  money,  and  tend  to  produce  a  state  erf 
dependance  on  other  nations^  and  other  states,  bjarious  to  our 
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interest,  and  dangerous  to  our  freedom  and  independence.  For 
it  is  With  a  state  as  with  an  individual,  he  that  continues  to  buy 
much  more  than  he  sells,  must  be  involved  in  debt,  and  sooner 
or  later  become  poor.  We  may  increase  4;he  number  of  our 
banHng  institutions,  but  they  will  not  increase  our  wealth ;  the 
precious  metals  wiU  be  sent  to  other  countries  to  purchase  goods 
we  do  not  want,  or  a^ch  as  we  can  make  ourselves.  For  these 
evils  we  may  apply «  gradual  but  effectual  remedy,  by  the  in* 
crease  of  agriculture  and  of  manufactures/' 

Canals. — By  means  of  locks  and  a  canal,  the  Merrimac  River 
affords  a  direct  communication  between  Concord  and  Boston.' 
There  are  two  canals  on  Connecticut  River,  within  the  limits 
of  New  Hampsliire.  Along  Amos  fleag  Falk  in  the  Merritnac, 
and  others  fatther  up,  short  canals  have  been  opened.  A  canal' 
runs  eight  miles  ^through  the  marshes  of  Hampton  and  Salisbury, 
and  meeta  the  Merrimac  opposite  Newbury  Port. 

t 

VERMONT.* 

Vermont,  situated  between  4S^  44'  and  4&^  of  north  latitude^ 
and  3^  38'  and  5^  27'  east  longitude  from  Washington  is  a 
mountainous  and  inland  country.  The  boundary  line  that  .sepa- 
rates it  from  Canada  on  the  north,'  is  ninety  miles  long,  and. 
from  Massachussetta  on  the  south,  forty  miles.  It  has  New 
York  on  the  west,  and  New  Hampshire  on  the  east,  and  its  ^ 
mean  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  157  miles.  The  distance 
from  the  ocean  to  the  nearest  point  of  this  state  is  about  80 
miles.    Area,  10,!^7  square  miles,  or  6,551,680  acres. 

Aspect  oj  the  Country^  and  Nature  oj  tlie  SoiL — The  Qreen 
Mountains,t  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  traverse  this 


*  The  name  Vermont,  or  Green  Mountain,  is  descriptive  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  trees  of  this  soil,  many  of  which  are  eTergrecna,  hemlock, 
pine,  spruce,  &c. 

.  f  This  chain  begins  in  Canada,  near  the  bay  of  Chate^r,  ana  passes. 
through  Massachussetts  into  Connecticuty  near  Kewhaven.     The  height  of 
KilHogton  Peak  in  Sherburne,  was  found  by  actual  mensuration,  to  be  3454 
feet  aboTC  the  ocean,  and  3184  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlaio,  at  the 
■oath  of  Otter  Creek. 

21.  3  P 


statib  in  a  ilirecdon  from  north  to.  south*  These  moiintaios^ 
which  rtm  D<^arly  parallel  with  th«  course  of  CoDnettiGirt  River^ 
are  hiftetseeted  by  aiifnerous  vatlies^  the  soil  of  which  is  deep^ 
rich  dnd  lotmiy.  That  of  the  hilly  parts  is  also  well  adapted  to 
pHAttrrdgie^  aad  ether  agricultaral  purpose?!).  Tlie  most  Jipe\ 
tntat  is  on  the  boilers  of  Canada.  Adjoining  the  rirers  are  fine 
pfadds  And  iiieadt>w8)  and  hetween  the  banks  of  Lake  Cham* 
pWu  rind  the  tootintahis^  there  is  a  valua^ble  tract  of  arable  laiid^ 
extending  lOO  miles  in  lengthy  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The 
whdl^  surfcice  hf  iter  natural  state  is  thickly  wooded.  Along  the 
banks  irf  the  river^  the  white  oak,  beech,  and  dm,  are  abun- 
dant. The  higher  parts  are  co?ered  with  white  oak^  ^ugar-ma-* 
pie,  buttefnotj  afeh,  bireh^  &er,  and  the  mountains  are  clothed 
\Mth  ev^rgr^en^  to  their  very  summit. 

Temper(iture,^*»^he  climate  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  Btiow  lies  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  March,  during  which  period  it  is  customary  to  travel 
in  sledges.  On  Uie  sides  of  the  hills  it  is  often  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  depth.  It  disappears  about  the  middle  of  April,  except 
on  the  highest  parts  of  the  mosintaios,  where  it  lies  till  May.  It 
is  generally  p£?rmanent  from  the  1 0th  or  12th  of  December  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  it  suddenly  dissolves  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  ivarm  suit.  -  Ik  the  lo\v  grqudt^s  rt  U  from  oD6  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  dfeep,  kni  remaJns  till  Abcmt  the  20th  of  March. 
ITie  tenipefatiife  of  deep  wells  is  about  forty-three  one-half 
tTiroughout  the  year,  Which  corresponds  \fith  the  mean  degree 
of  heal  deduced  from  thertnometrical  observations.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  put  forth  thdir  buds  frOtn  the  6th  to  the  20th  of 
April,  and  flower  fwm  thti  first  to  the  dose  of  May.  Wheat 
and  oats  ar€  sown  about  the  middled  of  April,  and  are  reaped 
about  the  middle  of  August.  The  frosts  commence  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  first  bf  October,  aiid  cease  about 
the  20th  of  April  or  beg;ihntng  bf  M^iy.  Mott^ithstanding  the 
severity  of  winter,  which  is  fen  or  eleven  degrees  colder  than  in 
the  same  latitude  of  EurOpe,  Joung  trees  &re  seldom  killed  by 
the  firost,  and  the  cattle  live  in  the  woods.  The  weather  during 
this  ^dsoti  i^  genei-ally  fkir  and  constant,  and  fain  seldom  felts, 
though  hail  is  not  Utifftfqdfent.  Where  there  h  little  ot  no  snow, 
the  firost  is  found  to  penetrate  to  the  d^pth  of  between  three  and 
four  feet*    The  ice  of  lakes  and  stagnant  watef8>  iu  the  severest 
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t«;i0ter,  seldom  ie^oeods  thintjr  JAehes  i^  jjpiifijki^s^  thatiof  rilP- 
ning.  9/Ueasm  is  somewbet  iess.  It  jgen^rolly  4i9S0lv^6  ]p  tb^  If^st 
days  of  Maccl^.  kt  Apcil  And  May  Idne  weather  is  Tn^4  ^nd  plejpk- 
saut,  wich  frequent  akowers*  The  heat /of  suni|Qer»  in  the  ini4* 
die  of  the  day,  is  soften  .uneomfortable,  hut  thp  evenings  ^d 
i)ight9  zrejcQtA  &sk1  ^pleasant.  The  moat  agcejotaj^q  sie^on  is  frf^ 
the  beginning. <Qf  September  to  the  middle  of  Ocf(9ber,  ^ftjier 
wbioh,  to  the  jclo^ei  Noveipber,  tdiere  are  frequent  ;'|ii«VBft  )yinds, 
asd  snoflr»  Thuncter  and  digfatning  ajse  ^omm^uin  Che  jriontjis 
of  May,  June,  July,  nad  August.  The  extreme  heaj  is  94^  pf 
Fahsenlieit ;  the  extrenie  xoid  27^  below  ^rq,  the  mciaQ  be^t 
48|.  The  north,  nor^h^Hreet,  and  west  winds,  which. "adr^  ihe 
most  prevalent,  are  dry,  elastic,  and  inYigorating ;  those-  fr.om 
the  south,  ai^d  sputhrwiest,  are  warm  an^  relaxing. 

JZiver^.— The  rivers  deseend  from  the  Qreen  Monptoins,  ^nd' 

tun  on  the  .east  side  into  JCon^ecticut  Biver,  on  tii/s  iii^t  into 

Lake  Champlain,  except  some  few  which,  havingn  nonthei^  di* 

rection,  flow  into  Laike  Memphcem^;Qg,  aad  itbrough  >tbe  ciner 

St.  Francis  into  that  of  St.  Lawrence.     Of  these  the  moBt  coo- 

4sderafale  are,  »Otter  Creek,  Onion  River,  LamoiHe,  aitd  Mifihis- 

«oui,  on  the  west  side;  on  the  east,-  Wania&tic,  or  Wesit  Eiver, 

White  River,  and  Sass(im4i<;k«     Otter  Creek;  vdiich  flows  in  a 

northern  icourse,  neiuly  ninety  m'ites,  is  na)(ig«bie  icom  Jits  source 

for.Iarge  vessels  to  the  Falls  ^  Vergemies, /eight  sciilesJrom:  its 

mouth  in  Lstkc  >Champlain,  and  between:  ihese  a^  other  ifaib\#t 

Rutland,  Pitsfosd,  and  Middieb^rg,  it  has  iwater  for  the  [laxge^ 

hoats.     JUnoushif  or  Onion  Rivier,  rises  ii^  iCabot,  JMns  ^^t 

40iit|hrweat  twenty  'miles,   and  afterwards  nQiytb<-west  mxSf  ^t9 

Ifjske  Chaaylfnp^:it  is  navigable  for  JsmiBtU  ;V<efiael6  -five  miles  from 

its  mouibh,  and  higher  oip  for  hq^ts  hjetween  ithe  idjfferent  fftlls 

and  cataracts.    The  river  Michiscoui  joses  -in  Belviderej^  passes 

•through  a.pfut  ^f  jGanada,  ije-ieiiiers  th^>st|U;e  at  Richford,  and 

nmisin  IBL  wesl^rn  course  j|o  JVlichiscoui  Biiy,  axlifitance  ofaeyeur 

ityn^ve  miles.    ;1 1  is  oiavigafole  for  large  bo9ts  to  Kwaaton,  seven 

miie;^  ifrom  itf  mouth.     The  Lamoille  issues  irom^-a  pond  in 

Xxtover,  and  nmsjn  a  north-west  course  ^f  seve^ty-^ve  miles  tp 

.Lake  Chaioplsin.    Wl|ite  Riv^^  «o  caUed  from  tb^iiQior  which 

its (Wq^ers  fleiiifle  from. the  'wlnte  stpniM  and  gravd  of  its  bed» 

rises  riear  the  centre  of  Che  >statf  ^  and  .empties  kself  jnto  Ib^ 

il)ono?cticiit  )$iver  f^iwrimiies  hoipinr  lianover.  (ts  widtbi  tp  soq^ 
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dii§titic6  frbm  its  mouthy  is  from  100  to  150  yards.  Oopomtia^ 
^  noosuck^  which  empties' itself  into  the  same  river  at  NcMrwich^  is 
~  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide,  and  on  account  of  its  rapidity,  is  nnna- 

vigable.'    Passumpsick  is  about  106  yards  in  width,   but  its 
'  course  is  short  and  rapid.     Wild's  River  is  forty  yards  across, 
'  Hs  course  is  also  short  and  rapid.    The  navigation  of  the  other 
'  rivers  is  obstructed  by  numerous  falls  and  rapids, 
r    '  Minerals»'*-4T(m  ore  e»sts  in  great  abundance  on  the  west 

side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  near  Lake  Champlaio.  The 
-  mines  are  worked  at  Tinmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Rutland,  Shore- 
^'ham.  Monk  ton,  and  Milton.  The  Bog  ore  at  the  north  end  of 
'  LakeChamplain,  the'  brown  hematites,  at  Monkton,  and  the 

•  magnetic  ore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  are  worked  at  the 
Vergennes  furnaces.  Ores  of  lead  at  Thetford^  aad  Sufiderlaiid, 
df  copper,  of  ochre,  red  and  yellow. 

<  Flint  is  found  on  Mount  Independence  in  OrlwelL  Jasper  of 
a  beautiful  red  color  has  been  lately  discovered.  KaoKo,  or 
porcelain  clay,  is*  iaaffd  at  Monkton,  which  retains  its  white 

•coloi'  in  the  fire*    .  . 

'Lirkestone.-^^Marhle^  of  a  fine  graii^y  white  and  clouded,  ex- 
.  tends  from  B^uington  to  the  Michisceui  River.  It  is  worked  at 
'  Middieburg,  Pittsford,  and  other  places.  Soaie  of  it  is  as  white 
'  as  the  Carara  marble.    Soapstone  (steatite)  is  fauBd  at  Oxford, 

•  6rafton,  Athens,  &c.    Slate  is  fouud  iii  strata  nearly  vertical  at 

<  Dummarstown,  also  at  Rockingham  and  Castleton,  where  it  is 
:of  apale  red  color.  Turkey,  or  v^hitstone,  isfound.at  Thet- 
'tovd;  ore -of  Manganese  at  Monkton;  clay  for  bricks,  pipe- day 
111  'Rutland;  and  millstones  and  marl  in  several  pkicea.  Pyrites 
are  found  in  Shrewsbury.  A  natural  stone  bridge,  seven  or  eight 
rods  in  length,  affords  a  passage  over  the  river  Lamoille. 

Mineral  fVaters,*^TheTe  are  two  chalybeate  springs,  one  at 
Orwee,  near  Mount  Independence,  another  at. firidport,  the  wa- 
ters of  which  are  said  td  contain  Epsom  salt  in  great  quantity  ; 
another  was  discovered  in  1770  in  the  low  jands,  near  the  great 
Ox  Bow,  or  bend  of  the  Connecticut.  River.  It  has.  a  strong  «il<- 
phureous  smell,  aad  the  surface,  when  not  agitated,  is  coveted 
with  a  thick  yellow  scum.  It  throws  up  eontiiiuaily  a  whitish 
sand ;  and  is  said  to  disappear  in  one  plaee  and  spring  up  in 
another,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years. 

Vegetgble  Kingdjam^^^Tht  pine^  maple,  buttonwood,  dm. 
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fiemloek,  oak,  basswoodi  asb^-  and  birch/  are  from  three  to  six 
feet  in '  diameter,  and  from  a  himdred  td  two  hundred  iii  height. 
The  mofttcotfimon  trees  are  hemlock,  elm,  spruce,  sugar  maple^ 
and  be^ch.  On  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount^ns,  the  trees, 
u^hich  are  chiefly  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine,  do  not  ^row  to 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  tn  height,  and  their  branches  are 
interwoven,  so  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  thicket.  It  is  remark- 
able, thaft  there  is  a'  much  greater  proportTdn  6f  evefgreien  tree» 
on  the  western,  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains. 

Quadrupeds.-^The  quadrupeds  enumerated  by  Dr.  Williams  ^ 
jire  thirty-six  in  number ;  of  these  the  most  remarkable  dre  the 
bear,  black-cat,  wild<-cat,  catamount,  deer;  fox,  red,  gre;^,  cr6s9^ 
«nd  black;  hare,  martin,  ermhie,  mole,  ifiotfte,  porcupine,  rab-> 
i>it,  racoon,  skunk;  aquirrel^  gtey,  btaxrk,  red*,* striped,  and  fly- 
ing;  weasel,'  wolf,  and  wOod-cfauck;  In- the  rivers,  ponds>  and 
lakes,  are  the  beaver,  mink,  ihusk-rat,  and  otter.  Among  the 
early  settlers  of  this  state  these  animafo  were  so  valuable  fer  thelf 
flesh  or  fur,  that  they  were  constantly  pursued,  and,  in  itian;^ 
partsj  several  of  them  hate  entirely  disappeared.  The  right  of 
huntitig,  fishing,  and  fowling,  i^  common  to  all,  and  at  all  sea^ 
6on9.'  The'  deer,  which  cannot  be  pursued  during  the  two  last 
months  of  the  year,  is  the  only  animal  that  find^  protectron, 

P(ypulation,'^lt  is  stated  by  Dr.  WiUiams,  that/  in  Rutland^ 
one  of  the  prinetpiai  fowns^  the  deaths,  iii  the  yeal^l789,*90,- 
91,  were  to  the  births^  as  on^  to  four.  Hence  it  seems,  that 
the  population  doubled  in  a  period  of  little  more  than  nineteen 
years.  Id  the  town  of  Cavendish,  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  that 
of  birtbsy  during  seven  yearly  w^s  as  one  t-oseren,  which  gives  a 
iit ill  more  rapid  increase. 

The  number  of  tnhabUanfs  amounted  in 
1790  to  85,5r89,  including  271  free  blacks. 

1800-154,465,    ^557     ■ 

1810 -2 17,895', ■' 750    -* 

tvhfch  gives  upwards  of  t^venty  persons  to  a  square  mile;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  this  state  is  the  thirteenth  in  point  of 
population.    Prom  the  year   1790  to   1800,  the  increase  was 
tn,860;  during  the  next  ten  years  it  an^ounted  to  63,446. 
Ac^offiiRg  to  tb0  ccntat  of  IBIO,  tbo  males  onder  16  years  -were  56,489 
Females  under  16  . ,  ...       •       .   .    «  .  63^62 

Total,  1 10,391 
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Males  beUrecB  16  aa4  45  jr«»r^                 *  .40*409 

F«»al«f,                ,               ,               •               .  4IJ?a 

Males  45  years  and  vpwards^       «               •              •  13,053 

iFdBMles,                  .              «  '            «                r  11,457 

Total,  24,510 

Number  of  males^              ^              •              ^  ^09^5f 

Females     «               .               ,               •  107,194 


'Caoess  of  pialet,  ^,75T 

Character  and  Mamm'Sr^The  proj^lt  of  Vemont  h»ve  m 
florid  coinpl^ion,  are  .well  iiQpnniid^  active,  and  fobost*  Thek 
ck)thtD|g;.js  .adapted  to  .the  .cjjmatej  twhich,  thopgb  veiy  ccdd  in 
wiotecy  is  r^gular^  and  U€X  8iib|ect  to  tbps^  gneal  mid  avddea 
cbang;0a^  .which  on  the  fiea-cpa9t.»re  fipund  to  be-so  ii^i)rio)i$rior 
h^Ith.  The  .puri^uHa  4>f  ^cicaiUure^  in  .which  :<|11  P^  Qiore  ov 
less  -eqga^ed^  tur^  Jfoyorat^ie  4o  tapiyiemte  thfibitv,  and  disease?  are 
jrare. 

Constitution.'^^XhB  declaration  of  v igfit^  u^noh  iforma  ^  |)ait 
of  the  cpnstitutiion,  .atal;es^  .that  men  havet|^  rig||t  i^f, envying 
liberjcy  ^oi  rconsfu^epoe  $  .of  puhiishiifg  their  cyinions ;  of  trial  by 
jury ;  freedom  M  election .;  fraedc^  IrQm  se^noh  «09  .eeiatore  in 
itelaticm  tp  their r  hoosesi  |iape«8,  ^od  .po^we^ons,  xunTeas  by  a 
^vacrant^Hi  oath  for  the  purpfMej  that  i^iey  ave  not  liiriUe  t» 
trauspoctatioi^  ior  trial,  ^nt  cit  thfe-^talej  far  ruay  ofenee  /com- 
n\itt£d  therein^  ,nor  obliged  to^give  evidi^nceiiigainAt  Mienndfea; 
that  all  power  b^iig  derived  fmn  Obhe  people,  the  people  ham 
^  right  to:eQitahti9blhair  own  giov^minenjt,  tiind  to  reform. Qr.iib&* 
lish  it  for  the  common  benefitr  The  legia)i||ive  powfkr  imdes  in 
a  general  assfmblyj  coipposed  of  .the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, chosen  anau^ly  by-ballotj  .on  :the  .first  Tnesdi^  in  Septem- 
ber, by  the  male  taxable  <:itizens  of  twenty^ne  yean^  of -a  quiet 
and  peaceable  beliavionr,  who  have  resided  in  the  etate  during 
the  ^ear.  jn:eoediq|;  t]lie  election;  Every  town  having  eigb^  tax- 
fible  inhabitaiitf ,  ^at  the  expiration  of  ^ven  years  from  the  dal^ 
of  the  constitution,  is  entitled  tp  two  j-epresentatives  j  and  do* 
ring  this  interval,  each. inhabited  town  is  entitled  to  one.  A  re- 
pre^Qtative  must  J^a^e. resided  twp  years  iurthe  8ta(te>  and  tlie 
last 'Jn  .the  town  for  whioh  he  is  elected. 

The  legislature  assembles  on  the  second  Thursday  in  October, 
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•and  two^thirdsof  the  whole  Dumber  form  a  quoram.  The  su- 
preme executive  power^  .m  vested  in  a  gever^nor,  lieutenant-go- 
vernofy  and  twelve  counsellorB^  chosen  by  the  frpemen  on  the 
day  of  the  election  of  representatives.  The  governor  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  state>  but  cannot  command 
in  person  .without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  counciL 
The  lieutisfiant-governor,  by  vir^e  of  his  office^  is  second  io  an* 
tbority,  The  council  bfnre  power  to  judge  cases  of  impeachmeat 
and  murder,  to  reo^t  fine^  and  grant  pardons,  exeept  in  capital 
cases.  Pifritig^he  recess,  of  the  ieg^lature,  they  may  grant  re- 
priev^s,  and  ;tikey  have  power  to  .lay  embargoes,  or  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  any  commodity  for  the  space  of  thirty  days.  Alt 
bills  are  jSHJ^niitted  for  their  revision  and  concurrence;  and, 
though,  not  Tested  with  a  negative  authority,  they  may  suspend 
their  execution  ontil  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  A  par- 
ticular feattfie  of  this  constitution  is  the  ^^  co^llcil  of  censors^''; 
thirteen  in  number,  chdsen  every  seven  years,  ^(conunencing  witb 
the  year  17350  hy  the  people,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the 
conduct  qf  public  officers,  witbitegard  to  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic monies,  taxes,  and  the  rqjular  execution  of  the  laws ;  to> 
ascertun  whether  the  represeotptiives  and  superior  officers  have 
performed  their  dfity  as  the  guardians  >f  public  rights^  For 
these  purposes,  they  are  empowered  to  examine  persons  and 
papers ;  to  order  impeachments,  and  to  recommend  the  repeal  of 
ail  laws  contrary  to  the  constitution.  They  are  also  empowered 
to  call  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  or  amending  the 
constitution,  and  to  meet  within  two  years  after  their  sitting, 
having  published  the  proposed  alterations  six  months  before  the 
election  of  delegates,  none  of  whom  can  be  of  the  council  or 
assembly* 

Judiciary. -^T\ie  judges  arc  chosen  annually  hy  the  council 
and  assembly,  and,  if  im|  cached  by  this  authority,  are  subject  to 
remoyal  by  the  goveruo  and  council.  The  common  law  of 
England,  and  the.statute  laws  by  which  it  is  explamed  or  alter- 
ed prior  to  the  year  176(,  have  been  adopted,  except  when  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitution,  or  to  legislative  acts.  Of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  cipimes  punishable  with  death  by  the  English  criminal 
code,  nine  paly  are  subjected,  to  this  puiiishment  by  the  laws  of 
Vermont. 

MeUgianr-^ln  the  declaration  of  rights  it  is  stated,  ^^  that  no 
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^an  can  be  justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  « 
citizen,  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  or  peculiar  mode 
of  religious  worship ;  and^  that  no  authority  can,  or  ought  to  be 
vested  in,  or  assumed  by  xay  power  Mrfaatever,  that  shall  in  any 
case  interfere  with,  or  in  a^iy  manner  contrd  the  rights  of  con* 
science,  in  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship/'  In  the  plan 
of  gavemment  of  1786,  a  religious  test  was  impose^l  upon  legis- 
lators, which  was  annulled  by  that  of  1^92.  in  the  grants  of 
townships,  the  first  settled  minister,  of  any  denomination,  has  a 
grant  of  land,  wiiiclr  becomes  his  propecty;  another  is  reserved 
for  a  parsonage  right,  or  the  support  c^  areg^araiinister,  whose 
salary  is  regulated  by  a  formal  and  voluntary  contract  with  his 
church,  which  has  the  force  and  obligation  of  other  contracts^  in 
virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  1787*  In  the  towns  established  under 
grants  from  New  Hampshire,  114  in  number^  d30  acres  were 
reserved  for  the  first  settied'  minister ;  another  portion,  to  the 
same  extent,  called  a  right,  as  a  glebe  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  third  for  the  support  of  a  school ;  and  a  fourth  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,*  by  means  of  an  organized  society, 
Und^r  the  grants  made  by  Vermont,  one  right  was  reserved  for  a 
university,  one  for  a.  town,  one  for  a  county  grammar  school^ 
and  one  for  the  support  of  religion.  The  actual  number  of  the' 
different  churches  is  as  follows : 

Congregational  churches,     .  •  .  •  89 

BaptifCs,  •  ...  .  .  .23 

Presbyterians,  •  •  .  •  .  2 

Episcopalians,  .  .  .  .        .    •        2 

Uoiversalists,  .  •  •  .  .  1 

friends,  ,.  «  •  •  •  .1 

118 

Edtu:ation. — The  legislature^  sensible  that  the  di&sion  of 
knowledge  is  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  good  of  mankind, 
have  made  provision  in  land)  exceeding  80,000  acres,  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  in  every  town ;  and,  in  100  of  the 
townships,  tracts  of  350  acres  each,  estimated  at  id)out  33,000  in 
all,  have  been  allotted  for  the  use  of  grammar  schools.  In  every 
county  there  ^re  grammar  schools,  and  in  most  of  them  one  or 
two  academies.  So  great  has  been  the  attention  paid  to  thia 
object,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  person  in  the  state  who  cannot 
read  and  write. 

SUwery.-^ln  the  bill  of  rights  it  is  declared,  that  vo  male 
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horn  in  the  country^  or  introduced  from  beyond  sea^  can  b^  he!d 
in  bondage  after  t\venty«oae^  nor  a  female  after  eighteen  yeara 
<of  age.  < 

Agnculture. — ^Agriculture,  which  affords  the  nipst  easy  ar^ 
comfortable  ra^ana  of  existence?  is  the  occupation  of  nearly  the 
whole  population.  Property  in  the  soil  is  easily  acquired*  Okie 
hundred  acres  of  land,  in  a  new  township,  do  not^^ost  Che  pi^t- 
^chaser  more  than  he  can  spare  from  the  wages. -of  one  or  two 
years  as  a  laborer ;  and  the  first  crop  of  vrtieat  wtfl  fiay  all  the 
expences  of  clearing,  sowing,  atid  fencing,  while  tjie  Vahie  of 
his  lands  is  thereby  increased  to  eight  or  ten  tim^s.  fhe  original 
cost.  An  acrcj  which  in  its  natural  state,,  oosts  but'4ialf  of  the 
price  of  a  day's  labor,. will  produce  from  fifteehrto  |we9ty*fiise 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  other  grain  of  equal  value;,  find,  in  the 
ocHirseof  some  few  yiearsy  the  cultivator  muy  acquire  for  himself 
and  family  a  comfortable  and  independent  subsistenpe.  The  4oil 
is  well  adapted  to  wheiat,  rye,  barley,  com,  oats,  peas,  flax,  hemp, 
and.  xuiinafy  plants.  Potatoes  thriiTe  well  without  manttre* 
Spring,  wheat,  barley^  oats,  and  peas,  are,  sowu  from  the  16th 
to  the  20th  of  April.  The  first  is  ripe  abojut  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust; barley  the  1st  of  that  mouth;  oats  about  the  20th;  and 
peas  the  first  of  July.  Indian  com  is  sown  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  is  ripe  towards  the  first  of  October.  Hay  is  cut  about 
the  beginning  of  July.  Red  and  wlvite  olover,  Timothy,  and 
other  grasses,  are  sown  in  May  and  September.  The  hay  is  cut 
iu  July.  The  natural  pasture  is  excellent;  the  beeves  sent  to 
market  are  esteemed  the  best  in  the  United  States,  though  when 
young  they  have  no  other  nourishment  than  what  the  woods  af- 
ford. In  winter,  when  grown,  they  are  fed  with  hay,  clover, 
'turnips,  pumpkins,  &c.  and  the  milch  cows  with  wheat,  brad, 
oats;  and  Indian  corn. 

ManufactareB, — The  whole  value  of  manufactures  in  1810 
was  4,325,824  dollars,  not  including  those  of  a  doiibtfiil  nature, 
amounting  to  286,537  dollars,  and  consisting  of  maple  ^ugar, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  yellow  ochre. 

Cbwwn^ce.-r-The  exports  consist  of  grain,  flour,  bar  iron, 
nails,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  live  cattle,  horses,  beef,  pork^  cheeae 
and  butter,  lumber^  peltry,  &nd  flax,  which  are  sent  to  Montreal 
in  Canada,  and  by  the  cheapest  river  communication,  to  Ihe 
cities  and  towns  of  New  York,  Portland,  Hartford,  and  Boston. 
21.  S/q 
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l^lodks  ^(  cows  and  sheep  are  driven  to  the  neigbboDring  slated* 
The  imports  across  Lake  Champion  into  Lower  Canada  conrist 
df  oak  and  pine,  square  timber  and  boards,  staves,  pearl  ashes, 
provisions,  &c.  which)  before  the  ^mbat'go  (n  1808,  amounted 
to  «£  160,000  sterlifig;  the  exports  ffoin  Lower  Canada,  throngti 
the  same  tfaailnei,  to  about  one  half  of  that  value,  and  consist* 
Sng  chiefly  of  peltry  and  saltt 

Cemak. — In  1785,  the  English  employ^  Cuptain  Twist,  one 
bf  their  engineers  in  Canada,  to  ascertain  the  expence  of  a  canal 
frcmi  the  river  St.  Lawrence  Ct>  Lake  Champlain.  By  actual 
survey  and  levd^  extending  from  the  rapids  of  St.  John's,  along 
the  river  Sorrei^  to  Chamble,  it  appeared,  that  a  canal,  «uflK-> 
cient  for  the  navigation  of  a  ship  of  200  tons,  wmild  cost  the 
sum  of  je27,000  sterlings  It  was  observed,  that  this  canal, 
when'' opened,  would  extend  the  navigation  160  miles  into  a  fer^ 
tile  country.  A  company  was,  some  years  ago,  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  by  establishing  locks  at  Bellow's  Falls ;'  and  this  work  was 
to  be  completed  within  the  space  of  four  years  from  the  datfe  9S 
'  the  aet« 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Siiuaiion  and  tlxtent-^T^hh  state  lies  between  41^  2^  an4 
42^  of  north  latitude,  and  between  5^  and  5^  50*  east  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachussetts ;  south  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ;  east  by  Massachussetts ;  west  by  Connecticut. 
It  extends  forty- nicie  miles  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  sooth  to  the 
Massachussetts  line  of  boundary  on  the  north,  and  the  greatest 
width  is  37  miles.  It  stretches  along  the  west  coast  of  the  bay 
twenty-two  miles,  and  five  along  the  eastern  coast,  containing 
about  1580  square  miles,  of  which  190  are  covered  with  water, 
and  90  consist  of  islands. 

Surface  and  Soil. — This  small  territory,  which  includes  Rhode 
Island*  and  Providence  plantations,  has  a  low  surface,  except  in 

*  CaUed  Isle  of  Rhodes  by  the  first  settlers^  Who  id  ltQ8,  parcfiased  it 
f^om  an  ladian  chief  for  a  ^ir  of  spectacle^ 
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the  north-western  parts^  and  the  township  of  Bristol,  wher^ 
Mount  Haup  is  situated,  formefly  the  seat  of  the  Indian  king 
Philip.  '  The  soil  is  interspersed  with  roeks  and  stones,  and^ 
thou^  not  fertile,  it  has  been  adapted  hy  improvement  for  the 
reception  and  growth  of  all  the  vegetable  produce  oommon  to 
the  climate  of  New  England.  The  pasture  in  generally  fine,  and 
more  partieplarly  in  the  Narraganset  country,  situated  between 
South  Kingston  and  the  Connecticut  line  of  boundary.  The 
land  of  South  Kingston,  near  the  searcoast,  and  Narraganset 
Bay,  is  very  fertile  and  productive,  consisting  of  a  deep  rich 
loam,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  sand  or  gravel;  and  the  tern* 
peratUEe  is  so  mild,  that  it  is  seldom  injured  by  drought  or  frosf;« 
The  most  Imrren  parts  are  towards  the  north-west* 

TevTipera^tire.— i^Extending  on  the  south  aloi^  the  shore  of 
the  ocean,  and  embracing  Towards  the  east  considerable  islands^ 
the  climate  of  this  state,  owing  to  its  particular  situation,  is 
somewhat  milder  than  that  of  Massachussetts,  situated  to  the 
north  and  east*  The  cold  of  winter,  though  nearly  of  the  same 
duration,  is  less  intense,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  ^  op^ 
pressive.  For  many  yeBxs  Newport  has  been  the  resort  of  the 
rich  southern  planters  during  autumn,  which  season^  always  un- 
healthy in  the  low  lands  of  the  Carolinas,  is  here  delightful^ 
from  the  first  of  September  to  tho*elose  of  October.  A  late 
writer  observes,  *^  that,  were  he  to  select  the  most  favorable  spot 
in  America  as  the  place  of  h|s  Aod^  his  choice  would  fall  upofi 
the  southern  point  of  Rhode  Island*^^  Another  writer  observes, 
^f  that,  in  point  of  climate  and  productions,  ^8  well  as  of  appear* 
ance,  Rhode  Island  is  perhaps  the  most  similar  to  Great,  Britain 
of  any  state  in  the  Union*  The  winters  are  somewhat  longer, 
and  more  severe;  the  summers,  perhaps,  a  little  warmer;  but  i% 
resembles  Great  Britain  in  some  measure  in  the  defects  of  the 
olimate,  being  from  its  situation  subject  to  a  moister  atmosphere 
than  many  of  the  other  states>''  The  month  of  April  is  generally 
eold  and  rainy;  May  is  temperate,  regular,  and  favorable  to 
rapid  vegetation.  The  heat  generally  prevails  during  three 
months-^June,  July,  and  August.  The  winter  is  cold  and  rigo* 
reus  during  four  month«»<-firom  the  first  of  November  to  the  first 
of  March.  The  snow  falls  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  De^ 
oember,  and  sometimes  at  an  earlier  period.  The  air,  throughout 
^e  year^  is  fffif:^  and  wboltisoijae;  espec]»i}y  io  tbo  Narragf»Qse| 
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tr^k,  where  no  destniotnre  disease  ha^  ever  been  known  to  pirev 
Tail*  The  Nanagansets  were  distinguished  for  thdr  sacrifices. 
They  had  a  spacious  temple,  and  stated  times  for  their  publie 
assemblies.  A  fire  was  kindled  in  the  temple^  into  which  the 
Powacks  cast  the  most  valuable  riches  of  the  people,  vdnatarily 
brought  by  them,  as  skins,  beads,  hatchets,  and  knives.  The 
Indians  farther  north,  though  not  disposed  to  imitate  their  ex«^ 
ample,  admired  their  piety,  imagining  that  this  was  the  reaeen 
why  the  plague  or  yellow  fever,  which  had  depopulated  their 
country,  had  not  raged  there. 

Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  are  Providence  and  Taunton,  both 
of  which  empty  themselves  into  Narraganset  Bay.  Thie  fonnery 
which  has  one  of  its  sources  in  Massachnssetts,  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  nine  hundred  tons,  to  the  town  of  Providence,  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea«  Taunton  river,  which  also  rises  in  Nfassar 
chussettSy  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  the  town  of  the  «ame 
name,  where  the  rise  of  the  common  tide  is  about  four  feet. 

J^iancfe.— Inrthe  jbay  of  Narraganset,  which  is  from  two  to 
fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  thirty-three  in  length,  there  are  se- 
veral islands,  of  whibh  the  principal  are,  i.  Rhode  Island,  firon 
which  the  state  takes  its  name,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  -five  in  its  greatest  breadth,  contains  ,  about  fifi:y-two 
sqakre  miles,  including  three  townships ;  Newport,  Portsmouth, 
and  Middleton*  It  is  called  the  Eden  of  America,  being  consi- 
dered aa  superior  to  all  other  places,  in  point  of  situation,  soiU 
and  climate.  2.  The .  next  in  point  of  magnitude  is  Block 
Island,  or  Manasses,  which  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and  four  in 
breadth,  contuning  about  twenty  square  miles.  It  lies  ^eveh 
miles  to  the  south  of  Charleston,  and  fifteen  south-west  from 
Point  Jufdith.  The  fiiel  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  is  peat 
or  turf.  3.  The  next  in  size  is  Cannonicut  Island,  situated 
three  miles  west  of  the  first;  it  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth.  The  soil  of  this  and  the  first  is  rich,  and  the  pas- 
ture is  very  &vorable  to  the  growth  of  cattle  and  sheep.  4. 
Prudence  Island,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  to  the 
west  of  Rhode  Island,  is  about  six  miles  in  lengthy  and  one  in 
breadth.  There  are. several  other  smaller  islands  interspersed 
throughout  the. gulf* 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  here  abundant  and  rich ;  that  lying  iu 
a  valley  at  the  distanee  of  seven  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Pro- 
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vifknoe,  'iimnerly  belon^ag  to  Mr*  Brown^  gave  iiftjr  per  cent, 
of  koK  at  the  first  fusion.  Some  of  the  ore  is  of  a  black  color, 
oontainhigiBiiiaU  pieces  of  gaheaa,  and  mixed  with  odire.  Cop- 
per ore^  with  n^^etic  iron  ore,  is  found  in  Cumberland,  near 
Diamond  Hill.  Limestone  is  plentiful  in  Providence  county. 
Marble  is  there  frequent,  and  of  a  good  quaKty.  Serpentine, 
near  Newfbrt.  Loadstone  has  been  discovered  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  township  oi  Cumberland.  Coal  has  been  httely  found, 
of  a  good:  quality,  on  the  north-west  end  of  Rhode  Island,  op* 
posite  the  n^outfa  of  Providence  river.  Blind-coal,  or  anthracite, 
at  Portsmouth. 

Po/Hitaftan^— The  enumeration  or  census  for  the  year  1730 
«^as,  whites,  15,d02;  blacks,  1648;  Indians,  965;  in  all, 
17,985. 

IncreMtfof  HopatatioB.  «  Indndliig  Bladci. 

I9  ITSOUmpf  aud  to  nfiSi  8»6S3 

1748  3«,77S  4^73 

1761  40,6S6  4,697 

1774  59,678  5.843 

1783  5I,S99»         3,361 

liW  68«88&  948  Slaves. .  3»407  Fr«e  Bla(eJtt« 

1800  69,1S2  380  3,304 

I8IO  76,931  108  1^,609. 

T^is  last  enumeration  gives  forty-nine  persons  to  a  square 
mile.  The  increase  per  cent,  in  ten  years  w£^8  nearly  eleven 
three-tenths.  The  remains  of  the  native  Indians  reside  chiefly 
in  the  township  of  Charleston,  speak  the  English  language,  and 
are  treated  with  great  civility.  Their  number,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  about  500. 

The  principal  part  of  agricultural  labor  was  formerly  executed 
by  negro  slaves,  which  accustomed  white  children  to. idle  habits, 
and  thus  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country.  In  the  erection 
of  churches,  schoolhouses,  and  every  species  of  useful  and  orna-' 
mental  ixpprovement,  the  people  of  this  state  are  at  least  thirty 
years  behind  their  neighbours  in  Connecticut  and  Massachus-» 
setts.  Their  general  appearance  indicates  health  and.  strength^ 
and  bears  evidence  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate^  The  won^u 
especially  have  been  long  celebrated  as  among  the  fines|  in  the 
United  States.  .         «     . 


*  This  dimiiKidoii  was  occasioned  by  the  war.    Sec  American  Mqseam, 
Vol.1.  p.S05v  - 
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.  l>i96fl»e^.-**Endeinical  disease  is  rare.  The  dysentery.  ha» 
sometimes  prevailed  in  and  after  the  w,arai  season^  owing  proba* 
]Ay  to  an  tmmoderate  use  of  iratt,  and  the  neglect  of  warm 
dothingy  at  the  first  approaeh  of  eold.  Pblmonary  oonsuraption 
has  made  terrible  ravages  among  females  about  the  age  of  mar- 
riage^  yonng  women,  however,  are  stiii  more  numerous  than 
men  of  the  same  age,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  seamen 
which  this  state  sends  out,  and  the  emigration  of  young  men, 
who  go  to  find  an  easier  subsistence  in  the  new  states  and  terri* 
tories  of  the  western  country,.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in 
some  parts  of  the  year  1797. 

•  PoUiical  Character. — ^The  Rhode  Islanders  supported  the  re- 
volutionary war  with,  great  gallantry,  but  they  persisted  till  tlie 
year  1790  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  new  federal  constitution, 
though  established  with  the  consent  of  the  ether  states  in  1787. 
They  were  accused  of  refusing  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  rebeU 
lion  in  Massachussetts,  and  of  having  given  a  free  asylum  to  the 
ofienders ;  for  which  reason  the  place  for  some  time  received  the 
injurious  name  of  Rogue's  Island.  Thcy  deserve  great  praise^ 
however,  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,,  which  had  enriched  ma- 
ny of  the  people  in  Newport.  This  was  done  some  years  ago, 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  prohibiting  the  trade  between  Africa 
and  the  West  India  islands.  Rhode  Island  has  the  honor  of 
having  produced  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heVoes  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  Nathaniel  Green,  and  the  misfortune  of  hav-> 
ing  given  birth  to  the  noted  traitor  Benedict  Arnold,  who  at- 
tempted to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  republican  forces. 

CcnsiUiUion* — The  .charter  of  incorporation,  granted  by 
Charles  U,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  Jto  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  in  the  name 
of  the  Governor  and  Company^  to  i>e  holden  of  him,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  as  of  his  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  Kent,  in 
free  and  common  sockage.  The  king  reserved  to  himself,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold 
and  silver  ore  that  should  be  found  within  the  territory.  This 
charter  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  form  of  gbvemment, 
which  oonsbts  of  a  coliocil  of  twelve  members  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives, chosen  by  the  freemen.  The  former,  which  in«- 
dudes  the  goremor  and  deputy-govemor,  is  chosen  mmnidly ; 
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the  latter,  by  the  citizens  iWieea  year.  Each  towmhip  has  one 
representative.  In  bis  legislative  capaeily  the  governor  lias  but 
one  ywtf  an^  cannot  give  a  negative  to  any  act  i)f  thtf  twd 
hooses.  All  }odic!iai  and  exeoutive  officers  are  annaally  elei5ted 
by  the  governor  and  company)  or  by  the  upper  and  lower  bous^ 
of  assembly.  Every  process  is  issued  in  the  name  of  th^  ^ver* 
nor  and  company*  The  oAths  of.  ofSce  and  allegiance  are  made 
oonformable  to.  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 

Religious  Pntfesskms^^^Ali  men-  professing  a  belief  in  the  ex«> 
istence  of  a  Sopfeme  Being,  are  equally  protected  by  the  laws> 
which  leave  the  support  of  clergymen  to  the  voluntary  ooutribu^ 
tions  of  individttais.  There  are  noways  set  ap^rtfor  public 
fa^stiiig,  as  in  some  of  the  other  sttktes,  but  there  is  an  annual 
thank^ving,  authoriiSed  by  a  proclamation  from  the  governor. 
The  religious  denominations  are  t  Baptists,  Congregationalists^ 
Quakers,  Episcopalians,  Moravians^  and  Jews.  The  first,  the 
most  numerous,  have  five  churches  in  the  towns  of  Newport  and 
Providence.  According  tO'the  report  of  the  general  convention 
of  Baptists,  held  in  Philadelphia)  in  May  18i7»  the  number  of 
churches  was  fifty»seven ;  that  of  members  5945.  The  iHecond 
sect  have  the  same  number,  iii^the  same  places  |  the  Quakers 
and  Episcopalians  each  two;  the  Moravians  one ;  the  Jews  a 
synagogue.  In  the  western  parts,  including  a  surface  of  thirty 
"miles  in  breadth  and  fifty  in  length,  and  embracing  one  hal^  a( 
the  population,  there  is  but  one  minister  of  a  regular  classical 
education^ 

Humane  St)cietie^.-^The  slave  trade  has  greatly-interested  the 
humanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  *Rhode  Island,  who  have  establish- 
ed a  society,  not  only  for  its  abolition,  but  also  fijr  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Afirican  race.  A  MaHne  Society  has  been  established 
at  Newport,,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  seamen. 

literature. — It  was  a  favorite  tenet  among  the  first  ctetgymeh 
of  Rhode  Island,  ^^tbat  hum^n  learning  is  no  way  necessary  to  a 
Gospel  preacher,"  and-  this  unfortunate  opinion  has  prc^ably 
operated  against  literary  institutions,  for  which  no  great  2eal  is 
yet  manifested.  Dr.  Morse  observes,  ^<  that  in  the  whole  region 
west  of  the  bay,  scarcely  a  meeting-house  or  schocd-house  4s  to 
be  seen.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  people  have  a  Bible  in  their 
houses,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of.  them  are  unable  to  read 
or  write.    The  college,  founded  in  1764,  at  Warren,  and  re- 
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.4noved'to  ProWde^ce  in  1770>  wad  broken  Up  dtuing  the  rerolu- 
tionary  war^  the  edifice,  beinf  occupied  as  in  hoapital  and  bar* 
radi9  by  the  French  and  Anterican  Iroiops.  In.  1804  it  received 
the  name  of  Brqwn  University^  in.  honor  of  Nicolaus  Brown^ 
who  enriched  ttie  institution  by  a  donation  of  5000. dollars.  Tb'e 
building!  a  brick  structure  of  ifodr  stories,  containing  forty-dgbt 
rooms>  k  ISO  feet  in  length,  and  forty-six  tn  \vidth*  The  libra-* 
ry  contains  about  .3000  volumes,  and  the  philosophicid  apparatus 
is  valuable.  There  are  a  president^  five  professors,  two  tutors, 
and  a  librarian.  The  professorships  are,  of  law,  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  metaphysics,  of  materia  medica  and  botany,  of  anato- 
my and  surgery,  of  chemistry.  This  s^minafy  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  board  of  trustees^  and  a  board  of  fellows  of  twelve 
members.  The  laat  includes  the  president,  who,  with  seven  of 
this  number,  must  be  Baptists.  This  board  have  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees.  The  former  consists  of  thirty^six  trustees,  of 
whom  twenty-two  are  Baptists,  five  Friends,  fiite  Episcopalians, 
and  four  Congregationalists.  In  the  passing  of  coUegiate  acts 
'  and  tepilations,  both  boards  must  coucttr.  The  pfesident  is  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  The  professors 
and  tutors  may  be  of  any  religious  denomination.  There  are 
three. vacations;  the  first  of  three  weeks,  beginning  with  the 
college  commencement,  the  first  Wednesday  in  September;  the 
second  of  eight  weeks^  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  December; 
the  third  of  two  weeks,  ^om  the  third  Wednesday  in  May. 
The  number  of  students,  in  1815,  was  130;  the  Mnmber  of 
graduatfis  47 • 

^gncubufe.-rThough  the  soil  be  light,  it  produces  conside* 
.rable  crops  of  Indian  com,  rye,L  barley,  and  oats.  Wheat  is  also 
cultivated,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants. Culinary  plants  are  in  great  abundance.  The  pas- 
ture, owing  to  the  maritime  situation  and  mildness  of  the  winter, 
is  of  an  excellent  quality,  especially  in  Hancock  and  Washingtoo 
counties,  where  neat  cattle  have  grown  to  the  enormous  weight 
,  of  sixteen,  and  even  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  There  are  nu- 
merous dairies,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  i9.of  an  exceUcnt  qua- 
lity. Tl^e  number  of  sheep  reared  upon  the  island  is,  upon  an 
average,  about  30,000.  Fruit  thrives  here  extremely,  espeoialfy 
the  apple,  of  which  more  cider  is  made  than  is  required  for  a 
home  consumption,   particularly  at  Cranston,  Johnstouy  and 
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SmithficW.  The  f arms^  Bud  dairies  of '  the  Narr^8nfiet%  coyntry 
*iv(er^  . <jelel;>n|ted  bdore  the  revolutionary  war;  Imt  d^ruig  .this 
*peried.thQy«uffea?ed. greatly,  jThe  Englishc-trocijj^sJa^fOM^^*! 
:io{  Rhode  Island  cut  down  the  frpittrjws  for  fMel^.t^y  aged  ^ 
&pUntal;ion^9  and  seized  the  cattle  for  their  own  nse.^  Of  several 
.thousand  head,  there  remained  W  300. ^p:  1786;.,  The  Nar- 
jri^aiiset  ttact,  which  terminates  on  the  bay  of  the  ^ame  nampj 
^rod^c^  a  bjfe^  tof  pacing  horses  .remaikabte. fo>^  4ibeir  spe^d 
,and  vigor.; 

Product  of  Mineral  and  Vegeiabk  Sybstancei^-^Thi^  stat^> 
.since  the  ^ommenc^ meat  of  the  late  Wjar,  has  ma4^  a  wondgrfijl 
:progre9s  injnanofactnres,  As  early  as  the  year  1796,  there ^^fe 
established  at  North  Providence-  a  flitting- mill,  three  aivchcjr 
forges,  two  ifrachinenfoc  cutting  nails,  on^.  grist  mill^  one  oil 
mill^  three  snuff  miHs,  thr^e  fulling  milte;  and  the  numbet  of  eaah 
has  since  greatly  increased.  In  1810  the  annual  produce  of  salt 
was  800  bushels,  value  600  dollars.  In  1809,  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  of  Providence^  there  were  seventeen  cotton  mills,  with 
14,296  spindles,  yielding  5 10,000  pounds  of  yarn  from  640,000 
pounds  of  cotton ;  and  seven  additional  mills  were  then  erecting. 
The  weaving  looms  amounted  to  1100.  The  cloths  mimufactw- 
red,  consisting  of  bed-ticking,  shirting;  counterpanes,  stripes, 
'  checks,  arid  ginghams,  were  considered  equal  to  any  imported 
goods  of  the  same  |&ind. 
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JQollan, 

Flax  seed  o'il,^ 

fanons, 

9,560 

▼alae 

11,950 

Spirits  from  grain  and  frnlt^ 

do. 

1,193|398 

do. 

848,240 

Currant  wine. 

barrels. 

75 

do. 

4,990 

Barl^, 

miUs, 

2 

do. 

Paper, 

reams, 

14,6S5 

do. 

53^807 

Cable  and  cordagei 

tons. 

545 

do. 

163,500 

Paper  stamped, 

pieces. 

8,000 

do. 

8,eoo 

Straw  bonnets, 

dozens, 

7,260 

do. 

25,800 

Grist  mills, 

22 

Saw  mills, 

88 

, 

There  are  woollen  manufactures  at  Warwick  and  Portsmouth. 
The  number  of  hats  manufactured  in  1809  amounted  to  50,000. 
The  average  v^Iue  of  each  five  dollars.  The  rivers  and  baj's 
abound  with  fish,  which  are  constantly  used  as  an  article  of 
food ',  and  the  fishery  gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
hands. 
Manufacture^.^-fThe  whole  amount  of  manufactures,  in  1810^ 
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Wii^  3j079,556  dollars,  besides  articles  of  a  ddubtfiil  fiatare^  n^* 
grist  and  saw  miUs,  58,000,  in  all,  3,138,356  dollars.  Thb  re- 
turn of  tlie  marrii^  ivsts  stated  to  fiill  short  cS  the  real  amomit 
hy  twenty- live  0r  thiftyWlve  per  cent. 

Commerce.'^This  state,  &vtnM  with  excellent  haitMmrsy  and 
Im  easy  access  to  the  oce^n,  is  adiniirahly  fitted  for  foreign  com* 
merce,  in  which  upwards  of  600  vessels  are  employed.  The  re- 
ports consist  of  bariey,  ghiin>  flax  seed^  spirits,  horses,  eattle, 
sheep,  beef,  pork,  fish,  poultry,  cheese,  and  cider;  of  cottoo 
and  Imen  goods^  sail  dof^,  pftpfet'>  bar  and  sheet  iron,  nails,  an- 
chors, &nd  the  iton  work  of  vesseb.  The  present  imports  aie 
West  India  produce,  h^gwood  from  Honduras  Bay,  and  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Europe  and  ot  India* 

JBonto.— 'There  are  thirteen  banks^  of  whidi  the  coital,  in 
1813^  amounted  to  }^895^000  4ollars. 
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